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LETTERS FROM CUBA- 


Mouma TBKSB. 


Havana^ November 18, 1844/ 

The political changes adopted in Spain in 1812 and 1820 were pro¬ 
ductive of similar changes in the island; and when in both instances the 
constitution was proclaimed, the perpetual members of the municipalities 
were at once deprived of office, and their successors elected by the peo¬ 
ple. The provincial assembly was called, and held its sessions. The 
militia was organized; the press made entirely free, the verdict of a 
jury deciding actions for its abuses; and the same courts were in no in* 
stance to determine a cause the second time. But if the institution of 
the Consulado was very beneficent during Ferdinand’s absolute sway, 
the ultra-popular grants of the constitutional system, which could hardly 
be exercised with quiet in Spain, were ill-adapted to a country more 
advanced in civilization, and stained with all those vices that are the 
legitimate curse of a slave country. That system was so democratic, 
that the king was deprived of all political authority. No intermediate 
house of nobility or senators tempered the enactments of a single elec¬ 
tive assembly. This sudden change from a very absolute government, 
with its usual concomitant, a corrupt and debased public sentiment, to 
the full enjoyment of republican privileges, served only to loosen all the 
ties of decency and decorum throughout the Spanish community. Infi¬ 
delity resulted from it; and that veil of respect for fhe religion of their 
fathers, which still covered the deformity of such a state of society, was 
imprudently thrown aside. As the natural consequence of placing the 
instruments of freedom in the hands of an ignorant multitude, their minds 
Were filled with visions of that chimerical equality which the world is 
never to realize. The rich found themselves deprived of their accus* 
tomed influence, and felt that there was little chance of obtaining justice 
from the common people, (in no place so formidable as in Cuba, from 
the heterogeneous nature of the population,) and who were now, in a 
manner, arrayed against them throughout the land. They, of course, 
eagerly wished the return of the old system of absolute rule. But 
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I would here remark, and particularly call your attention to the fact, 
that the proprietors only asked for that liberal and noble policy which 
they had enjoyed at the hands of the Spanish monarch ; not, most surely, 
that oppressive and nondescript government which, by separating the 
interest of the country from that of her nearest rulers, and destroying 
all means of redress or complaint, has thrust the last offspring of Spain 
into an abyss of bloodshed and ruin. 

During the second period of democratic, or what was called constitu¬ 
tional government, which commenced in 1820, the masonic societies 
came into vogue here as they did in the mother country. They adopted 
different plausible pretexts, though to speak the truth, they were little 
more than clubs for amusement and revelry. One of them, called the 
‘ Sons of Bolivar, went so far as to discuss whether, in case of a Colum¬ 
bian invasion, it would be more expedient to avoid a collision in the pre¬ 
sence of the slaves, by giving way peaceably before the invading army. 
Happily for Cuba, and certainly in consequence of the judicious inter¬ 
ference of the United States, which foresaw in the preservation of its 
tranquillity the advantages of a fruitful commerce, the invasion did not 
take place. And if the island has since had to lament the gradual en¬ 
croachments of the executive, in all the several branches of its politics 
and administration, it has also been preserved from the sanguinary re¬ 
sults which the premature establishment of ultra free institutions has 
produced in all the numerous countries which once formed the dominion 
of Spain in America. They may now be recovering from the anar¬ 
chical effects of the sudden change ; but that they have experienced a 
severe scourge, the principal and only fruits of independence to the first 
generation of its recipients, the people of Cuba are most thoroughly con¬ 
vinced. We must, however, consider that the subsequent jealous policy 
of the Spanish government has been altogether unwarranted. 

First, because those discussions of the ‘ Sons of Bolivar’ were owing 
to the countenance of the liberal government given to those very socie¬ 
ties ; a thing entirely uncalled fbr among a people permitted to meet 
freely and name a portion of their rulers. 

Secondly, because for political ends, no property qualification was re¬ 
quired ; a provision which, however well adapted to a country like ours, 
where constitutional rights have been exercised ever since colonial 
times, could not be safely overlooked in one just emerging from a des¬ 
potic though beneficent government. 

Thirdly, because a respectable portion of the old Spaniards residing 
here were themselves desirous of upholding the constitutional system in 
Cuba which they saw tottering in Spain. General Vives, who com- 
manded at that time, regarded the circumstance with anxious solicitude, 
and very reasonably inferred that, if the constitution of 1812 was sus¬ 
tained in this country after the king’s absolute power was acknowledged 
in Spain, the consequences would be fatal to its dependence, however 
rational and honest the views of the constitutionalists might be consid¬ 
ered. Hence his strenuous efforts in 1824, after the restoration of Fer¬ 
dinand, to make the most of the wild and varying schemes which had 
been proposed in the Soles de Bolivar, under the democratic institutions, 
and of the relaxation of the reins of government I have described. The 
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greatly-reduced Spanish military force at that time in the island, and the 
fact that much of it consisted of regular regiments and native militia, 
are sufficient proof that to the solid good sense of the inhabitants, rather 
than any show of force, should be attributed the immediate disappear¬ 
ance of those germs of disquietude. Not even the weakness of General 
Kindelan cpuld induce the planters to lose sight of their chief interest. 
Though General Vives subsequently desired to impress the constitu¬ 
tional party with the idea that they might be carried farther than they 
meant to go, and with that view took especial care that a well-concerted 
scheme for throwing off the Spanish yoke should appear to have been 
devised, it must be acknowledged, that notwithstanding he caused the 
persecution and imprisonment of many individuals, and occasionally the 
ruin and misery of their families, he oftentimes also interfered to miti¬ 
gate the appalling and unavoidable excesses of those menials of govern¬ 
ment, ever ready in such circumstances to exceed the Wishes of the lead¬ 
ing statesmen, and to make political difficulties subservient to the vilest 
purposes. That which should have warned the Spanish ministry of the 
inexpediency of establishing such inappropriate institutions, brought upon 
the island all its subsequent misfortunes.. I refer to the Royal Order 
of 1825, which being the existing law of the land, I take the liberty to 
translate: 

* War Department. The King our master, in whose royal mind great confidence has been inspired 
by your excellency’s proved fidelity, indefatigable zeal in his majesty’s service, judicious and well- 
concerted steps taken since Y. E. had charge of the government, in order to keep in quietude bis 
faithful inhabitants, confine within the proper limits such as would deviate from the path of honor, 
and punish such as forgetting their duties would dare commit excesses in opposition to our wise laws; 
well convinced as H. M. feels, that at no time and under no circumstances whatever will the principles 
of rectitude and love toward H. M. royal person bo weakened which now distinguish Y. E.; and be¬ 
ing at the same time desirous of preventing the embarrassments which under extraordinary circum- 
stancee might arise fVom a division in the command, and from the complicated authority and powers of 
the different officers of government, for the important end of maintaining in that island his sovereign 
authority and the public quiet, it has pleased H. M., in conformity with the advice of his council of 
ministers, to authorize your excellency, f\illy investing you with the whole extent of power which 
by the royal ordinances is granted to the governors of besieged towns. In consequence thereof H. 
M. most amply and unrestrictedly authorizes Y. E. not only to remove from that island such persons, 
holding offices from government or not, whatever their occupation, rank, class, or situation in life may 
be, whose residence there you may believe prejudicial, or whose public or private conduct may ap¬ 
pear suspicious to you, employing in their stead faithful servants of H. M., who shall fully deftcrva 
your excellency’s confidence; but also to suspend the execution of whatever royal orders or general 
decrees in all the different branches of the administration, or in any part of them, os Y. E. may think 
conducive to the royal service; it being in any case required that these measures be temporary, and 
that Y. E. make report of them for bis majesty's sovereign approval. 

*In granting Y. E. this marked proof of his royal esteem, and of the high trust your proven loyalty 
deserves, U. M. expects that in due correspondence to the same, Y. E. will use the most wakeful pru¬ 
dence and reserve, joined to an indefatigable activity and unyielding firmness, in the exercise of your 
excellency’s authority, and trusts that as your excellency shall by this very pleasure and graciousness 
of H. M. be held to a more strict responsibility, Y E. will redouble his vigilance that the laws be ob¬ 
served, that justice be administered, that H. M. faithful vassals be protected and rewarded, and pun¬ 
ishment without partiality or indulgence inflicted on those who, forgetful of their duty end their obli¬ 
gations to the best and most benevolent of monarchs, shall oppose those laws, decidedly abetting sinis¬ 
ter plots, with infraction of them and disregard of the decrees from them issuing. And 1 therefore, by 
royal order, inform Y. E. of the same for Y. E.'s intelligence, satisfaction, and exact observance thereof. 
Goo preserve your excellency’s life. Madrid,28 May, 1825. AmcRiCH.' 

The sad effects of this royal order, which the king only meant to be 
observed temporarily, and under a strict responsibility, ‘ le mas estrecta 
responsibilidad,’ were not immediately felt. ‘Truth and justice compel 
me to assert,’ says one of the most enlightened Cubans, on being rejected 
from the Cortes, in common with all the deputies from this province, 
‘ that notwithstanding the terrible authority conferred on the Captain- 
General by this royal order, Vives, who then held that office, far from 
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putting it in execution during his long government, discovered that its 
application would be equally disadvantageous to Cuba and Spain. 
Under a mild and conciliatory policy this island became the refuge of 
many unhappy proscripts, who were expelled from the peninsular ter¬ 
ritory by the arm of tyranny.’ 

The very judicious administration of the Count Villaneuva, as In- 
tendant, which had undoubtedly an influence materially advantageous 
to the country, was likewise calculated to make every one forget the 
depressed political condition to which the new law had reduced the in¬ 
habitants of Cuba. Under its fearful and comprehensive provisos, 
since become the scourge of the land, public bodies were respected. 
Some of them constantly consulted together on grave subjects, such as the 
rural and domestic police for the management of slaves, the imposition of 
taxes and judiciary reform, and enjoyed the privilege of printing their 
reports, without applying for the consent of the executive ofheers ; and 
the press was moreover very far from being restricted as it now is. 

As a proof that the political servitude created by the royal order of 
1825 was not intended to be permanent, I make an extract from an 
article on the dangers of the slave-trade, published in a periodical of 
Havana, in 1832, under the despotic government of Ferdinand, and 
seventeen years after issuing the royal order above referred to. Immedi¬ 
ately following a very precise detail of facts, of the numbers of im¬ 
ported slaves, and of the relative position of the races, we read : 

‘Thus far we have only considered the power which has its origin in the numbers of the colored 

n uiation that surrounds us. What a picture we might draw', if we were to portray this immense 
y acting under the influence of political and moral causes, and presenting a spectacle unknown in 
history ! We surely shall not do it- But we should lie guilty of moral ireaKon to our country, if we 
were to forget tlie efforts now making to eft'ect a change in the condition of the African race. Philan¬ 
thropic laws, enacted by some of liie £uro|>eau nations, associations of distinguished Englishmen, 
periodicals solely devoted to this subject, elocpient parliamentary debates w hose echoes are constantly 
repeated on this side the Atlantic, bold exhortations from the pulpits of religious sects, political prin¬ 
ciples which with lightninar rapidity arc spreading in both liemisplicres, and very recent commotioni 
in several parts of tlie West Indies, every ibiiig is calculated to aw aken us from our profound slum¬ 
ber and remind us that we must save our country. And should this our beloved mother ask us what 
measures we have adopted to extricate her from her danger, what would those who boast themselves 
her dutiful eons, answer ? The horrid traffic in huinuii blood is carried on in dehuucc of the laws, and 
men who assume the name of patriots, being no other than parrioides. cover the land with shackled 
victims. And as if this were not sufficiently fearful, w ith criminal apathy, Africans freed and brought 
to ihiB country by English policy, arc pcnnitted to reside in our inidet. How different the conduct of 
our neighbors the Americans! Noiwifbstanding the rapid increase of their country ; iiotwithstand- 
ing the white has constantly been four-fifths more numerous than the colored population, and have 
ten ami a half millions to offset two millions; notwithstanding the im])orintion of the latter is pro¬ 
hibited from one end of the republic to the other, and European immigration immense; notwith¬ 
standing the countries lying upon their boundaries have no slaves to inspire dread, they organize asso¬ 
ciations, raise funds, purchase lands in Africa, establish colonies, favor the emigration of the colored 
population to them, increasing their exertions as the exigency may require, not faltering in their 
course, and leaving no expedi'^nt untried which shall prove them friends of humanity and their coun¬ 
try. Not salistied with tlioe general measures, some Slates have adopted very thorough and efficient 
measures. In December, 1831, Louisiana passed a law prohibiting importation of slaves even from 
other States of the Union. 

‘Behold the movement of a great people, who would secure their safety! Behold the model you 
should imitate! But we are told your efforts are vain. You cannot justly reproach us. Our planta¬ 
tions need hands, and if we cannot obtain negroes, what shall we do? Wo ore far from wishing to 
offend a class equally deserving respect and esteem, including many we are happy to call friends. 
Wo are habitually indulgent, and in no instance more so than in that before us. The notions and 
examples to which they have been accustomed justify in a great measure the par\ they act, and an 
immediate benefit and remote danger authorize in others a course of conduct which we wish may 
never be generally and permanently adopted. We would not rudely censure the motives of the 
planters. Our mission requires us only to remark, that it is necessary to adopt some other plan,since 
the change in politics is inconsistent with and hostile to the much longer continuance of the illicit 
traffic in slaves. W'c all know that England has, both with selfish ami humane motives, made and is 
still making great efforts against it by means of treaties. She is no longer the only power thus en¬ 
gaged, since France is also taking her share in the enterprise. The United States will soon appear in 
the field to vindicate down-trodden humanity. They will adopt strong measures, and perseveringly 
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Durcue the pirate negro-dealer. Will he then escape the vigilance of enemies so active and power- 
nil 7 And even should some be able to do so, how enormously expensive must their piracy be! It is 
demonstrable that the number of imported negroes being then small, and their introduction subject 
to uncommon risks, their cost would be so enhanced as to destroy the motive for preferring slave labor. 
A proper regard to our true interests will lead us to consider henceforth other means of supplying our 
wants, since our present mode will ultimately paralyze our resources and be attended with baneful con¬ 
sequences. The equal distribution of the two sexes in the country, and an improved treatment of 
them, would alone be sufficient, not merely to prevent a diminution of their number, but greatly to 
increase it. But the existing disproportion of the sexes forbids our indulging in so pleasing a hope. 
We shall however do much to effect our purposes by discontinuing certain practises, and adopting a 
system more consonant to the good principles that should be our guide. 

* Would it not bo advisable to try some experiments that we may be able to compare the reiulta of 
cultivating cane by slaves, with such other method as we may find it expedient to adopt?’ 

* If the planters could realize the importance of these propositions to their welfare, we should see 
them striving to promote the introduction of white and the exclusion of colored hands. By forming 
associations, raising funds, and in various ways exerting themselves vigorously in a cause so emi¬ 
nently patriotic, they would at once overcome the obstacles to the introduction of white foreigners, 
and induce their immigration by the guarantees of good laws and the assured tranquillity of the 
country. 

* We may be told that these are imaginary plans, and never to be realized. We answer that they 
are essays, not difficult nor expensive, if undertaken, as we suggest, by a wholo'coramunity. If we 
are nut disposed to make the voluntary trial now, the day is at hand when we shall be obliged to 
attempt them, or abandon the cultivation of sugar. The prudent mariner on a boisterous ocean pre¬ 
pares betimes for the tempest, and defies it. He who recklessly abandons himself to the fury of the 
elements is likely to perish in the rage of the storm. 

'How imprudent,’ some may exclaim 'how imprudent,’ to propose a subject which should be for¬ 
ever buried in ' tasting oblivion I’ Behold the gouernl accusation raised against him who dare boldly 
avow new opinions respecting these matters. Unfortunately there is among us an opinion which in¬ 
sists that ‘ silence’ is the true policy. All feel the evils which surround us, are acquainted with the 
dangers, and wish to avoid them. Let a remedy be suggested and a thousand confused voices be 
simultaneously raised; and a significant and imploring ‘ Hush!’ —' bush!’ is heard on every side. Such 
infatuation resembles his who conceals the disease which is hurrying him to speedy death, rather 
than hear its unpleasant history and mode of cure, from his only hope, the physician’s saving science. 
Which betrays cen.surable apathy, he who obstinately rushes headlong to the brink of a mighty pre¬ 
cipice, or he who gives him the timely warning to beware ? Who would thus save a whole commu¬ 
nity perhaps from frightful destruction ? If we knew most positively that the disease were beyond 
all hopes of cure, the knowledge of the fact would not stay the march of death, while it might serve 
but as a terrifying annunciation of his approach. If however, the sick man is endowed with a strong 
constitution, that with timely prescription, promises a probable return of health, it would he unpar¬ 
donable to act the part of a passive spectator. Wo heed not what the selfish say, that the self^ad- 
miring wise censure, or the parricidal accuse us. Reflections of a higher nature guide us, and in the 
spirit of our responsible calling as a public writer, we will never cease to cry aloud, 'Let us save our 
country — let us save our country !’ ’ 

To those who even now assert that the present military and personal 
government is advantageous to those who dislike and fear novelties, to 
those who contend that it is the same system the island enjoyed under 
Ferdinand, we say : Dare publish now at your peril the above docu¬ 
ment, or any thing discreditable, or disparaging to the slave-dealers. 
That I may not lose sight of the order of events, I remind you that im¬ 
mediately after the overthrow of the constitution, and precisely at the 
time the persecution for revolutionary opinions commenced under the 
order of 1825, the country was in its most flourishing and healthy 
period. The fruits of the several acts for promoting the country’s wel¬ 
fare and the development of its resources, which owed their origin to cor¬ 
porations, when they had vitality in them, were gathered then. Moreover 
the judicious and liberal policy above described was continued by the pre¬ 
sent Intendant, who could then act with great independence. As chief of 
the financial department, the Count de Villanueva regulated the mode of 
keeping accounts, corrected abuses and introduced greater simplicity in 
the collection of taxes, and established several facilities beneficial to the 
merchants. By means of his great influence at Madrid, he was ena¬ 
bled to supersede the Captain-General in the Presidency of the Consulado, 
and directing the labors of that body, he made them subserve the deve¬ 
lopment and improvement of the country. Availing himself of the gene¬ 
ral wealth, and of the increasing agriculture of the island, he daringly 
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taxed its products; and it is generally believed that it was during his 
administration, duties of various kinds were imposed without the consent 
of those to be affected by them. He represented ‘ de facto’ the people of 
Cuba ; was the chief fiscal agent; the friend and adviser of the Captain- 
General ; the favorite of Ferdinand’s government. A skilful and 
mighty authority like his could, at such a period, draw abundant re- 
sources from the country to the metropolis, and promote at the same time 
the interests of the former by reforming abuses. To both these objects 
were his exertions successfully directed. To his discriminating judg¬ 
ment it was very evident that a vast territory, capable of great agricul¬ 
tural production, could not maintain its position, much less make progress, 
should its commerce be again limited to the mother country. He was 
aware of the probable results of such limitation. 

First, the total annihilation of the surplus revenue, of which they were 
so desirous at court; 

Secondly, the immediate paralysis of agriculture, the fountain of the 
island’s wealth; and 

. Thirdly, a very extensive contraband trade. 

Villanueva had the waters of the Husille brought into the city by a 
well-devised though costly plan ; the roads near Havana Macadamized, 
and a mud-machine erected to clear the anchorage and preserve the 
wharves. He established the more modern and rational system of sell¬ 
ing at auction to the lowest bidder the performance of various services, 
particularly for the government or the public. He enlarged the Spanish 
navy from the navy-yard of Havana; the regular intercourse between 
the two countries by mail packets was his suggestion, and the Guines 
rail-road is a crowning, ever-memorable and enduring monument of his 
enterprise and genius. Amidst these improvements, beneficial to Spain 
and the island, the Count was enabled to make frequent and heavy remit¬ 
tances to the general treasury in Spain, which was so relieved by them 
that the demands were gradually augmented without any regard to the 
means of meeting them, and the inevitable consequence was, the sacri¬ 
fice of the necessities of the island to the urgency of their payment. 
Thus it happened that the Bank of St. Ferdinand, the establishment of 
which was one of the acts which do honor to Villanueva, had no oppor¬ 
tunity of doing any service to the public, as its capital was specially 
sent for from Madrid. In brief, Count Villanueva’s administration can 
in no way be better appreciated than by bearing in mind that whatever 
liberal and enlightened views he carried into practical effect, he had 
nothing similar to guide him or excite his emulation, in all the Spanish 
territory. His power in Cuba was great, his influence in Madrid had 
no equal, and his credit abroad was such that his promise and accept¬ 
ance was a source of revenue at court. The authority of the captain- 
general himself being eclipsed by his, it is certainly no matter of sur¬ 
prise that public bodies and individuals should have sunk into insigni¬ 
ficance. 

It was in such a state of political weakness and general prosperity, 
that the Estatuto Real, which was the first liberal act of Christina’s re¬ 
gency, found Cuba. Under it the inhabitants of the island observed, as 
they always had done, the laws promulgated in the mother country. A 
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number of members were added to the municipalities, equal to the num¬ 
ber of hereditary members, and the former were by express proviso to 
be individuals who were highest on the tax list. Thus formed, these 
corporations elected the deputies who represented the interests of the 
island at the Spanish congress. This slight political change, which 
enabled the corporations of Havana, Santiago de Cuba, and Puerto Prin¬ 
cipe, to name three deputies in the ‘ Estamentos’ without other free insti¬ 
tutions, was certainly not calculated to alarm the royal authority, how¬ 
ever jealous it might be supposed. Three votes, more or leas, could not 
of course cause any uneasiness ; but it is ever the consequence of free 
institutions, in just proportion to their worth, to diminish the importance 
of individuals. We see then one of the causes of that strenuous 
opposition so successfully exerted to deprive the island of deputies to 
Madrid. Such a refusal, where there is an immense amount of produc¬ 
tive capital to be benefited or injured, or destroyed by the enactments of 
government, and where the colony is not allowed delegates to represent 
its interests at court, has no parallel in any civilized country professing 
to approve of liberal institutions. The island was at that time gov¬ 
erned by General Tacon, whose short-sighted, narrow views and jeal¬ 
ous and weak mind were joined to an uncommon stubbornness of cha¬ 
racter. Never satiated with power, it was through his influence that the 
wealthy portion of the community was divested of the privileges confer¬ 
red on them by the Estatuto. He even deprived the old municipalities 
of Havana of the faculty of naming the under commissaries of police. 
In his own immodest report of his reign, as it was justly termed, he enu¬ 
merated the very extensive and costly buildings and public works he 
had constructed, and from the singular manner in which he accounts 
for procuring the ordinary means, we must suppose he had the power of 
working miracles. To sustain his absolute government by trampling 
on every institution, was the necessary consequence of his first violent 
and unjustifiable act. It was consequential upon his own and his fol¬ 
lowers’ efforts. Any power, any institution, not dependent on the palace 
of the captain-general, might be the means of denouncing abuses, of ex¬ 
posing the real deformity of his and their pretended patriotism; and the 
numberless parasites whose interest ever was to blind the royal eyes, 
magnified the virtues of their hero, while they were rapidly accumula¬ 
ting fortunes at his side. In order to obtain credit in the management 
of the police, he displayed a despotic and even brutal activity in the 
mode of exacting from the under officers, distributed in the several wards 
of the city, under personal responsibility, the apprehension and sum¬ 
mary prosecution of criminals. They soon found that there would be 
no complaint, provided they acted vigorously and brought up prisoners. 
So far from presuming their innocence, or requiring proof of their crimes, 
those who were once arrested were put to the negative and difficult task 
of proving their innocence. The more unwarrantable the acts of his 
subalterns the more acceptable to him, since they, in his opinion, exhibi¬ 
ted the energy of his authority. They trembled in his presence, and 
left it to persecute, to invent accusations, to imprison, and spread terror 
and desolation among the families of the land! It is but just to add, 
that the banditti and thieves and professed gamblers were terrified by 
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his sweeping scythe, and became much more modest than they had been 
during the brief government of the weak and infirm General Ricafort, 
the predecessor of Tacon. The timid and short-sighted merchant who 
projected this reform, did not comprehend or appreciate the illegality of 
the system, nor its pernicious effects on the future destinies of the coun¬ 
try, and was the first to justify the man who dared interpose himself be¬ 
tween the Spanish monarchs and their subjects, to silence every com¬ 
plaint of the latter, and to say to the former, ‘ You shall never hear the pe¬ 
titions of your American vassals contrary to my pleasure.’ The political 
servitude at that moment implanted in the country, was new, and must of 
course excite discontent, which was not unfrequently vented in the ran¬ 
dom conversation of young men. 

The consequence of all this was, a regular system of espionage. The 
prisoners were distributed in the castles, because the jails were insuffi¬ 
cient to contain them. In the dungeons were lodged nearly six hundred 
persons, the cause of whose detention nobody knew ; a fact authentically 
proved by a casual circumstance. In the streets, in the highways and 
fortresses, under a scorching sun, and during the unhealthy season, the 
poor Carlist prisoners, having surrendered themselves, trusting to the 
faith of liberals, were suffered to sicken and sink miserably into a 
premature grave. Let it not be supposed, however, that his political 
persecution was confined to the enemies of the liberal institutions then 
existing in Madrid. The contrary may be adduced from the inconside¬ 
rate protection extended by him to the famous friar Cerito Almeda, 
of whose machinations he appeared to approve, and from the fact that 
events favorable to the queen were at a certain period not permitted to 
appear in the distorted press of Havana. His creed was soon ascer¬ 
tained. He considered those whom he thought likely to tear the veil 
from his tyranny, the veritable traitors, the enemies of his throne,' and 
the advocates of independence in Cuba. He destroyed all freedom of 
discussion in the municipal body, usurped its powers, and frightened 
away such members as he thought would not bend sufficiently to his 
will. He constructed an enormously high, massive, level road through 
the widest avenue of the city, which is at this moment in process 
of removal, at the expense of the same suffering community who had to 
pay for its erection, and had to suffer its unhealthy effects while it re¬ 
mained. General Tacon moreover established a privileged market for 
selling meat and fish, to the detriment of the public and the public reve¬ 
nue, and for the profit of himself and his nearest friends. Those who 
doubt this statement, may find a clue to the facts in the ‘ Expression de 
Agrarios, ante el Tribunale Supremo de Justicia, por el Ayuntamisentos 
de la Habana sobre cargos en residencia al General Tacon,’ printed in 
New-York by Desueur and Company, in 1839. Among other things it 
will there be seen how a man living at his table and board, was subse¬ 
quently found to be interested in the contract for the meat and fish mar¬ 
ket, without its being absolutely binding on him to perform the condition 
of paying in his amount of stock in order to be entitled to his share of 
the profits, which he did nevertheless receive. 

It will likewise be found that the party to that contract was illegally 
preferred to the more regular bidders. It may farther be ascertained 
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from that work that when the contractors obtained the grant and com¬ 
menced exacting unauthorized fees, to the great injury of the public, a 
suit was instituted to investigate and reform the abuse at the tribunal of 
one of the alcades, and that the record was claimed and taken posses¬ 
sion of by Tacon, who still lies under the charge of having caused it to 
disappear, as it is stated in his successor General Espeleta’s official an¬ 
swer, that it is not to be found in the archives of the captain-general¬ 
ship. 

Notwithstanding General Tacon’s efforts at the first election under the 
Estatuto, the voice of his Excellency Don Juan Montalva y Castillo was 
raised in Madrid at the Cortes, and the misconduct of the former partially 
exposed. As it continued, Messrs. Armas and Saco were named for the 
second congress during his government, both very enlightened and able 
men, well acquainted with the circumstances, and friendly to the wel¬ 
fare of the island, and therefore as opposed to the ultra-liberal or revo¬ 
lutionary ideas, as desirous of removing from the Spanish peninsular 
government the shame and discredit of such lawless proceedings bn the 
part of the chief metropolitan authority. To discover imagined conspi¬ 
racies, to commence suits blindly approved by his assessor, to expatri¬ 
ate, to vex, to imprison the citizens, these were Tacon’s noble exploits. 
His artful reports found credit at court. He was therefore continued 
in his government, and the Spanish Cortes in 1836, by a majority of 
thirteen votes, shut their doors, which had always been open to Ameri¬ 
can representatives, against the deputies of the island, then elected and 
at Madrid. They were obliged to return without being allowed the 
privilege of uttering their grievances. This was the single but serious 
act of usurpation which robbed the descendants of the island’s con¬ 
querors of all interference in their administration and tributary system, 
^me time after the oath to the constitution had been taken at Madrid in 
1812, the Spanish General Lorenzo, commanding in St. Jago, encour¬ 
aged by the encomiums and rewards conferred in former times and simi¬ 
lar instances, on slich authorities as first followed the impulse given at 
the court of a political change, thought it his duty to conform to the 
plan most approved by all parties, royalist or liberal, viz: to prolong 
the cry raised at the seat of government. 

He therefore proclaimed the constitution. The wily old general who 
had so successfully snatched from the country all representative or dele¬ 
gate system, would not of course very quietly allow his fabric to be 
levelled to the ground. He made an ostentatious display of his au¬ 
thority, and though well satisfied of the pacific views of the eastern part 
of the island, insisted upon fitting out an expensive expedition, which 
cost the inhabitants more than $500,000, and would have it proceed, 
notwithstanding the commissioners sent by Lorenzo made a formal pro¬ 
mise that the eastern part of the island should preserve their system 
until the queen decided, or would obey at once Tacon’s order to annul 
the constitution, provided an amnesty were granted for the single act of 
proclaiming the same, their sole offence. General Tacon began to make 
use of his favorite weapon (that of attacking the islanders) against Gene¬ 
ral Lorenzo and the Intendant of Havana, by perfidious suggestions cal¬ 
culated to impair their well-proven loyalty to their sovereign. Such 
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improbable stories, the ill-disguised animosity of his passionate language, 
the cognizance by some impartial peninsular tribunals of some of his 
grossly-imagined plans of conspiracy, all had an inlhiencc to force the 
Spanish court to acknowledge, without, for reasons of policy, publicly 
avowing it, the irregular and disorderly course of Tacon’s administra¬ 
tion, and he was removed from office. But nothing was more efficient 
in drawing the mask from his face than the unskilfulness of Joaquin 
Valdez, his standing conspiracy-witness and confidential agent, who in 
framing one of his plans got into a strange quandary by compromitting 
the Intendant of Cadiz, and other respectable old Spaniards, supposed to 
be concerned in the plot. 

l«et me add, to the honor of the Spanish name, that at the subsequent 
sittings of the Cortes, as if the injuries which had just been inflicted on 
Cuba called for immediate redress, it was generally admitted as a mat¬ 
ter of course, what has since been artfully withdrawn from the sight 
of the deputies, that the political condition of that distant colony should 
be attended to and ameliorated without delay. A generous and high- 
minded Spaniard, Don Antonio Benavide, equally loyal to his country 
and desirous of the welfare of its inhabitants, clearly and ably insisted 
upon the adoption of any system in lieu of the omnipotence of the Cap¬ 
tain-General. But the zeal and high sense of justice entertained by 
the congress could give no relief, where the agents of the local govern¬ 
ment were active, and the oppressed country had no advocates to main¬ 
tain her rights. The only result was a royal order authorizing Tacon 
to call a Junta, which he took care should be formed to his liking gene¬ 
rally, composed of authorities named by government, in its pay, with 
three or four private individuals among the general’s pliant tools. This 
Junta was to propose special laws for the government of the island. 
The consequence was exactly what might have been expected. The 
chief soon perceived that, however yielding the members might be, they 
must draw up some rules ostensibly to restrain his untamed will, or ex¬ 
cite the ridicule of even the Spanish Court. After calling together 
and dispersing them instantly, under a show of separating them into 
committees, he rendered the whole attempt inefficient, and feigning fear 
of danger from the plots of the white population, caused every feeling 
of justice to Cuba to be forgotten in Spain. The only proposition which 
seems to have transpired from the sitting of that strange, transitory and 
expensive Junta, was to make the island a vice-royalty and Tacon vice- 
king. But it appears too ludicrous to deserve any credit. 

Notwithstanding it w'as under free institutions that Spain acceded to 
the establishment of the mixed Anglo-Spanish Tribunal at Havana, it 
was when the public bodies of the island were without sufficient energy 
to raise their spontaneous protest on political questions, that the Castilian 
name was humbled by the floating fortress which the English had an¬ 
chored in the port of Havana, as a rallying signal of abolitionism, 
openly and malignantly avowed, as is suflFiciently evident from the fact 
that it was manned by black men in British uniform. These soldiers, 
distributed in the heart of the city, the great number liberated from 
slave-ships by the tribunal, who both during and subsequent to their 
apprenticeship were left in the country in direct communication with 
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their bond-brethren, were the first instruments of spreading discontent 
among the slave population. Very far from independent and from repre¬ 
senting the wealthy planters’ interest must have been the public bodies 
of the island, who thus patiently saw the germs of violent insurrection 
sown broad-cast over the land, without most earnestly assailing the 
Spanish ministry with their complaints. It was not however until about 
the year 1835, that the disproportion of the races became alarming. 
In 1837, General Tacon received an official communication from 
Madrid, enclosing a copy of a note from the Spanish minister at Wash¬ 
ington, containing a vivid picture of the dangers to Cuba from the abo¬ 
litionary efforts making in the United States and generally all over the 
world. He who had heedlessly given new life and development to the 
policy which Vives had only partially unfolded, and which consisted in 
separating the old Spaniards from the natives, was now made to feel 
that the cooperation of the country’s bourgeoisie^ in all their united effort, 
was requisite to oppose the encroachments of the abolitionists. 

The exposition of the Minister at Washington, though abounding with 
contradictory opinions, was in the main exact. It predicted immediate 
danger. No public bodies existing which could be considered as ema¬ 
nating even indirectly from the people, rich or poor, and having dis¬ 
credited and crushed such institutions as once existed in the island, what 
could he do ? He contrived to call a general meeting of the planters 
in the city of Matanzas, whose very judicious report provided for do¬ 
mestic and rural government, material defence and funds to carry their 
plans into effect. The colonization of the island by white inhabitants, 
which had been unlawfully terminated, was demanded by this meeting 
of planters, who also insisted upon the establishment of a rural militia. 
In consequence of these requisitions, their resolutions on the first were 
not carried into execution. The immigration of whites has been mate¬ 
rially obstructed by an influential party, who consider it hostile to the 
introduction of laborers more consonant to their taste and interest. 
General Valdez was latterly named Captain-General, an honest and 
generous soldier, whose memory is still dear to the liberal party in Spain, 
wearing many honorable marks of worth, gray in the service of his 
country, but his capacity undoubtedly impaired by age, joined to a 
general ignorance of the colonies and of political affairs, common to all 
the military as a class. A person observing the progress of English 
pretensions respecting Cuba, would certainly conclude that Lord Pal¬ 
merston had himself chosen such a man, who though beyond the reach 
of bribery, and incapable of wilful wrong to his country, was from his 
weakness a suitable and manageable instrument. Let it however be 
said in his praise, that he had occasion to show that when the Captain- 
General chooses to put an end to the slave-trade it is in his power to 
do so. 

Soon after his arrival, a series of by-laws made for the government 
of the slaves was published, wherein, instead of providing for the real 
circumstances of the occasion, the dominical rights of the master were 
suddenly attacked, yet not so much perhaps by their positive provisos, 
as the appearance of interference at a period when the restlessness and 
uneasiness of the blacks required measures of an entirely contrary 
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nature. The management of a slave country is ever a difficult matter. 
To avoid the commission of great errors, in the condition of Cuba, 
would have been scarcely less than miraculous. The actual feelings 
of the blacks could not, with certainty, be ascertained by individuals 
who had either recently arrived from Spain, or never attended on their 
estates but for a few moments, or during excursions of pleasure. Thus 
it happened, that many judicious planters, judging from the small and 
gradual changes in the domestic life of the blacks, foresaw the coming 
storm for years, while the government agent could not comprehend, 
and resolutely refuted, such opinions as they thought unnecessarily 
alarming. 

Mr. Turnbull, the English consul, who from his European reputa¬ 
tion would never have been allowed to occupy the post of consul at Cuba, 
had the Cuban proprietors had an organ of complaint, other than the 
government agents, concerted incendiary plots, and boldly prosecuted 
them, notwithstanding the timely and honorable interference of Garcia, 
one of the governors of the city of Matanzas. 

I might name several little incidents, evident precursors of an insur¬ 
rection, which for many years before the late repeated attempts, de¬ 
manded a change in the system of the whole island ; a change which 
would have taken place under a government having the means and dis¬ 
position to ascertain the true state of things. But as I am not writing 
the history of Cuba, I must rest here for a time, reserving for another 
opportunity, the relation of late events, as they were communicated to 
me, and which you could not well understand, without this preliminary 
exposition, which to my great joy is now concluded. 


THE BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 


BT ■ UALLAOU CT. 


High in the air, instinct their guide, 
Speeding, until their home is won; 

By no leinplation drawn a«ide. 

The feathered travellers move on. 

From cold and storms they wing their flight 
To southern lands with cloudless skies, 

Wliere Nature smiles, forever bright. 

And wintry terajwsts never rise. 

I too like them would take my way 
To warmer regions, ’till the blast 

And withering frost, of winters day, 

With all its gloomy hours, were past. 


And when old age comes stealing on, 

And being’s sun must coldly shine. 

To some fair clime I would be gone. 

Where Life’s spring could again be mine. 
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THE DESERT OF THE WORLD. 


A M 


A 1 . 1 . K a o&r. 


Deep in the deserts wild of burning sand. 

Far from mv mountain home, 

Far from the vales and streams of Fatherland, 
Alone 1 roam. 

I see, at distance o*er the barren brown, 

A placid lake at rest; 

Shadowy hills and moving clouds float down 
Its glancing breast. 


Alas! the waters vanish, thin as light. 
When thirsty feet draw near; 

Like Error, they at distance cheat the sight. 
Then disappear. 

Over the hot and heavy soil I tread. 

How wearily and slow! 

The pitiless sun ^ats down upon my head. 
Yet on I go. 

I see the unburied bones of mighty hosts. 

In drifted sand-hills near; 

1 hear the mutterings of their thirsty ghosts, 

‘ No water here!’ 


But now far ofT I see, cheered on once more, 
A half-hid palm-tree stand; 

Branch after branch, aloft it rises o’er 
The sea of sand. 

So to the shipwrecked mariner, at last. 
Sinking in long death-strife. 

Over the main comee on, with growing mast, 
The ship of life. 

The low acacia lifts its fragrant head. 
Planted beside the well; 

Its yellow flowers o’er sultry breezes sinead 
A pleasant smeU. 


See the green bending boughs, how beautiful, 
Down o’er the fountain slanting; 

And birds among the leaves shady and cool. 

Are loudly chanting. 

Hope nerves afresh each slowly-lagging limb. 
Onward I run, I fly; 

Down on my knees I fall beside its brim — 

The well is dry! 

* Oh God ! a death of thirst! and life all spent — 
Ended ere yet begun! 

Father it is Thy Hand, I am content, 

Tht will be done V 
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I lay me down boncath the jm.lra; the cup 
My hands still vainly keep; 

And deadly faintness wrajis my senses up, 
Like sudden sleep. 

The desert w as not in my dreams, nor heal, 
Nor weariness, nor thirst; 

But 8{>arkling from the rocks before my feet. 
The foimtain burst. 


I laughed to see the joyous streams all round 
Run purling through the plain ; 

And rustled in my ears the plashy sound 
Of falling rain. 


I woke. The cup was brimming in my hand, 
The drops of Heaven still fell; 

And by my side, ran over in the sand 
The bubbling well. 


^arannoA, October, 1843. 


\ 


GOSSIP OF A PLAYER. 


Br TUf LAT- WILLIAM ALBOT. 


PRIMITIVE -WELCH THEATRE: RIDICULOUS ADVENTURE. 

The building which we secured for our performances was a large 
empty house, in its arrangements very like the hotels of the Spanish 
noblesse. A large stable occupied the lower portion of it: this part was 
dedicated to the audience. A way was broken al)©ve into the house, 
where our stage was formed, not very extensive, as may be imagined, 
but still sufficiently large to answ^er the purpose. Behind the scenes it 
was almost impossible to pass, in consequence of the room being very 
limited in its dimensions. I had, like all young actors who have the 
means of procuring it, a splendid wardrobe. In the play of Pizarro my 
Rolla’s dress was superb, and quite w'orthy the court of the Incas. My 
royal master, Ataliba, was contented with a simple shirt, and a little 
drapery formed of glazed calico. My ambition prompted me to lose no 
time in producing that gaudy and attractive play. The Welch looked 
upon me with primitive wonder. I died like a hero, amidst deafening 
shouts of applause, and the ill-concealed tears and sobs of many a 
Welch beauty. Those tears however were quickly changed, first to 
gentle titterings, and finally to obstreperous bursts of laughter. The 
company of actors was limited, and the principals were compelled to do 
the work of supernumeraries. Our gallant army was in nubihus^ and 
I presume that the representative of Rolla w'as never treated wdth so 
much respect before. It was of course essential to remove my body pre¬ 
vious to interment, and thus commenced the funeral procession : Alonzo 
and Ataliba had each a leg, Cora and the blind man, who by the way 
had played four or five parts, had an arm. In the first place, one leg 
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was put up ; down went that; and then they tried the other; one arm 
touched the floor, one leg was flying in the air, while strong expressions 
were hovering about my lips, longing to have vent, for I was full of 
indignation at my beautiful tragedy-acting being destroyed by their 
awkardness. At length they succeeded in getting half my body off at 
one of the wings, and there I stuck fast, for there was literally no room 
to carry me farther ; but fortunately the delicate, tender Cora recollec¬ 
ted that at the next entrance there was a fair chance of putting an end 
to my torture and the amusement of the audience. I was instantly re¬ 
moved, and every obstacle was vanquished. A fire-place was in that 
position, and they literally crammed me, finery and all, half-up the 
chimney! The curtain was obliged to be lowered immediately, to re¬ 
lieve me from my agonizing situation; and I came down amidst the 
convulsive laughter of the whole company, and afterward to my own 
great amusement, the picture of one of the celebrated Mrs. Montague’s 
protegees on the first of May. The retrospect is infinitely more agree¬ 
able than was the fact itself; although I very soon got over my chagrin. 
For a few days, in my walks, I produced nearly as much amusement 
as my friend Liston in his palmy days; and many a black and blue 
eye was turned upon me with something more than a simper, as I re¬ 
minded the gazer of the absurd situation in which I had been placed. 
My performance of the Stranger was considered very touching, but I 
am afraid it is a play that does not much improve the morals of any 
place, as there are many fair ones who may be tempted to commit the 
sin for the sake of the reconciliation. 


EXCURSION TO CHEPSTOW AND TINTERN ABBET. 

To return to Bristol. I started on a pedestrian excursion with a 
friend, highly educated and accomplished, for the purpose of visiting 
Berkeley Castle, with all its historical recollections, Chepstow Castle, the 
prison of some of the regicides of Charles the Martyr, and that most 
magnificent of ruins, Tintern Abbey. Of Berkeley Castle, where I 
had the honor afterward of being a guest, I will speak hereafter. 
Chepstow is a ruin, of great beauty, and its position is most romantic. 
One of the towers is built on the edge of a rock, overhanging the lovely 
river of the Wye : the ivy clinging to and combining with both, con¬ 
veys the idea that one is coeval with the other. The gate was nearly 
perfect, and a deep dry moat was on the land side : there were rooms in 
sufiicient preservation to be let during the summer months; and oh ! how 
I longed to be one of its occupants, and to be enabled to wander at night 
through its baronial halls and tenantless apartments; to hear the whis¬ 
pers of the autumnal breeze, and to watch the fitful changes of the moon, 
throwing her silvery light upon the w aters; to hear the meanings of 
Martin and of his brother regicides, whose prison was in the keep, as 
if in deep repentence of their guilt; for surely the errors and even the 
crimes of Charles were greatly obliterated by his gallant bearing from 
the moment he became a prisoner, and through the brutal treatment he 
experienced from his fanatical persecutors. 
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After having been delighted, not sated, with the interest attached to 
this castle, we bent our steps back to the town, of which we took a sur¬ 
vey ; a town which has by no means excited the great interest it is 
worthy to produce in the mind of a lover of the picturesque. For ages 
the truly ancient British chieftains of Chepstow preserved that region 
from the iron tyranny of the Northerns. Patriotic were their motives, 
glorious their deeds: to their bravery it was owing that the people of 
the ancient city of Caerleon to the west, and of many other opulent towns, 
dwelt in peace, security and independence. The walls of Chepstow 
extend full a mile and a half below the present town. They are of 
solid masonry, very thick, and at least from twelve to sixteen feet in 
height; proving that in the olden time the city must have been consid¬ 
erably larger and of great importance. The tide at Chepstow has been 
known to rise some sixty feet, and is only equalled in height by that of 
the Bay of Fundy, North-America. 

We now started lor Tintern Abbey, a distance of not more than five 
miles. The day was gloomy, with an occasional shower, but not suffi¬ 
cient to damp our ardor. On our arrival we took up our quarters at a 
little public house, where we found simple fare, with that extreme clean¬ 
liness and homely comfort so often to be met with by the road-side in 
England ; but we were obliged to check our enthusiasm with respect to 
the object of our visit, for the landlord, who was the guardian of the 
Abbey, was not expected home till late in the evening; and, by way 
of preventing any encroachments upon his domain during his absence, 
he had taken the keys with him. We sat down however with very 
respectable appetites to an excellent chicken, together with eggs and 
bacon and some home-brewed ale, and did as much justice to our repast 
as the abbots of old (who were now sleeping in their cold monuments in 
our immediate vicinity) did to more sumptuous fare. Toward evening 
the weather assumed a more dreary character, and heavy gusts of wind 
broke upon our ears, conveying an indistinct but pleasurable feeling of 
solemnity, while it recalled all the deep and powerful interest of the past. 
At length, between nine and ten, our host returned, and we prevailed 
upon him, though not without considerable difficulty, and the gentle in¬ 
sinuation of an additional fee, to conduct us into the interior of the sacred 
edifice. The door of the great entrance was opened, and the lamp of 
our conductor sent forth a dim unearthly light that at every step seemed 
to lead us like a will-o’-the-wisp to some point of danger. It was a 
place and an hour when Superstition walked in all her terrors; and it 
required no exaggerated feeling to imagine that this was the place 
where 

‘Descending ppirits have conversed with man, 

And told the secrets of the world unknown.' 

The moaning blasts through the trees every moment checked our 
footsteps, with an undefined sensation of fear; the broken monuments 
impeded our path, and it was only by the uncertain and precarious 
light of the half-clouded moon, that we could occasionally trace the 
outline of this superb abbey ; its massive broken arches, with here and 
there one entirely perfect, which had defied the hand of time somewhat 
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longer than those in its vicinity. In a momentary struggle, the moon 
would shake off the dark and mountainous clouds that fitfully enve¬ 
loped her; and burst forth in all her glorious majesty, and for a few 
minutes literally bewilder the mind with the superb magnificence of 
days gone by. Here the imposing ceremonies of the Roman Church 
had weaned the mind from the cares and anxieties of the world ; had 
brought the haughty feudal lord to humble prayer by the side of his 
humble vassal; and had sent up the song of praise, in adoration of the 
Deity. The eastern window has so often excited the admiration of the 
painter, by its rich and varied tracery, that I should only weaken the 
force of its beauty by an attempt at its description here. If my me¬ 
mory however be not faithless, it is universally considered as one of the 
most gorgeous specimens of Gothic taste. The following morning we 
again visited this holy ground; and notwithstanding the glaring light 
of the sun which now shone forth in all its brilliancy, very little if any 
of its interest had diminished. The surrounding cells, and the minor 
details of the building, were more freely exposed to our view. The 
Abbey at the period of our visit belonged to the late Duke of Beaufort. 
The extreme care and watchfulness bestowed upon it, proved how 
sensible his Grace was of the value of this relic, and that he considered 
it as a bright jewel in his ducal coronet. The well known taste and 
elegance of mind which so fully belong to his noble successor have 
doubtless secured for it the same care and attention. 

How pleasing is the contrast so frequently afforded between the con¬ 
duct of these lords of the domain and that of corporate bodies who have 
become the possessors of some of the most valuable remains in the 
country, of relics where history loves to dwell; where ancient lore 
unfolds its pages, and with graceful step leads us to martial hall and to 
lady’s bower! But modern ‘ Improvement,’ with its accursed hand, 
willingly destroys what ought to be imperishable. Look at the daring 
and vulgar efforts which have so frequently been made to remove the 
ancient gates of York, and thus to deprive that Roman city of at least 
one of its most hallowed recollections. But, thank heaven ! such bar¬ 
barism has not yet entirely struck at the foundation of all that has 
hitherto been held most sacred ; nor has the day yet arrived, on which 
the son can look back with cold and chilling indifference upon the noble 
deeds of his progenitors. But hold! I hear the prompter’s bell give 
warning that I must exchange the reality for the fiction of life, and 
dress for a new part. 


THBATJUCAI. ESPRIT-DE-OORPS ; AN UNEXPECTED HONOR; 80WZRBT. 

A MOST absurd circumstance occurred to me on my return to Bristol 
from this excursion. It was in the month of September, at which time 
the annual fair is held. This fair is a great mart for the sale of horses, 
woollens, ‘ and other sweet-meats,’ as my friend Caleb Quotem says. I 
accompanied Mr. Brunton, the father of Mrs. Yates of the Adel phi 
Theatre, to one of the celebrated shows exhibited there. And here I 
must offer an apology to the gentleman presiding over one of those in- 
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tellectual amusements, for not recollecting his name : as it is my interest 
however to cultivate the good will of my reader, in the hope that he 
will strongly recommend my writings to his ‘ numerous friends and 
acquaintances/ I will give him the choice of three names to select 
from; and if he should fortunately hit upon the right one, I have no 
doubt it will be some satisfaction to the injured individual. If it were 
not Scowton, it miglit have been Richardson, and if wrong in both, we ’ll 
confer the honors upon Gyngell. We gazed with admiration upon the 
magnificently attired ladies and gentlemen, their faces covered with 
brick-dust, and their lips, those of the gentlemen I mean, with corked 
moustaches, while black raven hair hung in graceful profusion down 
their necks. Here we saw the chieftain of the Castle dance with one 
of his female vassals, without the slightest affectation of pride or dis¬ 
tinction in any of his movements ; one moment exchanging the graceful 
bolero for an Irish jig, and the next elevating at arm’s length the active 
Columbine, whose performances were of course reserved for the panto¬ 
mime ; here stood a dwarf, under the wing of an Irish giantess, and 

dark lowering banditti arm-in-arm with the ladies of-Court! There 

stood the Bleeding Nun, with a fond recollection of the world she had 
left, regaling herself with her favorite beverage of gin-and-water; 
while the pot-boy looked on with admiration and wonder, to see how 
one spirit despatched the other in so brief a period. 

The deep-sounding gong at length sent forth its funeral sounds, and 
called these artists to their vocation. This however was only a lure 
to induce the people to lose no time, but to be good-natured, and part 
with their little sixpences at once. This outward stage was no sooner 
cleared, than up we mounted and paid a shilling each for a front seat: 
but judge of our confusion, or rather that of Mr. Brunton, who had 
been so long a disciple of Thespis, that it was impossible for him to 
escape the lynx-eyed manager, proprietor and money-taker. No, said 
the multifarious functionary, with an evidently wounded spirit, and with 
a huskiness in his throat, which seemed the index of profound sensi¬ 
bility, (though justice compels me to say, I believe it arose less from the 
latter feeling,than from an early use of spirituous liquors) ‘no, times 
is bad to be sure, but not so bad as to allow us to take money from our 
ovm brethren I immediately retreated, to give way to some other 
applicants for tickets, and should have been grateful if a trap-door had 
at that moment opened and engulphed me. I felt the force of ‘ sauve 
qui peuty but did not dare to take advantage of it; I therefore remained, 
a living monument of alabaster. My friend ‘ blushed this once, who 
never blushed before / Scowton, Richardson, or Gyngell, called loudly 
for an aid-de-camp, who came quickly to the spot, received his orders, 
darted off in an instant, glancing obliquely at two such distinguished 
persons, as I presume from his orders he considered us, while we were 
requested to wait a moment. 

Now be it known to those who are unacquainted with the fact, that 
on all occasions when Royalty honors the theatre with its presence, the 
manager is always in waiting ; in full court-suit, and with a silver 
candlestick in each hand, he precedes the royal personages to their 
box, backing the whole way, like a well-trained horse. Our conductor 
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appeared, not in a court-suit, it is true, nor with silver candlesticks, 
but observing all the proper forms and ceremonies, by preceding us in 
the same way, carrying a large sieve of saw-dust, which he sprinkled 
before our steps as we descended the platform leading to the most con¬ 
spicuous and distingue seat that could be procured for us. The as¬ 
tonishment of the audience at this extraordinary parade is indescriba¬ 
ble ; and not even the magnificence of the appointments, the splendor 
of the scenery, and the extraordinary beauty of the poetry, could arrest 
their attention one moment. They undoubtedly looked upon us as 
foreign princes travelling incog. 

I ought to have mentioned that the preceding summer, I had played 
a short engagement at the Haymarket Theatre, and thus laid the foun¬ 
dation for my speedy return to the metropolis atone of the larger houses. 

My debut was in the character of-, (the name is illegible,) in 

‘ Lovers’ Vows,’ in which I had every reason to be satisfied with my 
reception ; my second part was that of George Barnwell, and then I 
appeared with my friend Sowerby, in the ‘ Doubtful Season,’ in which 
piece he sustained a very prominent character. I have already spoken 
of the extraordinary acting of Sowerby, and he certainly had the merit 
of puzzling the critics. There was a wildness and extravagance in his 
style, which frequently excited the risible muscles, and again there 
would be a burst of genius, that was hailed with rapture. The judg¬ 
ment of Colman as a critic, always ranked high, and he after witnessing 
his performance in the above play, left the theatre with a doubt he could 
ill express: 

‘ In short,’ said he, ‘ I was never so much at fault; for he is either 
the worst actor I ever saw, or decidedly one of the best.’ 

As Sowerby has once more stumbled on my path, I cannot refrain 
from relating an anecdote of him, which occurred in Glascow. He was 
on intimate terms with a Mr. Montgomery, a near relation of the Earl 
of Gosford, and whose assumed name was Barry. This gentleman had 
all the advantage and accomplishments appertaining to his position in 
life. He had ‘ finished’ at Oxford and was afterward a short time in the 
army. His qualifications for the stage were by no means equal to his 
natural and acquired talents. He had a private income of some three 
hundred pounds a year; and without being parsimonious, had always 
funds sufficient to protect him against the petty accidents of life. 
Sowerby, who was the most careless of mortals, frequently borrowed 
money; and although there was not a particle of meanness in his com¬ 
position, he almost as frequently neglected to return it. On one occa¬ 
sion, being pressed for twenty pounds, he called upon Montgomery to 
borrow that sum; but the latter gentleman decidedly refused him; 
arguing that the other, though sufficiently honest, was a careless fellow, 
who never heeded the consequences of breaking his promise to return 
the money, and that he, Montgomery, had in consequence on one or 
two occasions suffered serious annoyance. Sowerby pressed his suit 
with earnestness, but his friend was inflexible. At length he left the 
house in great dudgeon, but returned within half an hour, apparently 
indifferent to what had occurred, and said : ‘ Well, if you ’ll not ad¬ 
vance me any money, I presume you ’ll not object to take a walk 
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with me.’ Certainly not, was the reply. He was muffled up in a 
great-coat which did not at all accord with the season; but Mont¬ 
gomery knew it was idle to thwart him a second time, and quietly 
submitted to his eccentricity. They went to the salt-market, at an 
hour when the place was densely crowded with merchants and men 
of business ; and when they had arrived in the heart of the vast throng, 
from which there was no possibility of retreat; with a daring fully 
equal to any of the exhibitions of Rob Roy on the same ground, 
Sowerby turned quietly round upon his victim, and said, in a calm tone: 
‘ I must have that twenty pounds.’ Montgomery, treating it half in jest, 
half in earnest, again refused. Sowerby then firmly grasped his arm, 
at the same time renewing his entreaties; but Montgomery, notwith¬ 
standing his extreme amiability of disposition, at length was roused into 
a strong feeling of annoyance, and rebuked him rather sharply. Per¬ 
haps there never was a man more sensitively nervous upon any point 
that could by possibility bring him before the public, more especially 
when composed of all classes as this was. ^werby knew this, and 
played with and tickled his victim like a trout, till he arrived at his 
object. He then, with a cool determination, which the other knew it 
was in vain to trifle with, repeated : 

‘ I must have the money, or I ’ll publicly expose you.’ 

‘ How !’ said Montgomery ; ‘ what do you mean V 

‘ Simply this !’ He then partially unbuttoned his coat, and displayed 
beneath it a harlequin jacket, with all its gay parti-colors, and rich 
spangles. ‘ You will walk with me in this dress, or lend me the 
money.’ 

What was the result ? The twenty pounds were immediately ad¬ 
vanced. Poor fellows! Both have quitted this earthly scene, to be 
more justly dealt with ! The one died from the effects of over-sensi¬ 
bility, arising from the failure of his hopes ; the other in sheer insanity, 
calling out: ‘ Saddle white Surry for the field to-morrow I’ 


EDINBURGH; SPEECHIFYING; SCOTTISH HOSPITALITY. 

I WAS engaged by Mr. Henry Siddons, then manager of the Edin¬ 
burgh Theatre, to sustain the leading characters on Miss O’Neil’s first 
visit to the Scottish metropolis. The night previous to her first per¬ 
formance, the portico in front of the theatre was crowded by porters, 
who established a regular bivouac, for the purpose of making a rush to 
secure places the moment the box-office was opened in the morning. 
We performed there three w^eeks, and every night the theatre was 
crowded to suflfocation. The cautious Scott was mounted on the high¬ 
est pinnacle of enthusiasm ; and a more delightful time I never passed. 
My letters of introduction were of a very flattering character, and in 
all my travels I never met with more genuine hospitality than in Scot¬ 
land. I established many friendships, which continued as long as circum¬ 
stances permitted me to cultivate them ; and I shall ever think with 
gratitude of the many acts of kindness I received there. I had previ¬ 
ously the good fortune to be known intimately to Colonel Bethune of 
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Balfour, in Fifeshire, a gentleman of considerable fortune and most 
agreeable talents. He had retired from the army on succeeding to his 
patrimony, and now divided his time between Paris, London, Bath, 
Cheltenham, and his estate; and a most delightful life he had of it. 
The moment my engagement was concluded, he insisted upon my giving 
him a month at Balfour. He was a bachelor ‘ on the wrong side,’ as it 
is termed, ‘of fifty.’ Two old maiden aunts, of the most primitive 
character, lived with him. Neither of them had ever visited Edinburgh 
more than once, and had never crossed the border. They were ex¬ 
tremely formal and extremely kind. On my arrival at the mansion, 
about five o’clock, 1 found I had only time to prepare my toilet and be 
presented before dinner. 1 entered the drawing-room and was intro¬ 
duced to the ladies, who had, it appears, previously been made acquainted 
with my profession; when to my friend’s horror, and my own great 
amusement, one of them, in a formal set manner, requested 1 would 
favor them with a speech ! 1 immediately commenced, to their infinite 

satisfaction, with, ‘ Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon,’ etc. This 
became a regular joke, at least with the Colonel; and upon our dining 
at Wemys Castle, and other mansions in that most hospitable country, 
1 was regularly asked, in the presence of the ladies, to make a speech. 

I will not describe the effect produced upon me on this my first visit 
to Edinburgh by its singularly romantic appearance. The blending of 
the modem and the antique, the Grecian and the Gothic, gives to the 
first glance of the stranger an absorbing interest. I had a letter 
to Walter Scott, the great magician, but he was absent, and of course 
I did not take the liberty of hunting the lion in his den. 1 had the honor, 
some time after, of passing three days with him at Abbotsford, through 
a letter of introduction from one of his earliest friends, William 
Erskine, a man of most refined taste, and distinguished as one of the 
Scottish Judges. 1 shall have reason to refer to this visit, without need¬ 
lessly dwelling upon it now. 


THB 8TAR-8T8TEM ; OUT MANNERINO IN LOJJDON. Itc. 

Our London season commenced with a great variety of attraction; 
and let me remark, that the Drama would never have been in so melan¬ 
choly a position as it now is, had the same tone of management con¬ 
tinued. The first severe blow was given by Elliston, who with all his 
talent and eccentricity was a great charlatan, and was very honestly 
entitled to the distinguished appellation of ‘ King Humbug,’ which he 
appeared so desirous to obtain. Under his management commenced 
that ruinous and pernicious system of ‘ stars, which served to annihi¬ 
late the ambition of each tyro in the profession, and place all hopes of 
his advancement in a dim and miserable perspective. A great effort 
was made to vitiate the public taste ; and unhappily, to a certain ex¬ 
tent it succeeded. 

An audience is no longer induced to visit the theatre for the purpose 
of enjoying a dramatic festival; but flaming letters and exaggerated 
pretensions are thrust forward to usurp the undivided favor of the public. 
The reigning characteristic of taste is fickleness; and I regret to say 
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that managers, instead of opposing it by all the means in their power, 
have endeavored to encourage it. We have, for instance, Mr. W. 
Farren, an admirable actor doubtless, usurping the highest position in 
an establishment, and exacting from the management such terms as can 
only be met by placing the otlier branches of the profession in the hu¬ 
miliating situation of comparative penury and distress ; while the un¬ 
bounded vanity and pretensions of the one, operate to the ruin of all the 
rest. Will that excellent actor, Mr. Farren, recollect that there was 
an artist of the name of Munden, whose talent was of the highest order, 
although bordering occasionally on caricature, and who was contented 
to mingle his versatile powers with those of the celebrated names which 
surrounded him ? He never ventured to dictate to authors, that if such 
and such a part were written to show off the abilities of another per¬ 
former, he would not perform in the play! What then becomes of the 
spirit of emulation, without which no artist can be truly great ? The 
system is, in fact, to recommend one species of excellence, and destroy 
the sense of all other merit. The genius of the author is necessarily 
cramped, for he is compelled to write under stipulations and restrictions, 
that dam up the current of his natural feelings, in the fear that his hoped- 
for production may be thrown aside, if the leading actor declines the 
performance of a character, simply because it does not occupy the sole 
and undivided attraction of the play. Another objection may be very 
rationally urged, namely: that from the want of that stimulus which 
can only be excited by surrounding talent, the exclusive actor degene¬ 
rates into mannerism, and loses all the force and beauty of variety. 
He of necessity becomes tovjours perdrix ; and Sir Peter Teazle and old 
Cockletop are to be distinguished by the difference of dress, but not by 
any marked definition of character. 

The muse of the Great Unknown had taken at this period a deep 
root in England, France and Germany. His charming poetry had 
yielded to the powerful and daring genius of Byron, and he lost not a 
moment in striking out a new path, unapproachable to any other steps. 
The magic influence of his pen gave life and being to persons and events 
hitherto scarcely known by the intervening generations to exist; and 
all the beautiful fiction of romance interwoven as it was with great his¬ 
torical resparch, interested the public mind in a manner almost unpre¬ 
cedented. Scissors and paste were put in requisition by the half-dra¬ 
matists of the day, and with the aid of those powerful auxiliaries, many 
a tolerable operatic and melo-dramatic play was dished up from the 
‘ Heart of Mid Lothian,’ ‘ Guy Manncring,’ ‘ Rob Roy,’ etc. What 
would these dramas have been, if their success had depended upon the 
genius or great talent of an individual actor ? They would not have 
been tolerated for a single night. A host of dramatic intellect then lent 
its support. 

Let as take, for example, the play of ‘ Guy Mannering Liston, too 
well known to require a comment: Emery, one of the greatest actors 
the stase ever knew ; with what delight I look back to the recollection 
of the latter, and of his wonderful powers ! His Tyke, in the play of 
‘ The School of Reform,’ was a master-piece of high tragedy, and the 
broadest humor; a combination of excellence rarely to be met with. 
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His appearance and roughness of manner off the stage were almost 
clownish, and yet he had many of the accomplishments of a finished 
gentleman. He was an excellent marine artist, an admirable musician, 
and possessed a natural taste for poetry. One leading passion of his 
life was the turf, and this involved him in a round of society detrimen¬ 
tal to his health and fatal to his career. He died in the very prime of 
life; and so great was his popularity among all classes, that a public 
subscription was made for his widow, amounting to upward of three 
thousand pounds. Sinclair was also at that time in full possession of 
public favor, and warbled most delightfully; Blanchard, who had the 
happy talent of rendering secondary characters most prominent without 
disturbing the harmony of the whole; and then came that round, fat, 
vulgar, humorous, rosy countenance of Tokely ; a man scarcely con¬ 
scious of the talent he possessed ; a fine portrait of Bacchus bestriding 
the wine barrel, the great error of whose life was in draining too freely 
the juice of the grape. 


l’envoi: to miss e.r.n. . . . 


BT H. W. 


Could’st thou look forth amid the noise and smoke 
Of the CTeat mart upon the a^ed woods, 

From vmoee steep bluffi of pine thou oft hast caught 
Full many a glimpse of misty meadow-land, 

And hollows filled with sunsnine, thou W'ould’st tliink 
Less of the world and its vain mockeries. 

And love that more from which thou hast received 
That blissful quietude and perfect peace 
Which laketh off from life the weary weight 
Of misery and bondage. Here thy ear 
Was never filled with tumuli, nor ihy thoughts 
Made wretched by a life of vanity: 

But in that purity and holiness 
Which seemed to sanctify each mossy nook 
And hollow of the forest, thou did’st see 
Some caiLse for joy, some rea.son why thy heart 
Should grow as peaceful as the quiet woods 
And glens around thee. Nor can I believe 
That these intelligible forms have grown 
Less w'orthy of thy love, although thine eye 
Hath long since lost them amid piles of brick, 

And crowded thoroughfares. That blessed mood 
Which steals upon us when we least expect 
Its holy influence, and so imbues 
The spirit with a sen.se of loveliness 
That we seem one with nature ; that serene 
And perfect joy which dwells amid the deep 
Keligious gloom of venerable w'oods. 

And wheresoe’er the sweet wind blows from coves 
Roofed o’er with emerald ; these, if 1 err not, 

Have left upon thy life a blessedness 
And a diviner beauty which hath grown 
Insepamble from thy purest thoughts, 

And brightens o’er thy face whose rose-like bloom 
Foretells love’s redd^ung morning. 
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If this be 

The secret of thy happiness, how oft 
Amid the city's tumult liast thou sighed 
For these wide fields of bloomy mounlain-land, 
Amid whose sweet seclusion thy voung heart 
Drew forth from nature all ennobling aims, 

All generous impulses, and whaLsoe er 
Hath given thy life its merry moods of thought, 
And liappy romance. Nor when thou art come 
Once more amid these aisles of evergreen, 

Shalt thou be less the laughter-loving girl 

That I knew long ago, when through these groves^ 

With rosy cheeks and bonnet backward thrown, 

V Thy small feet twinkled in the thick soft grass, 

And sprouting wintergreen. 

Tliis nook of pine, 

Beneath whose rustling screen the winter-drift 
Lies white as ivory, still shows its banks 
Of creeping myrtle, and the sapphire sky 
Of changeful March that shines betw’een this huge 
Gray ceiling overhead, is still as pure 
And prodigal of sunshine. Yellow leaves 
Are here amid the knolls, and here are tracks 
Of little snow-birds *neath the leafless beech. 

And prints of squirrels leading amid bark 
And scattered pine cones, o'er yon long white logs 
That bridge the silent hollow. From the clefts 
Of yonder hemlock, wbise huge body lies 
Capp’d with a ridge of silver, glossy tufts 
Of brightening wood-moss twinkle, and his sides 
Wet with the melting snow that drips aloof. 

Gleam in the blaze of noontide. How the wind 
Moans in this stimly cedar,, through whose roof 
Of venerable bougns the golden light 
Is scarce let in! Now from its deep rich gloom 
Of sea-green foliage the broad-winged crow 
Floats through the sunshine upward, to his perch 
Upon the crooked pine-top, o’er whose cone 
Of dark red limbs and plumes of emerald 
The wood-hawk, whiter than the drifting cloud, 
Sails like a spot of silver. Noiselessly 
The brook wells in the loose black earth below, 
Upon whose barky mould, *mid withered tufts 
Of forest-grasa and prints of cattle, springs 
The blue-eyed violet. 


All is happiness 

And perfect quietude, yet all shall change 
Into a softer mood of loveliness 
Ere summer shades the silver of the brook 
Witli fern and leaning roses, or Uiy feet. 

Peeping from imder thy loose dress, are seen 
Bounding hke spots of snow across the soft 
Thick moss of these cool hollows. Then beneath 
These daisy-covered coves, thy hand once more 
Shall part the rustling boughs that sweep the grass, 
And from their lifted screen of twinkling leaves. 
Thy face made ruddy by the heat, shall smile 
Amid the rich green twilight. Nor shaft thou 
Come back with withered feelinj^, or as if 
Thou had’st found something holier than the love 
Which thou hast borne for nature! She, amid 
This venerable pomp of waving wood 
And hilly forest-land, shall fill thy cheek 
With rose-tints born of the sweet summer wind 
And blessed sunshine, nor shall she be less 
The giver of all sweet and happy thoughts. 

All peaceful influences, and whatsoe’er 
Can add a beauty to thy moral being. 
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MY GRAND-FATHER’S P O R T^F O L I O. 


MOJilBBR HSVCM. 


THE DAWN; THE NIGHT; THE NEW MORNING. 

My dear Knickerbocker : At your request I have reopened my 
Grand-father’s Port-folio, and submit another of his yellow mss. to your 
inspection. Perhaps you will consider that the piece 1 have selected is 
of too serious a cast for your lively Magazine; or it may be you will 
find other objections to it. If so, you will have the kindness to return 
me the sheets, with your usual care, as the paper is somewhat decayed 
and worn, and like every relic of the good old gentleman, is very pre*. 
cious to myself and his other dutiful descendants. 

You will hardly need, I think, a key to interpret his allegorical repre¬ 
sentation of what I suppose to be three important stages of his own ex¬ 
perience and that of many others. The lives of most persons have 
their spiritual dawn and night. Would that all might find the new, the 
everlasting morning ! The contrast he has drawn between the single¬ 
ness of heart and innocence of the little boy at home, and the darker 
thoughts and embittered feelings of the young man who has been con¬ 
taminated and injured by mingling with the world, is not, I imagine, 
much stronger than the latter sometimes feels it to be. 

I remain, yours, with constant friendship, c. r 

Boston, Dec. 5,1844^ — 

I. THE DAWN. 

In the smooth paths of a pleasant garden, a little boy is at play alone; 
yet no — for all Nature is with him; companioning ; intimate ; making 
sweet music for him to dance to ; strewing out before him its inexhaus¬ 
tible museum of play-things and curiosities ; kissing him ; painting his 
cheeks ; infusing ethereal and lively essence into his whole frame; 
talking with him and listening; and through her regal minister, the 
golden sceptered sun, bestowing her warm maternal blessing on his 
beautiful head. Glossy and elastic ringlets hang in thick natural clus¬ 
ters from his crown, shining in the sunlight like spiral threads of finest 
spun glass; fit coronet for the brow of innocence. 

The low shrubbery that hedges his way on either side is higher than 
his head ; and the tall tiger-lilies stoop to dispense to him their sweet 
odors, while his face is painted with their yellow dust. Now he gives 
chase to the butterfly; not that he would destroy, but because it is 
on the move and seems to beckon him to a race. Anon he flings his 
little cap at the humming-bird, swift and gay of wing, and glistening with 
all beautiful hues, as his own impulsive fancies. And again, with eager 
curiosity, he throws himself down upon the sandy path, and digs up the 
subterraneous cities and granaries of the ants with his tiny wooden 
sword. 

All the while, involuntarily, his impulses sing out in a low and fitful 
song, that with all its music has no meaning to human e&r; for it is not 
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a song of words, but only the spontaneous out-pouring of a pure and 
rapturous life. Perhaps angels have a key to it; for surely none less 
/ pure than they, might hope to interpret all the mysteries of the infant’s 
heart. But however this may he, one thing is not matter of conjecture ; 
we know that this soft buzzing of childhood soliloquizing in its play is 
most distinctly audible there, where the shouts and clamors of striving 
multitudes and warring hosts never reach ; and that it mingles much of 
sweetness in the swelling symphony that rises up perpetually from 
nature’s choir, and from holy and happy beings throughout the illimit¬ 
able clusters of rejoicing and adoring spheres. 

Delight and wonder shine in his roving eye and on his glowing cheek; 
and a smile of confidence and reality, that has never yet been shadowed 
by the black wing of one ill-omened doubt, plays on his peaceful brow. 
All is new and charming to him, as he comes forward through the gate¬ 
way of life. This is the first summer that he has noticed the beauty of 
the flowers, and even the pebble that sparkles at his feet is more to him 
than the sun to many an older mind. The summer-house at the bottom 
of the garden seems to him a great way off; and the wall that encloses 
the paternal acres, to his satisfied soul, embraces all fulness, and seems 
like the boundaries of being. 

Occasionally he pauses, as if the Spirit of God were gently whisper¬ 
ing some message of love to his soul, or some celestial vision were flash¬ 
ing across his unruffled mind, like the sudden gleam of a meteor on the 
mirror of the placid lake. 

I almost weep as I trace his tiny foot-prints on the soft ground ; for 
the thought comes over me, that even as I am watching him, some elder 
brother once took reverent note of me, when my angel beheld the face 
of my Father who is in Heaven, and when my every pulse kept time 
and tune with the Perfect Will. 

But now his father and mother, soon missing him when he is absent 
from their sight, come out arm-in-arm to meet him; leading along his 
younger sister, just learning to walk; and he, clapping his little hands, 
and uttering a shout of joy as he sees them approaching, darts forward 
to meet them, and is soon folded in their loving embrace. So, thought 
I, should my soul rush toward the open bosom of its heavenly Parent. 
And so, doubtless, do fly to his embrace the myriads of little children, 
who speed away from our lovely tabernacles, with a haste that seems so 
cruel to us who are left behind. Have they not caught a glimpse of His 
smile, and said in spirit, ‘ Let me leave this lower world untried, for be 
it as beautiful and good as it may. my Father, I had rather dwell with 
Thee till God has heard their cry and taken them home ? Then, 
their being knows no night. But it is otherwise with those who stay. 
And yet I know not which is to be preferred ; to live on through the 
Night to a New Morn, or to have our first Dawn sealed to immortality. 

II. THE NIGHT. 

At the close of one of the golden days of autumn, a Sister and Bro¬ 
ther, clad in deep mourning for both their parents, who had died within 
the year, ascended, hand-in-hand, an irregular and rocky eminence, that 
rising abruptly from the road-side directly opposite to a neat white cot- 
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tage, which they called home, commanded an extensive and enchanting 
view. Having gained the summit, they stood in affectionate embrace, 
leaning against the bars of a rude old fence covered with lichens, which 
had formerly been the boundary of their twilight ramble, intently watch¬ 
ing the splendid pageant that was preparing in the western sky. 

To say that the former was beautiful, would be leaving the greater 
part untold. Hers was all the rich bloom of perfect health ; yet as 
delicate and pure as that which flushes the sweet-briar rose, which feeds 
upon the dew and assimilates by sacred processes the purest nutriment 
from the bosom of nature. As to her countenance, no one marked 
whether the features were regular and finely turned, for they were all 
alive with soul; nay, the spirit seemed to come out and gleam and play 
upon the surface, like a transparent veil of auroral light; and this, rather 
than any lines of her face, gave one his impression of her beauty. 
She was evidently younger than the brother, upon whose shoulder her 
cheek rested, who could not have long passed the boundary between 
youth and manhood, but yet was pale and dejected ; and trode the earth 
like a disappointed and weary traveller, who finds the way of his pil¬ 
grimage a desert of deep sand, whose springs are dry. 

‘ Behold, dearest brother,’ whispered a voice like the linnet’s, ‘ how 
majestically the setttng sun gathers about him the broad floating mantle 
of his glory, as he sinks, sinks, sinks behind those distant hills! And 
see how the host of clouds circle around his retiring chariot, to wave 
adieu with their fleecy banners, and gild their wings, in his parting 
smile, as they crown him king of this splendid day ! Come, beloved, 
and let us together taste, as we used to do, the luxury of silent adoration 
at eventide, on this mountain-altar of our youthful devotions. Let me 
feel, once more, that thy whole heart is flowing out with mine, to mingle 
in sweet sympathy with this peaceful glow of nature, and become ab¬ 
sorbed for a blissful hour in the loving spirit of the Universe. Come, 
brother, give free wing again to that gay fancy that once kept equal 
pace with my own, and let our souls fly on and on, even to the Heaven of 
Heavens, through the celestial gate that the Lord of day has opened 
before us into the region of the Blessed. See! see! there are those 
same fairy islands, in that calm, yellow sea, to which you used to point 
my eye in those happy days, when father and mother were with us, and 
before you had left our humble roof for the mighty world. Come, and 
let us launch to-night our spirit-barks with the adventurous confidence 
of God’s innocent children, and pay angel-like visits to their peaceful 
shores. That bold and towering headland be your place of pilgrimage : 
Yon little Archipelago I will explore. Away ! away! before the illusion 
has vanished, and let us describe to each other what we see in our 
imaginary tour.’ 

‘ Nay, sweet sister, you must to fairy-land alone to-night. But go, 
and Heaven with all its bright visions attend you! Those Eden-like 
pictures which you describe, I have now no eye to see. In the press 
of the world my soul has lost its wings. Joy and peace, and a confi¬ 
ding faith — once mine, as always yours — are now but a dim memory 
in the past, in the future a dimmer hope; while gloom and doubt and 
a double-self are my realities. And yet, thank God ! one reality that 
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bas in itself much of heaven and of childhood, I press to my heart in 
thee!’ ^ 

As he spoke, he kissed her forehead, and a tear dropped unnoticed 
upon her glossy ringlets. 

‘ But I would not ruffle thy affectionate bosom with even the mention 
of my care. Suffice it, sister, for thee to know that my heart is not shut 
nor cold to thyself. But seek not to descend into the dark prison-house 
of my mind, to explore its gloomy secrets. They are not for such as 
thou art to read. Seek not to lighten my melancholy by sharing it, but 
rather to lead me out of myself by the continual sunshine of thine own 
joy. Be thyself still, and so do the kindest office thou canst do for me.* 

* Indeed, brother, I know not the meaning of your strange words; and 
yet I will try to do as you desire. Only I hope it is not remorse which 
makes you thus unhappy ; for that I have heard is terrible, terrible in¬ 
deed to bear. But that it cannot be with thee. I know nothing of the 
world into which you have been for seven years so weary to me; but 
I do not believe it has seductions strong and cunning enough to have 
drawn your feet aside from the narrow way. Remorse ? Oh no, it is 
not that! But look abroad yet once more ; even if it he the conscious¬ 
ness of wrong that embitters thy spirit; and see, see ! how insignia of 
Ixyve, and forgiveness, and promise, illuminate the whole sky, and gild 
the whole earth; and even, my brother, are reflected from thine own 
anxious brow, as a sacred sign that thou too art sprinkled with the uni¬ 
versal baptism of the Creator’s mercy. Hail, the beautiful omen ! God 
smiles his evening smile on thee, on thee — as on me, as on all. Open 
thine eye to see and thy heart to feel, for if He indeed smiles upon thy 
soul, be its darkness what it may, it will speedily give place to the 
serene and fadeless Light of Life!’ 

‘ Sister, the tones of an Angel of Mercy are in thy voice; and while 
thou hast been singing this psalm of Heaven in my ear, a dim vision of 
the Eternal Love has passed before me, for the first time these many 
months. But it is gone ^already gone. Peace and this bosom are no 
longer as one. But pray for me, beloved ; and let this be the burden of 
thy prayer; that the faith of childhood may come back to me — that 
my soul may be born again.* 

But now the sun had set. Beautiful Night was calmly unfurling her 
spangled curtain before the splendid scenery of the west; and slowly 
gnd silently the orphans went down to their home. 

The Boy of the garden was the Man of the mount. 

The story of his twenty-two years there is no need to tell. Alas! 
that it should be a history so often read as to require no chronicler. 
Even while under the shelter of the vine and fig-tree of his birth-place, 
the serpent had beguiled him; but a mother and a father watched over 
him prayerfully, and he did not fall. A few more summers shed their 
sunshine upon his heart, and strewed their blossoms beneath his feet, 
when the day arrived on which he must step forth from the influence of 
his early home, to be tried and buffeted by a cold and traitorous world. 
Then he heard a language which he understood not; strange and wild 
desires and imaginations crept into his breast; passions burned, lusts 
brooded, doubts haunted; and in the excitement and confusion, the 
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crown of innocence dropped from his brow ; the seal of Heaven faded 
from his forehead, the light of his soul grew dim; and behold it was 
Night. The death of his parents, who bequeathed to him and his sister 
a sufficient estate, and the care of that sister, recalled and kept him from 
the scenes of his business and the influence of his thoughtless compan¬ 
ions in the city. In retirement and sorrow, and in the pure society of 
that lovely being, who was now dearer than ever to his heart; his 
thoughts naturally turned inward; the injuries which his character 
had suffered were revealed to him; the unworthiness of his recent ca¬ 
reer filled him with regret and shame; and his spirit, as we have seen, 
dwelt in darkness. 


THE NEW MORNING. 

Autumn had given place to winter. The last day of the year 17 — 
was Saturday. It was marked by storm and excessive gloom, which, 
together with the sobering influence of the season, operated to produce 
a general feeling of depression, which very few possessed sufficient 
elasticity of spirits to resist. It seemed as if Nature had put on mourn¬ 
ing, and taken up the bitter wail for the final flight of hours big with 
eternal consequences to the destiny of man: or, as if she were mourn¬ 
ing over the dark record to which the Recording Angel was about to 
affix his irrevocable seal. 

Night suddenly leading in her shadowy armies, easily overpowered 
the languid train of retreating Day, and too soon invaded his lawful 
dominion. At early evening total darkness would have reigned in the 

town of B-, but for the faint rays that gleamed from fifty humble 

fire-sides; which, from a benevolent regard to the comfort of the way¬ 
farer, were allowed to stream unobstructed through every pane; and 
so shining, seemed like a cluster of stars. A very little way from the 
village, one could have discerned only so many sparkling points; and 
yet would have argued undoubtingly that there were minds to kindle 
and feed these lights; and comfortable hearths and domestic groups. 
Who then shall forbid the soul of earth’s weary traveller, as he looks 
up at the stars, to seek there also intelligent and loving beings, and to 
be assured of pleasant and peaceful homes ? 

Of all these village fires, none shed its light upon a lovelier scene than 
that which angels, well-pleased, contemplated as they encamped round 
about the orphan’s dwelling. The sister and the brother were kneeling 
side by side at their evening devotions. A large family Bible lay open 
upon the table. Two portraits, whose gilded frames touched each other, 
and of which, but for their more youthful expression, the two worship¬ 
pers might have been taken for the originals, hung against the wall. 
The voice of the brother only was audible. His words were, from first 
to last, but the breathing forth of thankfulness, deep, heart-felt thankful¬ 
ness for countless precious gifts ; but most of all, that the darkness of 
his soul had passed away, and the sweet beams of the heavenly Day- 
Star risen upon it. 

‘ When my spirit was overwhelmed within me,’ said he, with all the 
rich significance of Israel’s Psalmist, whose experiences were not alto- 
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gether unlike his own, ‘ then Thou knewest my path. Thou hast brought 
me up out of an horrible pit and out of the miry clay. Thou hast visited 
me with Thy marvellous loving kindness ; Thou hast blotted out all my 
transgressions ; Thou hast restored unto me the joy of Thy salvation. 
We will sing of Thy Mercies forever. We will sing praises unto Goo y 
even our ovni God, so long as we have any being.^ 

The Sabbath sun arose upon a scene of surpassing splendor ; which, 
by the ministry of yesterday’s dark and tempestuous night, while human 
hearts had been oppressed with gloom, a kind Providence had been pre¬ 
paring to delight his children on the morning of the New Year. The 
trees and shrubs and stones shone as if they were of crystal. The 
ground was paved as it were with burnished steel. The whole earth 
was sparkling like a bride in diamonds. None could resist the exhila¬ 
rating influence of the brisk air. The blind strove to imagine the glory 
they could not see. And even those who are habitually indifferent to 
the various beauties of the wonderful creation, in which, by a more 
wonderful mercy they are suffered to live, looked out and lingered, and 
looked out again, and involuntarily opened their cold lips to exclaim, 
‘ How glorious!’ 

Seldom has the altar in the small and neat village church of B- 

been encircled with a larger or more devout company of worshippers, 
than on the morning of that New-Year’s Sabbath. And the venerable 
pastor, whose pure white locks, with their silvery lustre, harmonized 
well with the brilliancy of the winter landscape, and seemed to desig¬ 
nate him as a proper priest to minister in such a scene, never uttered 
his gracious and solemn message with more impressive eloquence. 
And when, at the close of the sermon, he invited all who loved their 
Redee3IER to remain and partake together of the table which was 
spread before them, and extended his arms to embrace all his flock in 
his fervent benediction, his voice was tremulous with excess of love, 
and a tear fell on the record of the Saviour’s death. 

Few had the heart to turn away, and many staid that day who had 
never staid before. Among them w'ere a youth and maiden, upon 
whom the eyes of the pastor rested with an expression of intense inte¬ 
rest. He called them by name, and arm-in-arm they stood before the 
table. He raised his eyes to Heaven, and they meekly bowed their 
heads, whilst he prayed that the Dove of Peace would hover over them, 
and smile upon their sincere profession, and accept their living sacri¬ 
fice. Then he sprinkled the pure water upon their foreheads, and laid 
his hands upon them, and twice, ay thrice, pronounced a blessing. 

And now, behold, the crown of childhood’s faith and love, that the 
world had stolen, Christ restores; but inwoven with new grace^ and 
joys that can no more be taken away: while all who look upon the 
countenance of the young man behold a radiance bright and holy as that 
which shone on the face of the Boy of the Garden; and his own heart, 
with deep gratitude, feels that it is gilded by the joyous beams of a 
New and an Everlasting Morning. 

Now the great mystery of life is made plain to him. He had lost 
himself in the wilderness, but Christ has sought after him and brought 
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him home. He had wandered from his Eden, but has arrived at Hea¬ 
ven. He tasted the bitterness of sin that he might know the luxury of 
forgiveness. He felt the weakness of his own strength that he might 
seek the support of an Almighty arm. He experienced the misery of 
transgression that he might know the price of righteousness, and be 
melted by redeeming love. 

Now, eternal life has opened upon him ; the everlasting Rock is his 
foundation: the universe, with all its infinite height and depth, is to his 
spirit a home of love; Christ is his tried friend, and the living God 
his Father. 


THE DREAM OP A CHILD. 

BT JOSB RBirll 


When I was but a little boy, I 

In long gone days of yore, | 

Two old contemporary trees i 

Grew close beside our door. 1 

We named the locust ‘ Father,’ for ! 
High rose his towering head, | 

And liis far-reaching branches wide j 

Their grateful shadow spread. j 

Close in his side a mulberrv-tree, i 
(We cliildren called it * Mother,’) j 

Seemed with her broad-leaf’d foliage | 

Embosomed in the other. > 

In Winter’s storm, in summer’s shine, j 
Still side by side they stood; 

* Father’ and ‘ Mother’ we loved best 
Of all the good green wood. 

And under their protecting shade 
W’e played in sunny weather; 

While over us, like loving arms, 

They twined their boughs together. 

One night I laid me down to sleep, i 
And in my dreams I saw i 

A wondrous sight, that thrilled my soul 
With fond religious awe. 

Under those loved old trees methought, 
And in their double shade, 

I saw a lofty wall run round, 

Of solid silver made. 

High rose its purfled pinnacles 
Of bright and burnished sheen. 

Until they hid their shining heads 
Among the mingled green. 

Upon the eastern side, a gate 
Of fretted gold was placed. 


And studded thick with precious stones 
That in the sunbeams blazed: 

The diamond bright, the sapphire blue. 
The emerald so green, 

The ruby red, the onyx stone, 

And topaz there were seen. 

And when this sparkling splendor shone 
Before my wondering eyes, 

I thought’t was New Jerusalem 
Descended from the skies. 

Long time I gazed, then kneeling down 
Upon the grass-grown floor, 

As when 1 said my evening prayer, 

I knocked upon the door. 

Straightway it opened; and I saw 
A man before me stand. 

Who spoke to me with kindly voice. 
And took me by the hand. 

His eyes were like my mother’s eyes, 
His voice like father’s seemed; 

’T was Jesus ! for around his head 
A radiant glory beamed. 

He took me in his gracious arms. 

And 1 sat on his knee; 

Sure never a soul in Paradise 
Could be more blest than me! 

And round the twelve Apostles stood, 

A venerable band! 

Four listening stood before their Lord, 
And four on either hand. 

He told me that the angels round 
His Father’s throne on high . 

Once lived upon our earth, and once 
Were children such as 1. 
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And when he blessed me, as I eat ' 
Upon his sacred knees, , 

I heard sweet sounds above ray head. 
Among the broad green leaves. 

*Twas not the little birds, I knew, 

That in the branches sang ; 

But golden liarfw, w’iih angA-longues, 

In joyous c(jncert rang. i 

And ‘ Halleluiah’ loud they sung. 

As they sang long ago ; ; 

Ajid ‘ Glory be to God on high, 
•Good-will to men below t’ 

Brothers and sisters all, outside, 

Invited me to play ; t 

Father and mother called to me. 

And chid my long delay. I 

I answered not. For God had touched • 
My heart with holy fire; i 

How could 1 leave my Jesus’ anus. 

Or that angelic choir I 


And listening to the symphonies 
Of their entrancing theme, 

I sank to sleep; and when I w’oke, 

Behold ! it was a dream. 

A dream! Oh’t was a blessed dream 
I never can forget! 

And though long years have o’er me roll’d 
its echoes haunt me yet. 

When life’s sad labors all are o’er. 

And I lie down to rest; 

Oh let me fall asleep at last. 

Asleep on Jesus’ breast! 

There let me rest — to Jesus’ breast 
By guartliau spirits borne ; 

Till loud the angel-trump shall w'ake 
The Resurrection morn. 

Then shall I join the marriage train, 

With bouglis of victor-palm, 

And sing the everlasting song 
Of Moses and the Lamb. 


THK POLYGON PAPERS. 
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QU0TEB3 AND QUOTATIONS; PLAGIARISTS AND PLAGIAP.ISMS. 

Reader : Do you love books?—love them not for glory, or for lucre, 
but for themselves, with a pure heart, fervently, and because the images 
they present are beautiful, or grand, or holy ? And if you be this wor¬ 
shipper of literature, not from pedantry, or pride, or habit, or its conver¬ 
tibility into specie, but ‘ fn spirit and in truth,’ did you ever leave your 
quiet vale of Tempo for a time, and endeavor to congenialize with a 
segment of the fashionable world, convened at ball, or janiy soiree, or 
conversazione ? While your genius was thus cryslalizing in a new ele¬ 
ment, did you at first deem it both a pleasure and a duty, in assisting 
one Heb6 to an additional lump of sugar for her coffee, to whisper with 
your most killing smile, ‘ Sweets to the sweet, fair Ophelia to present 
to a second her fallen mcntchoir (young ladies will drop their handker¬ 
chiefs in defiance of Mama) saying with a gentle exhalation, ‘ Oh ! that 
I were a glove upon that hand to proffer your dextral digits to a third, 
with an ^fibrt after the fancied manner of my Lord Chesterfield, and in¬ 
form her during the ‘ poetry of motion’ of the very singular and almost 
incredible fact, that her ‘ eye out-sparkles the diamond, and her cheek 
out-hlooms the rose ;’ and to hint to a fourth, with broken words and 
skilful hesitation, that you long, with a voiceless yearning for Xheexqm- 
sitatious felicitatiousness (as they say, or might say, off toward ‘ sun- 
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down’) of ‘ dividing her sorrows, and multiplying her joys V After 
having fancied yourself particularly brilliant, did your rhetoric sud¬ 
denly run dry, and did you become particularly weary of these aimless 
and fruitless colloquial coruscations, in which you had indulged perhaps 
because you had nothing else to say; perhaps because Fashion has 
established the reign of this glittering inanity; or perhaps because you 
wished to meet anticipated coquetry with actual flirtation, and some mi- 
sogymist had told you this is the most melodious of all dialects to the 
female ear ? Did you then sit for a while, reflecting with just regret 
on your awn share in extending the empire of heartlessness — a realm 
already so wide, barren of all good, and fertile of all evil ? Did Ck)n* 
science reproach your generosity, saying: ‘ Gay Lothario, perhaps those 
poor girls thought you were in earnest!’ and sceptical Vanity add whips 
to your remorse, by suggesting, ‘ Stupid Malvolio ! probably they cared 
not whether you were in earnest or no V Then, after attempting to 
attitudinize yourself into the envy of all the gentlemen, and admiration 
of all the ladies, just at the very moment when you thought you were 
regarded as a peach-cheeked Adonis, ripe, round and rosy, or better 
still, as a graceful Antinous, tall, pale, and splendid, did you suspect 
that a group of whisperers were * taking your name in vain,’ and, in a 
paroxysm of disgust, stalk oflT like another Lara,, swearing that < man 
delights not you, nor woman neitherthat ‘ you have not loved the 
world, nor the world you ;’ that ‘ you are among them, but not of them,’ 
with various other bitter speeches of the Timonic or Byronic cast ? 

Did you next fall in with some grave gentleman, or rather some lady 
verging toward the ‘uncertain age,’ plain in face as in manners, and 
rich only in the jewels of the mind, and who therefore sat cold and neg¬ 
lected in a distant corner ? Did some chance allusion to a cherished 
passage of your own favorite author break the ‘ spell wherewith you 
were darkly bound,’ and launch your bark backward on the refluent 
stream of eager and delighted reminiscence ? On discovering that your 
studies, your tastes, your sentiments, your very minds were the same ; 
that you both had the breadth of intellect, the variety of cultivation, and 
the liberality of feeling to recognize and appreciate Genius under all 
his myriad forms; that, belonging to no literary sect, or school, or 
clique, or coterie^ you both could admire and love at once the erratic 
Shakspeare, and the methodical Racine; the meditative Wordsworth and 
the fiery Byron : did you vie long and earnestly with each other in fresh¬ 
ening the remembrance of your happier years, and retracing the half- 
obliterated letters of the golden tablet, by bringing forth to light, like 
precious palimpsests, the treasures then garnered in your hearts ? Did 
you recite together the passages that touched you in days of old, and 
dwell with enthusiasm on the sweet or ennobling pictures hung up in the 
halls of Fancy—a long and glorious series, from Hector to the Bro¬ 
thers Cheeryble, from Antigon^ to Fleur de Marie ? Forgetful of the 
youth, the wit, the beauty, and all the bright bewilderment around you, 
did you leave for a season the saloons of Fashion, garish with the glare 
of lamps, and wearisome with their scenes of mimicry, conceit and aflec* 
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tation, to walk in spirit beneath the star-lil vault, and ^aze with an ear¬ 
nest yet awful love on the moving figures of that everlasting temple, 

‘ Where more than echoes talk along the walls 

the Walhalla of the world’s great history, and of man’s immortal mind? 
And did you thus discover, perhaps for the thousandth time, that that 
visionary world is, in itself, more real than the actual, and has a far 
stronger hold on the heart; and that however noble, brilliant and attrac¬ 
tive any modern assemblage, or the entire modern age may be, yet, 
compared with the princely trains that march from the one hundred 
and eighty ages of the past through the chambers of the mind, they are 
as insignificant as are the grandeur and beauty of St. Peter’s dome, 
when paralleled with the breadth, the glow, and the glory of the firma¬ 
ment above ? 

If you were ever in this or a like predicament, and experienced these 
or similar emotions, you can realize my feelings when, in the pages of 
a trashy novel, or dull discussion, I have lighted on some jewel from the 
olden casket, or some golden sentiment from the modern mine. Atone 
mutilated passage, one fragment of expression, one bare allusive word, 
as at the signal-call of Roderick Dhu, an army of dormant memories 
springs up into visible being, and the landscape of fancy is re-peopled 
with a shining host. Instantly the mind and heart revert to the old and 
well-thumbed Delphin, the smirched Homer, the dog’s-eared Virgil, and 
the tattered Ovid — which, through the medium of the dictionary, im¬ 
pressed upon them images, how lovely, how distinct, how ineffaceable! 

‘ Omnium Marcellorum meum pectus memoria obfudit.’ The boy 
again reclines under the old apple-tree, and amid the singing of birds, 
and sighing of the summer breeze, his merry laugh rings out at the mis¬ 
adventures of Quixolte, and the humors of Falstalf, or his frame shivers 
at the weird sisters in Macbeth, his heart leaps at the deliverance of the 
good Antonio, and his eyes run over at the double tragedy of Romeo 
and his sweet young Juliet. In the impotence of vain regret he repeats 
the line he loved so much even in boyhood : 

* O tnihi prasteritos referat si Jupiter annos!’ 

and appreciates in all its comprehensiveness the exquisite sentiment of 
Shenstone: ‘ Heu ! quanto minus est cum reliquis versari quam vestri 
meminisse !’ Byron, by the way, has expanded this text into some very 
charming lines, but all their beauties united appear to me as nothing, 
when compared with the condensed and all-comprehensive eloquence of 
this appeal to the yearning spirit of a mourner. Observe the miracu¬ 
lous felicity of the language ! Mark how many volumes are included 
in one short line ! 

Speaking of felicitous diction, there are some passages in the writings 
of Cicero, which seem by no means the language of the heart, but rather 
the ‘dialect of the schools made perfect.’ Yet, though not the impul¬ 
sive eloquence of nature, they are wrought up to such an exquisite 
finish, that I can scarce refrain from tears in their perusal. I know 
not how it happens here, and almost here only — for assuredly there 
are many passages in other authors of more intense and touching 
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beauty — but in reading some portions of Cicero’s eulogy on Ccesar, in 
his oration for Marcel)us, I am affected with a species of painful envy 
at the inimitable melody of language and elegance of thought. It seems 
so infinitely superior to any combination of words that 1 could possibly 
produce, that I feel inclined to throw aside my ineffectual pen, and wor¬ 
ship in silence the master-piece of art. Yet afterward, when the busy 
sprite in my brain has conjured up something which strikes my ear and 
heart as good in language or conception, I gaze upon it, like the whole 
vain tribe of authors, with a kind of paternal rapture, and exclaim with 
the Italian artist, ‘ Sono pitlore anch’ io!’ 

But to return to my subject, which is, ‘quotations.’ Early in my 
classical neophycy — that word won’t do — say apprenticeship, I remem¬ 
ber to have imagined the Roman authors the most amiable, if not the 
most honest of writers ; for their favorite expression to signify the act of 
quoting was laudare, to praise which seemed to argue that they loved 
one another, and never cited from a book-wright without commending 
him. But a mere exoteric knowledge of the ancients soon convinced 
me that this amiable era must have been long anterior to the famous 
‘ golden age,’ since even then Virgil stole half his descriptive and meta¬ 
phorical materiel from Homer, Hesiod, and Apollonius of Rhodes, with¬ 
out making a solitary acknowledgment, and Livy transplanted whole 
books of his warm-colored history from the impartial pages of Polybius, 
and never thanked him, nor even named him, except as ‘quite a respect¬ 
able author!’ In this, I think, must have consisted that supposed un- 
Roman peculiarity of style, which some of the ancient critics called the 
‘ Patavinity’ of Livy, and which some modern lynxes have pretended 
that they too had detected. 

In old times, however, citations were in general more prominently 
paraded, if not more extensively employed, than they now are. Among 
the Greeks, the most liberal quoter was Plutarch, whose treatises on 
morality and natural science are, at least in one half, directly andosten- 
sibly borrowed. It is astonishing, the number of authors whom he 
cites, and with whom we are assured from internal proof that he was 
perfectly familiar. In his discussions of various physical phenomena, 
which would provoke the smile of a modern naturalist by their immense 
masses of groundless hypothesis and ignorantly ingenious reasoning, he 
often adduces writers, of whose very existence without his evidence we 
should now have no knowledge. A tolerably extensive collection of the 
ethical beauties of the epic, tragic and comic poets of Greece may be 
made from his preceptive essays. 

The Greek and Roman fathers, together with the divines of the dark 
ages,’ were insatiable quoters. So, likewise, were some of the early 
English writers, particularly the polemical. Their.method was to ac¬ 
cumulate all the authorities extant in favor of their positions, to cite all 
the objections ever urged figainst them by jew, infidel, or Christian; 
and then disprove those objections by other and equally extensive cita¬ 
tions, occasionally furnishing an argument of their own. They resem¬ 
bled that famous luminary of Dutch jurisprudence, who settled all the 
civil cases brought before him, not by comparing the pounds, shillings 
and pence in, but by ascertaining the pounds, ounces, and drams of the 
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account books brought in evidence by the respective litigants. Like the 
Puseyite logomachisls, they were great sticklers for the ‘ ipse dixit* of 
patristic evidence. They seemed to think that the dogmas of theology 
were to be established by the weight of precedent authority, and he was 
thought to have gained the victory, who had arrayed on his side the great¬ 
est number of decisions passed by former judges. A rather tedious, but 
very convenient mode of argument, to be sure, where erudition usurps 
the throne of reason, and authority asserts the vantage-ground of fact! 

The great Jeremy Taylor, whose sermons are among the most ele- 
gantly-imaginative compositions in the world, was a lavish quoter, but on 
a different system. Those quaint and glorious discourses, rich with all 
the hues of fancy, and warm with all the fire of pathos, should then 
have been preached, and should now be read, only in some grand old 
cathedral, where the sun’s ‘ westering beams’ stream through stained 
windows on the paintings of Raphael or of Claude Lorraine. Every 
one of those opulent pages is replete with allusions to the incidents, the 
facts, the fables of the elder world; and each incident, each fact, each 
fable, touched by his magic finger, is ennobled, is beautified, is alche¬ 
mized into his own mind’s essence, and flows forth a stream of molten 
gold. And then, not satisfied with all this display of beautiful allusive 
learning, he quotes at the foot of the page all the more famous passages of 
the Greek tragedians, by way of illustrating his tenets and enforcing his 
admonitions. Doubtless all this erudition is absurdly out of place, even 
in sermons addressed to the courtiers of St. James’, and to crowned 
heads, who rule by ‘divine right,’ and w'ho, of course, understand Greek, 
as well as every thing else, by instinct: but is it not beautiful, beautiful 
beyond all comparison, and above all rivalry ? 

But of all quoters, commend me to old Burton, in the * Anatomy of 
Melancholy.’ In this most singular of works, to which not even Southey’s 
‘ Doctor’ can be compared in learning and quaintness, the author has 
accumulated enough rare erudition to establish the reputation of any 
twenty authors for extensive reading, and to make any one author mel¬ 
ancholy to look at it. The eccentric character and immense number of 
its citations are the very things which constitute the character and value 
of the work, and therefore one is not here, as in some cases, tempted to 
cry out, ‘ Oh, monstrous ! Three-penny ’orth of bread to this intolerable 
quantity of sack .'’ (Shakspeare meant ‘ pillage.’) 

If the writers of the present day appear to quote less largely than 
their predecessors, it is to be ascribed more to their dishonesty than to 
their self-dependence, or originality. They horroto less, and steal more. 
A diminution of their apparent capital would be an increase of their 
real credit, or, as I once dreamed an Irishman said to a wide-mouthed 
Scotchman, ‘ The larger the subtraction from his mouth the greater 
would be the addition to his face!’ Tom Moore, not content with his 
natural stores of wit and elegant thought, has been shown by accurate 
research to be a perfect corsair. As, however, the Moors, ever since 
their expulsion from Spain, have been incorrigible pirates, the amorous 
Lalla Rookh, in privateering on .the literary seas, pursued only his pat- 
ronymical or rather his patrial vocation. A few years since com¬ 
menced the contraband trade in German, Coleridge leading the van of 
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the lawless company; and there has already been introduced for home 
consumption a very large amount of that singular manufacture, a woof 
of beautiful contemplations, and a warp of unintelligible mysticism. 
Much of these unlawful importations was detected, and this secret com¬ 
merce is now alnnost impossible for all but the pettiest of pedlars. 
Every school-boy studies German, and as all the scribbling mystagogues 
of the nation are becoming illicit dealers in the foreign article, equally 
in the cobwebs, and the cloth of gold, they will soon organize themselves 
into a body of custom-house officers, and each contrabandist will inform 
against his brother-in-trade as having entered, under a false invoice, 
goods which he himself had intended to smuggle. 

Let us proceed. I do not like a shirt all ruffles, nor a book all cita¬ 
tions ; yet I am much in favor of quotations judiciously and sparingly 
introduced ; not such, of course, as may be gathered from a ‘ Dictiona¬ 
ry of Quotations,’ and which have been worn so long that they may 
better be called hackneyed slang. However beautiful and striking 
originally, they have degenerated into cant, and should never be em¬ 
ployed by writer or speaker, except when they are peculiarly forceful 
and appropriate. Some fellows employ these phrases apropos of every 
thing, thus destroying all their pith and significance. They interlard 
with them every dish, conversational or scriptural, and whatever else 
may be the meal, these are always a component part, like the indispen¬ 
sable bacon and cabbage of a Virginia housewife. Does some close- 
fisted millionaire, who has coined the tears of the widow into eagles, or 
some luxurious worldling, who has expended his yearly thousands on his 
own frail person, bequeath at his death to some asylum the hoarded trea¬ 
sures, in the possession or use of which he can no longer revel, but 
which may purchase for his name the posthumous renown of a lying 
monumental slab ? He was * open as day to melting charity,’ and all 
those other golden inscriptions which Genius once consecrated to living 
or departed worth, and which Virtue would fain sanctify and appropriate 
to herself and her votaries forever. Out upon the profanation ! The 
beautiful gems of poetry and fancy are soiled by the touch and sullied 
by the breath of the vulgar, till they lose all their lustre, and become 
every-day pebbles of the sea-shore, colloquialized, disenchanted ; a tal¬ 
isman, that has lost its mystic charm. Even when seen again in their 
old connection, re-linked in the sparkling chain whence they were drawn, 
they seem less beautiful, less dear, less precious than they did in days 
of yore. It would not be thus, were they cited only by sensible minds, 
and on appropriate occasions. 

After all, then, quoting is like every thing else. Its merit depends 
on the mho and the how : that is, on who the quoter is, and how he quotes. 
The same good sense, whether natural or adscititious, which is requi¬ 
site to all just thought or correct writing, is equally necessjary to dis¬ 
cern what is elegant or energetic in others, and to know when and how 
to introduce it with pertinency and effect. But he who thinks like a dolt 
will assuredly write like a blockhead, and he who writes like a block¬ 
head must quote of course like an ass. And who, when he sees a stupid 
fellow run off with a splendid expression in his mouth, and the hang¬ 
dog expression of a detected aheep-stealer in his face, would not shout 
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lustily, * Stop thief!’ I hate the sight of a mere animal, with not a sin¬ 
gle idea of his own in all his leaden cranium, s|>orting a sparkling 
thouglit, which ‘ hangs upon the cheek of his intellectual night, like a 
rich jewel in an Ethiop's car.’ He reminds me of a ragged ’prentice 
boy stealing his master’s best coat to wear of Sundays. I should be 
very much transported, if Mercury would transport all these word- 
thieves to some Botany-Bay, marked out and set apart for light-fingered 
and heavy-headed scribblers. There they might rob and vilify one 
another. But the vulgarly-selected and ill-assorted finery I spoke of a 
line or tw'o above, ditfers w idely from a gentleman’s borrowing an occa¬ 
sional neck-cloth from some of his polished acquaintances, or exhibiting 
here and there a memento of his departed friends, such as a seal or a 
breast-pin. Writers wdth no capital of their own, are com|x^lIed to sub- 
sist by beggary or theft, while those of original and opulent resources 
have no necessity to filch, but can afford to borrow. Their reciprocal 
loans merely prove the presence of good feeling and the absence of envy, 
and do not involve a confession of poverty, or a renunciation of inde¬ 
pendence. But when 1 see one wretched author steadying his footsteps 
on the broken crutches of another, I reverse the stinging lines Englished 
by Dennis from Boileau : 

‘Tims one fool lolN his tonpue out at another, 

Aud *imkcs hu empty noddle at his brother.’ 

Quoting is doubtless of great advantage to the poor writer, or at least 
to his book. He can hardly find any thing inferior to his owm manufac¬ 
ture ; his quotations are all that can add dignity and value to the work ; 
and therefore the more he quotes, the better for him. I have seen books, 
of which the sole merit consisted in their ‘clippings,’ and which, with¬ 
out these, would resemble that leathery and fibrous beef-steak, of which 
the more a man eats, the leaner and weaker he becomes, because the 
exhausting labor expended in its mastication more than neutralizes the 
aliment it yields ! Such authors are at once philanthropists and mar¬ 
tyrs. While providing for the enjoyment of their readers, they inspire 
merely contempt for themselves; and, self-sacrificed to the welfare of 
their works, every quotation, which adds lustre and dignity to them, only 
deepens their own insignificance. But they are of great prejudice to 
the superior members of the same ‘ irritable tribe,’ the masters, and 
grand-masters of the goose-quill fraternity. For if the remark of 
Erasmus, ‘ Laudari a laudatis viris est vera laus,’ be true, the reverse 
is equally undeniable, that to be eulogized or quoted by a blockhead is 
a flagrant insult. 

I have sometimes wished, therefore, that the Republic of Letters would 
pass an insolvent act of uniform and universal application, compelling 
every literary debtor to hand in his assets, liquidate all his just obliga¬ 
tions, make four-fold restitution of all he stole, and indemnify his credi¬ 
tors to the extent in which he has damatred what he borrowed. All the 
improvements made should he adjudged his own, as being the fair earn¬ 
ings of his skill and industry. At all events, they might pass a bank¬ 
ing-bill, and enact a sumptuary law, the former providing that no author 
should negotiate a literary loan except from capitalists of his own means 
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and standing in the commonwealth, the latter prohibiting any writer 
from coming forth on holidays, or other days, decorated in a style above 
his visible resources, or his fair and legitimate credit. Then it would 
no longer be with men’s spiritu^, as it is with their bodily clothing. 
The mental robes and jewelry of our intellectual princes would no 
longer become the livery of their footmen, and descend from the lackeys 
to set off the apish antics and coarse buffoonery of Jack Puddings in the 
circus, till, at their lowest point of degradation, soiled, patched, and 
tawdry, they envelop with their * faded splendor’ the smutched limbs of 
the chimney-sweeps and scavengers of Grub-street. Were the man of 
talents to be robbed of any of his elegant attire, he would not as now 
perspire with terror lest it should disgrace its former wearer by appear¬ 
ing on the person of a small-beer guzzler in a hedge-tavern. He would 
not shudder lest his blameless vest, his ‘ Ultima-Thule’ of a hat, or 
his ‘ comme-il-faut’ and perfect coat should grace some ‘ rum one’ among 
the ‘ groundlings,’ who, over a two-penny ‘ cold-cut,’ and inspired by Es 
glass of ‘ half-and-half,’ woos his * dozy’ muse in the dialect of ‘ flash.* 
His gold-headed cane would not wave jauntily in the hand of a beggarly 
literary ‘swell,’ nor his diamond snuff-box, tapped by unpared finger-nails, 
awake the sternutations of a vulgar pedant. The scriblerian menials, 
the mobocrats among the literati, would revert to their natural and pro¬ 
per level, and, associating among themselves, and living upon each 
other, would fear to grasp heartily by the hand, and slap familiarly 
on the shoulder, the autocracy of mind. Then quotations would resume 
their legitimate office, tallying in some degree with the context, and a 
worthless book would not so often resemble a linsey-woolsey coat em¬ 
broidered with gold-lace. Could a poor goose of an author then peep 
into the future, and see how he would be plucked by the geese among 
posterity, he might be reasonably content; for his starveling plumage 
would grow on cacklers of the same silly feather. With a soothing' 
foreknowledge of its fulfilment, he might put up the malicious prayer 
of the limping Demonides, (recorded by Plutarch in his tractate ‘ De 
Audiendis Po^tis,) who, on having his sandals stolen, hoped they might 
fit the feet of the thief: and so they did ; for the thief was a club-foot too. 

Under the prevalence of the law proposed above, if a good author 
should choose to quote, his citations would match well with his own 
thoughts, and appear like ‘ apples of gold in pictures of silver.’ If the 
writer were one of surpassing brilliancy, and his own conceptions were 
superior to all he could borrow, he might still exert a magnanimous 
charity in adducing occasionally the sentiments and words of his infe¬ 
riors, thus adding value to the valueless, and raising the lowly to the 
level of his own exaltation. 

‘ What! Mr. Polygon ! you would fence in the mind with harsh, illi¬ 
beral restrictions? You would establish a monopoly of the flowers and 
the sunshine ? You would forbid the free, sweet breezes to blow on all 
alike?’ No, Mr. Caviller! and I will wager my life you are a 
thievish author. We will forge no fetters. Your spiritual wings are 
free to fan and flutter in whatever airs beneath the canopy they will. 
You are privileged to catch upon your canvass whatever beautiful or 
awful hues yet unobserved by your rivals, may be cast by the light of 
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genius on the landscape of human history, the clouds of human passion 
or the sky of human thought. You are welcome to go herbalizing over 
all the world, and find whatever little flower you can yet lurking unseen 
and lovely in the nooks and by-way^f our nature. Nor will I address 
you, in the words of Horace, with tne chilling counsel — itself a per¬ 
fect flower: 

‘ Hitte Mctari rosa quo locorum 
Sera moretur.’ 

For, doubtless, many such undiscovered flowers there are, of exquisite 
texture, and many such hues, of delicate or gorgeous tint. All these 
you are permitted to appropriate to yourself, and to preserve ‘ cum pri- 
vilegio.’ But the great Garden of the Hesperides, planted ages ago, 
and every year enlarged and beautified ‘ with cost, and care, and 
warmth,’ till it is full of golden fruitage and flowers of every hue, is still 
open for the enjoyment of the whole human race, and over it and 
through it flow all the breezes of ‘ Araby the blest.’ This garden is 
the property of universal man, and the visitors who linger enchanted in 
its walks, are warned ‘not to injure or purloin the flowers.’ You, Sir 
Author, are requested to tie up none of that breeze in your iEolian bags 
for the benefit of your little wind-mill ; to steal none of those flowers to 
adorn your little nursery ; and to turn none of that sun-glow through 
your refracting-glass to focalize on your little hot-bed. Because, unless 
you have the genius to embellish what almost superhuman genius could 
alone create, you will take the beauty from the blossom, the warmth 
from the sunshine, and the freshness from the breeze, and will in so far 
subtract from the loveliness of earth, and lessen the happiness of her 
children. 

Ladies, particularly the single, should be very careful how they 
quote. Passages of great power and splendor are often found in juxta¬ 
position with foulness, flanked on each side by profligate sentiments and 
immoral scenes. In quoting such paragraphs, the fair authoress will be 
thought to have ‘ eaten of the fruit of the forbidden tree,’ and to have 
become familiar with knowledge inhibited by the conventional inquisi¬ 
tion of society. She has peeped behind the Eleusinian curtain, and is 
of course too knowing to be perfectly innocent in thought. Does a lady 
cite those lines, so beautiful, so affecting, and I am afraid, so true; 

'Man’s love is of man’s life a thine apart: 

• T is woman’s whole existence ?’etc., etc. 

Is she not straightway supposed to have read all the flagrantly immoral 
descriptions preceding and following that touchingly natural epistle, in a 
poem of manifold and most masterly genius, it is true, yet of sentiments 
highly incorrect throughout, and of course outlawed by the canons of 
feminine propriety ? It is true we have our ‘ expurgated’ editions of the 
poets, and our ‘ Anthologies,’ and ‘ Beauties,’ where the sweet and mo¬ 
dest sex may find passion winnowed from vice, and poetry apart from 
poison. The fair quoter may, in some cases, be supposed to have 
plucked her flowers from these purified boquets, and not to have inhaled 
the mingled fragrance of the whole garden ; a ‘ wilderness of sweets,’ 
whose diversified blossoms send forth noxious and wholesome odors till, 
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in the language of Junius, ‘their united virtue tortures the sense.' 
Many ladies read the productions of unprincipled genius, and deny it 
afterward ; thus proving, by their readiness at falsehood, that those 
works have already had upon their native integrity their natural and 
dreadful operation. Why read them at all? They cannot be expur¬ 
gated, except in ‘purging them by fire.' My dear young lady, ask 
your father or your brother what you ought to read. They have know¬ 
ledge of the world, they have strong clear sense, and they can tell you. 
And, by the way, it is a sad thought for one who desires the continued 
elevation of woman, by making her intellectual growth keep pace with 
and assist her moral development, that one half of the world’s loveliest 
and most exalted literature is deformed by so many harsh passions, or 
debased by so much impure language and flagitious sentiment, that it is 
totally unfit for female perusal, since it either disgusts, embitters, or 
corrupts their pure and gentle natures. 

Well, I have stretched my tether nearly to its end. There is, how¬ 
ever, a species of conversational quotation, on which I am inclined to 
make a few remarks before I close. It is that wherein soulless boobies 
quote expressions of strong poetic feeling, and heartless villains parade 
their sentiments of honor and virtuous emotion. I know that Satan has 
always ‘quoted Scripture,’ and I know that his servants have always 
‘ stolen the livery of Heaven to serve the Devil in.’ I know that hy¬ 
pocrisy was always the first lesson in villany, and that fair and seemly 
words have always been the mask for evil deeds. But it seems to me 
that the morality of the tongue has now become more universal and 
more perfect than ever. The cause is, that the age being universally 
addicted to reading, and books being of course crowded with noble sen¬ 
timents, fine expressions are as plenty as black-berries. Everyone has 
them at his tongue’s end. It costs nothing to give expression to gene¬ 
rous feeling; and it is really astonishing to see with what flippancy the 
most shallow will now drop the apothegms of wisdom ; the most unfeel¬ 
ing display the ebullitions of passionate emotion ; and the most selfish 
utter the noble sentiments which have fallen on famous occasions from 
the lips of the magnanimous. This assumption of feeling, and this simu¬ 
lation of virtue, through stolen and sounding phrases, by those who have 
not a faint idea of either of them, is, in my view, a heinous crime ; and 
if he who has forged the name of another in business transactions, 
merits the elevation of the scatTold, much more should he be promoted 
to the same ‘ bad eminence,’ who counterfeits the riches of the mind and 
heart. Moral is far worse than pecuniary forgery ; for the latter merely 
deranges the temporal interests and debases the monetary medium of 
the community, while the former depreciates the medium of feeling, and 
cheapens the currency of the soul. What a scandal, that a heavy, 
leaden-moulded mind, that has not one idea above matter, should pre¬ 
tend to he moved by poetry, and simulate a thrill of admiration at that 
which it has heard others admire ! What a shame, that conscious sel¬ 
fishness and unadulterated meanness should assume sentiments of equity 
and bandy about emotions of generosity, which can now be obtained at 
every corner gratis! When I see a man noisily dashing down his 
money, I think he has but little; and I feel the same suspicion of one 
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who is lavish of his noble sentiments on all occasions. Miss Edgeworth 
has written a novel — I forget the title — expressly to show how dan¬ 
gerous and justly suspicious are such ‘ sententious^ characters; and a 
very wide and a very fertile subject is it, and very well handled by her, 
if I remember rightly. A good man may talk very well — an accom¬ 
plished villain certainly will. When you see one of these ‘ sententious’ 
talkers, so smooth and oily, or so passionately sentimental, review his 
former conduct toward himself and others, and see whether it has been 
uniform, prudent, generous and just. If not, his eloquence is all lip- 
wisdom ; all smoke, sound, trash. And take this as my parting admo¬ 
nition : He who breaks his engagements with himself, will violate his 
promises to others ; and he whom self-interest cannot restrain from self- 
destruction, will hardly regard the welfare of his fellows. Receive it 
as an axiom, that he who is most prudent for himself, is most worthy of 
the confidence of his friends; and an enlarged self-thoughtfulness is 
the best security for integrity, and the surest criterion of worth. This 
doctrine may revolt the falsely liberal, and excite the indignation of the 
shallow sentimentalist; yet it is founded in reason and experience. In 
reason: for reason teaches us that every being must and ought to be 
thoughtful and toilsome for himself, and that if he be not so, ‘something 
is rotten in Denmark.* In experience: for experience tells us that 
those who neglect their own visible and proper interest, are influenced 
by some false sentiment or unworthy passion; and this sentiment, or 
this passion, will also induce them to slight or trample on their duties 
in relation to the affairs of others. Deliver me from all business inter- 
course with those who are imbued with the finest and most delicate sen¬ 
timents on trivial occasions ; who are tremblingly alive in all the chords 
of feeling ; and who shrink and shudder in all cases where shuddering 
and shrinking are proofs of super-sublimated generosity. Avoid them. 
They are hypocrites, and arch deceivers. Their tears flow fast for 
ideal wo, theatrical distress and painted sorrow. But bring real afflic¬ 
tion before them ; press upon their nobleness the claims of justice and 
humanity, their hearts are hard as a rock, and their eyes as dry as a 
desert. This sickly sentimentalism is a curse to our nature. It is at 
the farthest possible remove from that true and noble humanity which 
prompts to generous exertion. True feeling does not dissolve in a few 
unfertilizing tears, nor exhale in ineffectual sighs. It incites to speedy 
and efficient action. Sentiment looks around with a deep groan, or a 
gentle sigh on the miseries of humanity, and folds its arms and wishes 
it were otherwise. Feeling wastes no time in empty protestations, but 
arouses its best energies to avert calamity or mitigate distress. Senti¬ 
ment wishes —Feeling act5. Sentiment sympathizes — Feeling co^e- 
rates. Sentiment becomes more and more enervate by indulgence, 
while Feeling grows hourly more vigorous by exercise. The one is the 
mimic virtue of a weak and selfish spirit, the other the highest excel¬ 
lence of a strong and noble nature. Were the one universally preva¬ 
lent, society would soon languish, and sicken, and die: were the other 
as general as its own spirit is expansive, this community of the world 
would instantly rise from its long prostration, and the evils of our lot be 
diminished to the hundredth of their present violence and multitude. 
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STANZAS FOR TWO VOICES. 
THE PARTING. 


ivaoazBcx) to iib«. b. 


LADY'S VOICE. 

Like Indian dart through azure sky, 
like Swallow o’er the lea, 

At Dove on homeward wing doth fly, 
Return, return to me! 

GENTLEMAN'S VOICE. 

The arrow’s mark is known above. 

The Dart directed flies— 

Nor Sparrow falls, nor speeds the Dove 
Unwatch’d, that outward hies. 


LADY'S VOICE. 

As Dove on homeward wing doth fly. 

As Swallow o’er the lea; 

Like Indian Dart through azure sky. 
Return, return to meT 

GENTLEMAN'S VOICE. 

Fear not; doubt not; one broo ding care 
Is not for me, for thee; 

He careth ! and with thee to share 
Even Grief, is Joy to me. 

B OTH VOICES. 

In absence, present; distance,near; 

In sorrow, joy; grief. Love; 

One hope, one joy, one sorrow here. 
One Life in realms above ! 


RE CIT ATIVB. 

The pilot calls! the longing sail 
Yields to the fiiv’ring wind; 

The waves give voice: freshens the gale; 
One, one is left behind! 


Now fades the bark from love’s long sight: 

That one hath left the shore. 

Oh ! sickly seems the bright day light, 

And home is — home no more! 

There, memory shoots like Indian Dart; 

There thoughts, like wrecks, are driven 
Across the Sea of Woman’s heart — 

There’s but one place where souls ne’er part— 

God smiled, and nam’d it Heaven ! 

John 


Watsm. 
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The Bream - A n^el. 


THE DREAM ANGEL. 


AVTIR JBAV f> 


V I.. 


‘ EiJfST trat der liebendo Geniuit der pefbhireichern 

MeuKhen vor den Jupiter, uud bat.' Die An8!«pRArm rse Heboex*. 

Once the bright Angel whose duty it is to watch over the happiness of 
man, even the Guardian Angel of the World, drew near the throne of 
the Heavenly Father, and prayed: ‘Give me, oh P'ather! a way by 
which I may teach man how to avoid a part at least of the many sins 
and temptations which the Fall hath entailed upon him ! For man is 
not always bad ; at times he feels my better influence ; at times his heart 
is ready to receive the good which a light external aid might fix upon him ! 

Then the Father spoke to the Angel and said, ‘ Give him the Dream.’ 

The sweet Guardian flew over the world with his sister the Dream. 
Far and wide they spread the gentle influence, and the hearts of life- 
weary mortals were rejoiced. But the soft breathings of the Dream 
Angel fell not alike on all. To the good and gentle who had sunk to rest 
amid the blessings of their loved ones, and whose slumber was deepened 
by the toil of the good deeds which they had done, there came soft and 
silent glimpses of the far land of light. Forgetting the narrow prison 
of the world, their souls rose up and spread broad and wide over the 
land of vision, and gazed with eagle eyes upon its golden glories. But 
as the night waned, their dream grew dim, and the outer influences of 
the soul gently closed about them and drew them back to the world and 
the body, even as the corolla of the night-flower closes about it, and shuts 
from its gaze its best-loved .starry heaven. 

To the toil-worn, sun-burnt husbandman, who had fallen asleep in 
despair, and who ever feared lest some grim accident might de.stroy the 
fruit of his labor, the sweet Dream came like a soft summer shower 
upon the parched and dusty fields ; and as he dreamed, he saw the green 
corn rising in goodly ranks, and gazed with joy upon the soft small ears, 
which at first no larger than flower-buds, .seemed as he beheld them to 
expand to ripe maturity. 

There are certain dream-fantasies and strange sleep-changes, that 
are to be found only in the deep unbroken slumber which results from 
extreme bodily fatigue, or in the light irregular rest of the fever; even 
as the grotesque blue dragon fly, and the strange water-flitter are found 
only on the surface of the deep silent pool, or the shallow brook ; and 
as the husbandman slept on, the fanta.stic sprites who attend the Dream, 
flitted about him, and spread a gay confusion over the happy vision. 
For as he gazed upon the golden ears, a purple and scarlet cloud seemed 
to overshadow him, while round about he heard the pealing of bells, the 
merry ringing of familiar voices, and the lowing of cattle; and in the 
intervals there came shouts as of glad friends at the harvest home. 
Then the purple cloud gathered again about him, but the dream-spirits 
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with their lon^ sliadowy arms drew him through it, and he now stood 
before a well-filled granary; and as the tears of joy ran down his cheeks, 
his wife and loved ones gathered about him, and their blessings and 
praises sunk into his heart, and mingled with the hymn which rose like 
a golden cloud from the ocean of his soul. And he awoke from the 
sweet dream, and blessed it for the hope with which it had inspired him. 

But the Dream flew on, and it came to a guilty prisoner who had 
fallen asleep cursing his judges, his doom, and the damp black fetters 
which clung like cold adders to his limbs. And as he dreamed, the pri¬ 
son was opened, the cold ch^lins fell away, and remorse and rage no 
longer fixed their poison-fangs upon his heart. A bright light shone 
upon him, and blessed thoughts of mercy, repentance and reconciliation 
flitted through his mind like golden-winged butterflies through a sum¬ 
mer garden ; and he awoke, trusting in release, and with his heart filled 
with love and kindness. Did the cold damp fetters fall from his limbs? 
Were the prison-doors opened ? The fetters fell not away ; the prison- 
doors remained fast; and worn down by famine and sickness, he per¬ 
ished alone in the narrow dungeon. But the blessed hope which the 
gentle Dream had left in his heart, gladdened his last hour, and as he 
died, exclaiming ‘ Not my will, but thine, oh Father behold there 
was joy in Heaven. 

It hath been said, that Hope alone is left with mortals; but with her 
abideth her sister, the Dream, who maketh her known to us. For by 
the Dream, men are led to Hope. Caelos. 

Princeton^ Netc-Jtrgey. 


T O IT A 


Fortune emiled not on our sires. 
And, Love, when vve one became, 
All thy dower was kind desires, 

All my heritage the same. 

II. 

Slender stock of worldly wealth 
For the firm of man and wife! 

But we both brought hope and health 
To our partnership for life. 


III. 

Add to this that wealth above 
All that riches men miscall; 
Mutual faith in wedded love. 
Mutual sympathy in all. 


IT. 

Like that gem whose day-dira’d spark 
Flames a rosy sun at night. 

Ever as my soul grew dark. 

Thine has shed diviner light. 


N D I . 


And whenever clouds have thrown 
Shadows o*er those eyes of thine, 
Has not then afiection shone 
With its tenderest beam from mine ? 


▼I. 

Thus we promised. Love, to live, 
And in memory’s page we read 
Few short-comings to forgive 
Mutually in word or deed. 


▼XI. 

Thou hast been my joy in ^ef. 
Balm in anguish, praise in blame; 
And, save moments few and brief, 

1 to thee have been the same. 


▼III. 

Let, then, single blessedness 
Laud its raptures to the sky; 
Hymen’s bliss is double bliss. 
And his sigh but half a sigh! 
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‘REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD MAN.* 


OoR readers will no doubt remember the account given by us some two years since of a myste¬ 
rious correspondent, whom we saw but for a moment, yet whose presence produced upon us a re¬ 
markable effect. After publishing a succession of numbers of the ‘.Rsminiscbncks or av Otn ^air,* 
our strange •visitor discontinued his favors. We waited -with much anxiety for a whole year, and were 
often on the point of venttiring upon a visit to him. Still, wa were unwilling to Intrude upon the ptl* 
▼aoy of one who evidently desired to remain in undisturbed retirement: and just as our desire to hear 
from the Reminiscent was getting the better of this delicacy, we received the subjoined communica¬ 
tion, accompanying a large package. Kn. KKioKSRBooKBa. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE KNICKERBOCKER. 

It is more than a year since I have communicated to you my sombre 
reminiscences. As you had a right to expect a continuation of them, 
you shall know why they have not been furnished. Events beyond my 
control, and entirely unexpected, sent me once more where I had de¬ 
clared my feet should never wander. Again I have beheld the old 
world. Again I have seen the foot of the tyrant upon the neck of his 
victim ; have beheld the oppression of a whole race, and heard their 
cries go up to the Mighty God of Sabaoth ! 

‘ Bui the time is not yet fully come. 

‘ Once more I have returned to the peaceful retirement of my quiet 
chamber. When re.sting in it before, I thought my lot was cast there for 
the remainder of my pilgrimage. But Providence willed otherwise. Now, 
I trust, I shall be permitted to spend the remainder of my days in soli¬ 
tary quiet. But God’s will be done! And if in the fulfilment of His 
will I must again be disturbed, must again become a wanderer, so mote 
it be ! And believe me, though the saddened heart may suffer in the 
lonely retreat, yet it is among the throng, in the midst of the busy multi¬ 
tude, that its sufferings press heaviest, because there it recognizes hu¬ 
manity, but finds, alas ! no sympathy from his kind. Yet again I say, 
God’s will be done! 

‘ The experience of my whole life, my sojournings, my wanderings, 
the tumult and the calm, peace and war; all impress me with the 
solemn conclusion, that * The thing that hath been is that which shall 
be, and that which is done is that which shall be done.’ 

‘ Who dare add more to the record of man’s experience V 

[The package accompanying this remarkable communication was marked ‘ The St. Ltgtr Papers.* 
Upon the outside of it was written the following:] 

‘ At the age of twenty-three years I find myself upon the threshold 
of two worlds. The Past summons the thousand incidents which have 
operated to determine me as a responsible being, and presents them with 
fearful vividness in array before me. The Present seems like nothing 
beneath my feet. And the Future, no longer a shadowy dream, throws 
open its endless vista, and whispers that I must soon enter upon all its 
untried, unknown realities. Here I am permitted to pause a moment, 
ere I commence upon that new existence which ends only with the 
Infinite ! ...... 
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‘ I have finished my life upon earth. The ties which connect me with 
the world have parted. I have to do now only with eternity. Yet 
something which I may not resist, impels me to retrospection. I look 
back over my short pilgrimage, and feel a yearning which I cannot 
restrain, to put down a narrative of my brief existence, and to mark the 
several changes which have come over my spirit, in the hope that 
the young, with whom I chiefly sympathize, may profit by the recital. 

‘ But of what use will the record of my experience prove to youthful 
spirits, flushed with the glow of health, secure in their fancied strength, 
and determined on enjoyment? To them the world is every thing. 
Alas! they know not that the world will reward them with infamy, if 
they trust alone to it. Yet it is to such I would make my appeal. I 
would fain arrest them, before they shall cease to have sympathy with 
every saving influence, because of their habitual opposition to it. 

‘ But I will not anticipate the njoral of my life. Let this be gathered 
from the record of it.’ 

THE 8 T. LEGER PAPERS. 


'QuiixiUiD ag'unt homines, votum, timor, ira, volupUts, 
Oaudia, discunus, nostri farrago libellL’ 


OUAPTKR 1. 

The St. Leger family have resided in Warwickshire for a very long 
period. My father, who was fond of tracing genealogies, affirmed that 
the estate upon which we lived was bestowed upon Bertold St. Leger by 
Richard the Lion-hearted, on his return from the Crusade, for the con¬ 
spicuous services which he had rendered that monarch in his war with 
the Saracen. How such an uninterrupted possession had been main¬ 
tained, for so long a time, and through every successive revolution, my 
father did not explain. The task might have proved difficult. At any 
rate, it was very well to rest satisfied with an account which appeared 
every way authentic. Be this as it may, our family was certainly an 
ancient one. 

My grand-father, Hugh St. Leger, by his marriage with a lady of 
large fortune, became possessed of the valuable estate which joined 
Bertold-Castle, and was considered one of the wealthiest gentlemen in 
Warwickshire. This large patrimony fell to my father, who was an 
only child. 

Bertold Castle, was a singular, grotesque-looking pile, half ancient, 
half modern in its appearance. Up to the time of my father’s marriage, 
it remained as it had stood for generations. The castle was built upon 
the very brink of the Avon, and its foundations were deeper, it was 
said, than the bed of the river. The old moss, which covered its walls, 
extended down into the stream, so that the castle seemed to rise directly 
from the water. Many were the dismal stories which were told of the 
dungeons far under ground ; secret passages, beneath the bed of the 
river, communicating wiih the other side, and of the cruelties practised 
upon the unhappy prisoners confined in them in days of yore, and espe- 
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cially in the time of the famous Guy, Earl of Warwick, of whom my 
ancestor was a firm adherent. It was said, too, that the spirits of these 
unfortunate persons still haunted the neighborhood, and made the green 
banks of the Avon their place of meeting. The low murmur of the 
stream, as it swept gently under the walls of the Castle, was said to be 
but the voices of these spirits, as they breathed their lamentations over 
the waters which had been the only witness of their sufierings. I speak 
of nursery-tales and neighborhood-gossip, not of course credited by the 
enlightened, but which served to fill my infant mind with terror and awe. 
And as this sketch is intended to give the history of my menial as well 
as of my external life, I dwell with the more minuteness on those things 
which first affected it most powerfully. 

On my father’s marriage with a daughter of one of the noble families 
in Warwickshire, the Castle was almost completely metamorphosed. 
His family pride would not permit him to throw down a single stone of 
the staunch pile which had stood so long and so firmly a defence for his 
ancestors; while the improvements of the age required a mansion more 
in accordance with its refined and peaceful spirit. It was consequently 
resolved to add to the pile a splendid modern structure, which was to 
become par excellence the residence of the family. The old dining- 
hall and the state-rooms were however allowed to remain in all their 
sombre grandeur. The library was not quite dismantled ; although 
all of the handsomer books were removed into the new room, built for 
that purpose. Enough nevertheless remained to save the room from 
utter neglect, although the dusty cob-webs around its walls gave evi¬ 
dence of the slight attention it received. 

The older servants saw with dismay the preparations for enlarging 
the establishment; looking upon it as a virtual abandonment of the ‘ Old 
Castle.’ This was considered a bad omen, and to augur the downfall 
or termination of our house. A prophecy was quoted relative to the 
dreaded event, now about to take place, which was said to be of great 
antiquity: 

‘When y Si. Legershni marrie a virgyn fair, 

Shal build a new custel both wondrous and rare, 

Loll him warnynge iak,for y« laat of his race 
Shol bee meet iu yicastel,face to face.' 

My grand-father held this prophecy in great veneration. He was 
wont to say, ‘ With so plain a warning in view, the St. Legers would stand 
an unbroken name for countless generations.’ The consequence was, 
that nothing was done even to the old castle, except what came strictly 
under the denomination of repairs. Improvements were not thought of. 
At length, Hugh St. Leger was gathered to his fathers, and the great 
gong of the castle struck his last requiem amid the weeping and lamen¬ 
tation of relatives, servants and retainers ; for he was a man of many 
virtues; both generous and kind, though stern in his manner, and pos¬ 
sessing somewhat of the haughty bearing of the preceding age. 

My father was educated at a more enlightened period, when improve¬ 
ments waxed rife ; when distinctions began to soften, and changes to be 
thought necessary. He affected to disregard the prophecy which had 
been so religiously believed by his ancestors. He maintained that the 
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old castle was built mainly with a view to defence, in case of assault; 
that it possessed great conveniences for a garrison, but comparatively 
few for a family residence ; and while he revered it as the home of his 
fathers, regarding with ancestral pride its staunch battlements, which 
had stood firm against every assault, still he maintained that there could 
exist no reason why improvements should not be made, which might 
accord with the present state of things. The ^addition' was conse¬ 
quently resolved upon. My father was particular always to give it that 
name, secretly deciding, I have no doubt, that by keeping within the 
letter of the prophecy, he should not incur the threatened penalty. 
The new mansion was built. My father married. Years rolled hap¬ 
pily away. He was blessed with three promising children ; and every 
thing went on joyously and well. My own recollections are of my home 
in the improved state I have described. From the old servants how¬ 
ever I learned at an early age the existence of the prophecy, and the 
fearful construction which superstition had given it. Little was said 
openly; but the deprecatory air, the sombre, melancholy look, which two 
or three of the old crones who had become superannuated in our service 
constantly wore, were always a sore interruption to our childish sports. 
Did we meet them while full of the elastic happy feeling which child¬ 
hood so much enjoys, it was always : ‘ Poor children! God preserve ye ! 
Who knows what ye may come to! God send ye an easy death!’ and 
the like. 

My brother—I had but one, and he was my senior—seemed but little 
affected by these prophecies of evil, while upon my own mind they pro¬ 
duced a chilling and lasting effect. Like the insect that flutters nearer 
and nearer the flame which is to prove its destruction, I used to steal 
away and hold daily conferences with these old creatures; and hour after 
hour was wont to be entertained with stories of the bloody wars in which 
old Bertold St. Legor figured ; of the exploits of the famous Guy of War¬ 
wick ; and of my brave grand-father, Hugh St. Leger, the last worthy 
of the race, as they were pleased to style him ; always concluding how¬ 
ever, by quoting the dreaded prophecy, and assuring me that I was 
doomed. 

These lessons, so often inculcated, began to produce their impression. • 
Somehow I took to myself the whole force of the prophecy, regarding 
my brother and sister as in some way exempt from its influence. 

The result was, that in my very childhood I become serious and thought¬ 
ful. Life, even in its spring-time, was losing every charm. The world 
looked no longer gladsome and gay. 

I had begun to suffer. 


OBAFTBR 8BC0MS. 

Strange season of childhood! marked by cloud and sunshine; full 
of light-hearted pleasures and fresh griefs! Yet how fraught with 
consequences when the new-created being ushered into life commences 
upon immortality ! Precious season! when every new object makes 
an impression, and every impression is indelible I And what fearful 
issues hang upon each ! Issues which reach through time, and perad- 
venture into eternity. ...... 

VOL. XXV. 7 
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In order to present a proper narrative of my life, I should ^ive some 
account of those who exercised most influence upon it. My father 
was in many respects a singular man. He possessed in a great degree 
the stern nature of my grandfather, which was nevertheless consider¬ 
ably modified by a natural urbanity of manner, which old Hugh St. 
Leger never manifested. He had a warm, generous heart, and was 
devotedly attached to his wife and children. Although a younger 
brother, I never could perceive any difference in the treatment of his 
sons. He was equally affectionate toward both, yet never familiar with 
either. His urbanity was manifested in social life with his friends and 
acquaintances ; but when any one sought his intimacy, a repulse was 
certain. Yet he was neither haughty nor overbearing. Pride he 
certainly possessed ; yet it seemed a just and honest pride, rather than 
the vain conceit of a weak mind. From his children he not only ex¬ 
pected obedience, to the letter, but he never suffered his commands or 
wishes to be questioned. I well remember once unconsciously asking 
him why I must do some adt which he had commanded, and the wither¬ 
ing sternness of his response as he reechoed the command, without 
deigning any explanation. In justice I should add, that his require¬ 
ments were reasonable and proper, although to a wayward child they 
might seem otherwise. In his religion my father was strict and de¬ 
voted. He hated Popery with a pious indignation, and early instilled 
into the minds of his children an abhorrence of the Romish Church. 
Frenchmen were his peculiar aversion, and it was with difficulty that 
he could bring himself to treat one with civility. Possessing in the 
main sound views, he entertained violent prejudices, which it was im¬ 
possible to change. He was not ambitious, except for his children. 
He omitted nothing which might insure to them every advantage, as 
well in education as personal advancement. For them he labored and 
planned. No expense was too great, no sacrifice too large. But if my 
father was ready to do all this, much did he expect in return. What 
he thought we could accomplish, we were compelled to accomplish, no 
matter though the task were difficult, nay overwhelming. No excuse 
was accepted. In vain we sometimes pleaded that our companions 
were not tasked so heavily. With something very like a sneer, he 
would reply, ‘ If you ever wish to be any thing, do not talk about what 
others do, but set your mark away beyond them all, and when once 
the mark is fixed, let there be no drawing back, no whining. Try, and 
the thing will be done.’ And try we did, until it seemed as if no labor 
was half so hard as ours. Yet after all, we generally fulfilled what 
was required, and had the satisfaction of making glad a parent’s heart. 

I do not think I could have borne so cheerfully all that my father 
imposed upon me, had it not been for my mother. Oh ! what a world 
of feeling and tenderness is in that name! Though still living, let me 
pay her the tribute which I cannot withhold. I should think my duty 
but half accomplished, did I omit to record w’hat I ow^e to her. In 
disposition she was angelic. I think I never saw her ruffled in temper, 
or discomposed. She was mild, yet dignified, and possessed a sweet¬ 
ness of manner which was perfectly fascinating. Above all, she was 
devotedly pious, and it was her first care to instil into the minds of her 
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children a love for sacred things. Morning and evening did I lisp my 
infantile prayers to her, and it seemed as if she sent them up for me 
to God. 

‘ Come, William, it is high time to be up, if you wish to go out with 
Roger to the Park, across the Avon, and see the new rookery. The 
sun is up long before you. Do n’t you hear the larks singing ? It will 
soon be breakfast-time, and Roger can’t wait.’ ‘ Dear mother, I am so 
sleepy !’ ‘ You are ! and how long has my son been in bed ? Eight 

hours — and sleepy yet! You must not become a sluggard!’ ‘ Mother, 

mother, I want to whisper to you ; I forgot my prayers last night. You 
were away, and I fell asleep without saying them.’ ‘ Oh, my son, you 
should be careful never to forget them. You should remember who 
keeps you alive, and makes you so happy; and you should always 
put yourself under His care before you sleep.’ ‘ Mother, let me say 
my prayers now,’ All this comes upon me now with the freshness of 
first ideas. And it is just what my dear mother said to me — I re¬ 
member it so distinctly ! Day after day she would impress some reli¬ 
gious truth upon my mind, and so kind, so tenderly, that it would have 
melted an older heart than mine. How she loved me! How she loves 
me still! Perhaps with a difference in the feeling too. 

* 4 * 

To my mother I came with all my troubles; to her I repeated all 
my grievances, save one, I never could name to her what sat the 
heaviest at my young heart — the belief that I was doomed. Often 
did she perceive that something afflicted me ; and most soothingly did 
she attempt to discover the cause ; but my tongue refused to do its 
office, if I desired to tell her ; and my only relief was in tears. My 
mother sometimes thought that my fears were of a religious nature; 
and she would accordingly attempt to comfort me by the soothing pro¬ 
mises of the Scriptures. But all in vain. The prophecy haunted me. 
And to the one of all others who might have afforded consolation I 
could not speak of it. 

My brother Hugh was five years elder than myself, and of course 
was rather a protector than a play-fellow. He was a noble boy ; kind 
in his nature, quick in his feelings, and forgiving and generous to a 
fault. We loved each other fondly. Evil betide the one who dared 
offer indignity to me when Hugh was present! He took a pride in 
defending me, and fancied himself a man, as he fought battles and 
achieved victories in my behalf. He was intelligent and apt in his 
studies, though not of a thoughtful turn. He had a fine voice, prepos¬ 
sessing manners, and a rapid flow of language, together with a com¬ 
manding energy of character, which overcame every obstacle. 

My little sister was a general favorite; and though in great danger 
of being spoiled in consequence, yet by the judicious government of 
both parents, was preserved from such an unhappy fate. She was very 
like her mother in disposition, and being educated at home, under her 
immediate direction, it was no wonder that the resemblance daily grew 
stronger. I will mention one more, and our family are all told. There 
resided with my father a maiden aunt, many years older than himself, 
wh© had always lived at the castle. She was an elder sister of Hugh 
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St. Leger, and had occupied one room in the old castle all her life. 
This was a small but neatly-finished chamber, on the river side, com¬ 
manding a fine view of the Avon, and the country beyond. 

' This singular woman, at the time of my birth, was nearly seventy. 
In appearance she was tall and commanding. Her hair was perfectly 
white, and she wore it short over her head. She had gray eyes, which 
sparkled with the brightness of youth, and retained all their original 
quickness of vision. Her habits were very peculiar. She required 
but little service, although one of the old crones I spoke of was always 
in attendance upon her. With the family her intercourse was singular 
enough. She very rarely came to the table, and never sought the 
society of any one ; yet when addressed, she would mingle freely in 
conversation, showing remarkable accuracy in matters of history, and 
especially in chronology. Yet she invariably added to the truth strange 
matters of fiction, which possessed such a verisimilitude^ that none knew 
when to credit her. She spent most of her time either in her own 
apartment, musing and reading, or in wandering along the banks of the 
Avon, plucking a flower here and there, or picking up small pebbles on 
the shore; talking to herself the while, with great earnestness. The 
usual occupations of her sex she never engaged in for a moment. I 
know not if she knew the use of the needle. She rarely retired to 
rest until the night was far spent, and seldom rose before mid-day. 

As may be supposed, such a person produced upon my mind a most 
lasting impression. When a child, she was a mystery to me ; and as 
I became older, she was no less an enigma. She appeared to have no 
sympathies ; yet she seemed, judging from her acts, to be attached to 
us all. If I deemed myself slighted by any of the servants, I had 
only to tell Aunt Alice, and without investigation or question, the offen¬ 
der was subjected to the severest reproof. If I was ill, I found my 
way to Aunt Alice’s apartment, and received every attention which it 
was in her power to bestow\ Nothing asked of her w^as refused, and 
she never tired of our importunities. Yet in all this, no feeling, no 
sympathy was manifested ; all w^as cold — without heart, without life. 
Yet she was roused to anger by the slightest opposition. Seldom in¬ 
deed did she meet with it, but when she did, the storm and whirlwind 
were fit emblems of her wrath. These paroxysms lasted but for a 
brief space ; and in the exhibition of them there was the same want 
of feeling, of vital passion, as in her calm moments. Passionless; 
possessing nothing like affection in her heart, wnth no apparent ties on 
earth ; she seemed to regard every thing around her like shadows on 
the wall: they came, they went — but they were shadows still, while 
she remained the same. Often have I crept close to her, as she w'an- 
dered out on some of her long walks, and listened to the conversation 
she w'as holding w'ith herself. This was sometimes in a foreign lan¬ 
guage, of which I knew nothing. When she spoke in our own tongue, 
her subject was generally of things long past, of which I could under¬ 
stand but little. I could perceive that she often kept up an imaginary 
conversation with tw^o, and sometimes three persons, witli great volu¬ 
bility ; and I could in consequence very rarely make out a connected 
link of what was said. 
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Again I would steal unnoticed into her room, and listen as she recited 
strange events of history, which made my young blood run cold, and 
my heart beat so violently that I was glad to discover myself, and ask 
some favor at her hands. At last I came to spend a great deal of time 
in her apartment; and Aunt Alice would relate to me, in the same 
passionless style, long-forgotten stories of our house; marked passages 
of history relating to it; and a minute and almost tedious narrative 
of historical events, relative to any subject I chose to start. These 
were always entirely free from the ordinary gossip with which lovers 
of the marvellous are apt to lard their stories, and therefore produced 
the stronger impression. Of course Aunt Alice was familiar with the 
prophecy to which I have alluded; but she only spoke of it as a his¬ 
torical fact, and by no persuasion or artifice could she be induced to 
give an opinion of its application; neither would she listen to any 
from another person ; so that my morbid fears found no relief from her. 
Treated with marked respect by my father and all the family; allowed 
to have her will in every thing; this very remarkable woman lived 
among us like a spirit of another world. She came and went unques¬ 
tioned ; continued year after year, pursuing the same round of strange 
employments; solitary and soulless; having no sympathy with her 
sex, no feeling with her kind. 


THE DYING YEAR. 


BT MTSa MART 0AR01XBR. 


With dirge-like music, low 
Sounds forth the solemn harp of Time; 

Mass for the buried hours, a funeral chime 
O’er human joy and wo. 

The sere leaves wail around thy passing bier; 

Speed to thy dreamless rest, deporting year! 

Yet ere thy wing has swept 
O’er the wide threshold of the shadowy post, 

Give back the treasures to thy bosom cast, 

TTie harvest earth has wept: 

Give back the lily’s bloom and violet’s breath, 

’The summer leaves that bowed before the reaper Death. 

Give back the dreams of fame. 

The aspirations strong for glory won; 

Hopes that went out percl^ice when set thy sun, 

Nor left nor trace nor name : 

Give back the wasted hours, half-uttered prayer, 

The high resolves forgot that stomp thy annals fair. 

Give back the flow of thought 
That woke within the poet’s yearning breast, 

Hushing its wild and passionate unrest: 

Love’s rainbow visions wrought 
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Of youth’s deep fearless trust, that light the scroll 
With an inlenser glow; records of heart and soul! 

Give back — for thou hast more — 

Give back the kindly words we loved so well; 

Voices whose music on the spirit fell 
But tenderness to pour: 

Tlie steps that never now around us tread, 

Faces that haunt our sleep; give back, give back the dead . 


Give back ! — who shall explore 
Creation’s boundless realms to mark thy prey ? 

Wlio mount where man has never dreamed to sway 
Or Science dared to soar I 
Oh! who shall tell what suns have set for aye, 

What worlds gone out, what systems passed aw ay ? 

Not till the stars shall fall. 

And earth and sky before God’s presence iee, 

Shall human vision look or spirit see 
Beneatli thy mystic pall: 

But hark ! with accent clear and flute-like swell 

Floats up the Newr-Year’s voice. Departed one, farewell! 

As the bright flowers wake from their wintry tomb, 

1 ’ve sprung from the depths of futurity’s gloom ; 

With the glory of Hope on my unwritten brow. 

But a fear at my heart, earth welcomes me now. 

I come and bear with me the fetterless flow 
Of infinite joy and of infinite wo: 

The banquet’s light jest and the penitent prayer, 

The sweet laugh of gladness, the wail of despair; 

The warm words of welcome, and broken farewell, 

Tlie strains of rich music and funeral knell; 

The fair bridal wreath and the robe for the dead. 

Oh ! how will they meet in the path I shall tread! 

Oh ! how will they mingle where e’er I paM bv. 

As sunshine and storm in the rainbow’ on liigh! 

Yet start not, nor shrink from the race 1 must run, 

I’ve peace and repose for the heart-stricken one; 

And strength for the weary who fail in the strife. 

And falter before the ^at warfare of life. 

I’ve love for the friendless; a morrow of light 
For him who is wrapped in adversity’s night; 

With trust for the doubling; a field for the soul, 

That has dared from its loftier purpose to stroll. 

To haste to the conflict and blot out the shame 
With the deeds of repentance and resolute aim; 

To seek mid the struggle with tempters and sin. 

The high meed of virtue triumphant to win. 

Unsullied and pure is the future’s broad scroll. 

And as leaf after leaf from its folds shall unroll: 

'Fhe warp and the woof, they are woven by me, 

But the shadows and coloring rest, mortal, with thee! 

’T is thine to cast over their brightness and bloom 
The sunlight of morning or hues of the tomb. 

The past will give back from its fathomless sea 
The hues of ihv spirit unaltered to thee; 

As the clear lake reflects in its silvery breast 
The dyes of the sun as he sinks to his rest. 

Though darkness and sorrow to all must be given, 

There’s a vista of light that leads up to Heaven; 

Nor utterly starless the path thou hast trod. 

Till thy heart prove a traitor to thee or to God. 

Skelter‘Island. 
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THE BENCH AND BAR OF VERMONT. 


AMrCSOTBS *0» THS SAMB.' 


There are many excellent stories of the Bench and Bar of Vermont, 
very current among the good people of the State, which however I do 
^ not remember to have seen in print, and which I dare say are little 
known abroad. Some of these I shall here set down precisely as I 
heard them from the mouth of an old lawyer, who is well known as the 
Nestor of the gown and wig in Vermont. If it should turn out, as it 
often happens in matters of this sort, that any of the incidents here re¬ 
lated shall be claimed to have occurred somewhere else, to the honor of 
some other of our sovereign States, I beg leave to declare, according 
to established usage, that any such pretension is wholly unfounded, 
and that any versions different from my own are altogether apocry¬ 
phal. 

It was formerly a custom in Vermont, although now little practised, 
for a lawyer, when promoted to the dignity of the bench, to ‘ follow up 
his old retainersand accordingly whenever a case came on in which 
‘ his Honor* was concerned as counsel, he immediately doffed the ermine, 
resumed the gown, and battled away among the attornies, in the old 
style. Apropos of the metamorphose in question ; a story is told of 
Judge Chase, now many years deceased. The judge was a man of 
very ardent temperament, and in debate was exceedingly vehement and 
vociferous. In an important cause he was making the closing argu¬ 
ment to the jury, and with much warmth and earnestness of manner, 
insisting on a ‘ verdict for the plaintiff.* A friend of the defendant, who 
had been listening to the concluding part of the attorney’s address, and 
who supposed that he was acting in his judicial capacity, ran out of the 
house, declaring that ‘ he never saw such abominable partiality in his 
life.* Meeting the defendant in the street, he told him he might as well 
go home at once, for ‘ the judge had charged his case to the devil, and 
the plaintiff was sure to recover !* 

Judge Chase was a man of excellent sense, and withal a great stick¬ 
ler for the dignity of courts. A case of very trifling importance, having 
well nigh run the gauntlet of legal adjudication, came up at length to 
the highest court in the state. The counsel for the plaintiff was open¬ 
ing with the usual apologies for a frivolous suit, when the subject-mat¬ 
ter, ‘to wit, one turkey, of great value,* etc., catching the ear of the 
judge, he called out: ‘ Mr. Clerk, strike that case from the docket; the 
Supreme Court of the State of Vermont does not sit here to determine the 
ownership of a turkey .'* 

There lives in the northern part of the State a lawyer and ex¬ 
judge, who is very famous for his wit. He has kept a respectable law 
school at his chambers, ‘ on and off,* for the last forty years; and is still 
teaching the elements of his profession to a ‘ knot of legal limbs,* having 
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survived several suits begun within his remembrance in the English 
chancery, and arrived, through an honorable career, to the advanced age 
of eighty-six. Many instances of repartee are related of ‘ the old judge,’ 
which for genuine epigrammatism are scarcely inferior to some of the 
best of Piron and Talleyrand. 

When a practising attorney, many years ago, he happened, while 
arguing a question of some difficulty, to illustrate a point in his case by 
a pretty free use of the vocabulary of the card-table. The presiding 
judge abruptly inquired what he ‘ meant by addressing such language 
to the court V 

‘ I meant, your Honor, to be understood,^ was the reply. 

On another occasion, a judge, vexed with the difficulty, or irritated 

by the insignificance, of a cause which T-was conducting, cried 

out: ‘ Sir, why do you bring such a case as this into court ? Why not 
^ leave it out to some of your honest neighbors V ‘ Because, your Honor,’ 
replied the barrister, ‘ we do n’t choose that honest men should have any 
thing to do with it.’ 

In the early days of Vermont jurisprudence, the strict decorum which 
now very generally distinguishes the New-England bar was compara¬ 
tively unknown. Nothing was more common than sharp altercations 
between the Bench and the Bar; such wranglings indeed as would now 
be deemed ‘ contempt of court,’ were they to occur only between the 

lawyers themselves. On one occasion Judge T-, who was then 

plain ‘ Esquire,’ had addressed a sound argument to the court, and sat 
down. The judge, who chose to argue the question rather than decide 
it at once, replied in a feeble argument, which the lawyer in his turn 
demolished. The judge rejoined by repeating, without any material 
variation, his first reply ; and then ‘closed the pleadings’ by an adverse 

decision. ‘Your Honor’s two arguments,’ said T-, addressing 

himself partly to the court and partly to the bar, ‘ remind me of a story. 
A foolish old woman in Connecticut, being one evening at a party, was 
greatly at a loss for something to say. At length she ventured to in¬ 
quire of a gentleman who sat next her, ‘ whether his mother had any 
children V The gentleman politely pointed out the absurdity of her in¬ 
quiry. ‘ I beg pardon,’ exclaimed the old lady, perceiving her mis¬ 
take ; ‘ you do n’t understand me; I meant to inquire whether your 
grand-mother had any children V 

I remember an anecdote of Judge O-, father of the distinguished 

president of the Wesleyan University, which is very characteristic of 
the man, and is, I have no doubt, authentic. At a session of the court 

in Addison county. Judge O-was violently attacked by a young 

and very impudent attorney. To the manifest surprise of every body 
present, the judge heard him quite through, as though unconscious of 
what was said, and made no reply. After the adjournment for the day, 
and when all had assembled at the inn where the judge and many of 
the court-folk had their lodgings, one of the company, referring to the 
scene at court, asked the judge ‘ why he did not rebuke tlie impertinent 
fellow V ‘ Permit me,’ said the judge, loud enough to call the attention 
of all the company, among whom was ‘ the fellow’ in question ; ‘ per- 
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mil me to tell you a story. My father, when we lived down C 50 untry, 
had a dog ; a mere puppy, I may say. Well, this puppy would go out 
every moonlight night and bark at the moon for hours together/ 

Here the Judge paused, as if he had done with the story. 

‘ Well, well, what of it V exclaimed half a dozen of the audience at 
once. 

‘ O! nothing, nothing whatever; the moon kept right on^ just as 
nothing had happened P job. 

SU Albaiu, Vermont. ' 


death: a dream- 


*T WAS the solemn hour, when the midnight bell 
Tolls deep on the startled air; 

And the bravest soul as it lists the knell. 

Is moved with the pulse of prayer. 

And a strange form swept with a hurrying flight 
And a noiseless pinion by; 

His wings were tipped with a gleaming light, 
The rest was of midnight dye. 

Then I sought my fluttering heart to still, 

And my bloodless lips to part. 

And to wake from the soul-benumbing chill. 

Ere the vision should depart 


But my lainl words died on the air away, 

As the breath of the waving tree; 

And the warm blood ceased m my heart to play, 
As he answered, * Come with me!’ 

Then we swept with the fleecy clouds on high, 
And over the ocean foam; 

For ^ span to him was the boundless sky. 

And the wide earth was his home. 


And we traversed the depths of the palace hall 
To the room where the monarch lay; 

And he left behind him a sable pall. 

And he bore a king away. 

We went where the shivering miser told 
With palsied and trembling tongue 

The shining heaps of his yellow gold, 

That clawed as the death-shriek rung. 

And he waved his wing where the dying light 
Of the pallid student burned; 

And the beaming eye grew more wildly bright, 
And the flush to the cheek returned: 


And as radiant visions of deathless fame 
Waxed bright in the future’s sky, 

His scornful laugh on the still air came, 
take a fallen angel’s sigh! 

VOL. XXV. ® 
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Then w© entered the crowded festal room, 
Where Laughter and song were high; 

And he cast his wings their fearful gloom. 
And smiled in a rose-bud nigh. 


But his breath went up on the fragrant air. 

And he singled out his prey; 

And he watched the form that was fairest there. 
And said, * T will be mine to day !* 

We rode on the glance of the morning my. 

To the home where Love had smiled; 

And a fair young mother knelt down to pray 
By the coucli of her first-born child. 


And his chilling breath glazed the half-closed eye, 
As he stilled the throbbing heart, 

Nor paused for the mother’s frantic cry, 

As he hastened to depart. 


Then we fled to the city’s crowded street, 

T^o the mce and storm of life. 

And he paused, the rich and the poor to greet. 
As he mingled in the strife. 


When the last faint light of departing day 
Had with crimson touched the sea. 

We swept o’er the billow’s crest away. 
On the tempest’s pinion free. 


And he paused where the gallant ship so gay 
Sunk down, ’neath the foaming wave: 
Where wildly went up with the water’s lay 
The shriek of the seaman bmve ! 


As I saw him shake from his silvery wing. 

The ocean’s glittering foun. 

We fled to the spot where ray heart-strings cling. 
And I sought once more my home. 


And again I heard that fearful laugh, 

* Like a fallen angel’s sigh. 

As he fled from my sight on the viewless path. 
Where the summer oreezes fly. 


And my soul in that long and powerful flight 
No longer sought to share: 

But it rose through the mists and clouds of night. 
With the snow-white bird of pmyer. 


For I knew I had been with the conqueror Death 
On his strange and tireless way; 

And 1 felt the blast of his fitful breath 
On the chords of my spirit play. 


dawned, and I woke from the thrilling dream; 

The vision had passed away; 

But the shadows that fell from its fearfhl gleam 
Fled not with the morning ray. , 

Makt OAmsnrBK. 
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AN HOUR ON LAKE ST. PETER. 
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* For yo know not what a day or an hour may bring forth.* 

‘ Are all aboard ? — quick ! all ashore ! Heave off the bo’line ! 

Lively there I haul in the plank !’ cried Captain A-, of the good 

steamer S —, The short, sharp ring of our engine-bell was heard as 
the last words were spoken ; the ever-noisy sailors, with their strange 
Franco-Canadian patois, ‘ made the air vocal with sweet sounds,’ mixed 
as it was with German, French, and Irish cries for lost wives, luggage 
and children. Amidst it all, like some huge wounded monster of the 
deep, the engine heaved and groaned ; the wheels moved round, the 
mass of wood and iron seemed a thing of life and will; and a few 
minutes having passed, the wharf, the crowd which [had come down to 
gaze or say farewell, and at last the town, were lost to view. 

As the boat went on, the loud confusion gradually gave way to order; 
and the sailors, clustering in groups, told of ‘ hair-breadth ’scapes by 
flood an4’ — town ; while the immigrants, who had not realized their 
golden dreams of this hemisphere, were cursing it for their mishaps, 
and going to their native land again. The cabin passengers were chat¬ 
ting in small groups, or promenading in the balmy air of a June eve¬ 
ning, while some few were smoking on the forward-deck, among the 
sailors, horses, immigrants and freight, with which that deck was nearly 
filled. 

The night wore on; the moon had hid its modest face behind a cloud ; 
star after star sparkled its last and disappeared, until there were none 
lefi in Heaven. The belles and beaux, and business-men from time to 
time slipped off to bed ; and the ‘ Fat Gentleman,’ who made each 
group he joined the evening through, a laughing-chorus, with his sunny, 
ruddy face, and the broad humor he had put in every motion, word 
and look — last though far from least — soon followed them. Being 
left alone with my own ‘ sweet and bitter fancies,’ I listened for a time 
to the monotonous heaving of the steam-monster below, and feeling no 
fatigue, took a travelling companion from my pocket, and read. An 
hour passed on; the words grew less and less distinct; the book fell 
from my hands; and I was dreaming too. 


CBAFTSB IX, 

* And than was darkness and wo, and the cry thereof went up to hearen.* 

*Mon DUu, nous somnes mort .^’ was shrieked beside me, as I was 
awakened by a noise like loudest thunder; a crash, a crushing, which 
appeared to tear the boat apart; and for the instant, what was und^ me 
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sank rapidly. The first quick thoughts which flashed upon my brain 
were, that the boilers had burst, blown out the bottom of the boat, and 
we were going down ! With a deep sinking feeling at my heart, which 
stopped its beatings for the time, and a belief that all was over now, I 
looked about to see from whence destruction was to come; but neither 
splinters, fire, nor steam appeared. 

Among the passengers confusion at once reigned supreme; for all 
the decks were crowded as by magic with all sorts of people ; dressed, 
half-dressed, and undressed too; some screaming, some inquiring. The 
French-Canadians, whom danger always frightens, first embraced each 
other frantically, then uttered prayers, cries, shrieks, and made night 
hideous with their noisy fears. I hastened forward, asking by the way 
the cause of all this noise ; but ^Ah mon Dieu ! Je ne saispas, J^Lmsieur,* 
was all they answered me. I looked across the bulwarks, but the sky 
was dark, the water darker, and neither light nor shore was visible. 
Then passing to the other side, I pressed my way between the crew and 
passengers, whom fear had made half mad: the same ‘ blackness of 
darkness’ met my bewildered gaze. From thence, proceeding aft, I 
glanced upon the boilers as I passed; but they were whole, and the bright 
fire burned steadily within. Passing on through the dense crowd, to 
the steamer’s side, the sad reality burst on my sight in all its horrors, 
like a night-mare dream of Hades. Chance, accident, or wilfulness, 
had brought the largest steamer on the lake in contact with us. There 
she lay within some fifty feet, her deck all dark with frantic people, 
and going down so rapidly that we could see her sink: the waves 
already touched her lower deck. 

A large batteau, which would have held some fifty men, with seven 
in it, had already reached our steamer, from the sinking boat; indeed 
they were all trying to reach it, ‘ as the sole ark of their salvation.' 
The excitement at our gangway was intense. How could it well be 
otherwise, with some two hundred human beings dying as it were within 
our grasp, whose outlines could be dimly seen, as they sprang into the 
other boats, or rushed from side to side in wild confusion. 

Our engine-bell now rang; the wheels went round, and we were 
leaving them behind. The thought flashed through the mind, ‘ We too 
are sinking, and are running for our livesand such was the fact. 
For a moment they gazed upon each other’s faces, and silence came up¬ 
on them like a spell. 

Not so with those upon the other boat. They heard, in the sharp 
ring of our engine-bell, the knell of all their hopes. Around them were 
the waves; no shore was visible; and ‘ darkness was upon the face of 
the deep.’ Then there went up from that mass of sinking souls to 

Heaven - a cry ? a scream ? a shriek ? No, none of these; they 

hardly make an echo to the sound. It was a death-wail! — long, and 
loud, and deep, with echoes of an infinite despair in every varying note. 
I closed my ears against the sound, and tried to close my soul to all the 
awful thoughts which thronged upon it; but they would not keep away; 
and images of sinking hundreds filled the imagination. Babes clinging 
to their mothers struggling in the waves; old men going down with the 
death-gurgle in their throats; women shrill-shrieking in despair, as the 
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last wave went over them; the fierce encounter, between those whom 
danger had made fiends, for some frail hope; a bench, a chair; the 
death-grasp as they sunk and died together; all this, and all the mass 
of thoughts which flashes on and lights up the excited soul at such a 
time, and which none can conceive who has not lived through similar 
scenes, filled my distracted mind, as though it were a many-sided glass, 
and on the instant mirrored all things there. 

I hastened to the other side of the saloon, to avoid both sight and hear¬ 
ing. The wail grew less and less distinct; a few moments more, and 
the last echo died upon the air. 

Now came those fearful cries which tell of ‘ the imminent deadly 
breach.’ * The pumps! the pumps ! throw overboard the freight!’ —and 
with good will were they responded to. Bales, boxes, packages, and 
engine-wood were soon ‘ on their winding way’ to the Atlantic. Thus 
passed some thirty minutes: the boat was gradually sinking, and the 

cabins were half-filled with water; when Captain A- again threw 

out the lead, and passed the welcome word that we were safe, the water 
being there but deep enough to come up to the upper deck. He lowered 
our only boat at once, and sent some trusty hands to seek the wretches* 
we had left behind. 


OBAPTXIl lit. 

* Jot beamed Atun heart to ihce, Aom fViend to friend.* 

All now were safe ; and it was curious to look in the deserted cabin, 
half-filled up with water, and see the sofas, chairs, and tables, with 
lighted candles still upon them, floating quietly about, while on the upper 
deck the engineers and sailors, ladies, emigrants and gentlemen, sat 
side by side upon the single seat which ran all round the promenade. 

Return we for a moment to the evening before. ‘ The Fat Gentle¬ 
man,’ of mirthful memory, affected by the mirth and beef and ale of 
previous hours, soon fell asleep; and feeling restless during the night, 
turned over on the other side ; when, what was his surprise to feel cold 
water in his berth ! Starting from his bed, he saw that the cabin was 
filled with water as high up as his berth; the furniture was floating 
round, with lighted candles upon the tables, and no human being near. 
He sprang up, puzzled and frightened ; jumped from his narrow couch, 
and fast as his unwieldy limbs would carry him, waddled through the 
water to the cabin stairs, thence to the deck, and onward to the prome¬ 
nade stair-case. 

The crew and passengers were conversing quietly over the past event, 
(for although the boat was gradually going down, it was in shallow 
water, and they knew that all was safe,) when lo! as if coming through 
the deck planks, a bald head was seen, like Gilpin’s, without hat or wig, 
and with a face ludicrously distorted with fear and wonder, followed by 
a massive pair of shoulders, and a huge round body, with a single gar¬ 
ment clinging to its sides ; Tind lastly, a pair of naked feet were planted 
on the deck. It was the ‘ Fat Gentleman,’ who running over the deck 
as fast as he could move, cried out, ‘ Oh ! captain ! captain ! Where’s 
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the captain ? Captain ! the boat’s a-sinkin’! Having passed through 
the rows of ladies, sailors, gentlemen, and servants, he found the cap¬ 
tain, who calmed his fears, and suggested that he had got up too hur¬ 
riedly to pay a due attention to his toilet; but it was now too late to 
‘ call spirits from the vasty deep,’ for his boots, pantaloons and coat 
were in the cabin, where the experlest diver could not reach them. 
One however lent him a pair of stockings, another a pair of drawers, 
which reached some two-thirds round his fair proportions, and another 
lent him a shawl and handkerchief, of which he made an extempore 
coat and hat; and so remained upon the cold wet deck: but notwith¬ 
standing all this, his fun soon came again, and he succeeded in making 
some few forget that their fellows were drowning a few miles away. 

Our steamer by this time was well down in the lake, the lower deck 
being even with it; the wheels went slowly round, as she dragged her 
slow length along; the engine heaved and groaned as if it were a dying 
thing. In a few moments more the water reached the boilers, putting 
out the fires; and we struck the bottom of the lake with two feet of 
water on the lower deck, the shore some two miles off, but still invisible 
in the darkness. 

We had still considerable excitement, but of a different character, ex¬ 
cept with two old ladies and an Irish laborer, who could not divest them¬ 
selves of their fears, but walked hurriedly about, exclaiming to each 
one they met: ‘ We ’re sinking ! we shall be drowned ! You are de- 
ceiving us; we ’re going down ! Oh dear! oh dear!’ As for the 
others, they sat or stood in groups, telling the story over again; but those 
who attracted most attention were the five who had left the other steamer 
and saved themselves in a large boat which would have held fifty per¬ 
sons. Seeing one of them with a thin face, a pair of light red whiskers, 
between which a pipe was hanging down, while frequent puffs of smoke 
rose from between his bloodless lips, I spoke to him : 

‘ I believe you, Sir, are from the other steamer V 

• Yes.’ 

‘ You had a very large batteau ; was it not possible to have saved 
more of those unfortunate people V 

‘ Necessity, Sir, necessity; they might have jumped in and sunk us 
all. The first law of nature, Sir, self-preservation.’ 

‘ Might ? True; but were you conscious at the moment what you 
did, or had the excitement made you desperate V 

‘ No ; we knew what we were at; but do n’t you think they will be 
saved ? I left four children and my wife behind /’ 

I looked to see if he was serious ; but the same dull stolidity was in 
his face. ‘ Four children and your wife! And you left them there to 
drown, while you were in an almost empty boat!’ 

* The others cut the ropes in two ; but do n’t you think they will be 
saved ?’ 

I hope so; yes, they had more boats, and many things to float on ; 
they may be saved ; all, possibly. 

‘Well, if they’re lost, it can’t be helped ; but say — the boat, that 
will be raised ? — the things on board will all be saved ?’ he asked, 
eagerly. 

‘ There’s little doubt of that; but why ?* 
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‘ I had some admiralty papers on board ; some papers of importance, 
which must be saved, whatever happens,’ cried he, with earnestness, 
striking the palm of his hand with his clenched fist. 

A chill ran through me like that which follows, the touch of ice: 
‘ Four children and my wife — I hope they ’ll not be drowned ; but the 
admiralty papers must be saved!’ 

How those two words come back upon the memory, even now, like 
some old startling dream, in the saloon or solitude, in the counting-house 
or town ! The merchant parts with peace, years, health, honor too per¬ 
haps, and gains — a fortune. The belle leaves hope and love, and all 
that makes the day-star of a woman’s life, for an — old husband and 
an equipage. The politician breaks, link by link, the chain which 
bound him fast to truth, to honor, to heaven, for — fame and place; and 
so on, ad infinitum. How often, as I watch their progress, step by step, 
a still small voice whispers my soul: ‘ Their admiralty papers must 
be saved!’ 


OBAFTHB IT. 

The ‘ reign of terror* was of short duration. After we had left the 
cabin, it being full of water, down the steamer went like a sinking stone. 
A large batteau, which had been taken as freight, and lay upon the deck, 
was filled with human beings, who remained in it until the wreck sunk 
from under them, and then rowed safely ashore. The small boats be¬ 
longing to the steamer were filled beyond their capacity, and sank 
immediately, leaving their freight of human bodies struggling in the 
waves. The crowd upon the deck were going down without a hope; 
their boats all gone; the sky above them dark; the waters darker un¬ 
derneath ; and oh ! how darkest was that unknown eternity to which 
fate seemed hurrying them ! Despair was in every heart. This men¬ 
tal suffering is the ‘ bitterness of death,’ compared with which the 
merely physical pain of dying is but light. Some rushed to the upper 
deck, and climbed up the chain and up the machinery to the walking- 
beam ; others threw themselves into the lake, and clung to such planks 
or boxes as they could secure. The boat went down, down; and as 
that awful death-wail rose toward heaven, they gazed with fixed looks 
of despair upon their watery grave. 

A sudden check ; ‘ oh, God ! she does not sink !’ The joyful cry 
was true. She had sunk on a rock, or shallow place in the lake, and 
the promenade-deck was still some few inches above the water. The 
events of this chapter occupied but about ten minutes of time, and yet 
many souls had already winged their flight on high, and many persons 
were still struggling in the waves, or clinging to such drifting things as 
they could reach, and in the current were floating away, away — to 
death, some of them. Two gentle beings, who had gone abroad with 
an invalid father, and closely tended him until it pleased the Almighty 
to take him from their care, had his body placed in an air-tight casing, 
and were returning to their desolate home. At the first cry of danger. 
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they rushed to it as to a guardian-angel; and so it proved to one of 
them, for it saved her life. The other clung to it until her strength 
gradually ebbed away ; her delicate fingers relaxed their hold ; and 
she fell gently back into her vast grave, with the dark clouds for a pall 
cover her water-coffin, and her soul ascended unto the mercy seat. 

The cries of those upon the promenade-deck ceased, as the steamer 
struck the bottom. But hark ? deep stifled groans are heard below, as if 
from babes and women ; and once more the scene is one of wild ex¬ 
citement. The mate fortunately had a hatchet in the upper works, and 
blow soon followed blow over the places whence the anguished voices 
came ; a little opening was soon made, when * Hold cried a looker- 
on, as he snatched the falling axe. A tiny arm was seen protruding 
through the aperture, and the next blow would probably have severed 
it. Gently and fast they cut; and from the places whence voices 
came, rescued from death eight beings, whose necks were in the water 
while their heads were pressed against the ceiling. 

One heroine, who had two children in her charge, and was attending 
them to their parents and distant home, held them up, at peril of her 
life, against the ceiling of the cabin, until they were cut out and saved. 
She was afterward upon the boat which took us from the wreck; and 
it was pleasant to look upon her open brow, and dark and firm yet mild 
eyes. Nurse, or whatever they may call that woman, she bore the 
stamp of ‘ Nature’s own nobilityand the children too seemed to carry 
some of her own spirit in their clear, frank and open countenances. 
Never may their parents forget their preserver! 

The boat from the other steamer now arrived, its crew having picked 
up several persons, who were clinging to planks, and nearly dead. 
They also recovered a lifeless body, which proved to be the eldest 
son of the owner of the ‘ admiralty papers.’ Poor fellow ! the body 
lay before us soulless and cold. The Holy Father, He who notices 
the sparrow’s fall, had taken up the soul to himself, from one who 
knew not, cared not for, the highest trust we have on earth — the train¬ 
ing of a child for heaven. And thus ended that Hour on Lake St 
Peter. .... 

Long and wearily the hours rolled on. Gradually a dull morning 
broke upon us, amid storm and rain, and the washing of cold waves 
over the disabled steamers, which were now visible, lying low upon the 
surface of the lake, some three miles apart. As the day wore away, 
boats came to our assistance ; and we were soon going our ways, with 
the day-star of hope still beckoning us on. But how changed the 
scene from the moon-lit one of the previous evening ! Some were parent¬ 
less, some childless. Sorrow had come upon them as a thief in the 
night. Most of them were gloomy and silent, from the reaction of in¬ 
tense excitment; and long hours passed in the open air, unprotected 
from the frowning clouds. A few recklessly joked of the past; a lesser 
few, with joyful countenances thanked the High and Mighty One who 
had saved them in their hour of peril; and from these the notes of a 
hymn of praise arose, dying away in the distance over the waves, as 
we left the huge grave of our friends behind us. 
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THE POOR, GOD HELP THEM. 


MT uns. UART a. nSWITT. 


Old Winter hath come with a stealthy tread, 

O’er the fallen Autumn leaves. 

And shrilly he whistleth overhead. 

And pijxth beneath the eaves. 

Let him come! We care not amid our mirth 
For the driving snow or rain; 

For little we reck of the cold, dull hearth. 

Or the broken window pane. 

*Tis a stormy night, but our glee shall mock 
At the winds that loudly prate. 

As they echo the moan of the poor that knock 
With their cold hands at our gate. 

The poor! We give them the half-picked bone, 
And the dry and mildewed bread ; 

Ah! they never, God help them! know the pain 
Of being over fed. 

Fill round again with the cheering wine, 

While the fire grows warm and bright; 

And sing me a song, sweet heart of mine. 

Ere you whisper the words ‘ Good nieht!’ 

You never will dream, ’neath the covering warm 
Of your fioft and curtained bed, 

Of the scanty rug and the shivering form, 

And the yawning roof o’erhead. 

The poor! God pity them in their need ! 

We’ve a prayer for their every groan; 

They ask us with outstretched hands for bread. 
And W'e give unto them a stone. 

God help them! God help us! for much we lack, 
Though lofty and rich we be, 

And open our hearts unto all that knock 
With the cry of charity ! 


sonnet: reason. 

Awful the mysteries of Reason are. 

When all its powers, with liigh Religion crowned, 
Harmoniously, like solemn music, sound. 

Its loas more awful, more mysterious far: 

Then, in the glorious concert, mtes the jar 
Of horrid discords. Fiends neleaguer round 
The citadels of thought and will. Then drowned. 

In billows of black cloud, is Faith’s bright star; 

Weird phantoms throng round in the dire eclipse; 

Unreal deatlis, fires, terrors haunt the air; 

Prayer bounds back blighted; e’en God’s Word divine 
Lies, whtn reechoed from the Devil’s lips! 

Fool! bonstest thou thy reason ? Is it thine ? 

Go to the mad-house cells; learn wisdom there 7 
TOL. XXV. 9 
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Thk Attachk : OB, Sam Slick in England. By the Author of ‘The Clock-maker.’ In one vol¬ 
ume. pp. 122. Philadelphia: Lka and Blancua&d. Ncw-York: Burgess, Stringer and 
CO.MPANY. 

It has been supposed, we may infer, by a good many scribblers, tliat it was only neces¬ 
sary, in order succes.sfully to imitate the style of Sam Slick, or the veritiiblf. Jack Down¬ 
ing, to indulge liberally in uncouth and incorrect orthography, and the frequent use of a 
number of cant terms and phrases; but the popularity of the true style has sufficiently 
proved, that it is the originality of thought, the peculiarity of ideas, which have given to 
the ‘sayingsand doings’ of the clock-maker so marked a pf>pularity. Judge Haliburton 
is an uncompromising Tory’, who never disguises his predilections, nor declines an oppor¬ 
tunity to enlist the powerful aid of Mr. Slick, in extending the promulgation of his politi¬ 
cal views; yet being always fore-warned, the republican reatler necessarily finds himself 
fore-armed, to meet a manly and unflinching opiwnent; while all classes of readers cannot 
fail to be entertained, amused and instructed by the quaint views, the odd illustrations, 
the piquant anecdotes, and the rude but most faithful sketches of character and scene 
which are the marked characteristics of the volume before us, as well as of each of its 
predecessors, ‘after its kind.’ We shall illustrate the justice of this praise by a few cha¬ 
racteristic extracts. In the chapter on boarding-schools, we find the follow ing passages. 
Mr. Slick is speaking of the consequences of sending young girls away to female semina¬ 
ries before they have been educated in the school of the affections: 

‘They do n’t love their parents, ’cau.*e they haint got that care, and that fondlin’, and protection, 
and that hahil that breeds love Love won’t grow- in cold ground, 1 can tell you. It must be sheltered 
from the frost, and pr«»tccted from the storm, and watered with tears, and warmed with the heat of 
the heart, an«l the soil be kept free from weeds; and it must have support to lean on, and be tended 
With care day and night, or it pines, grows yaller, lades away, and dieiw It’s a tender plant, is love, 
or else 1 don’t know human nulur, that’s all. Well, the parents «lo’nt love them nothor. Mothcra 
can get tcraned as well as babii s. 'I'he .sanie can.^es a’most makes folks love their children, that makes 
their children love them. Who ever liked another man’s tlower-gardeii as well as his own? Did you 
ever see one that did, for I never did ? He haint tended it, he luiinl watched its grow th, he haint seen 
the flowers hu«l, unfold, and bloom. ^They haint (rrotced up under his eye and hand, he haint attached 
to them, and do n’f care who plucks 'em. • . • Oh ! iu an ontiaiural thing to tear a poor little gal 
away from home, and from all she knows and loves, and shove her into a house of strangers, and race 
off and leave her. Oh! what a sight of little chords it must stretch, so that they are never no good 
aAe.rward, or else snap ’em right short off. How it must harden the heart and tread down all the 
young sproutin’ foelin’s, ao that they can never grow up and ripen.’ 

Mr. Slick attributes the origin of tliesse abuses, on the part of parents, to the omnipo¬ 
tence of fashion; upon which he makes the observations which ensue: 

‘Lord, what a world this is! W'e have to think in harness, as well as draw in harness. We talk 
of this government being free, and that government being free, but fashion makes slaves of us all. If 
we do n’t obey we aim civilised. You must think w ith the world, or go out of the world. Now, in 
the high life I’ve been movin’ in lately, we must swear by t'UAKSrEARE whether we have a taste for 
plays or not ; swaller it in a lump, like a bolus, obsccue purU aud all, or we have no saul. We must 
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go into fiu if Milton spoke of, though we can’t read it if we waste die for it, or we have no tastes; 
such is high life, and high life governs low life. Every Englishman and every American that goes to 
the Coritioenl must admire Paris, iis tawdry theatres, its nueity filthy parks, its rude people, its cheat- 
en’ tradesmen : its horrid formal parties, its aflecled politicians, its bombastical braggin* olficers and 
all. If they do n’t they are vulgar wretches that do n’t know nothin’, and can’t tell a fricaseed cat from 
a stewed frog. Let ’em travel on and they darsn’t say what they think of them horrid, stupid, on- 
comfortable gamblin'Garman waterin’-places nother. Oh, no! fashion says you can’t. It’s just so 
With these cussed boardin’-schools; you must swear by ’em, or folks will open their eyes and say, 
‘ Where was you raird, young man 1 Does your mother know you are out V Oh, dear! how raanv 
gals they have ruined, how many folks they have fooled, and how many families they have capsUed, 
so they never was righted again!’ 

What could be more forcibly set forth than the indifference of the English government 
to the merits of one of her greatest national poets during his life-time, than Mr. Slick’s 
remarks concerning the pomjwus funeral of Thomas Campbell; a man suffered to live in 
poverty and fade away like a shadow, crowned at last with an unsubstantial abbey-show 
burial, while the most trifling ephemeral is covered with honors and wealth: 

* I GUESS when Campbell writ ‘The Mariners of England,’ that will live till the British sailors 
get whipped by us so they will be ashamed to sing it, ho thought himself great shakes; heavens and 
airth! he warii’t half so big as Tom Thumb; lie was jisl nothin’. But let some foreign hussey, whose 
ikin aint clear, and whose character iiint clear, and who haute nothin' clear about her but her voice, 
let her come and sing that splendid song that puts more ginger into sailors than grog or prize-money, 
or any thin’, and Lord! all the old admirals, and tiag-ollicers and yucht-meu and others that do on- 
derstand, and all the lords, and lailies, and princes, that do n't ouderstnnd where the springs are in that 
song that touch the chords of the heart, all on ’em will come and worship a'inost; and some young 
duke or another will fancy he is a young Jupiter, and come down in a shower of gold a’most for her, 
while the poet has ‘The Pleasures of Hope’ to feed oa. Oh ! I envy him,glorious man, I envv him 
his great reward ; it was worth seventy years of ‘ hope.’that funeral.’ • • • Ah! poor Campbell! 
he was a poet, a beautiful poet! He know’<l about the world of imagination, and the realms of fancy; 
but he did n’t know nothin’ at all about this world of our’u, or of the realm of England, or be never 
would have talked about the ‘Pleasures of Hope,’ for an author. Lord bless you ! let a dancin’ gal 
come to the opera, jump six foot high, 'light on one toe, hold up the other so high you can see her 
stays a’nio.4t, and then spin round like a daddy-long-legs that’s got one foot caught in a taller candle, 
ami go spinnin’ round arter that fashion for ten minits, it will touch Peel’s heart in a giffy. Let some 
old general or admiral do something or unolher that only requires the courage of a bull, and no sense, 
and they give him a pension, and right oil the reel make him a peer. Let some old field-officer’s wife 
go follcrin' the army away back in Indgy further than is safe or right for a woman to go, git taken 
prifl’ner, give a horrid sight of trouble to the army to git her back; and for this great service to the 
nation she gits a pension of five hundred pounds a year. But let some misfortunnte devil of an author 
do — what only one man in a century can, to save his soul alive, write a book that will live—a thing 
that does show the perfection of human mind, and what do they do here? Let his body live on the 
‘Pleasures of Hope,’ all the days of his life, and his name live afferwur I on a cold white marble in 
Westminster Abbey. They be hanged — the whole biliii’ of ’em — them and their trumpery proces¬ 
sion too, and their paltry patronage of standing by a grave, and sayin’ * Poor C.^mpbell !’ Who the 
devil cares for a monument, that actilly deserves one ? He has built one that will live wheji that are 
old abbey crumbles down, and when them that thought they was honorin’ him are dead and forgot¬ 
ten; his monument was built by his own brttius uuii hi.s own bauds, and the inscription aint writ in 
Latin nor Greek, nor any other dead I inguagc, iiothur. but in a livin’ language ; and one too that will 
never die out now, seein* our great nation uses it; and here it is: 

•The Pleasures of Hope, by Thomab Caupbsz.l.' 

This is trenchant irony, and well is it deserv ed. The following bit of satire is in a some¬ 
what different vein, but not less effective. Sam is holding up to contempt one of those 
* hunibugeou.s’ amateurs of pictures and ladies, of whom one sees more perhaps in this 
goodly metropolis of ours than in any other city in the United States: 

* Ir it’s a Rubens, or any o’ them old boy?, praise it, for its agin the law to doubt them ; but if its 
a new man. and the company aim most speciul judges, criticise. * A lectio out of keepin’, sai.s j’on ; 
‘be don’t use his grays enough, nor glaze down well; that shadder wants depth; gineral efieet it 
good, tho’ parts aiut; tho.se eye brows are heavy enough for .stucco,’ says you, and other unmeanin' 
terms like them. It will pass, ! tell you, your opinion will bo thought great But if there is a por¬ 
trait of the lady of the house haugiiV up. and its at all like enough to make it out, stop; gnze on it; 
walk back ; close your fingers like a spy-gln.«s, and look thro’ ’em amazed like, enchanted — ch.'iincd 
to the spot. Then utter, unconscious like, ‘That’s a'most a beautiful pictur’; by Heavens that's a 
speakin’ portrait! Its well painted, too; but, whoever the artist is, he is an onpriiicipeil mnii.’ ‘Good 
gracious!’ she’ll say, ‘how .so!’ ‘Because, Madam, he has not done you ju.sticc ; he pretends to have 
a conscience, and says he wont flatter. Thecnniiii' rascal knew he could not add a charm to that face 
if he was to try, and has. therefore, basely robbed your countenance to put it on to his character. 
Out on iueb a villain !’ aais you. ‘Oh, Mr. Slick,’ she’ll say, blushin’. but lookin’ horrid pleased idl 
the time, ‘ what a shame it is to bo so.<cve re; and, besiile. you are not just, fori am afeerd toe.xhibit 
it, it is so flattered.’ • Flattered!’ eais you, turnin’ round, and lookin’ at her, with your whole soul 
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in your face, alt admiration like: * flattered! — impossible, Madam.' And then turn short off, and say 
to yourself aloud,' Uoavons! how uncoucious she is of her owu power!* 

There is an illustration of the principle of ‘compensation* in the grades of master and 
servant in England, in the following passage, which wili not escape the attention of the 
reader: 

‘ His master has to attend certain hours in the House of I-iords; he has to attend certain hours in 
his master’s house. There aint much dirtVrence, is there? His master lo-ies his place if the Ministry 
goes out; but he holds on to his’n all the same. VViiich has the best of that? His master takes the 
tour to Europe, so does he. His master makes all the arrangeii'euts and pays all the expenses ; he 
don’t do either. Which is master or servant here? His youi.ff master falls in love with an Italian 
opera yal, who expects enormous presents from him ; he falls in love w iili the bar-maid, who expects 
a kiss from him. One is loved fur his money, the other for his good looks. Who is the best off? 
When his master returns, he ha? lamed where the Alps is, and which side of them Rome is; so has he. 
Who is the most improved ? Whenever it rains his master sighs for the sunny sky of Italy, and 
quotes Rogers and Hvron. He damns the climate of England in the vernacular tongue, relies on 
his own authority, and at ull events is original. The only dijfereace is, his nia.“>ter calls the castle my 
house, he calls it our castle: his master says my park, and he says our park. It is more dignified to 
use the plural; kings always do: it’s a royal phrase, and he has the advantage here. He is the fust 
commoner of England too. The serv ants’ hall is the H(*use of Commons. It has its rights and privi¬ 
leges, and is plaguy jealouii of them too. I.et hi? master give any of them an order out of his line, 
and SCO how soon he votes it a breach of privilege. Let him order the coachman, as the horses are 
seldom used, to put them to the roller and roll the lawn. * I cna’t doit, Sir; I couldn’t stand it, I 
should never hear the last of it; I should be called the rollin’-roachman.* The master laughs; he 
knows prerogative is dangerous ground, that an Englishman v dues Magna Charta. and sais, ‘Very 
well, tell farmer Hodge to do it.' If a vine thot hides part of the gable of a coach-house, busts iu 
bondage, and falls trailin' on the grotmd, he sais, ‘ John, you have nothin’ to do, it would n’t hurt you, 
when you see such a thing as this loose, to nail it up. You sec 1 often do such things myself; I am 
not above it.’ ‘Ah! it may do for you. Sir; you can do it if you like, but / can’t; 1 should lose caste. 
1 should bo called the gardener’s coachman.’ ‘ Well, well! you are u blockhead; never mind.’ Look 
at the lady’s maid ; she is twice ns handsome as her mistress, bee lusc she worked when she was young, 
had plenty of exercise and simple diet, and kept early hours, mid is full of health and spirits; she 
dresses twice as fine, has tw ice ns many airs, uses tw ice as hani words, and is twice as proud too. 
And what has $he to do? Her mistress is one of the maids in w aitin’ on the Queen; she is maid in 
w aitin’on her mistress. Who has to mind her p’s and q’s most, 1 wonder? Her mistress don't often 
.speak till she is spoken to to the palace; she speaks wiien she pleases. Her mistress flatters delicato- 
ly ; she dues the same if she chooses, if not she don’t take the trouble.’ 

Tlie sight of an imposing ‘ marriage of convenience’ at St. James’ Church in London 
awakens some rather sad llioughbi in the mind of the Attach^ : ‘ 1 like to look at beauty 
always; my heart yarns toward it; and I do love women, the dear critturs! that’s a fact. 
There is no music to my ear like the rustlin’ of petticoats: but then I pity one o’ these 
high-bred gals, that’s made a show of that w'ay, and decked out in first chop style, for all 
the W'orld to stare at afore she is oflfered np as a sacrifice to gild some old coronet with her 
money, or enlarge some Linded estate by addin’ lier’n on to it. Half the lime it aint the 
joinin’ of two hearts, but the joinin’ of two pusses, and a wife is chose like a boss, not for 
her looks, but for what she will fetch.’ The marriage display reminds Mr. Slick how dif¬ 
ferently the thing is done by ‘a magistrate to Slick\ille;’ and this he illustrates by an 
amusing anecdote : 

‘One day, Slocum Ouihou#c, called there to the Squire’s with Deliverance Cook. They was well 
acquainted with the. Squire, for they was neighborb of his, but fliey vva» awful afeerd of him, he w'aa 
such a crotchical, snup])i>h, peevibh, odd, old feller. So nfier t';ey bot down in the room old Peleg 
sais. ‘Y’ou must excu.-e rny inlkiii’ to-day, friend Outhouse, for,’ sais he, ‘ I’m so almighty busy a-wri- 
tin’: but the wometi-fulks w ill be in bime bye; the’r jist gone to nieetin’.’ ‘ Well,’sais Slocum, ‘ we 
won’t detain you a miiiit. S«;uire; me and Didiverancc conic to make declnruiion of marriage, and 
have it registered.’ 'Oh! goin’to be married,’sai** he; ‘eh? that’b right; marry in haste and r pent 
at leisure. V'ery fond of each other now ; <|uarrel like the dev il hy and bye. Hera! what cussed fools 
tforae folks is;' and he never sais another word, but wrote uikI wrote on, and never looked up, and 
there they sot and bol, Slociiin und poor Deliverance. a-Lookiii’ iikc a pair of fools; they know'd they 
could n’t move him to go one inch faster than he chose, and tli it he would have his owu way at any 
rate; so they looked at each other and shook their heads, uiul then looked down and played with 
their thumbs, and then they scratched their pales and put one leg over t’ other, und then shifted it 
back agin, and then they looked out o’the winder, and counted all the poles iu the fence, and ail the 
heiib in the yard and watched a man a-ploiighin’ in a field, goin’ first up and then down the ridge; 
then Slocum coughed, and then Deliverance coughed, so as to aiirnct old Squire’s attention, and make 
him 'lend to their business; but no, nothin’ would do: he wru*e. uud he wrote, and he wrote, and be 
never stopped, nor looked uji, nor looked round, nor said a w ord. Then Deliv erunce looked over at 
the Squire, made faces, and nodded and motioned to Outhouse to go to him, but he frowned aud shook 
bis head, as much as to say, I dursii't do it, dear, 1 wish you would. 

‘ At lust she got narvous, and began to cry out of clear sheer spite, for she was good stuff, rael tioal, 
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put an edge on a knife a’inost; and then got Slocum’s dander up; so ho ups off of his seat, and spunks 
up to the old squire, and sais he, ‘ Squire, tell you what, we came here to get married; if you arc 
a-goin’ to do the joh well and good, if you aint say so, and we will go to some one else.’ * What job,* 
sais old Poleg, a-lookin’ up as innocent as you please. * Why, marry us,’ sais Slocum. * Marry you!* 
sai.s he, ‘why d — n you, you was married an hour and a>half ago, man. What are you a-talkin* 
about 7 I thought you was a-goin’ to spend the night here, or else had repented of your bargain;’ 
and then he sot back in his chair and lahfed ready to kill himself. ‘ What the devil have you been 
wailin’for all this time?’ sais he; ‘don’t you know that niakin’ declnrntion, as you did. is all that’s 
required 1 but come, let’s take a glass of grog. Here’s to your good health, Mr. Slocum, or Slote-ffo, 
you ought to be called, and the same to you. Deliverance. What u nice name y’ou’ve got. too. for a 
bride ;’and he luitfod agin till they both joined iu it, and lahfed, too, like anythin’; for lakfiin’is 
catchin’; you can’t help itsometimes, even suppose you uro vexed.* 

The Attach^ has a keen eye for the ludicrous. Nothing in the way of humor or drollery 
escapes him. Here is an instance of his ‘ keeping his eyes open’ for matters in this kind; 
a novel method of ‘ taking an observation’ by a captain of a Nantucket whaler: 

‘He was what he called & practical man: he left the science to his officers and only sailed her, and 
managed things and so ou. He was a mighty droll mau, and p’r’aps us great u pilot as you ever see 
a-moht; but navigation he did n’t know at aft; so when the officers had their glasses up at twelve 
o’clock to lake the sun he’d say, * Boy !’ ‘Yes, Sir.* ‘ Hand up my quadrant;’ and the boy’d hand up 
a large square black bottle full of gin. ‘Beara-hand, you young rascal,’ he’d say, ‘or I shall lose the 
ob.sarvation,’ and he’d take the bottle with both hands, throw his head back, and turn it butt eond up 
and tother eend to bis mouth, and pretend to be a-lookin’ at the sun; and then, arter bis breath give 
out, he’d lake it down, and say to officer, ‘ Have you had a good obsurvation to-day 1 ’ ‘ Y’es, Sir.’ ‘ So 
hove I,* he’d say, a-sniackin’ of his lips— ‘a capital one, loo.* ‘ Its twelve o'clock, Sir,* ‘Very well, 
make it so.’ I.,ord! no soul could help a-larfiQ',he did it all so grave and serious; be called it practi¬ 
cal phil osopk y .* 

Mr. Slick argues forcibly, and cites many corroborative instances in favor of his position, 
that theet/e iso. sure criterion of the Uioughta of the heart. He admits that he was once at 
fault, however: 

*1 know’d a w’oroan once that was all caution, and ajinneral favorite with every one : everyone 
said what a nice woman she w as, how kind, how agreeable, how sweet, how friendly, and all that, and 
so she was. She looked so artless, and smiled so pretty, and listened so patient, and defended any 
one you ahuned, or hebl her tongue, as if y>hc would ’ni jinc you; and jist looked like a dear sweet 
love of u woman that was all goodness, good-wili to man, charity to woman, and smiles for all. Well, 
1 thought as every body did. 1 aint a suspicious inau, at least I usn’t to be, and at that time I did n’t 
know- all the secrets of the eye ns 1 do now. One day I was there to a quiltin’ frolic, and 1 was o-te)l- 
in’ of her one of my good stories, and she was a lookin’ strait at me, a-takiu’ aim wit!i her smiles so 
as to hit me with every one on ’em, and a-Iaughin’ like any thin’; but she happened to look round 
for a pair of scissors that was on t’other side of her, jist as 1 was at the funnyist part of my story, 
and lo and behold ! her smiles dropt right slap off like a petticoat when the string’s broke; her face 
looked vacant for a minute, and her eye waited till it caught some one clsc’s, and then it found its focus, 
looked right straight for it, all true ag’in, but she never looked back for the rest of my capital story. 
She had never heard a word of if. ‘ Creation!’ sny.« I, ‘ is this all a humbug J — what a I'ool I be !’ I was 
stumped, I tell you. Well, a few days arlcrward 1 found out the eye secret from I’ other woman’s be¬ 
haviour, and 1 applied the test to this one, and 1 hope 1 may never see day-light ag’iii if there was n’t 
‘the manoeuvring eye’ to perfection. If J had kiiow’d the world then as I do now, I should have 
had some mi.-giving.s sooner. JVu man, nor woman nother, can be a general favorite, and be true. It 
do’nt stand to natur’ and common sense. The world is divided into three classes: the good, the bad, 
and the indifferent. If a woman is a favorite of all, there is somethin' wrong. She etvght to love the 
good, to hate the wicked, and let the indifferent be. If the indifferent like, she has been pretendin' to 
them ; if the bad like, she must have assented to them; and if the goodlike, under these rircumstauces, 
they are duped. A general favorite don't deserve to be a favorite with no one. And beside that, I 
ought to have know’d, and ought to have asked, does she weep w ith them that weep, because that is 
friendship, and no mistake. Any body can smile with you, for its pleasant to smile, or romp w’itb you, 
for romping is fine fun; but w ill they lessen your trouble by lakiii’ some of the lo:id of grief off your 
shoulders for you and carryin’it ? That’s the question, for lliai aint a pleasant t.isk ; but it’s the 
duly of a friend though, ihut’s a facL Oh 1 cuss your universal favorites, 1 say! Give me the rati 
JeremioJu* 

The Attache's ‘views’ while in London are slightly utilitarian, but very scasible, withal: 

‘Thert: ’s a great many lazy, idle, extravagant wromen here, that’s a fact. The Pi.rh is chock full 
of ’em all the time, ridin’ and gallavantin’ about, tricked out in silks and satiii.H, u-doin’ of nothin’. 
Every day iu the week can’t be Thaiiksgivin’-duy, nor Independence-day noiiier. ‘All play and no 
work’ will soon fetch a noble to ninepence, and make bread-timber short,’ I know. Sonic on ’em ou&rbt 
lo be kept to home, or else their homes must bo bad taken care of. Who the plague loc ks after their 
helps when they are ofl frolickiii'? Who does the prc.-^arviu’, or makes the pics and apple-sarce 
and dough-nuts? Who does the spiniiiu’ and cardin’ and bleachin’, or mends their nusband’s shirts 
or darns their stockin’s? Tell you what, old Eve fell into mischief when she had noiliin' lo do; and I 
guess some o’ them flauntin’bird.«, if they w.as fullered and well watched, would be found a-scralchin* 
up other folks’ gardens sometimes. If I had one on ’em I’de cut her wings and keep her iuside her ow n 
p^in’, I know. Every hen ought to bo kept within bearin’ of her own rooster, for fear of the foxes, 
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that’s a fact. Thuu look at thesar^anta in gold lace,and broadcloth as fine as their master's; why 
they never do nulhiu’, but help make a show. They do n’t work, and they could n't if they would ; it 
would sp’ile their clothes so. What on airth would be the rally of a thousand such critturs on a farm V 

One extract more, and we take our leave of Judge Haliburton, now speaking impro- 
pria persond, of tlie decadence of our national variety^ in the strict sense of the term. 

* It has prevailed more generally heretofore than at present, but it is now not much more obvious 
than in the people of any other country. The necessity for it no longer exists. That the Americans 
are proud of having won their independence at the point of the sword, from the most powerful na¬ 
tion in the world, under all the manifold disadvantages of poverty, dispersion, disunion, want of dis¬ 
cipline in their soldiers, and experience in their olficers, is not to be wondered at. They have reason to 
be proud of it. It is the greatest achievement of modern times. That they are proud of the consum¬ 
mate skill of their forefathers in framing a conr^titiition the best suited to their p(x<<ition and their 
wants, and one withal the most ditficult in the world to adjust, not only with proper checks and balan¬ 
ces, but with any checks at all,— at a time too when there was no model for them, and all experience 
against them, is still less to bo wondered at. Nor have we any reason to object to the hone.-t pride 
they exhibit of their noble country, their enlightened and enterprising people, their beautiful cities, 
their magnificent rivers, their gigantic undertakings. The sudden rise of natious, like the sudden 
rise of individuals, begets under similar circumstances similar efl'ects. While there was the freshnesa 
of novelty about all these things, there was national vanity. It is now an old story — their laurels sit 
easy on them. They arc accustomed to them, aud they occupy less of their thoughts, and of course 
less of their conversation, than formerly. At first, too, strange as it may seem, there existed a neces¬ 
sity for it. Good policy dictated the expediency of cultivating this self-complacency in the people, 
however much good taste might forbid it. As their constitution was based on self-government, it was 
indispensable to raise the people in their own estimation, ami to make them feel the heavy responsi¬ 
bility that rested upon them, in order that they might qualify themselves for the part they were called 
upon to act. Aa they were weak, it was needful to confirm their courage by strenghtening their self- 
reliance. As they were poor, it was proper to elevate their tone of mind, by constantly selling before 
them their high destiny; and as their Republic was viewed with jealousy and alarm by Europe, it w-aa 
important to attach the nation to it, in the event of aggression, by extolling it above all others. The 
first geueratiou, to whom all this was new, has now passed away; the second has nearly disappeared, 
and with the novelty, the excess of national vanity which it necessarily engendered will cease also.* 

The author of ‘ The Attach^’ is a man of strong prejudices; and it is easy to perceive 
tliat our amiable and accomplished Minister to England has had occasion in some manner 
to excite some one of them. * But that’s not much,’ j^robably, in Mr. Everett’s eyes. 


Reminiscences of the last Sixty-Five Years, commencing with the Battle of Lex¬ 
ington. Al!<o. Sketches of hiM own Life and Times. By E. S. Thomas. In two volumes, 
pp. 600. Hartford: Case, Tiffany and Burnham. 

The veteran author of these entertaining volumes was formerly editor of the ‘Charles¬ 
ton (S. C.) City Gazette,’ and at a later period*, of the ‘Cincinnati Daily Evening Post.’ 
His work consists entirely of his personal recollections, except in a very few instances, the 
sources of which are pointed out, where they orcur. The first published reminiscence was 
of John Hancock, the second of Samuel Adams ; and tliese having aUracted much at¬ 
tention throughout the Union, Mr. Thomas was induced to arrange and put forth the pre¬ 
sent volumes. He is a graphic racconieur. Without any pretence, or any thing like an eflbrt 
at fine writing, he carries his readers with him; whether he converses of the familiar 
friends of his parents or of his boyhood, who were the great men in our country’s earlier his¬ 
tory, or whether he records the events of his travels abroad or his peregrinations at home. 
A man whose father was at the battle of Lexington, the very alpha of our revolutionary 
struggle, and who is himself familiar with public men and public events, from the time of 
Washington down to tliis era. not only in America but in Europe ; such a man, holding 
the pen of a ready writer, could not be otherwise than an entertaining and instructive com- 
{xinion. We like exceedingly the pleasant way in which his anecdotes of remarkable 
persons are introduced and U)ld in his agreeable narrative. In liis sketch of Judge Burke, 
of South Carolina, we find this pleasant story: 

‘There was a worthy old Dutch lady, by the name of Van Rhine, who, at one lime, lived near the 
Court-house in Cbarleston, where it was convenient for the Judge to leave his robe, aud call for it as 
he was going into court. Cue day he stepped in for it as usual, and taking down the first black gar- 
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mriit that met his eye, he tucked it under his arm and walked into court, asecnded the bench, and com¬ 
menced putting; it on, wheu, to the ^reat amazement of all present, he discovered that he had got on 
a lady’s petticoat. Ladies in those days wore pockets, and the Judge had slipped the petticoat over 
hi!« head,and got his arms through the pocket holes, before he discovered his mistake; when, with 
that gravity which seldom forsook him, and with his usual asseveration, he exclaimed, * ^fore God, 1 
have got on Van Rhine’s petticoat!’ ’ 

Mr. Thomas’s description of the personal presence and manners of Washington ac¬ 
cords with the unanimous verdict of all who ever had the good fortune to behold that great 
and good man. ‘ The calm dignity of his manner and the mild accents of his voice,’ he 
writes, ‘ are engraven upon my heart, and will be as lasting as their tablet’ We take this 
passage from the chapter upon the Father of his Country: 

* It is an extraordinary fact, that the lifo of no mao, of any ago or nation, who has risen to great- 
ess, ever afforded so few anecdotes as hU. One, however, I well remomber to have heard frequently 
spoken of soon after it occurred ; it was this: directly after the Britbh were compelled to quit Bos¬ 
ton, which was besieged by WASiriNOTON, with General Ward second in command. General Ward 
resigned his commission, which circumstance was thus spoken of by Washington, in a letter to con¬ 
gress ; 'no sooner is the seat of war removed from beyond the smoke of liis own chimneys, than 
General Ward resigns his command.’ 

'About the time of the orguuizution of the government under the constitution. General Ward was 
informed of this remark, and being elected to the second congress, soon after his arrival at the seat of 
irovernment, (then New-York,) he took a friend with him and called upon Washington, and asked 
kim if it was true, that he had made use of such language. The President replied that he did not 
know; but he kept copies of all his letters, and would take an opportunity of examining them, and 
give him an answer at the next session. Accordingly, at the next session General Ward called again 
with his friend, and received for answer, that he (Washington) had written to that cffccL Ward 
then said,' Hir, fou are no gentltMan^' turned on Ilia heel and left him, and here, of course, the mat¬ 
ter ended 

*1 have recently met the confirmation of an important fact I had heard mentioned nearly half a 
century ago; but I do not know that it has found its way into any biography of Washington. It is 
this: that Governor Johnson, of Maryland, requested Mr. John Adams to nominate W ashinoton for 
commander-in-chicif; that Adams seemed to decline, and Johnson made the nomination. At a pre¬ 
vious meeting ofihe^eie-England delegation^ to consult upon this subject. General Ward was agreed 
upon with the consent of every man [iresent, but Mr. Adams, who di.ssonted, and declared himself in 
favor of Washington. Great God! how often was the fate of this country suspended by a single 
hair ? This was one of the numerous instances.’ 

Here is a graphic description of the great eclipse of the sun, which occurred in June, 
1806. Mr. Thomas is at Providence, Rhode-Island : 

* The phenomenon commenced between eleven and twelve o’clock, and after the sun became totally 
obscured, it remained so for more than half an hour. Its operation upon animated nature was truly 
and awfully sublime. The birds flew about in every direction, in evident distress and terror; the 
domestic fowls ran about in all directions, cackling as in a fright. Horses galloped round their pas¬ 
tures neighing; while the horned cattle,w hich seemed more atfrighted than the rest, tore up the earth 
With their horns and feet in madness ; all this uproar was followed by the silence of midnight, when 
the eclipse was complete ; the birds retired to their resting places, the fowls to their roosts, the horses 
to their stalls, and the cattle to their mangers, while the stars shone forth in their beauty, and all was 
still W’hen the sun began to re-appear, a large number of musicians, students of Brown University, 
assembled upon the terrace of the college, and struck up Mitton's Hymn to Light. The eflfoct was 
altogether sublime and beautifuL’ 

We could pureue, with pleasure and profit, our second excursion through these pleasant 
pages ; but our space permits us only to add, that the volumes are extremely well printed 
with large types upon paper firm and white ; so that in manner as well as matter there is 
little left to be desired. 


Poems bt Mrs. Mart Nosi. McDonald. In one volume, pp. 208. New-York: Pucnkt, 
Hookxr and Russell. 

With many of the poems in this very handsome volume our readers are already fiuni- 
liar ; they having been written, from time to time, for these pages, within the last two or 
three years. They are characterized by ease of versification, a peculiarly feminine refinement 
of thought and expression, great simplicity and feeling, and undoubted truthfulness. It is 
easy to perceive that with Mrs. McDonald poetry is its * own exceeding great reward;’ it is 
the medium through which her * utterances* of afilectioni love of nature and of human kind. 
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are poured forth. It is but simple truth to say, that her volume is not lera creditable to her 
heart than to her talents. Those of our readers who may remeral)er ‘ An Old Man’s Re¬ 
miniscence,* ‘ The Spirit’s Whisper,* ‘ The Dying Boy,’ etc., will not need our coun.sel to 
secure the W’ork before us, whose externals are in admirable keeping w'ith the purity of its 
contents. 


YoNNoxoro, OB Warriors ok thk Genessee: a Tale of the Seveuteeth Century. By Wm- II. 

C. Hosier. In one volume, pp. iU9. New-York: Wiley and Putnam. Rochester, N. Y. : 

D. M. Dewey. 

Our friend the late lamented Col. William L. Stone was perhaps as familiar with 
Indian history, Indian manners, customs, virtues and vices, as any other American writer. 
Cooper and Colden excepted; yet, from our knowledge, both of Mr. Hosmer and of 
the advantages which he has enjoyed, through direct tradition as well as personal observa¬ 
tion, in the study of the aboriginal history and character, we are inclined to yield him a 
place second only to the historian of Red Jacket. Added to this, Mr. Hosmer is a true 
lover of nature, and depicts with a faithful pencil all her scenes and phases ; ample evi¬ 
dence of which, had we space to adduce it, might be presented from the volume under 
notice. The poem is descriptive of events that occurred (not ‘ transpired*) in the valley 
of the Genessee, during the summer and autumn of 1687; of the memorable attempt of 
the Marquis de Nouville, under pretext of preventing an interruption of the French trade, 
to plant the standard of Lours the Fourteenth in the beautiful coimtry of the Senecas. 
This frame-work of fact has been invested by our author with a rich drapery of fancy, and 
a succession of vivid pictures of character and scene, various in kind but kindred in merit, 
are presented, which will command the admiration of the reader. The subjoined ‘ proem* 
will aflbrd a fair example of the smoothness and melody of Mr. Hosmer’s verse: 

'Realm of the Senecas! no more 
In shadow lies the Pleasant Vale; 

Gone are the Chiefs who ruled of yore, 

Like chaff before the rushing gale. 

Their rivers run with narrowed bounds, 

Cleared are their broad, old hunting grounds. 

And on their ancient battle fields 

The green sward to the ploughman yields; 

Like mocking echoes of the hill 
Their fame resounded and grew still. 

And on green ridge and level plain 
Their hearths will never smoke again. 

When fade away the summer flowers, 

And come the bright autumnal hours, 

The ripened grain above their graves 
Nods to the wind in golden waves. 

Fled are their pomp and power like dreams, 

By scribe unmarked,by bard unsung; 

But mountains, lakes and rolling streams 
Recall their wild rich forest tongue, 

And names of melody they bear. 

Sweeter than flute-notes on the air. 

‘Oblivion swallows, one by one, 

Old legends by the sire to son 

Around the crackling camp-fire told; 

Their oaks have fallen, trunk and bough. 

And hut and hall of council now 
Are changed to ashes cold. 

Toiled hava I many a weary day 
To gather their traditions grey, 

And rescue from effacing time 
A few brave deeds and traits sublime. 

Now listen, for the tale I tell 
Perchance may be remembered well, 

Though coarsely framed my sylvan lyre, 

Harsh its wild tone, untuned its wire!' 

To ‘ the tale he tells’ we commend our readers; satished that in its perusal they will fin4 
cause to thank us, as well as the author. 
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More of Sands’Literary Remains: ‘The Black Vampyre/ ~Afnend,towhose 
courtesy in the same kind we have heretofore been indebted, has by good luck been ena¬ 
bled to furnish us with another of the quaint and curious productions of the late lamented 
Robert C. Sands, which has never been included in any of his published writings. It 
was written some twenty-five years ago, and is called ‘ The Black Vampyre^ a Legend of 
Saint Domingo* It was dedicated to the author of ‘ Wall-Street,’ an ambitious but very 
stupid performance, which through diligent puffery attained a temporary notoriety. It bore 
this motto, from Bombastes Furioso : 

‘ So have I seen upon another shore, 

Another Lion give a grievous roar; 

And the last Lion thought the first a Boar!’ 


The ‘ dedication’ made the application of the last line somewhat apparent Omitting the 
very diplomatic and tender prefixes and affixes, it was in these words: ‘ Charmed with the suc¬ 
cess of your anomalous drama, which, without aspiring even to the character of nonsenee, 
has already seen three editions, I have been myself induced to venture on publishing; with 
the sanguine hope of also scraping together a few shillings, in these hard times. Permit roe 
to inscribe this tale to you, W'ith a fellow-feeling for your lack of genius, and a fervent 
hope that our names may be encircled by the same evergreen in the temple of the Muses; 
and that we may long flourish together, on the same pedestal, embellishing and elevating 
the literature of the auction-room.’ In the ‘ introduction’ the author tells his readers that 
if they can discover his drift, it is more thofi he can do himself; ‘ if it be thought exquisite 
nonsense, it is more than he dares hope. He began to write without any fable, and before 
he had found any, had spun out the thread of his ideas.’ His motive was to show * of how 
much nonsense an individual might be delivered in the short space of two afternoons, with¬ 
out any excuse but idleness, or any object but amusement.’ The prominent descrip¬ 
tions held up to ridicule, he added, were fresh in the memory of all who had read ‘ The 
White Vampyreand to those who had not, the superstition was of course familiar. 
Byron’s well-known lines were quoted; 


* But first on earth, as Vampyre sent, 
Thy corse shitll from its tomb be rent; 
Then ghostly huuot thy native place. 
And suck the blooil of all thy race; 
There from thy daughter, sister, wife, 
At midnight drain the stream of life; 
Yet loathe the banquet, which perforce 
Must feed thy livid living corse. 

Thy victims, ere they yet expire, 

Shall know the demon for their sire; 

As cursing thee, thou cursing them. 

Thy flowers are withered on the stem. 
But one that for thy crime must fall. 
The youngest, best beloved of all. 

Shall bless thee with a falher't name — 
That word shall wrap thy heart in flame! 

VOL. XXV. 10 


Yet thou must end thy task and mark 
Her cheek’s last tinge, her eye’s last spark, 
And the last glassy jinnee must view 
Which freezes o’er its lifeless blue ; 

Then with unhallowed hands shall tear 
The tresses of her yellow hair, 

Of which, in life a lock when shorn 
Affection’s fondest pledge was worn, 

But now is borne away by thee, 

Memorial of thine agony! 

Yet with thine own best blood shall drip 
Thy gnashing tootli, and haggard lip; 

Then stalking to thy sullen grave, 

Go, and with Ghouls and Afrits rave, 

Till these in horror sbriuk away 
From spectre more accursed than they!' 
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Tlie a’lthor seems (by parity of reasoning) to think that there need not be any great degree 
of incredulity concerning the exisUnce of such a creature as the vain pyre; for in a sort of 
* moral’ upon hie jjerfoirnance, he says : ‘ In this happy land of liberty and equality, we 
are free from all traditional superstitions, whether political, religious, or otherwise. Fiction 
has no materials for machinery; romance no horrors for a tale of mystery. Yet in a figu¬ 
rative sense, and in the moral world, our climate is perhaps more prolific than any other in 
enchanters, vampyres, and the whole infernal brood of sorcery and witchcraft. The 
accomplished dandy, who in maintaining liis horses, liis tailor, etc., absorbs, in the forced 
and unnatural excitement of his senseless orgies, the life-blood of that wealth which his 
prudent sire had accumulated by a long devotion to the counter — wdiat is he but a vam- 
pyre ? The fraudulent trafficker in stock and merchandize, who, having sucked the whole 
substance of an hundred honest men, is consigned for a few weeks to the sepulchre of the 
jail; and then, by the potent magic of an insolvent law, stalks forth, triumphant with 
bloated villany, more elated in his shameless resurrection, to renew his career of iniquity 
and of disgrace — wliat is he but a vampyre ? The corrupted and senseless clerk, who 
being placed near the vitals of a moneyed institution, liinLself exhausted to feed the appe¬ 
tite of sharpers, drains in his turn the coffers he w'a.s appointed to guard, is he not — I 
appeal to the stock-holders — is he not a vampyre ? Brokers, country bank directors and 
their disciples; all whose hunger and thirst for money, unsaUsfied with the tardy progres¬ 
sion of honest industry, by creating fictitious and delusive credit, has prayed on the heart 
and liver of public confidence, and poisoned the currents of public morals — are they not 
all vampyres ? The whole tribe of plagiarists, under every denomination; the critic, 
who, by eviscerating authors, and stuffing his own meagre show of learning with the pil¬ 
fered entrails, ekes out his periodical fulmination against public taste; the forum orator, 
who, without compunction, barbarously exenterates Burke, and Curran, and Phillips; 
the second-handed lawyer, scholar, theologue, who quote from quotations, and steal stolen 
property; the divine, who preaches Tillitson and Topladv — what are they all but 
Vampyres ? The empiric, wlio fills his own stomach, while he empties his shop into the 
bowels of the hypochondriac; the bibliopolist, * who guts the fobs’ of the whole reading 
community, by ascribing to Lord Byron works which that author never saw; the philan¬ 
thropic contractor for the army, who charges more for lime and horse-beef, than his quan- 
tum-meruit for the best provisions; who sets up his carriage and his palace, by blistering 
the mouths and destroying the intestines of thousands — what are these but vampyres ? 
The professors and disciples of Surgeon’s Hall, who. when a fine fat corse is rolled out of 
the resurrectionist’s budget, set up a howl of horrible transjiort, like the anthropophagous 
Caribs in Robinson Crusoe; glut their gloating eyes with the pinguidity and unctuousness 
of the subject; and whet their blades like Shylock, impatient to attack the ilia — what are 
they but vampyres! And I, who, as Johnson said of an hypocliondriac lady, ‘ have spun 
this discourse out of my owm bowels,’ and made as free with those of others — I am a 
Vampyre!* 

But let us hasten to present an instalment of ‘ The Black Vampyre,’ which is the kind 
treated of in the imaginative exercitation before us: ‘Mr. Anthony Gibbons was a gen¬ 
tleman of African extraction. His ancestors emigrated from the eastern coast of Guinea, 
in a French ship, and wn*re sold in St. Domingo remarkably cheap, as they were reduced 
to mere skeletons by the yaws on the paasage ; and ail died shortly after their arrival, ex¬ 
cept one small negro, of a very slender constitution, and fit for no work whatever. The 
gentleman who purchased Aim, charitably knocked out his brains ; and the body was thrown 
into the ocean. The tide returning in the night, it was washed upon the sands; and tlie 
moon then shining bright, the gentleman was taking a walk to enjoy the coolness of the 
evening ; judge of his surprise, when the little corpse got up, and comjdaining of a pain in 
its bowels, begged for some bread and butter! 

* The planter, supposing his business to have been but half done, kicked him back in the 
water. The element seemed very familiar to him; and he swam back w ith much grace 
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and agility; parting the sparkling waves with his jet black members, polished like ebony, 
but reflecting no single beam of light His complexion was a dead black ; his eyes a pure 
white; the iris was flame color; and the pupils of a clear, moonshiny lustre ; but so pecu* 
liarly constructed, that, though prominent, they seemed to look into his own head. His 
hair was neither curled nor straight; but feathery, like the plumage of a crow. Having 
paddled again on shore, he came crawling, crab-fashion, to the feet of Mr. Personne. 
The latter gentleman, in considerable alarm, (not knowing whether it was Satan, Obi, or 
some other worthy, with whom he had to deal,) mustered up suflicient resolution to tie a 
large stone round the boy’s middle: then, with a main exertion of strength, he hurled him 
into the sparkling ocean. He fell where the reflection of the moon was brightest, and 
sunk like lead; but immediately rose again like cork, perpendicularly, with the stone under 
his arm; while the radiant lustre of the planet retreated from his dark figure, exhibiting 
in its most striking contrast its utter blackness ! 

* In this predicament, he came buoyant to land ; surrounded, as he seemed, by a sphere 
of magic lustre. He now walked up to the Frenchman, with his arms a-kimbo, and look¬ 
ing remarkably fierce. Mr. Personne’s particular hairs stood up on end, 

-Tukc perculit horror 

Membra ducis, riguere comte, greesumque coercena 
Languor in extrema teuuit vestigia ripa; 

but being ashamed that a little negro of ten years old should pot him in bodily fear, he 
knocked him down. The Guineaman rose again, without bending a joint; as fast as Mr. 
Personne could upset him, he recovered liis altitude; just like one of those small toys, 
fabricated from pith tipped with lead, called witches and hobgoblins by the rising genera¬ 
tion. The planter, in utter amazement and despair, took hold of the child by both his 
extremities, and pressing him to the earth, sat down upon him! Then, hallooing for his 
attendants, he ordered a tremendous fire to be kindled on the sand. This was accordingly 
done. The Gaul congratulated himself on his perseverance and sagacity ; and as he had 
never heard of ignaqueous animals, was confident that though the water-fiend was so ex¬ 
pert in his own element, he could not stand the fiery ordeal. The boy, meanwhile, lay 
perfectly passive, as if he had been a mere log; but presently, when the pile was all in a 
light blaze, with a sudden expansion, like that of a compressed India-rubber, he popped 
Mr. Personne up into the air many yards, and he alighted head-foremost into the fire, 
where he had intended to have dedicated the sable brat, with his nine lives, to Moloch! 

* Whatever the negro waa, it is notorious that Mr. Personne w’as no salamander. He 

was rescued from the pyre, which like Hercules he had (though unwittingly) erected 
for himself; looking like a squizzed cat, and having apparently no life loft in his body. 
The attention of the domestics was drawn entirely to their master; who soon betrayed 
signs of animation, though he exhibited a most awful spectacle, being one continual sore 
and blister. * His whole body was one wound,’ as Virgil or some otlier poet has hyperboli- 
colly expressed himself. ^ 

*■ 31r. Personne, when he had perfectly recovered his senses, foimd himself in his own 
bed, wrapped in greasy sheets, and smarting as if in a Cayenne bath. He called for a glass 
of brandy, his dear wife Euphemia, and his infant son, who had not yet been christened. 
His lady, with streaming eyes, presented herself before liim; and after tenderly inquiring 
into the state of his health, told him, (with a voice interrupted with sobs and hiccups,) that 
when she went in the morning to see her baby, whom she had left in the cradle, there waa 
nothing to be seen, but the skin, hair, and nails ! She declared that there never wras such 
another object; except, indeed, the exsiccation in Scudder’s Museum! 

‘ On the receipt of this horrid intelligence, Mr. Personne waa seized with a violent 
spasmodic affection; and shortly after expired, muttering something about saert, and the 
Guinea-negro. 

* The amiable but unfortunate Euphemia was thrown into several hysterical convul- 
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sions; as well ohe might be, poor woman, when her husband had been made a holocaust, 
and sen ed up like a broiled and peppered chicken, to feed the grim maw of death; and her 
interesting infant, the first pledge of her pure and perfect love, had been precociously 
sucked, like an unripe orange, and nothing left but its beautiful and tender skin. The dis^ 
consulate widpw caused her husband to be embalmed ; and he was buried amid the lamen* 
tations and tears of all the funeral; much regretted by all who had the honor of his acquain¬ 
tance, particularly by his negroes; who could not soon forget him; as he had left too 
many sincere marks of his regard upon their backs, to be ever obliterated from their recol¬ 
lections. 

‘ Time, as all the Greek tragedians, Solomon, and others have remarked, is a benevo¬ 
lent deity. Mrs. Personne’b grief yielded to the soothing hand of the consoling power; 
and her bloom and spirits returned with more lustre and elmJticity than they had before 
exhibited : as the rose, that liad drooped in the fury' of the passing storm, erects its blushing 
honors, and shows more beautiful and vivid tints when the squall is over! 

* Many years after these occurrences took place, while Euphemia was in second mourn¬ 
ing for her third husband, she was indulging in the luxury of solitary grief; and reading 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, and The Melancholy Poems of Dr. Farmer, in an 
orangerie. The refreshing breezes from the ocean, which now tempered the sultry heats 
of the declining day; the soft perfume of the opening blossoms; and the mellow tints of the 
evening sky, shedding that holy light, so dear to sensitive hearts, diffused a calm over her 
soul, wrapped in the contemplation of departed days. While lost in this pensive reverie, she 
perceived two strangers approacliing her, in the extremity of the long vista of the grove. 
One of them was a colored gentleman, of remarkable height, and deep jetty blackness; a 
perfect model of the Congo Apollo. He was dressed in the rich garb of a Moorish Prince; 
and led by the hand a pale European boy, in an Asiatic dress, whose languid countenance, 
slender form, and tristful gait were strongly contrasted with the portly appearance and 
majestic step of bis conductor. 

‘ They both saluted the lovely widow, and after an interchange of compliments, accepted 
her polite invitation to sit down, and take tea with her in the bower. She learned from 
the elder stranger that be had brought out a cargo of slaves, whom his subjects had lately 
taken prisoners in war; and whom he had resolved to dispose of himself; as he was desi¬ 
rous of seeing the world. His page, he said, was an orphan, left by a slave-merchant in 
Africa. 

* The manners and conversation of the Prince had an irresistible charm. The regal 
port was manifest in his gigantic and well-proportioned frame; and majesty was conspicu¬ 
ous on his brow, without its diadenL The turban aiid crescent had never graced a nobler 
front; but the winning condescension of his tones and language, while they could not 
banish the feeling of the presence of royalty, removed every restraint incident to that con¬ 
sciousness. He criticised the works which Euphemia bad been perusing, with masterly 
precision, and displayed more knowledge than even the accomplished ideologist of Lady 
Morgan ; with infinitely more discretion and good sense. 

‘ It is remarked by the Abbe REYNAL,that there is a peculiar elegance and beauty in the 
complexion of the Africans, (when the eyes and nose are accustomed to their hue and 
odor.) This truth was realized by Euphemia, as she gazed on the open visage of her illus¬ 
trious guest. She thought surely that in him Nature might stand up and say ‘ This was a 
man!’ And certainly it is only the weakness and imperfection of our human senses, 
wliich, penetrating no farther tlian the surface, is forever deceived by su^ierficial shadows. 
The empyrean is always blue, whatever vapors may float in our contracted atmosphere. 
And if we gaze on the rows of skulls which festoon and garnish Surgeon’s Hall, we can 
apply no standard to determine their relative beauty. Tliey are all equally ugly; and the 
block of Helen might be mistaken for that of Medusa. Shakspeare, true to nature, hi^i 
also remarked, ‘ Black men are pearls in beauteous ladies’ eyes.’ 

‘ The beauty then, the royalty, gentility, and various accomplishments of the Bambuck 
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monarch, made captive the too sensible heart of the French widow. She forgot her ogles, 
graces, and even her loquacity; rooted to her seat, and fixed in immoveable contemplation 
of the African’s face. What peculiar feature or lineament attracted her attention, she 
knew not: his eyes, though bright, did not sparkle; and the iris, though of a more vivid 
red than the roseate line in the rainbow, emitted no scintillations. In fact, his whole coun¬ 
tenance seemed to look, and to perambulate her own. 

* The conversation gradually assumed a more empassioned and amorous complexion ; 
and the little page, (who, though meagre and emaciated, evidently showed that he was no 
gump for hb« years,) taking certain broad hints, cast a mournful and intelligent look on the 
widow, said he would fetch a short walk in the plantation, and left the orangerie. 

‘ The Prince then spreading his glittering sash upon the graJw, went down on his knees 
upon it, and broke out into the most ardent exclamations of love and admiration, and 
professions of constant attachment. He said that the flat-nosed beauties of Zara; the 
scarred, squab figures of the golden coast; the well-proportioned Zilias, Calypsos, and 
Zamas on the banks of the Niger; and even the great Hottentot Venus herself, had never 
for a moment made the least impression on his heart. His passion was r mj^tery to him¬ 
self ; its origin secret as the sources of the Nile ; but full and impetuous as its ample chan¬ 
nel, when replenished from the celestial fountains of Abyssinia; while if Mrs. Duboib 
would shine upon its waves, its enlivened currents would fertilize his vast dominions in 
the luxuriant realms of central Africa; making them to fructify yet more abundantly, w ith 
burning gold and radiant diamonds! 

‘ What female heart could resist such pleadings, and the complunent implied in such a 
preference ? When Zembo (the page) returned, the parties had agreed to be privately 
united on the same evening Tlie ceremony was accordingly performed, on the spot, by 
the family chaplain of Mrs. Dubois : not without many remonstrances on his part, as to 
the impropriety of marrying a negro. The Prince did not seem to resent the affront; 
which, by the by, he had no right to do, as the priest got nothing for the job. Zembo too 
was extremely restless, till Mrs. Dubois gave him some sweet-meats, which seemed to quiet 
his conscience; after which he took some stiff punch, and fell asleep! 

* About midnight, the Prince came to him; and shaking him by the ears, bade liim 
rise and follow him. His bride was hanging on his ann, in an enchanting deshabille; and 
did not seem to be in perfect possession of her right senses. Zembo mournfully followed 
the new married pair. 

‘ They went silently out of the back door, with cautious steps, and proceeded through the 
orangerie. No breath of wind was stirring. The moon was in the zenith, surrounded by 
a pale halo of ghostly lustre. When they had crossed the plantation, they came to a place 
of sepulture; where the dark cypresses and lugubrious mahogany admitted but sparse and 
glimmering streaks of funereal light; which, falling on the rank foliage, the white monu¬ 
ments and broken ground beneath, presented a thousand dusky shapes, flitting in the dim 
imeertainty, dear to superstition. 

* Vague terrors seized on the mind of the bride; and she began very naturally to inquire, 
what was the use of getting out of a comfortable bed, and trailing through tlie heavy dew, 
in her undress, to such an unusual spot for midnight recreation. 

‘They now stood near the spot where her three husbands, several children, and the 
sictn, hair and Tiatls of her first baby, were deposited in a row. At the foot of a tamarind 
lay her third son, whose Christian name was Spooner, and who died, according to the 
tomb-stone, in a fit of intoxication, aged seven years and six months. On him she had 
bestowed a greater share of tenderness than on any of her other offspring; and his loss had 
caused her most affliction. The African, making observations on the grave, began to strip 
himself very expeditiously, assisted by Zembo, who seemed to recover from his blues; and 
by his activity and eagerness, manifested his expectation of soon seeing some fine sport." 

Now, in order to ascertain what this ‘ fine sport’ was, and the wonderful things which 
were encountered by Mrs. Pbrsonne and Mr. Zembo, the reader will be compelled to wait 
imtil our next number. 
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‘CoNFoiuiiTY OP Religion and Taste.’— We are indebted to a new and welcome 
contributor for some excellent observations upon this theme, which we regret to say were 
mislaid for a few days ; a circumstance which must account for their compression into a 
space available to this department of our Magazine. The divine purity which the Supreme 
Law-giver commands us to seek, the writer conceives to consist, first of all, in goodness of 
heart, and then in the pinsuit, in the knowledge, and in tlie enjoyment of eternal truth. 
* This divine truth is embodied in a thousand forms; in nature, in art, and in literature. 
It is not entirely discoverable by our instincts, or our instructed senses. Individual mind is 
not sufficient for the attainment of it: it is aggregated and transmissive. We not only see 
it with our eyes, and hear it with our ears; we must toil for it and earn it; we miut borrow 
it and inherit it. The poet, the philoifopher, the historian, are its depositaries; nor is the 
kindred mind of the artist less its organ. * It is wise,’ says Henry Taylor, ‘ to open the 
mind to the reception of pleasure from the productions of every species of talent.’ It is 
not only wise to do so, it is a kind of self-abuse to refuse to do so; a self-privation, that in- 
fficts upon us a famine of the soul; a stunting of its growth, a deterioration of its capabili¬ 
ties. This enlargement of the intellectual being must be sought from high motives; the 
very thought of self-distinction adulterates it. Being sought without prejudice, being pur¬ 
sued in the love of it, and in the desire of perfection, it will be attained. The mind so cul- 
vated, so aspiring, will be filled with faith, hope and charity. As knowledge is increased, 
the wisdom of God in creation; the harmony and beneficence of the divine law’s; the 
Providence of God turning seeming evil to good; will become apparent, and will dispose 
him who discerns the good and perfect will of the great Disposer to act upon His plan. 
When moral cause and consequence are understood; when self-knowledge is revealed to 
us; when the infirmity of our personal nature is felt, then shall we pity and forgive from 
the depths of the heart; then humility, compassion, and active benevolence will grow out 
of our wider views of God and man, Not only our sentiments will be purified, but the 
luxury of living will be exalted ; the grief of the hour will not subdue us, for we belong to 
a system of discipline and of comjiensation; the imagination will pass beyond what we 
know or what we read, and innumerable associations will augment our perceptions of what 
is gracious and lovely. The flowers that spring up in our path will not only seem beautiful, 
because, asMr. Wilberforce said, ‘They are the smiles of God’s goodness,’ but because 
Uie poet is their interpreter; because Burns recorded forever the ‘ modest, crimson-tipped 
daisy,’ and Wordsworth the small Celandine, and Bryant the Fringed Gentian, and 
the ‘ Death’ of them all before the wintry blast, 

‘ It was a most religious fable to suppose that the Pluses were the offspring of the uni¬ 
versal deity and the memory of man; for Mnemosyne can signify no other memory. The 
poet Withers says of the Muse: 

‘Her divine skill taught me this, 

That from every thing I saw 
1 could some instruction draw. 

And raise plciiaure to the height, 

Through the meanest object’s sight. 

By the murmur of a spring, 

Or the least bough’s rustling; 

By a daisy whose leaves spread, 

Shut when Titan goes to bed j 
Or a shady bush or tree, 

She could more infuse in me 
Than all nature's beauties can 
In some other m*er man.’ 

Withers meant by the * wiser man’ one of those who are wiser in their generation than 
the ‘ children of light.* It was indeed a moral truth disguised under the myth of the 
Muses, that divinity and all grave science, pure poetry, and the gay arts, belong to their 
inspiration,to their united province, as in truth Uiey belong to the wholeness of man’s na- 
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ture, to the entireness of his self-culture. Because I believe this; because such conviction 
is the law of my moral life, of my preference, and self-discipline, I cannot be satisfied with 
those who * dwell in decencies foreverthose who have taken root in the earth like the 
trufle, which swine may disinter, but which he of heavenly frame walks over and heeds 
not I have sheltered myself in a covert that looks skyward, but I have carried thither 
the human heart I would not dwell apart, but cherish the sympatliies that blend aU con* 
sciousnesR with other reason, other imagination, other love of God and humanity, other ad¬ 
miration of the creations of the one and the manifestations of the other. Happy is he 
whose religion encourages his tastes, and whose tastes do not deprave his religion!’ 


The DramA) etc. — A correspondent, whose opportunities of studying and ability to ap¬ 
preciate the merits of the late operatic performances at the Pakk-Theatre were ample, 
has obligingly favored us with the following critique; which is the more acceptable, that 
our own pressing avocations have deprived us of the pleasure which himself, in common 
with the theatre-going public generally, must so heartily have enjoyed. 

Park-Theatre: ‘The BouEasiAN Girl.’ —We ore rejoiced to witness the revival of ‘Old 
Drury’s fortunes. Every thing has been auspicious to this end, from the first The excellent rein¬ 
forcement of his company by Mr. Simpson, gave token at the outset of the vigor with which the 
campaign would be carried on. First came Macbsady — a profitable engagoment Then, Ander¬ 
son, a still more profitable one, and at the last, one equally pleasing and satisfactory to the town. 
Next came the Opera, which has proved as great ‘ a card’ as either. The piece selected was ‘ The 
Bohemian Girl;' a composition of Mr. Balfe, which, on the twelfth of November, was performed at 
Drury Lane Theatre for the hundredth time, with complete success, the composer himself leading the 
orchestra. A series of full houses, for three weeks, also put the seal of approbation upon the opera 
at our Drury. The great liberality of the management in putting the piece upon the stage without 
regard to expense; the indefatigable labor of Mr. Barry, as stage-manager, in directing the multifa¬ 
rious operations, necessary to give the piece, with all its variety of opera, ballet, spectacle and 
drama, fair play; the esprit du corps manifested by the entire company, including Mesdames Slo- 
MAN, Barry, Skeirett, Abbott and Horn, and Messrs. Chippendale, Fisher, Skerrett,Crisp 
and Dyott, in coming on to give greater efiect to the show-scenes ; all deserve the approbation of 
those for whose pleasure this gorgeous pageant was so Admirably got up. Nor should a meed of praise 
be withheld from Mons. Martin, who, in connection with Miss Julia Turnbull, and a well-trained 
corps, produced a ballet of great and varied merit. Mr. Hilliard’s scenes, too, painted expressly 
foVthc piece, were ‘ beautiful exceedinglyespecially the moonlight view of Presburg, on the Danube, 
the 'Grand Platz,’ and the residence of Count Arnheim. The ‘ costuming’ of the piece, under the 
charge of Mr. Dejonoe, was a great point, admirably managed. The gipsy dresses had all the pic¬ 
turesque wildness that should characterize them, and the military costumes were perfect. And thus the 
entire stage efiect was in good keeping throughout, nothing having been omitted that was necessary to 
make it all it should be. The selection of the * Bohemian Girl’ for the opening of the opera season, and 
the debut of the three excellent vocalists who were its chief attractions, were highly creditable to the 
judgment of those concerned in producing it. It combines all the attractions of the difierent branches 
of the drama; and independently of the music, would give satisfaction to a majority of play-goers 
But when it is considered that as an opera, it is a work of genius, full of fine instrumental and vocal 
beauties, and that it gives opportunity to such singers as Mrs. Seguin, with her full rich soprano, and 
Mr. Frazer, with his sweet and admirably-cultivated tenore, and Mr. Seguin, with his inimitable 
basso, to display their rare abilities, the attraction was certainly immeasurably enhanced. 

To Mr. Chubb belongs the credit of producing the new opera in so short a space of time, and with 
such a degree of excellence. From the first he took a strong liking to it; and it has been a * labor of 
love’ as well as of severe toil with him. He immediately gathered around him a good, weU-balanced 
orchestra, and selected and drilled a chorus, consisting of a large number of well-taught singers, all 
of whom could read music, instead of being compelled to learn their parts by rote. Under his admira¬ 
ble direction, every thing went oflf smoothly, as the piece advanced, and there were no hqises in time, 
or discords, or failures in this important department; a great point gained. Mr. Frazer, the new 
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Unort, who sustained the rdle of the hero of the piece, has a roice of great richness, force and 
efi'ectivoness; round, full and capacious, and capable of producing a strong impression, particularly 
in the affetuoso passages. How beautifully was this evinced in the duett, in the early part of the second 
act, with Abline : 

‘ The wound upon thy arm/ 
together with that delicious cantabilc, 

• The secret of her birth ; * 

and that before the grand finale: 

• Pity for one. in childhood tom,' etc. 

His songs were all admirably given too; all three were every night rapturously encored ; and it did 
not require a longer ordeal than a single night to establish him a favorite with the Knickerbockebs, 
His reputation will hereafter be their especial care. 

Mr. Seguin, whose r61e in * Don Giovanni,* *La Gazza Ladra,' ‘Amilio,’ * Fra Diavolo,’ etc., had 
stamped him os the first of prima bassos in America, had but little to do, that was worthy of bis great 
powers, in * The Bohemian Girl.’ He had no single song; but had neverthuiess, some opportunities to 
make his splendid voice teU, in the concerted music of the piece. Such was the exquisite trio, 

• All the world hither fiy.* 

with Arlin'e and Thaddeus. A gipsy-song might be introduced for him with great effect. His 
wild and characteristic action in the dance, after the betrothal of ‘the gipsy-bride,* was very rich, 
and rendered that spirited scene doubly successful. 

Mrs. Seguin, in this opera, was triumphant; more than satisfying her previous admirers, and con¬ 
verting many to an adequate admiration, who had before withheld their applause. Always a favorite 
she was found to have greatly improved in the mellowness and modulation of her voice; and had 
made so rapid and decided an advance in every branch of her profession, os to surprise even those 
who had ever been her warmest opprcciators. She trode the stage w ith freedom, exhibiting no con¬ 
straint in action, nor lack of confidence in illustrating what she undertook, in her dramatic as well as 
vocal exertions. Her voice is a pure, flexible, melodious soprano, of rare modulation and exceeding 
sweetness. All her embellishments are in good taste, and there Is never any fear in the mind of an 
auditor that she will sing flat here, or sharp there, or that she w ill fail in a roulade, or make a false 
shake, or fail to take up her part, or in any other wise, mar instead of making the pleasure of those 
who are listening. She is as true and reliable as a well-tuned instrument, and truer. A good musical 
education, strengthened by time and constant application, shines out in every thing she does. She has 
won, over and over again, the highest honors of the Academy, with which she (as well as her hus¬ 
band,) graduated, at one of the best musical institutions in Europe. 

With what feeling and pathos did she win the nightly encore which burst from the hands and lips 
of the delighted audience, at the close of her performance of her leading aria: 

‘ I dreamt that I dwelt in marble haUa.' 

and of that sparkling allegretto: 

• Come with the gipsy-hiide !’ 

How deliciously she gave the cavatina, in the third act, 

* Bee at your feet, a suppliant one !' 

and in the grand finale, was there ever any thing heard on the American stage to surpass the brilliancy 
and effect with which she sang the rondo 

• Oh ! what full delight !* 

We have undertaken to give no account of the plot of this opera, preforing to occupy the space 
allotted us in a more iuierosling manner. The book is * extant’ (as Hamlet says,) though not ‘written 
in very choice’ Englwb, and is easily procurable. But the story tolls itself clearly and satisfactorily 
upon the stage, in the development it receives from the combination of those fine powers upon wiiich 
we have been descuiiting. Let those who are curious upon the point, learn the tale as it was taught 
to us. W’e found it a great improvement upon that vulgar art which Dogberry says ‘comes by na¬ 
ture,’ the art of reading. These vocalists return to us early in the spring, and will bring out several 
operas, never before performed in America. j. ©. 

Titk Italian Opera, at Palmo’s Theatre, has proved a very prominent attraction du¬ 
ring Uie month. It has been our good fortune to witness the frequent representation 
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of ‘ Lucrccia Borgia/ ‘ Bt'lieario/ and ‘ In Cenerentolaand without taking upon ourselves 
to reiterate in detail the commendations which have been justly awarded to these per¬ 
formances, we cannot forego the pleasure of joining our note of praise with those of our 
contemporaries, in behalf of Borghese, Pico, Perozzi, Tomast, Sanquirico, and An- 
TOGNiNi, who have labored with so much ardor and success in their several r61es. We shall 
not soon forget the artistical style and admirable acting of Borghese, nor the rich contralto 
voice and earnest, natural manner of Pico; nor from the triumphs of these fine artistes 
can we separate the recollection of the gentlemen above-named, whose personations con¬ 
tributed in so marked a degree to the popularity of the operas in which they appeared The 
scenery, costumes, etc., were in all respects perfect. We may hope yet to see the Italian 
troupe permanently supported among us, if we may judge from the large and fashionable 
audiences which graced the theatre on every evening when we visited it. 


Gossip with Readers awd Correspondents. — We have entered once more, dear 
reader, upon a new year. Time’s gate, which swings outward into eternity, has closed 
upon another twelve-month. Such a sea-son is one of sorrowful retrospection to many 1 
of hope and gladness w’e trust to more. We would say nothing to awaken anew the pain¬ 
ful remembrances of the first, nor to dim the bright anticipations of the second. Yet, as we 
enter upon our Twenty-Jiflh Volume^ it will be pardoned, if we venture to ofler a little ad¬ 
vice to readers who have known us so long and so intimately. Let us beg leave, therefore, 
to ask each and all of them, in the terms of our excellent friend and correspondent, the 
accomplished ‘ Charcoal-Sketcher,* whether they do not now remember that it has often 
struck them, in moments of calmness and reflection, after disappointments, perhaps, or in 
grief; in tliose minutes when the flush of enjoyment had faded to a sombre hue; that there 
were changes in their characters and dispositions, which might be made to advantage? *It 
would have been resented, if another had said as much ; for you then thought and still 
think, it may be mistakenly, that these defects are only apparent in full to their owner. 
Still, the amelioration was resolved upon. At first, it was to begin * now.’ Then came 
cares and pleasures; a little postponement was granted; and the work lies in the dusty 
comers of your determination, quite unfinished. Is a more fitting time to take it up likely 
to present itself than the present? Somebody has promised —like Sir Giles Overreach, 
we ‘ name no parlies’ — has promised very distinctly to himself (and there is no one with 
whom it would be more to his advantage to keep good faith) that the New-Year shall find 
him in many resjjects a new man.* Do you know such a person,a friend, a brother, a lover 
ora husband, who has done this, in the vi^w of evil habit, of indolence, of ill-temper, of any 
of the thousand temptations and faults which beset the human family? Strengthen his 
will; give encouragement to his weakness. He may chance to need it. It may not be too 
much to a-ssume, that perfect as we are, there is no lack of certain pestilential imps who 
find places in our train, and are ever on the alert for mischief; saucy companions, of whom 
we would gladly be rid, but that they take us by surprise, and await not the chastisements 
of our regret; little petulances, which at times prompt us to wound those who love us best; 
small discontents, which seek expression in embittered words; unrecognized envies, 
which lacerate the heart and disturb repose, leading to uncharitable tlioughts and unkindly 
judgments; petty jealousies, have we not, rendering us unreasonable, querulous, and ill at 
ease ? Such restless spirits swarm the air, causing endless complications of annoyance. 
Let them, at the dawn of the year, be summoned to your footstool to meet discharge; and 
above all things, let us impress it upon your minds to scan their faces closely. They are 
adroit at a disguise, and often elude the most careful watch; so that we know them not 
save ill their efit'cts,and by Lite sorrows they are apt to leave behind. If such be our poli¬ 
cy, as tlie substratum of our merriment, and the under-current to our mirth, and if we 
can find nerve enough to accomplish but a part of what is deemed desirable; if each New- 
voL. x;xv. 11 
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Year could find us so much wiser, and therefore happier — for wisdom i» but happiness, 
after all — than any of its predecessors, we should ‘ better brook the loss of brittle youth,* 
and meet the onward tide of time with buoyant heartland an un^hrinkinj; I ope; tatis^fied 
with the present, and with no fears for the future.’ Follow out these suggestions, kind rea¬ 
der and friend, and you will scarcely fail of enjoying, what w^e invoke for you in* all .sin¬ 
cerity of heart, a Happy New~Year. • • • Bryant is remarkable for the ‘ word-pictures,* 
as the Germans term it, which he strews so profustdy through hw poetical writings; often, 
by the use of a single vernacular expression, bringing before the reader the most distinct 
and delightful images. Longfellow possesses a kindred power. One hardly knows, 
sometimes, how his ‘efToctV in artist-phrase, are produced ; but a nice study of his lan¬ 
guage will generally reveal their source. Olwerve the picluresqueness, the variety, the 
reality of scene, condensed in these few stanzas: 


* When descends on the Atlaotic | 

ThegiKitiitic 

Ptorm-wiud of the Equinox, 

Landward iu bis wrath he scourges 
The toiling burgej«. 

Laden with scu-weed from the rocks. | 

* From Bermuda’s Reefs, from edges I 

Of Bunken ledges, , 

In some far-off. bright Azore, I 

From Bahama, and the dashing, | 

Sliver-flashing j 

Surges of San Salvador. 


’From the tumbling surf, that buries 
The Orkneyan Skrrrie.B, 
Answering the hoarse Hebrides; 

And from wrecks of ships, aud drifting 
^lpars. npldting 
On the desolate, ruiny seas. 

' Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 
Currents of tlie re^lless main; 

Till in sheltered eaves, and reaches 
Of sandy beaches, 

All have found repose again.’ 


Do you remark, reader, the wide grasp, the life, action, visible motion, that pervade these 
lines ? They compose a succession of ‘ marine tiews’ as palpable to sight as the colorings 
of the pencil. • • • Mr. George Jonfs, formerly well known in the United Stales, (not 
«re/2known exactly!) as an indifterenl player, and a still more indiflerenltheatrical mana¬ 
ger, has lately favored the London public w ith a vtJnine containing ‘ Tfcumseh, an kmel- 
Indian Tragedy ;* ‘Life and History of General Harrison;* and his famous Stratford 
* Oration in Honor of William Siiakspeare, the Celebrated Dramatist.* Punch, in a 
most sententious, ironice.1, and amusing critique, has ‘done the business’for Mr. Jones* 
dull and ridiculous book. The first lime we ever saw Mr. Jones, he introduced himself to 
our acquain’ance on board a Staten-Lland steamer; and in some ten minutes thereafter, 
he was reading to us, on the breezy deck, in a very audible voice, letters from his ‘ tilled 
friends in England;* and we regret to state, that such was the violence of the wind, that it 
snatched fnim his hand an opened letter of ‘ My Lord Dudley Stuart,’ and wafted it 
upon the white foam in our wake; where it lay, the focus of Mr. Jones’ ‘ longing eyes,* 
until at last it vanished in the distance. We were therefore quite prepared to learn that 
•Jones is troubled with an itching palm for tiJed people,’ and that in his late work, ‘ he is 
continually tellii.g the rn-der of the ‘hospitality* awarded to him by kings, dukes, and 
lords. One would tliink he was * taken in’ w hcrever he showed him.«clf.* 3Ir. Jones has 
quoted in his preface an account ‘ From the Tiraes new.*-pai)er’ of liis having dined with 
the King of Prussia, when at Berlin. To which Punch replies: ‘ We remember the para¬ 
graph well; the quackery was headed ‘ From a Correspondent,* which Mr. Jones has omit¬ 
ted.’ Who the ‘correspondent’ was, may l>e en.^ily guessed. Jones says that .America 
claims him, ‘and his honors accordingly,* but that this is done only in our usual boasting 
spirit; the tnilh being that he is English by birth. America yields the honor! No one 
claims Mr. Jones on this side of the Atlantic; not even hLs deserted wife. 'Phere are 
various ‘ claims* agninst him we believe; but they are of a nature whicli, from the ’cute 
profession of his paternal ancestor ‘downcast,* he will understand at once, and perhaps be 
as little desirous of having them ‘ prewed* a-s the one which, with in.siinciive reciprocity, 
he labors to repel. The man is a most transparent pretender, who has reduced humbug’ 
•MuncM to a acience. - • * Some of our metropolitan readers have asked us, with an ez- 
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presjsioi^of incridiilily, whether the * Manorial of the Ancient Shu* was a legitimate pro¬ 
duction of a veritable Celesi'al. Certainly; and its translation was made and forwarded 
to D^ndon by Mr. G otz i aff, precisely as wa.s staled in our last number. Let us follow the 
narrative a little farther: 

‘ Tub ADcient Shu did not bear himself in idleness. He called out the militia, fitted out a number 
of fire-^llips, and oriierud our brave niunuer!*, each of llieui to swim ofi* in Icailieru habits, and aided 
by lilaildtTs tilled witli air, attack tlie barbarians’ vesselc. The great eveulfui day damned; our 
troopt' penetrated into Niugpo, but U'ere moued down by hundreds under the balls of the red rebels. 
W e could not get lliej^e nii^creuntsi to wait lor our nttHck; our best soldiers inurclied aw ay, mid whole 
reginieuis folio s^ed the example. They hud, alas ! no opportunity to make Uac of their daggers: oth¬ 
erwise not one of the tlieivus would have remained Alive. Our fire>sbips too, exploded in the air 
viiliout doing any damage to the enemy: wc coukl no ways account for this niisfortuue. Another 
bviilc wu> uAerwards fought near Tsekt, where the flower of our soldiery, who had been brought ull 
the way from the TurkisUui borders, coinpletely routed the barlmriuiis, ticcordiiig to the otficial re¬ 
ports. Bui the army llien marched buck to their old quarters at Pikkuaii. This was the great victory 
obtaMied by VuKiNC,w ho rciused from that tune to take the field again,seeing that his fame wasuowr 
e^tabl shed and consummated. Soon ufterw ards we drove the barbarians outof Niiigpo,but we vi ould 
not rciiiler tbem quite desperate, and therefore allowed them to leave a post at the entrance of the 
Hya river, near Tshiiilmi. Nevertheless, tti>^ vagabonds, instead of keeping quiet at Tshuslian. aa 
x\iu> their duty, marched direct on 'i’shopu, which they captured. Ilipu was uow dnsputclied to thia 
point, aiul lild Situ with him, for the purpose of counselling them to a peaceful course. Wo found 
the burbiriaiis in no sort of mood to retreat, winch made Ilitu's wrath to kind o exceedingly. It 
was iniicli to he deplored that Illiit was no longer to be seen ; for as to Pock (PoTTtNGs r), the uew 
man, iiotiiing was to be done witli liiin. The barbarians ventured on proceeding to Shangai, where 
tome splendid forlificalions hud been e-ected, wliich were nearly eight lis iu circuit, and were com¬ 
manded by General .Nicc, (orO.v,) tiio governor, in person. He had ordered that his men should on 
uo account whatever quit tbeir pusts, an.! that they sliould sot all the barbarian ships on fire. But we 
were astounded both at the recklessness of the sciinmliels, and the clouds of balls that descended; in 
spite of eiioruius guns, they cITected a landing, curried otf all the brass guns ond destroyed the iron 
ones. This, however, did not content them; the Kngli.sli made their way toT’sliiankiungfu on the 
Yangt«ckiang, w ith iiiient to make themselves musters of the (rreut Canal, and see whether this would 
not compel the Cmperor to makepeace. The great nionurch uow lost all liis courage: so he sent itisre- 
l. live, KLYtNG, w ho tt a.s passing Ills lime w ith Ilipu, at H.oigi.slien in Tsliekiaiig, with a commission 
to bring mutters to u friendly issue with the barbarians. In the lueunwliile, these itisHtmble follows 
moved on at a swift pace to Nanking, where every requisite step was adopted as rajddly as it waa 
practicable to get rid of them ; the cud being, that they extorted six millious of dollars on the spot.* 

This result changes the character of the remainder of Siru’s memorial: * I became ac¬ 
quainted at Nanking with some of tlie barbarians, who aflurded me such an in.xight into the 
real slate of things in the other quarters of the globe, that my opinions and views under¬ 
went a very considerable revolution.* He goes on to admit, that ‘ although the wisdom of 
the Celestial Empire is of a very exalted character,* yet the inhabitants of the flower-be¬ 
spangled land’ were wanting in rigid notions of the state of foreign countries. They had 
looked upon the proffered concessions of the * red English thieves* with contempt. * It 
{deased the great lords of the land to kindle the Emperor’s wrath against them to a pitch 
of frenzy; indeed the monarch’s mother herself urged her son vehemently to exterminate 
them.’ It never came into their minds that * cannon or any other powder-missiles were 
needfulthey thought their walls alone were invincible; and they left the cost entirely 
outof the calculation. But, through the rapacity of the mandarins, and the actual prepa¬ 
rations, tliirty millions of taels were soon drained from the empire. * The militia men were 
einboJied, and a large bounty was paid them ; but as soon as they smelt danger, to a man 
the wreiches took to their heels, so lhat we got ab.'oluiely nothing at all from their services. 
The regiments wliich had been brought from a distance, dissolved into air after they had 
Ictet the battle; so all that had been expended upon them disappeared with them. The 
construction of the fortresses was no small item in the expenditure: alas! no sooner did 
the barbarians get them into their clutches than they blew them straight into the air; and 
our cannon shared no belter fate, for they were either destroyed or carried off; ourpow’der 
was hurled into the sea, or turned to account in annihilating the labors of years and 
monllis.* Meantime the internal condition of the flowery land was any thing but auspi¬ 
cious: *On either bank of the Vangtse hosts of freebooters held themselves in readiness 
to fall upon every inhabitant who had property to lose. Ail the trading which supplied 
millions of our subjects with bread was utterly paralysed, and our starving mariners re¬ 
sorted by thousands to robbery on tlie liigh sea, so as to render the whole coast unfit for navi* 
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gation. Every branch of industry stagnated in the provinces along the coast, apd being 
the most flourishing of all, general misery spread to the farthest borders of the West, Ifom 
which the internal parts of the empire receive their cliief supplies. The Great Canal, 
which plentifully supplied the court with the very necessaries of life, and kept its coffers 
replenished, was in the hands of the barbarians. But the worst of ail was, that the piople 
who looked on and beheld the unhappy rum which matters took, began to regard the man¬ 
darins with scorn, and made friendly advances to our adversary. There was not one point 
where the delegates of the Son of Heaven met with support.’ The final treaty with the 
* outside barbarians’ soon followed : ‘ Awful was the blow our national dignity had here 
to endure ! I must candidly confess, that when the treaty w’as signed, and the roar of can¬ 
non proclaimed the event, it cut ray heart to the quick like a sharp-edged razor. We had 
ceased to give law to the rest of mankind! We had recognized full freedom of intercourse: 
from thi.s moment, we bade farewell to any total ban of foreigners for ever.’ Old Shu 
counselled peace at an early day; and the inclination of the enemy to that end conciliated 
the good-will of the kind-hearted Celestial: ‘Their deportment was exceedingly amiable 
and they had great modesty of tongue; their soldiers we.-e quite unlike the warriors among 
ourselve.s, for they were very nicely clad; but wiiat w’a.s most extraordinary, they, every 
man of them, carried arms on their shoulders. The lustre of gold resplended over the ofli- 
cers’ uniforms, but there was no distinction of colors in the buttons they wore on their 
head-trappings; neither were the bravest and best among them adorned with peacock’s 
feathers: and herein at least, it must be admitted, they have a lesson to read (»ul of our 
own books.’ The sacrifices of the Chinese to their deities seem to have been a decided 
failure. Most of the Celestials, one would think, would scarcely fail to arrive at the con¬ 
clusions expressed in the close of the annexed jmragraph, ‘as easy a.s ‘ Old Situ:* ’ 

‘At the outset of the war, all our generals offered up sacrifices to the gods of war, and their ensigns; 
Itkino, the terror-spreading comraauder, ofiicialed iu his own person, in order to make a 8.icrUice 
of the captured Englishmen tu the cnaigns; and struck off several heads with his own liands. Lin 
got up a host of processioos for the purpose of propitiating the gods in our ftivur: and the Son of 
Heaven petitioned the Dalu Lama at Lhussa, to murmur up a series of prayers, so a.<i to secure him 
victory; he proceeded repeatedly to the temple in person, and besought the in-dwellers to ordain 
days of fasting and penitence, lor the purpose of bringing the heroes of ancient lime to his aid. Yu- 
KiKN, it is reported, forgot himself so far as to curse the Goo of the Christnuis; and soon afterwards 
fella victim to his iuliumaii fury,dying under general maledictions. \V henever the English legions 
entered our towns, the soldiers made it a favorite sport to break our gods in pieces; these, however, 
never came to their own defeuco! Now, had they been really possessed of any inherent might, surely 
they would have avenged themselves for the ignominy perpeo^ated upon them!’ 

Shu thus chants the praises of his ‘ mighty land,’ and evidently with justice: * We are 
a great nation. Look at the millions upon millions that swarm within our borders like 
ants; slavery is known only by name among us; every laborer is a free man, and we owe 
obedience to no man living but the Emperor. Our existence numbers tliou.‘«ands of years,* 
He confesses how'ever the great ignorance of geography that prevails in Cliina: ‘ We arc 
complete strangers to the western parts of Asia; all we have learned of Africa is, that it 
is the land of black men; and we have latterly been made aware that there is another 
pert of the world altogether, called ‘ Uie New World.’ We could not have believed this, 
had not the ships which bear a flower)’ flag, and come from one of it.s continents, been in 
the habit of visiting our coast, and brought over heaps of dollars from this new country. 
This must. I think, be the land of gold and silver, which is so often mentioned in our histo¬ 
ries, and lakes away settlers from us, not one individual of whom has ever found his way 
back again. The practice began two thousand years ago.’ Shu looks, we think, with the 
eye of a seer upon the ultimate results of the war with China, and the establishment of 
foreign dominion there. He thinks many of the Celestials may hereafter settle on the 
western shores of our own ‘Gold and Silver Land,’ or on the ‘great island called New- 
Holland, on the map which his barbarian acquaintance gave him;’ and ‘what great eflects 
will there not flow therefrom ? 

‘ Wmn we have disencumbered ourselves of the religion to which we arc now subject, and breathe 
freer in the atmosphere and light sonml doctrines, will not China axereiso an overwbelminf infliv 
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ence over the whole race of mankind ? Shu io a man ancient in yeara, and Will not tee Ihia new 
day dawn on his country, but he may yeibe reserved for witnessing many and great events. He has 
quite forgotten himself in thus pouring forth what has now been stirring within his breast for months 
post. Did he dare to speak such things to his brethren in office, it is almost certain that his days would 
at once be brought to a close, as a traitor to his native laud. Yet he is not the only man in China who 
holds these opinions; those of his nation, who have a heart that beats high for the well-being of 
their fellow subjects, hold them in common with old Shu, and can never return to their former 
errors and prejudices.’ 

There is something almost affecting in the following; coming as it does from a * man of 
mark’ (an * old land-mark’) among a people whose * Great Emperor’ only a comparatively 
short time ago ordered certain missionaries to * go on board their ships, put up their big 
sails, and sail away at once over the top of the ocean, instead of staying round Canton, 
with lingering hopes, trying to make the people of the Middle Empire believe in the doc¬ 
trines of their chief, J. Christ:* 

’What wrestling with old prejudice*, what fierce struggling with himself has not Old Shu had 
to PMS.H through, before he arrived at all these conclusions.' But the more he dwells upon the subject 
under all its nspecis. the more is he satisfied with their justness. A book has been given him to read, 
and he has read it through; it is entitled * The Piew Testament it is full of the most sacred 
treasures, and shows how a world, lost in sin, has been reconciled to God, the Emperor Supreme, by 
Jksus Christ, his son; but the strangers of the V\ est are better informed on this topic than Old Shu. 
I beseech my friend, the reader of this treatise, to forgive its imperfectnesses. I have not set down 
a thou^alldth purl of the emotions which agitate me. My mind is cast down beyond measure, ex¬ 
ceedingly ; but so soon as it is relieved from its burthen, I will sit down and write more entertaining 
mailer; and the foreigner shall have the advantage of it. Our highly refined language, which is be¬ 
yond the reach of most men to acquire, is, alas! a sad hindrance to our bettor acquaintauce with 
ouc another. Faro thee well, indulgent reader; and store up Old Suu in the sanctuary of thy 
remembrance !* 

There was a line in the Chinese character, at the end of * the Ancient’s memorial,* of 
which the following is a literal tranhlation: ‘ Shu, the faithful servant, formerly holding 
an appointment in the first Court of Justice, lays this submissively before the Great Man 
of the Government, whom he prays to welcome it in a friendly spirit. He bows himself 
over and over again.* • • • If you w ill take a bank-note, reader, and while you are fol¬ 
ding it up acetirding to direction, peruse the following lines, you will arrive at iheir mean¬ 
ing, with no little admiration for the writer's cleverness: 

* I WILL tell you a plan for vaining wealth, 

Better than banking, trading or leases; 

Take a bank-note and fobl it up, 

And then you will hud your wealth in-creose*. 


‘ This wonderful plan, without danger or loss, 

Keeps your cm^h in your hands, and with nothing to trouble it, 
Aud every time that you fold it across, 

'T is plain us the light of the day that you double it.' 


Of all nnifeances ‘ on the face of the globed airth,* perhaps there is none that quite comen 
up to that of tho professed public w rangler on religious topics. By this term, we mean 
the man who makes a buMiness of going around the country and challenging every minis¬ 
ter of eminence to a public discussion on some mooted point of theology, and sometimes 
even on the nature, designs, and attributes of Deity. Not many divines of standing have 
escaped a challenge from some one or other of these religiims lazaroni; but few, if any, 
to their honor be it written, have ever bestowed any notice on such challenges. Once 
in a while, however, some one of these over-zealous champions of a cause that needs not 
their aid, meets with a brother wrangler of a different faith, who is not unwilling to meet 
him in a public discussion, at a shilling a head. Btit such occa-rions almost invariably end 
in quarrels and personal abu.se ; and then the two combatants not unfrequently exhibit the 
effect of their own religious faith on their own tempers and practice in such wise as to call 
up the blush of shame on the countenance of the true Christian, confirm the old infidel in 
his unbelief, and make ten new scomers, while their labors convert not a solitary sinner 
from the error of his ways. The presumption of many of these itinerant disputants, is 
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hardly exceeded by their ignorance, great as that frequently is; but their vanity and self- 
complacency far outstrip either of those qualities. A friend the oilier day, in describing 
one of these religious gladiators, who by the by has been striving for the last twenty 
years to make a noi.^e in the world, but without succes.s, observed, that he belonged to ihat 
class of beings who are always chin deep in difticulties themselves, and yet fancy they 
are specially set apart by God to help Him out of dilemmas ! • • • We hear from Lon¬ 
don that the artists and writers engaged on ‘ Punch’ are in a ‘ stale of strikethat, find¬ 
ing the publishers penurious and mean, they have united in establishing a larger journal, 
of the same character, called ^The Grmt Guru,' which is soon to u'-urp the place of the older 
favorite. The last numbers of ‘ Punch’ however exhibit no falling off. Both pictorially 
and editorially, there is no lack of attmetion. The fifteenth chapter oi * The Cvmk BLick- 
iitone' treats of ‘ Title by Forfeiture,’ of various kinds; and affonls us some pleasant exam¬ 
ples of ‘ forfeiture by waste :* 

‘Opening land to search for a mine is waste in general, and waste of time in particular ; but if 
there was a luiiie conmiciiced, the lenaiii may mine away wil l impunity. There is, however, uii old 
case in ‘the books,’ of a plug-hole being on the estate of .4. when B, the teimiu Ibr year^ clHimed the 
righmf opeuiug a mine by virtue of the plug-hole. The point was reserved for all ihe Ju-Igea; and 
Holt, CliiefJu.'licc. said ’• I'ooli, pooh ! the ptng-hole is not luree enough to lei the tenant iu.‘ Another 
of the' Judges fulloAed with the obscrvaiioo, that ‘He thought at lir.-t there was soinell.ing in the 
plug-hole, and he had probed it very paiienily, but there was no soundness at the lM)iioni. It 'eemed 
at first to savor of something, but if the Courts periiiilled tenants to wedge themselves into ilie lee 
through .such aperturosi as these, there must be an end to every thing.’ It went oil ou this point; and 
the case has never been o|)eued since lor urguiucul. It is w aste ou the part of a le'iaiil if he cuts his 
landlord’s liiiiher-; hut if the leuaulcuts his own stick, it is sonietiuies w-aslc ou the purl of the laud- 
lord to go after him Another species of forfeiture is n breach of the ciislonis of a copylii>ldi as, 
w here t!ie rent is a proper-corn, the teuaiil must seek out ibo landlord and ‘ give him pepper’ to the 
amount specified. I ne learned and facetious Bkacton renurk.s, that • Where the rent is |>epper it 
is easily muster’d,’ a Joke almost as venerable as the subject by winch it is elicited.' Anolher method 
of forfeiture is by heeoinjug a bankrupt, when every thing goes to the a.*<">i!.Miee. to eimhle him to de¬ 
clare dividends, .'.omeliiiics to the tune of two-pence a pound, like hluck-lie irl cherries. A bankrupt 
seised in tail has it iiisfuiilly cut off, or at least so much of the tail as belongs to him.’ 

There is n great deal of forcible satire in the report of a of Game,’ to ad'pt ivso- 

lutions in favor of ‘more vigorous measures’ tn the part of their protectors. A 'sedate, 
middle-aged hare,’ in seconding the resolution, remarked, ‘ that new vigor was neceFsary, 
otherwiFO ‘their order’ would soon be confounded with that of rabbits and vulgar barn- 
dotjr poultry. Tltough suffering under severe domestic affliction, he could not refrain from 
appearing among them. A w'eek ago, he was a happy husband ; the meeting now beheld 
adiscon^olate widower. The wife of his bosom had been snared from him by a laborer; 
yes, one of themselves, for it was their common cause, had been cauglit and killed by a 
low unlicensed person, and devoured by a boor and his wretched family! Had his vvife 
been killed by a gentleman, by one duly licenced to shoot, he trusted llial he should have 
been the last of husbands to complain: but to i>e butchered by the starving vulgar; to be 
consumed for a mere dinner, not used at a duinly; it was loo much to endure with re.^ig- 
naiion. He could have been content to lose hi.s wife to the nobility or gentry, but tlial she 
should have boon eaten wiilioul currant-jelly ‘auce was loo much for liis conjugal affec¬ 
tion.’ Mr. SiLVKRCRoW’, a cock-pheasant in lugli feather, in moving anolher resolution, 
took rather a different view from ‘ the hare last up ‘ Was it not a cause of graiificalion to 
all of them, that at that very moment the Engl; h laborer was made a slave to them; that 
even the English farmer was compelled to set them devour hi.s grain, nor yet, but at his 
peril, to kill or wound them ? Had they not the grand satisfaction of templing the finders 
of famine to breuli its fast and the law at the lome time ? Had they not the svi eet confo- 
lation to know that at that moment there were scores and scores of men. husbands and 
fathers, locked iip in gaol, and tlieir bits of household furniture seized and sold, for indig¬ 
nities ofiored, ay. even to members of that ni'^^eting! Beside, if they had any wrong to 
complain of again.st men in general, were ih.y not sweetly revenged for the injustice? 
For himself, he never thouglit of the men that he and his fellows caused to be locked up 
for felons, that in the exulting feeling of his high privilege he did not crow the louder for 
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it.’ Mr. SiiuRTBiLL, an elderly and highly-re«pectable partridge, read a paragraph from 
a provincial journal, to the effect that a lad hnd been sent to prison for J^ooking al seven 
* tcins' which somebody hnd set to catch forbidden game. Such intelligence, the speaker 
observed, * must be especially swreet to the feelings of the meeting, as it assured them of the 
more than paternal care exercised toward them by their enlightened landlord. ‘ Looking 
upon himself as of the aristocracy of birds, he could not but feel grateful for such protec¬ 
tion. Seeing that the country had a superabundant population, nothing could be wiser than 
to continually sacrifice the peasant to the pheasant. Instead, however, of fining a laborer 
for looking at wires or at any game soever, he would slop the chance of such disrespect, by 
compelling every laborer, unless upon lawful work, to walk blindfolded. He hoped another 
session would not pass away ere this wa.> done. It was an axiom that could not be too sternly 
preached, that the poor were made for game, and not game for the poor.’ ThLs may seem 
playful to you, reader ; but be assured that in England it ‘ bit like a serpent and slung like 
an adder.’ • • • They have a fine specimen of a Tigo, in Boston. Witness the follow¬ 
ing, from the hand of a pleasant correspondent: ‘ Few strangers of taste sojourn in the 
eastern emporium for any length of time, without finding their way to Hannibal Bice’s 
fashionable hair-dressing and shampcolng saloon, somewhere near tiie new court-house. 
Hannibal stands al the lip-top of his pi-ofession, and is a prince of shnmpooers. His saloon 
is a place of general resort, and many rare fellows may be found among his castomers. 
One Sunday morning not long since, a «lovenly-genteel stranger, wrapped in a magnificent 
cloak, sealed him.self in one of Hannibal's velvet cushions, and presenting a head of 
mas-^jy black hair, requested the favor of a shampoo from the hands of the presiding genius 
himself. ‘ I’ve got a snapping head-a< he, Hannibal,’ said the stranger, in a familiar tone; 

‘ but no matter. Do your best; for i’ve a notion that shampooing will relieve me.* I’he 
barber did his best; and, after arranging the hair in the most exquisite form, turned to 
another customer; while the stranger, rising from his seat, surveyed himself in the mirror 
with an air of entire satisfaction. * I hke your style of doing things, Hannibal,* said he, 
with a patronizing air; ‘it’s superb! And then my head-ache, loo—clean gone. 
But bless me ! ray cranium feels as if it had been enlarged considerably. Does shampoo¬ 
ing make the head grow, Mr. Rice?’ The barber hesitated, and then looked at an old 
customer who sat on the sofa, as if at a loss for an answer. The gentleman, thus silently 
appealed to, nodded in the affirmative. * Yes,’ said Hannibal, turning to the stranger; ‘ I 
believe it doos have that effect — a leelle.* ‘ 1 wonder if I can gel my hat on ?’ continued 
the stranger, half to himself: * Ah, yes! It’s a tight fit, though. But no matter, Mr. Han¬ 
nibal; I feel perfectly well again, and think I can safely recommended your shampooing 
as a sovereign remedy for the most inveterate head-ache. To-morrow, if you please, when 
you are more at leisure, I will call again, and give you an affidavit to lhatefiect.’ ‘ Thank 
you!’ replied Hannibal, bowing thrice to his kind customer: ‘ very much obliged to you !* 
'I’he stranger returned a bow, and then throwing his cloak around him, departed with a 
pompous strut. Hannibal turned to his assistant: ‘ CjEsar !’ said he: * that’s a fine gem- 
men. S’f oie he paid you double price for that operation of mine; a quarter for his hair, 
and a quarter for curing his head ache.* ‘ He ! he replied C.esar, with a bread grin: 
he did n’t pay me nujin It is needless perhaps to mention that the gentleman did n’t call 
again. • • • There is something so characteristic, so exceedinr*’' ‘ well put,’ in the fol¬ 
lowing remarks upon a thime which we have more than once h.andled in these pages, that 
we cannot resist the inclination to quote them: They arc from the ‘Peter Plotldy Papers:* 

* The true conversationist requires as nice a balance of qualities as the adroit swordsman. He 
should liuvc an eye, an ear and a loncue, equally on the alert, perfectly under control, anti akiiled to 
act toKcther. It is his duty lo bo able to mark the moment Hheu a sluinh^rincr idea is awakened iu 
the iiiind «f auotlier. and lo afford opportunity for its developmeiiL When the thought quivers in an 
all^o^t iiiuiulible murmur nj)on the lips of the timid, it is not lo be suppieshcd in premature death by 
the rattling noise of practiced confidence; not to be driven over, if we may so describe it, by each 
hackney cub that thunders up the slreei. It claims to be deferentially educed, not so much by a dis¬ 
play of patronising encouragement, which is almost as fatal as harsh disregard, but by that r spectful 
attention wkich creaias no painful sense of inferiority. He cannot pretend to civilization, who, in hie 
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wild dance of intellectual excitement, tramples under his massive fool all the little chickens of our 
imagitiation. and scares each half-flo*lged fancy hack to its native shell. Be it rather your pleasure 
to chirp the tremblers forth to the corn of praise and the sunshine of approbation. Who has not 
found himself to be totally absorbed by the volubility of others; ao that he could neither find subject 
nor words, even when an interval was left for their exercise?’ . • . • Did it never occur to you, my 
game friend, as you strapped on you'- gatfs, and crowed defiance at a rooster of another feather, that 
the rest of the social circle do not derive your pleasure from the ‘set-to,’ and would ^.ladly be cxcu.^ed 
from being annoyed by the argumentative combat ? And, as for hubbies, they prunte jireilily enouL’h 
on their proper ground; but do not let them caracole in the parlor. People would rather be kicked 
lyy any thing than by other people's hobbies; and, again, these hobbies b^'ing merely compoved of 
wood and leather, are never wearied, and cannot stop. They outstrip every body, and curry none 
with them. Hark, in your ear. Leave hobby at home; he will not be restive or break things, when 
you arc not by. It is disagreeable to be ridden down by those unaccommodating quaorupeds. Folks 
do not like it.' 

Speaking of the author of the above: we find the following in a late number of the 
* New World’ newspaper, under the head of ‘JJad, both Ways* It confirms what we have 
heretofore suspected, as our readers will remember: Major Noah’s Sunday Messenger quotes 
a paragraph from the Philadelpliia * Saturday Museum,’ edited by Joseph C. Neal, the ac¬ 
complished author of the‘Charcoal Sketches,’introducing ilwiih'JoAn Neal, has the 
following happy hit,’ etc. We have seen this mL«take made often; and it is one which, in 
justice to the editor of the ‘Museum,’ ought to be corrected. VVry likely many people 
think John Neal the author of the ‘ Charcoal Sketches’ themselves; while on the other 
band—and that is the worst part of the matter— Joh.n Neal’s wordy and unnatural 
trash may be attributed to the lively and piquant ‘ Sketcher.’ If you see a spirited, readable 
thing going the rounds of the press, wiili the name of 'NeaV tacked to it, or quoted as John 
Neal’s, rely upon it, if you credit it, that you will be ‘ mistaken in the person.’ . . . The 
lines to tlie ancient and * fLsh-like’ town of Newport in our last ‘ Gos.sip’ have reminded a 
correspondent of an advertisement which he cut from a Newport journal some months 
since, offering for sale a dwelling-house ‘opposite Trinity-church and its beautiful burj’ing- 
ground.’ The commendations of the locale nre in rather an unusual vein: ‘From the win¬ 
dows of the premises, the occupiers may gaze upon the grave-yard, and meditate upon the 
general resurrection of the human family, on that fearful day, when the trump will sound 
its last wild blast, and the mighty dead come forth to judgment. We are all naturally de¬ 
praved, and from present appearances, some awful doom is awaiting us; in all human 
probability, the last knell will soon be sounded; and it becomes those who are wise, to 
prepare for the winding up of earth’s drama, for we must finally go to that lone tomb, where 
there is neither counsel or devise. This is a good opportunity for a family to locate them¬ 
selves near the burying-ground, where the soul may be improved by melancholy reflections 
on its condition and final destiny.’ Perhaps our advertiser’s faith was that of ‘Miller, 
and his men.’ Apropos of Newport, fish, etc., our friend says: ‘ I remember an anecdote 
told me some years ago, which 1 do not recollect to have seen in print. My informant was 
himself a native of Newport, and not, 1 believe given to flights of fancy; and therefore I 
have not the least reason for suspecting he was making game of me. He told me, what 
every body knows, that New'port was once the richest and most flourishing town in New- 
England, but that witliin the last forty years it had sadly decayed, and was now- but a mere 
shadow of its former selC In the days of its prosperity tlie inhabitants lived luxuriously, 
and the markets were consequently loaded with the richest viands ; but with its fallen for¬ 
tunes the rich food gradually disappeared, until finally nothing but fish was to be found in 
the stalls. Of piscatorials, however, there was an endless variety ; and with ba.ss on one 
day, halibut the next, tauiog on the third, etc., varied now^ and then with clams, quahogs 
and other shell-fish, the inhabitants generally appeared contented with their fare. Some 
of the older natives, howbeit,did not like to be seen carrying home fish everyday; and so, 
to keep up ancient appearances, they need sometimes to place their scaly dinners, carefully 
concealed, in the bottom of a covered basket, from the top of which protruded, at one time 
perhaps the stump-end of a leg of mutton, at another a brace of turkey-legs ! My friend 
told me, he had known one pair of the latter to serve the above purpose for upward of 
five years.* • • • A late American tnveller, writing of Miw Jane Porter, says that 
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* she is now more than sixty years old, and is still in mourning for her first and only lover, 
who died wlien she w'as about twenty.* ‘ It is only in a strong imagination,’ says Southey, 
that the deceased object of affection can retain so firm a hold, as never to be dispossessed 
from it by a living one; and when the imagination is thus possessed, unless the heart 
be strong, the heart itself, or the intellect, is likely to give way.’ A most afilecting instance 
of Uiis kind is related by Dr. U wins in his Treatise on Disorders of the Brain. A lady on 
the point of marriage, whose intended husband usually travelled by the stage-coach to 
visit her, went one day to meet him, and found instead of him an old friend who came to 
announce to her the tidings of his sudden death. She uttered a scream, and piteously ex* 
claimed, * He is dead !* But then all consciousness of the affliction that had befallen her 
ceased. * From that fatal moment,’ says the author, ‘ has tins unfortunate female daily for 
fifty years, in all seasons, traversed the distance of a few miles to the spot where she ex* 
pected her future husband to alight from the coach; and every'day she utters in a plaintive 
tone, * He is not come yet.' I will return to-morrow !* . . . We heard a voice at the Ita¬ 
lian Opera the other evening, that in some of its tones wa« not unlike the tearing of a 
strong rag. It reminded a most fair lady of an anecdote derived from the lips of one of our 
prominent religious journalists, which we think is worth preserving and perpetuating 
Being at a social party, when a young man, he was vehemently called upon by the mem* 
bers to sing a song. He replied that he would first tell them a story, and that Uien, if they 
still persisted in their demand, he would endeavor to execute a song. When a boy, well 
in his ’teens, he took lessons in singing; and one Sabbath morning he went up into his fa¬ 
ther’s garret, as had been his custom, to practice all alone by himself. While ‘ in full cry* 
he was suddenly sent for by ‘ the old gentleman.’ ‘ This is pretty conduct!’ exclaimed his 
father; ‘ pretty employment, for the .son of pious parents, to be sawing boards in the garret 
on a Sunday mornings loud enough to he heard by all the neighbors I Sit down. Sir, and 
take your book.* Our contemporary was unanimously excused from singing the proposed 
song. There was a species of strong * presumptive evidence’ against him. • • . Here 
is one of your sort of men now (we have known him long and well) who knows ‘ how 
to observe’ quite as well as Miss Martineau; and who, as Sir Walter Scott says 
of himself, never met the humblest individual in the comer of a stage-coach, from whom 
he did not gather something to assist him in the delineation of character, or that was other¬ 
wise worthy of remembrance: ‘ In the course of my travels, experience has taught me 
many things not to be found in the guide-books, and I doubt if the knowledge ever could 
have been acquired, but that I have made it a rule to hear all things, see all things, pa¬ 
tiently talk with every body about every thing; mingle unreservedly with the masses, and 
melt into the common sympatliies of the people; becoming one of them ; participating in 
their hopes and fears; discoursing of crops, prices, floods, droughts, rail-roads, steam-en¬ 
gines, politics, religion — no, not religion; no good comes of talking to travellers on that 
theme. In short, I have discovered lliat your true philosophical traveller when he goes 
abroad unbuttons his pride, dofiSi his dignity, and quietly puts 'ego’ to bed. In this spirit 
your true student studies character. Pride, arrogance, vanity, are uncomfortable ^compagnons 
du voyage* and should be left behind. Let your heart be ‘ filled wi’ boundless love ;* and let 
yourself down, or elevate yourself up, as the case may be, to the level of those whom you 
encounter. It was in this temper, and in this mood, that I stumbled on a character the 
other evening on board a steam-boat, which presented some traits that I thought rather 
original and unique. I doguerreotyped him on the spot I had just finished supper, and 
was quietly enjoying my cigar on the deck, when I heard an individual declaiming in a 
loud lone of voice to some two or three attentive listeners, (but evidently intended for the 
benefit of whomsoever it might concern,) on pathology. Being as it were thus invited, I 
also became a listener to something like the following: * There it is now! Well, some 
people talk about sealed fevers. I do n’t know any thing about seated fevers; there aint no 
such thing as seated fever. A musquitoe-bite is a fever; cure the bite, and the fever leaves 
you. So witli a bile —just the same thing; their aint no such thing, I tell you, as seated 
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fever. The fact is, your regular doctor practizes according to books. I practize according 
to common sense. Now there was Dr. Rugg, of our village, the Sampson of the Materier- 
Medicker. Well, he treats fevers according to the books; consequence i.s I get all the patients: 
and he says to me one day, says he, ‘ why,’ says he, ‘ how is it, you get all the fever-cases ?' 
And I told him exactly how it was ; and it is so.’ ‘ Well, Doctor, interrupted one of the 
listeners, ‘ How do you treat fevers ?’ ‘ Well, there it is^ you see ; you ask me how I treat 
fevers! If you had asked me when I first commenced practizing I could ha’ told you; 
cant tell you now. I treat cases just as I find ’em, according to common sense. And there 
it is : now there was Mrs. Scuttlk ; she was taken sick; all the folks said she had the 
consumption ; had two doctors to her ; did n't do her a single mossel o* good. They sent 
for me. Well, as I went into the house, I see a lot o’ tanzy and a flock of chickens by the 
door : felt her pulse; says I, ‘ Mrs. Scttttle, you aint no more got the consumption than 
I’ve got it. Two weeks, an’ I cured her!’ ‘ Well, doctor, how did you cure her ?’ ‘ Haw 
did I cure her ? There it is, ag’in ! I told you I see a lot of tanzy and a flock of chickens 
grow’ing at the door. I gi’n her some of the tanzy and a fresh-laid egg — brought her right 
up. It’s kiU or cure with me ! in fact, I call myself an oflicer. My saddle-bags is ray 
soldiers, and my disease my inimy. I rush at him; and hiher he or me has got to conquer. 
I never give in!’ My cigar was out; and while lighting another, the doctor vanished ; 
po-ssibly hastened by the influence of one of his own prescriptions.’ • • • We do not quite 
like the * Reflections on tJie New- Year.* The tone of monition, of warning, would have 
reached the heart with more effect, were it separated from a certain spirit of despondency, 
of foreboding, which would ‘sadden but not soothe.’ It is true, that various fortunes are 
the lot of men ; true, that chance and cliange come to all; true, that our possessions may 
‘fleet like morning clouds away.’ All earthly comforts, says the quaint and pensive 
George Wither, 

‘All eartldy comforts vnnish thus; 

So liiile hold of them liave we, 

That wc from them, or they from us. 

May in a moment ravished be : 

Yet we are neither juist nor wise, 

If present mercies we despise; 

Or mind not how there may be made 
A thauki'ul use of what we had.’ 

The annual festival of the patron-Saint of the Knickerbockers was held at the City- 
Hotel on the sixth ultimo. It was a glorious feast, and did honor to Saint Nicholas and 
his noble devotees. We hrtve looked, until a late hour, for the published proceedings, with 
the view of transferring to our pages some of the brief and felicitous speeches which we 
heard with so much delight Of these hereafter. The dinner and all its accessories were 
such as reflected the highest credit upon the stewards and their stewards. • • • The re¬ 
marks which we have ventured on two or three occasions to make, touching X/ncoTid Ixtuh 
yers. have brought us many pleasant communications, one of which will be found in pre¬ 
ceding pages. We do not know that we have laughed more heartily, however, at any one 
of them, than at the one in which we find an anecdote to this effect: A young lawyer who 
had been making an elaborate plea in an important civil ease, before a jury whom he had 
over and over again complimented for their excellent ‘ undei^tanding’ and remarkable ‘in¬ 
telligence,’ was about leaving the case in their hands, when it occurred to him to ask 
whether there was any point of law, or any legal term, upon which they desired informa¬ 
tion. One of the jurors, who had apparently been the most attentive man of the entire 
twelve, replied, that ‘he b’lieved he understood it all, except one thing: he’d like to know, 
since he’d been asked, what was the meanin’of them words, * defendant* and ^jiiaintiff?* 
That was all that bothered him. Here was a hopeful chance for a verdict, wasn’t 
there? • • • Some young person has sent us a long string of verses on an old cow, 
‘ about to leave for the first time the paternal roof.’ It strikes us that they may be inten¬ 
ded as a burlesque upon the Hon. Mrs. Norton’s lines, ‘The Arab’s Adieu to hie Horse:’ 

‘ My brindled one ! my briiid]e<l one! thou rtnndest rilent by. 

Looking intent upon the ground, while tears are iu thine eye; 
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Look not 80 hard upon that hay, mind not the opcft door. 

Nor seek to reach the Indian corn, that lies upon the Hoor: 

Strike not the ground with unshod hooH nor kick at vacancy} 

Kick not so hard I pr ithee now, perchance thou may’it hit mo} 

The stranger soon will hoid the pail, to strip thee of thy milk! 

Farewell I but oh! behave thyself, or thou may’st ‘feel the silk.' 

* Farew’cll! those free untired feet full many a mile may roam. 

Before thou 'It reach the stranper’s barn, now de.stined for thy homo ; 

Some other hand, less free than mine, will deal the hay to thee, 

Thou ’ll be abus«?d by many hands, by none caressed as mo ; 

The morning sun will rise the same, and shed his light around, 

But in thy old place at our barn no more wilt thou be found: 

Night in her certain round will come, and darken all the earth, 

But wo is me! no more wilt thou be seen in thy old berth!’ 

We may not be considered as acting a kindly part by our young friend, in giving even thia 
sample of his poetical genius; but we desired to record an instance of ‘ disinterested affec¬ 
tion.’ The young man loves that cow. . • • What shall we say of the ‘ red thieves’ 
who steal our thunder, and claim it as their own ? Ned Buntline’s ‘ Running the Block¬ 
ade’ w still * running,’ to be glorified by the press, yet no mention is made of its paternity. 
From the distant we,«>l, W’e are itiformed by the journals, in advance^ what a brilliant poem 
Mr. Biddle has written for the ‘ Mirror’ weekly; the same * brilliant poem’ having been 
written’by Mr. Biddle for the Knickerbocker, years ago, and setup for its pages from his 
MS., now lying before us. The poem is also included in the ‘ Ollapodiana’ Papers of the late 
Willis Gaylord Clark, recently published. The new‘Native American Magazine* 
raake.s up an entire article from certain ancient ‘ Gossip’ of ours, but gives no intimation of 
its soiHce. There are at least half a dozen other and kindred instances of ‘ modem con¬ 
veyancing’ which we might mention. ‘ Fair play!’ fellow-laborers, monthly, weekly, and 
diurnal. • • • There can be little doubt, we think, that the following, although it ap¬ 
pears under a new signature In the ‘ Sunday Mercury,’ is from the pen of that edifying lay- 
preacher, Brother ‘ Dow, Jr.’ We submit it: ‘ Thanksgiving ‘aintwhat it u.'^ed to was,’ 
when we were a little shaver, sprouting up out of our bools among the green lulls of Ver¬ 
mont— not by a-long chalk. Then we used to get up early, wash our face, eat our baked 
potatoes, mount a clean apron, bedeck our neck with a snow-white ruffle, cock the brim 
of our new’ felt hat up behind, encase our hands in a nice pair of speckled woollen mittens, 
take our skates and locoraote aw’ay to a strong patch of smooth ice, and there amuse our¬ 
self till hunger drove us home ; sure to do it always in lime, and in first-rate condition; to 
partake largely of the old-fashioned dinner, that the very thought of now makes us wish 
that we could turn back and grow the other way ; grow down, grow young, till we became 
a boy again in brown sattinets, with two rows of bright buttoas over each shoulder and one 
down our back; seated, with our boots dangling round the chair-legs, at the same old table, 
stuffing our jacket with the good things that used to was; just what we can’t now, and it is 
•o long ago that we can hardly recollect what they were ; but we can recollect that toward 
the last we used to let go the middle buttons on our jacket; delightful sen.sation to think of 
now, when we can’t get a decent meal without forking over the equivalent in good hard¬ 
ware currency. Even after we had grown out of our boyish suits, and had shoved our 
spindle shanks into manly habiliments, far away from our ‘boyhood’s home,’ we had kind 
friends that used to send us parcels of thanksgiving good things; but that has all passed. 
Well do we recollect the last present of holiday luxuries; a sugar-box packed full, by a fair 
hand too, and transmitted many scores of miles: the eatables were all spoiled, but we were 
not the less grateful: .in the box, too, was a smooth sheet of foolscap covered with kind 
words and wishes; holiday greeliiigs, such as we have not forgotten, and never can forget, 
80 long as we have a thanksgiving dinner to eat, or a proclamation to read. How stands 
the account now ? No dinner to eat at home — no home to eat a dinner at; no friends to 
send us a portion of their dinners ; they’ve all stepped out, or forgotten ns. Well, W’ho 
cares? We get up a thanksgiving dinner on our own hook every year: if the governor 
fails to issue a proclamation, we do it ourself, and do it well; get an old copy, and putty it 
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up lo suit the occasion, and then, true to the teachings of other days, we live up to it like 
old times/ There are numerous little touches of a true pencil in this rambling rem nis- 
cence. • • • * Thomas Aquinas* should see the propriety, we thijik. of suppressing for the 
present his remarks upon ‘ Clerical AhsolvJian* His allusions could not at this moment be 
mistaken, and he will himself admit liiat they would be far more applicnblu after a decision 
shall have been had upon important questions still pending. We cannot but agree with 
him, (assuming his grounds established,) that the specious exterior of such a prelate as he 
has either fancied or described, is ‘a mockery on true viriue, an imposition on the good 
sense of the world, and an insult to the life of Christ and the- morality of his gospel. No 
one will hesitate to admit that such a man may be aptly compared to a mountain remarka¬ 
ble for sterility and elevation, which encumbers the earth with its pressure, while it chills 
all around with its shade.’ • • • Our contemjxirar)' of the Commercial Advertiser'daily 
journal had some pertinent and pungent remarks the other day, touching the number and 
character of the pictures which are often exposed for sale to pseudo-amateurs in the metro¬ 
polis— the nouveau riche^ in most instances, who must afk et a taste for vertu^ though they 
have it not — as undoubted productions of the old masters. A writer in one of the English 
magazines lets us into the secret of old picture-making. It is called ‘ doctoring’ by the re¬ 
novators. To ‘ doctor’ a picture is to ‘ do the ancient gall';’ to make the production of to¬ 
day wear the respectable and seductive garb of two centuries back. While the visitor is 
at the renovator’s apartment, he transforms a picture of Saint Peter into a ‘ Smuggler on 
the Lookout!’ He paints out the halo of glory around the Saint’s head and the wards of 
llie key in his hand, then puts him on a red cap; ‘ and you have a bandit on the lof»k-out, 
the key being converted by the alteration into a pistol; a decidedly more saleable article, 
and one upon which you may aflix a more profitable name. It’s a Salvator Kosa now' !* 
Calling upon him on another occasion, be finds him engros^ed in ‘ doing a CbTYP.’ An imi¬ 
tation or copy of that master was placed ujwn the easel, representing two or three cows in 
repose on the bank of a liver; a distant village church on a low horizon; and a Dutch ves¬ 
sel nearing the foreground; with a due proportion of illumination from the glances of the 
departing sun. Having slightly oiled and wiped the young Cuyp, the ‘ renovator’ proceeds 
lo rub the sky and distance over with a dingy' mixture of myguelp, ivory-black and Naples 
yellow; avoiding the foreground, which he serves in the same way, save that his prepa¬ 
ration is less muddy and opaque, for the transparency of near objects. ‘Having done this 
he proceeded to rub the dirt into the interstices of the picture, producing a kind of granu¬ 
lated texture, the apparent effect of age.’ The vi.'^ilor is a^tounded at the sudden mciitmor- 
phose, (in which by the way the old frame has been made to partake) which in ten minutes 
is apparent in a newiy-painled work; a senile visage stamped as it were instantaneously 
upon an unfurrowed infant ‘ I suppose you never once thought, says the renovator, of 
making a calculation as to how many accredited pictures by different mastere there are in 
the various public and private collections? Now as to Cuyp, for instance, he must have 
been harder worked than a West-India slave, to have produced one half iliat bear his 
name. And yet every' purchaser hugs himself upon having one of the right sort. So soon 
as he gets it, it becomes his pet; he sees it all beautiful: peculiarities regarded by his 
neighbors as objectionable, his self-devotion glozes into sy mbols of excellence; and that’s 
where it is; only half the cheat is perpetrated for him; the remainder he does for him¬ 
self.’ • • ■ Yes, friend * C.,’ the/jed objects in nature, once seen in fellowship with 
those who have gone before us to ‘ a better country,’ are mementos which are ‘ pleasant 
though mournful to the soul.’ But the changeful scenes of earth bring with them, we can- 
pot tell how or why, more immixed emotions: 

‘ The clouds and sunbeams o’er his cyo 
That once their shades and glory threw. 

Have loft in yonder silent sky 
No vestige where they flew : ’ 
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and eqimJly flitting and evanescent are the memories which come up from the chambers of 
the past, of golden sunsets and the * pomp of morning in the East’ • • • It is quite cer¬ 
tain, we conceive, from whatever cause the fact may arise, that there is a better feeling 
springing up in Great-Britain toward the lower classes. The last London Quarterly, in a 
review of a book written by an imprisoned radical, speaking of the higher (we should 
ratlier say upper) ranks, observes: * Let them see and consider in what aspects they are 
regarded by thousands upon thousands of their fellow-countrymen; and, granting that 
these aspects are distorted, ask deliberately whether there is no remedy within their own 
power for what they must feel to be about the worst mischief that could befall a nation; 
the habitual misunderstanding and misappreciation of certain comparatively fortunate or¬ 
ders of society by those less fortunate but infinitely more numerous, and including a great 
and rapidly increasing proportion of not merely vigorous natural talenty hut talent cultivated 
and directed in a degree and a manner cf which former generations could scarcely have 
anticipated the possihililyJ* This conviction will from time to time, and in a sort of geo¬ 
metrical progression, be forced upon the privileged classes in England; until at length it 
may come to pass (God speed the day!) when they will blush to 

-'link their pleasure or their pride 

With suffering of the meanest thing that lives.’ 

‘ Modem Translations* Is under advisement. Some of the errors exposed (the two espe¬ 
cially from Jean Paul) do not strike us as so * laughable’ as they are stupid. In a late 
French translation of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,* * Hail! horrors, hail!* is rendered thus: 
‘ Comment vous portex-vous, les horreurs 7 comment vous portez-vous ?’ That is, * How d’ ye 
do, horrors ? how d’ ye do ?’ • • • Here is a pleasant story from Walpole’s correspon¬ 
dence. It seduced us into a hearty laugh when we were very dull and far from cheerful. 
Perhaps it may have a similar effect upon some temporarily lugubrious reader: 

' I MUST add a curious story, which I believe will surprise your Italian surgeons as much as it has 
amazed the faculty here. A sailor who bad broken his leg was advised to cominunicuie bis case to 
the It oval Society. The account be gave was, that having fallen from the top of the mast and frac¬ 
tured his leg, he had dressed it with nothing but tar and oakum, and yet in three days was able to walk 
a< well us before the nccidcoL The story at first appeared quite incredible, as no such efficacious 
qualities were known in tar, and still less in oakum; nor was a poor sailor to bo credited on bis own 
bare assertion of so wonderful a cure. The society very reasonably demanded a fuller relation, and, 
I suppose the corroboration of evidence. Many doubled whether the leg had been really broken. 
That part of the story had been amply verified. Still it was difficult to believe that the man had 
made use of no other applications than tar and oakum; and how they should cure a broken leg in 
three days, even if they could cure it at all, was a matter of the utmost wonder. Several letters passed 
between the society and the patient, who persevered in the most solemn asseverations of having used 
no other reniedie.<«, aud it does appear beyond a doubt that the man speaks truth. It is a little uncha¬ 
ritable, but I fear there are surgeons who might not like this abbreviation of attendance aud expense; 
but, on the other hand, you will be charmed with the plain, honest simplicity of the sai'or. In a post¬ 
script to his last letter he added those words: * I forgot to tell your honors that the leg was a wo^en 
one.’ _ 

The iactfl recorded in thin passage from a notice of Judge Haliburton’s last work, in 
a late English Review, are not less creditable to the several countries named, than to the 
distinguished functionaries who represent them: ‘In Europe, even the talent evinced in 
able journalism is often the first step to the highest niche in the temple of power and 
fame. If we turn our eyes to France, we see Guizot, Chateaubriand, Tiiierb, Arago, 
Beranger, Etienne, .’Mauguin, Odillon Barrot, and many more; in Germany, Hum¬ 
boldt, ScHLEGEL, Gentz, Savig.ny ; in short, in every country the path to preferment 
opened by the cultivation o£ letters. Who is the ambassador from Russia ? A man who 
has risen by his pen. Who from Sweden ? The historian of British India. Who from 
Prussia ? A professor. Who from Belgium ? A man who has risen by literature. Who 
from France ? An author and an historian. Who from America ? An author and pro¬ 
fessor.’ • • • Well, reader, the first number of our Twenty-fifth Volume is before you. 
How does it strike yon ? Make your favorite contributors welcome; the admirable 
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* (irandfather/ llie conteraplative, thoughtful ‘ St. Lkger/ * and the lave.* We shall not 
promise too much for the future; but * you shall see what you shall see 

* It is not the thing for us, we know it, 

Toxrack our own trumpet up, and blow it. 

But — it’s the best, and time will show it,’ 

if it has n’t already. • • • The following, among other communications, arc received. 
We regret that some of them arrived loo late for insertion in the present number: ‘ Papers 
from the Russian of Karamsin,’ and from the German; * The Stage, considered as a Moral 
Institution;* ‘The Twinkle Papers;* ‘ Protection to American Authorship;’ poetical arti¬ 
cles by ‘ G. H. H. ;* * Necessity for a National Literature,* etc. • • • Messrs. Burgess, 
Stringer and Company, to whose flourishing and enterprising establishment the public 
are indebted for numerous works, alike reasonable in price and valuable in kind, have 
commenced the publication of a fac-simile edition of the ‘ London Lancet,' with all its en¬ 
gravings, wood-cuts, etc. This medical journal is known to be the very first of its class 
in England, and to contain a complete monthly compendium of the current medical expe¬ 
rience and medical literature of the British mebopolis, and indeed of Greai-Britain at 
large. Its writers, in every department, are eminent practitioners in the particular branch 
to which each is devoted; and new departments are frequently made, and supplied, with¬ 
out regard to expense. The ‘ Lancet’ is deemed a ‘ Medical Vade Mecum,' and its sale in 
this country will be enormous. The same publishers have expanded upon their ample 
counters all the English and American ‘annuals,* ‘keepsakes,’ ‘presents,’ ‘gift-books,* 
every thing ‘ presentable,’ in short, for man, woman, or child, in this gay season. ‘ It is a 
sight to see !’ • • • The anecdote of Jarvis, the painter, recorded in our last number, 
has reminded a correspondent of another, which is equally felicitous, and somewhat kin¬ 
dred in character. He was one day engaged in painting the Bishop of Virginia; and during 
the progress of ‘ the sitting,’ the venerable prelate began to remonstrate w ith him upon the 
dissipated courses into which he had fallen. Jarvis made no reply; but dropping his 
pencil from the forehead of his portrait to the lower part of the face, he said, with a slight 
motion to his reverend sitter, ‘Jus/ shut your mouth. Bishop!* By painting upon that fea¬ 
ture, he averted the admonition of the divine, and presently ‘ changed tlie subject.’ Apro¬ 
pos of Jarvis: is it generally known that he has a son in this city, an artist of great skill, 
a pupil of his pupil’s, Henry Inman, who inherits his father’s genius without its too com¬ 
mon attendant ? Mr. Jarvis, Jr. executes pictures of children, especially, that seem trans¬ 
fers of actual flesh and blood to the canvass. • • • ^Boyd's City Express,' let us thank¬ 
fully say, is one of the most complete accommodations of its class to be found in town. 
Its ramifications embrace the most distant parts of the metropolis, its deliveries are frequent 
and prompt, and every thing which enterprise and care can do to render the system per¬ 
fect IS cheerfully performed. Mr. Boyd deserves all the success which has attended his 
experiment, • • • Mr. S. N. Dickinson, the eminent Boston printer, has issued the tenth 
volume of hi.s ‘ Boston Almanac' for the present year. It fully sustains the high reputation 
wliich it had previously acquired. The table of ‘ Local and General Events for the Year* 
is very full and well selected; there is a new and costly map of the city of Boston; a care¬ 
fully-prepared Business Directory; and a complete list of the newspapers of New-England, 
of which, by the way, she may well be proud. The calendar is by Prof Pierce, of Cam¬ 
bridge, who supplies Uie same department in the well-known * American Almanac.’ Al¬ 
together, the ‘ Bejston Almanac’ leaves little to be desired, in a work of its kind. The two 
engraved business-cards of the worthy publisher, which line the insides of the cover, are 
beauiifidly designed and admirably executed. • • • Notices of Mr. Lyman Cobb’s 
Reader, Greeley's Address, Dunnigan’s superb Douay Bible, Schoolcraft’s ‘ On^ta,* 
American Works Abroad, Publications of Messrs. Afplston, and of the Messrs. Harpers, 
i«rp in ty|>e for the prefvnt, and are in type for our next issue. 
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An article from Blackwood, giving some statistics with regard to the 
increase of crime in different parts of the world, was lately republished 
in many of our papers. According to the views of the writer, there is 
much more crime in England than in France ; there is more crime in 
Prussia, where there is ‘ education,’ than in France ; that in Hindostan, 
where there is a permanent armed force, there is a great diminution of 
crime; and the propositions laid down seem to be, that the want of proper 
police force is the leading cause of crime in England and America. 

It is not the absence of force of any kind that causes crime. There 
is undoubtedly more crime in England than there is in France; and 
yet there is more police force to suppress what is termed crime in Eng. 
land than there is in France. There is in France great military power, 
under the immediate control of the government, which is used chiefly 
to awe those who are disposed to commit political offences ; but what is 
termed the police system is more rigid in England than in France ; and 
the punishments attendant upon conviction are much more severe in 
England than in France. In the former place it is a well-ascertained 
fact that there has been a great diminution of crime since the severity 
of the criminal code has been reduced, and capital punishments for 
lighter offences abolished. 

With regard to Prussia it is no doubt true, that notwithstanding the 
extent to which education has been vouchsafed to the masses, there is 
more crime than there is in France. But why ? Not because there is 
no force to prevent or to punish crime; for there is great military power 
at the command of the government, forming part of the police force, so 
called. 

With regard to Hindostan, we do not know what is intended when it 
is said that there has been a great diminution of crime in consequence 
of the establishment of a permanent and armed force. What do you 
mean by crime ? The people of Hindostan, in the proper acceptation 
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of the word, are all criniiiials, or nearly so. Un(>er this armed force they 
ar * wretchedly deurraded, without moral sense or !]pri;;hinoss of motive. 
A late writer speaks of an entire want of truth as the characteristic, 
and avers that perjury in Hindustan is scarcely considered a crime: 
the people are demoralized by force. 

Then why is it that there is less crime in France, as is shown by ac¬ 
curate calculation, than in the other countries named ? It is simply be¬ 
cause tlic public mind and the public heart are properly cultivated ; it 
is because those pharisaical influences, so deadly in their effect upon 
the tone of the people, are discarded : it is because public and innocent 
amusements are provided by the government, and sympathies are 
awakened which run through all classes of society, making France in 
all its component parts one body. Provide sound moral activity, and 
there is no need for trouble as to the extent of police force : begin by 
removing the causes for crime, and it will no longer be demanded that 
we should secure means for the punishment of offenders. Hold it to be 
true, for it is so, that where there is much crime, the nation, as a nation, 
must be particeps criminis ; for crime is the consequence of an absence 
of adequate moral provision for the masses. 

We would deprecate altogether the idea of force when any reforma¬ 
tion is proposed ; whether it is force of government, of law, of the bayo¬ 
net, or of diseased public opinion. In this community, we suffer under 
the disastrous influences of diseased public opinion, and what may be 
properly called Phariseelsm ; counteract those influences, and there will 
be no more necessity for apprehension as to police organization. We 
pride ourselves upon our ‘ religion,’ as they did of old whom our Saviour 
came to rebuke; and at this moment there is more crime, public and 
private, and less true religion among us, than there is in Paris. We 
have certainly more of the form^ of religion, as the Pharisees had, but 
less of the honest sentiment; we are especially distinguished for our 
Sunday manifestations, and for our long prayers in public places. Our 
religion is all term, form, definition. We have yet to learn that there 
is religion in joy and laughter ; in the honest expression of a thousand 
sympathies and affections, vouchsafed to us by God, to make glad the 
heart of man. Our attention is not directed to the cultivation of a 
healthy public temperament; we are guided by dictionaries ; this and 
that are defined as crimes ; particular sects are the doors to salvation, 
others to damnation. A native American is shof, a Roman Catholic 
church is destroyed, and these are hailed as ‘ religious’ triumphs by their 
respective partizans ; and they are the inevitable consequences of the 
sad spirit of Phariseeism which pervades the community. Strangers 
have observed a peculiar tightness of expression and countenance in our 
community ; and such is the case : there is a want of frankness and sin¬ 
cerity of manner—an appearance of constraint; all growing out of 
the causes before adverted to. We are a tight-laced people, with a great 
deal more arrogance and spiritual pride than religion ; we have little or 
none of the beauty and loveliness of religion ; in our observances 
there is an air of gloom and deformity. 

It is a singular fact that our congregations when leaving their churches 
on Sunday, immediately after having been, in doctrine at least, in the 
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presence of God and in His house, wear the ugliest conceivable aspects; 
the countenances of the men, and especially perhaps those of the women, 
are wofully extended ; indicating that something awful has been per¬ 
petrated. The sun, and every manifestation of God in His glorious 
works everywhere around them, may be laughing with joy, while those 
creatures who were made with souls to thrill harmoniously with hea¬ 
venly inspirations, lock themselves up in a cold and gloomy Sunday en¬ 
casement ; much resembling, if such could be, tomb-stones walking out 
of grave-yards. The idea seems to be, that to twist the features into 
some sinfully ugly exhibition is to become solemn ; ,and that to be reli- 
gious or to appear religious, the image of God in man must be defaced, 
and something of the ape or asinine order must be substituted. We 
must look as if we thought: ^How wrong every thing is ! What an ugly 
and wicked world P Hence Sunday wears a sad and sombre aspect; a 
funereal pall hangs over every thing; and even the laughter of child¬ 
hood is checked ; ‘ My child, ’t is Sunday !’ The tradesman, the me¬ 
chanic, the laboring man, all who have to earn their bread by the sweat 
of their brow during six days of the week, must not have on the seventh 
that rest of mind and heart which can only appertain to the indulgence 
of cheerful and social sympathies. 

And are these the teachings of religion ? Of that Saviour, who for 
these things more than for any thing else, rebuked the Pharisees again 
and again ?—of that religion which, born of love, sought to awaken the 
heart of man into communion with the beautiful ministries every where 
in his paths, and to lead his soul through gratitude and prayer into 
ecstatic sympathies with angels and their thoughts ? — to open a spiritual 
vision which could look through the material boundary-line of earth and 
behold with rapture the glory and splendor of Heaven? What then 
should be done ? We should direct our attention to the cultivation of a 
state of the public mind in which the true glory of man and the world 
can be appreciated : preach the doctrine that every day must not be a 
hard-working day, nor every amusement a sin : that there is gratitude 
to God in the gladsomeness of a heart inspired by rational amusement; 
and that church is there, and prayer. Let us try to bring ourselves 
into harmony with the cheerful and beautiful creations around us, and 
help to reflect that love of God which smiles through all nature. 

Let us not deceive ourselves by supposing that adequate moral pro¬ 
vision is made for the people in what we term our various religious in¬ 
stitutions ; for the principles upon which these are conducted and their 
mode of advocacy are such as to preclude the accomplishment pro- 
posed. We have penalties, pains and terrors ; appeals to the meaner part 
of our nature, to the neglect of the higher and holier tendencies implanted 
by God in the heart of man. Let the press disentangle itself from sec¬ 
tarian cobw'ebs, and address itself in truth to men as men ; let it speak 
in the tone of the Sermon upon the Mount, and discard the lithe pli¬ 
ancy of language which debases it into a servitude to religious and po¬ 
litical demagogues. Let us see in high places, and especially in the 
pulpit, the naluraJness of man restored ; and when he who speaks by 
authority addresses us, let us bo able to feel that it is but one part of 
our nature, or of creation, addressing another, and kindling the feelings 
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which hold us in union ; another man uttering the sentiments as natural 
to our hearts as to his, however they may have been hitherto concealed 
by the overgrowth of the weeds of the world; let us be brought into 
that happy companionship with our religious, moral, and political teach¬ 
ers, which will develope our common nature ; let us tear down the fences 
created between the teachers and the to-be-taught; orthodoxy and hetero¬ 
doxy, this sect and that sect; let us see this glorious world by the light 
of Heaven, laugh and dance upon the green, each proclaiming his own 
joy as his own heart bids him. When we do so, the valleys and the 
hills and the stars will speak to us, and w^e shall answer them ; we shall 
become again as little children, and know in what consists the kingdom 
of Heaven. 

What do we want exactly ? We w'ant something which will break up 
our fixedness of mind, whether upon religion, business, or plitics ; some¬ 
thing which will teach us that all the world is not in that one idea 
which each of us pssesses ; something which will teach us that there are 
fountains of happiness at which w'e may all drink together and be glad; 
be glad ourselves, be glad because our neighbors are glad ; be glad alto¬ 
gether and always; something, which for the dark and contracted brow 
may substitute the bright and open expression through which the heart 
can see the heart: we need something to change our character; and as 
we have an almost superstitious reverence for those who proclaim them¬ 
selves our religious teachers, we first need a change in them and in 
their character. It becomes especially necessary that they should 
divest themselves of i\\\s oneness of idea; that they should be compelled 
to feel that rational beings will require to be preached the rationality of 
being; the acknowledgment of existence as it is, and as a natural con¬ 
sequence from God : that they should no longer preach systems which 
propose that man shall separate himself from the general organization 
and become the mere professor of something instead of the man, with 
all the relations, physical, social and moral, of the man. 

It is not to be doubted, that no matter how demure and solemn the 
acquiescence with which the masses of our church congregations appear 
to listen to the sermons of their pastors, their faith is unreal; the taking 
for granted that it is all right and true, without any distinct conception 
of what it is that is suppsed to be right and true ; and as long as this 
is the case, it cannot be expected that any sound and distinct tone of 
mind can be imparted. Some protestants complain that the service of 
the Roman Catholic church should be in Latin, while many of their 
own sermons verily are in Hebrew, or in something else even less un¬ 
derstood ; and for the proof of this, we would remind our readers of 
some of the able and interesting discourses they may have heard upn 
the subject of the wrath of God, as viewed through the telescope of Cal¬ 
vinism. Take this last expression, so common in the pulpit, the wrath 
of God ! — add to it that other expression, just as common, the vengeance 
of God ! — and see farther how these words are written upon the tone and 
tendencies of our institutions in characters legible at least to the mind’s 
eye. We once heard a ‘religious’ person remark, in spaking of the 
conduct of a neighbor, ‘ Never mind ; thank Heaven, he will catch it in 
the next world ;’ and this seems to be the very petry of much of the 
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‘ religious’ thought of the day. Many seem to take delight in the idea 
that sin is universal; they seem to be happy in contemplating the sup¬ 
posed immense amount of wickedness upon which the Devil can exer¬ 
cise his amiable functions in the next world ; they seem to be in such 
a state of mind that they would become miserable if they should be con¬ 
vinced that there was no sin; they make sin virtue. We once heard a 
violent ‘ religionist’ say that a father could look down from Heaven upon 
his son in hell without pain ; and though this is the purest decoction bf 
brimstone we have heard, excepting only the case of a certain doctor of 
divinity, who is charged with having said that the way to hell is paved 
with the sculls of newly-born infants, still it is the spirit of the day; and 
it is a singular fact that those pastors who leave their people the least 
hope, and pour in the hottest fire, become decidedly the most popular. The 
hope for salvation seems to increase with the certainty of damnation. 

We have suffered much lately by the melancholy delusion of Miller- 
ism ; and orthodox gentlemen have mourned over it, and either cen¬ 
sured or laughed at the author whose name it bears, without reflecting 
whether or not it might be one of the deformed bantlings of their own 
conduct. It was the creature of a diseased public mind, born of those 
ill-defined doctrines, fancies and glooms with which the moral atmos¬ 
phere has been impregnated by our false prophets of every sect. The 
votaries of Millerism came from every denomination; they were men 
whose minds had been prepared for receiving panic ; all calmness and 
serenity of thought had been swept away by repeated storms of fanati¬ 
cism ; and becoming too familiar with their ordinary thunder, they 
needed something yet beyond; even the loud roar of ‘ the wreck of mat¬ 
ter and the crush of worlds.’ All society is more or less affected by 
this melancholy state of things; and men, women and children are 
obliged, in all that they say and do or seem, to recognize directly or colla¬ 
terally this power of Phariseeism; when we meet, we do not speak to 
each other; that is to say, there is no honest communication; the great 
soul is not present; we meet as appurtenances, contingencies, accidents 
to something which we know not of, but vaguely dread. We stoop, 
squint, limp, dodge and duck; and if perchance a man, erect in the in¬ 
tegrity of his likeness to God, treading firmly upon earth, yet beholding 
Heaven, moves through the crowd with a needle-like directness toward 
the objects which are legitimate to him, a man, there is quite a — a 
squeal; a squeal, just that! How much writing is done now ! All 
write; men, women and children; yet how little thought is evolved ! 
That which is thought is rarely said; and a truly great man has re¬ 
marked that it is genius to recognize the truth of our own thought. In 
the present state of things, if we do take the liberty of thinking we 
must have our neighbor’s opinion as to the accordance of our thought 
witli orthodoxy. Thus, under the deadly influences to which we have 
adverted, the love of truth is extinguished in the public mind and heart, 
and a system of adaptation to circumstances and creeds is cultivated, 
which entirely destroys man’s individuality : he can no longer dwell un¬ 
der his own vine and fig-tree. Now, when we should have all the fresh¬ 
ness of youth, we have all the decrepitude of age; we are tottering upon 
crutches when we should be as a giant rejoicing in his strength. We 
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are rapidly losing our tone and dignity of character: the heroes of the 
revolviion are no more; and where now is that sylvan strength which 
they and the men of their day every w'here put forth, as if in the con¬ 
sciousness of divine right? This must not be so — must not. We 
were born but yesterday: the foot-prints of the deer, the paths of the 
Indian, were here, there, every where, but yesterday ! And shall our 
sturdiness and ruggedness of character so soon pass away ? Let us 
think of that first tap of a rebel drum that was heard to break the death¬ 
like stillness which preceded the revolution; it was as the echo of the 
infant cry of liberty ; the first loud thought of man’s heart in its might¬ 
iest moment. It was not Washington, nor Hancock, nor Adams ; it 
was the cry of the soul for the air of Heaven. The revolution as a fact 
is nothing ; it is something only as a land-mark amid the ebbing and 
flowing of the mind and heart of the world. And shall all the gran¬ 
deur and sublimity of thought bom of that great crisis be swept away 
by the dark conjuring of fanatics and false prophets? This must not 
be. Let us stand, individually and privately, as w'ell as politically, 
where our memorable declaration of independence placed us; as men, 
all in all as men, in the hands of the Great Disposer of all events. 

All reflecting men have observed the disposition of the public mind 
to receive the marvellous; the great credulity which characterizes the 
American people. Many writers address them directly upon the pre¬ 
sumption that any exaggeration or fiction will be believed. As illustra¬ 
tive of this, we will give a statement made seriously and solemnly by a 
Presbyterian clergyman in a controversy with a Roman Catholic Priest; 
and this statement formed part of the published argument. It seems, 
so says the story, that a priest announced to a few of the fiiitbful that 
upon a certain day they should see the souls of some of the dead that 
were in purgatory. At the time appointed, and at the place, which 
was a church, they who had been permitted to hear of the solemn 
occasion assembled ; the church was gently darkened ; suddenly the 
souls of those w’ho were in purgatory emerged from various openings 
in the floor! They Mere seen distinctly creeping through the aisles; 
they had not yet the Mdngs of angels nor the character of spiritual ex¬ 
istence ; they resembled something round flat and dark coloured ; near¬ 
ly black, and about six inches in diameter. As they moved through 
the church, of course there was awe in the presence of these .souls; 
but a lody had the curiosity to inquire more closely into the nature of 
these little specimens of immortality, and quietly secreted one of them 
under her garments : she discovered it to be a terrapin in an envelope 
of black crape ! 

This story has upon its face something of the absurd — more than 
something; yet we have no doubt that if not this very story, others of 
the same tenor, influenced the people of NeM'-Hampshire when a few 
days since they declared by a majority of more than nine thousand 
votes, that no Roman Catholic should hold office in that State. Now 
we would ask Mdience come all these distorted views of religion, duty, 
and morality ; these strifes and contentions in the shapes of anti- 
Catholicism, Mormonism, Millerism, if not from the abuse of that great 
power held by those wlio are received as our religious teachers ? 
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We must make some great effort at redemption; and how is that 
effort to be made ? Let us cultivate a system which will recognize all 
rational cheerfulness and amusement as part of the teaching of reli- - 
gion ; let us learn to hear psalms and hymns in laughter ; let us bless 
God, rejoice in His love, and let the Devil alone. We wish that the 
condition of our country would admit of a provision for public amuse¬ 
ment by authority, and at the expense of the government; making the 
government less a mere machine for the collection of revenue for 
ofRcers and for the punishment of offenders. We still are of the opi¬ 
nion that our large cities and principal towns might do much in this 
matter. We propose no particular plan ; we are simply enforcing the 
idea that amusement ought to be provided ; that more is to be done by 
preserving a healthy and lively tone in the public mind than by police 
enactments ; and if we will all admit that, something is accomplished 
to begin with ; plans may be developed hereafter, for where there is a 
will there is a way. The aim of this article is chiefly to point out the 
cause of the diseased state of the public mind. 

We feel all reverence for Sunday, and for proper religious observan¬ 
ces ; but we do aver that extremes in these as in all other matters are 
productive of false sentiment, false fancies, false feelings. Sunday is 
the glory of America ; our fear is that the public mind may be badly 
affected by the erroneous views propagated with regard to it, and that 
the too rigid observance may ultimately lead to the opposite extreme. 
Our Saviour left room for liberty of thought with regard to it, when 
he said that it was made for man and not man for it; this must have 
been the view intended, as the remark was made in defence of him¬ 
self against a charge of neglecting its observance. Still in the remark 
itself Hk recognized the day, as we all must, each according to his own 
conscience. Now, there is too much force of fanaticism and bigotry 
exercised in insisting upon particular modes of observance; there is 
too much attendance at church by compulsion as the peculiar only and 
exclusive mode of reverencing the day. We think that the wants of 
man’s nature are not properly consulted in the modes of Sunday wor¬ 
ship, and that this is proved by the fact that the day is not and does not 
appear as a day of happiness and joy; that in the way of going to 
church, of remaining there, of leaving there, there is evidence of a 
sense of some rather irksome necessity: that church is not made at¬ 
tractive— the masses do not go there. We know that all these are not 
the natural consequences of Sunday and religion, but directly the re¬ 
verse ; to wit, of the canting pharisaical character with which all 
matters relating to religion are invested: hence the disastrous effects 
apparent in all the pursuits of life ; hence the formation of ‘ Protestant 
Associations’ to suppress such denominations as may not be approved 
by the especial saints ; hence the cry for police force and for peniten¬ 
tiaries. There is a disposition to substitute certain forms of what is 
termed ‘ religion’ for every thing else and for religion itself; there is a 
requirement by our church authorities, that we should go out of our 
way to do something peculiar and which is entirely apart from our¬ 
selves, from our thoughts and ordinary relations in life; and that this 
peculiar something, standing by itself, is to be recognized as true ‘ reli- 
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gion/ more or less as it may accord with the standards of particular 
sects; that the consequence of this is a forfeiture of man’s true dig¬ 
nity of character, elevation of sentiment and soul; hence crime. We 
say that the ‘ religious’ views of the day are dark, gloomy, and meta¬ 
physical ; that they cannot be incorporated with the familiar and house¬ 
hold sentiments of the man in his relations with his fellow men ; that 
there is a tendency to the substitution of Phariseeism for the Christian 
Religion ; that the questions, ‘ Why do you do this V ‘ why do you do 
that V ‘ why do ’nt you do this V ‘ and why do ’nt you do that V so 
often rebuked by our Saviour, constitute a great part of the ‘ religious’ 
development of the day. We contend that the power of love is su¬ 
preme over the hearts of men; that the proper manifestation of that 
Divine Love which flowed into the world through our Saviour, is all- 
sufficient to hold men to their legitimate functions ; that such was the 
great thought of God when He appeared upon earth in His Son ; that 
Christianity is based upon love, and is all beauty — that it is not so 
preached. Hence the present acceptation of that word ‘ piety ;’ now 
he is a ‘ pious’ person who is especially distinguished for a certain ex¬ 
clusiveness of character; who has made himself a mere part of some 
religious machinery, a kind of pivot, screw, or fly-wheel: one whose 
adaptation to the ordinary relations of life ceases because his ‘ religion’ 
is not his life, but something apart from it. The ‘ pious’ person is apt 
to be a very inconvenient intruder among cheerful people ; they must 
not dance in his presence; that would be very wicked ; and to please 
him, they must be demure. The * pious’ man in fact considers himself 
something apart from life — so he is; an incomprehensible defini¬ 
tion — a unit. A man may be all goodness, but still not ‘ pious ;’ may 
comply in all truth with the ordinations of the Christian religion ; wife, 
child, father, mother, brother, sister, fellow citizen, country, cat and 
dog, may all testify to the unimpeachableness of his fidelity ; still he 
is not the distinct definition. A lady somewhere in this country, no 
matter where, said to a labouring man, ‘ Now, John, I wi«h you to think 
seriously of giving up this world and looking to the next; to think of 
the importance of setting an example to your neighbours.’ John re¬ 
plied : ‘ Madam, I have to think only of trying to do right all the day 
long, myself, and have no time to be setting example for others.’ This 
would not be considered ‘ piety,’ though the humble reply of John 
certainly indicated the spirit of the Christian religion : and yet clouded 
as his mind was by the mysterious dialect of ‘ religious’ teachers, he 
was unable to recognize the truth which he professed. 


HEAVE N. 

Often as 1 strive to wean 
From this earth my heart away, 

Soft as zephyr’s breath between 
Leaves of flowers at close of day, 
Something murmurs in mine ear: 

Dost thou seek where heaven may liet 
Though thou deem not, it is here, 

In the blue of Mabt’s eye.* 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF CARTHAOB. 


A BURST of haughty triumph shook the vanquished city’s wall, 
And shouts of victory echoed far from hut to palace hall; 

The roilina of the chariot-wheels as passed the conqueror by. 
Was like the deep and distant peal of thunder in the sky. 


Where hurrying feet were wont to tread a boding stillness reigned. 
The Ares were quenched on many a shrine by carelem hand pro&nad; 
And childhood’s shriek and woman’s wail rose on the troubled air. 

In tones of frantic agony, or voice of fervent prayer. 


Within a gloomy fortress* gates, oppressed by famine’s wo, 

A few brave spirits vet defied the fierce exultant foe; 

There was no shrinKing in their hearts, but purpose strong and high 
Was marked upon the Up compressed and in Uie tearless eye. 

There woman paled not in the dark and fiery tide of strife, 

But nerved with energy sublime, by love more strong than life, 

She stood where crimson’d spears were set and bright swords fliwhing by. 
And taught her proud and wondering boy how viuiant men should die. 

In suppliance low each knee had bent without that castle’s dome, 

And those within had vowed to die for country and for home. 

When far and wide a clarion peal of victory rent the sky ; 

What fearful sight without the wall dimmeo each stem warrior’s eye t 

It was not Death; his form had grown familiar to their sight, 

As a loved mother's (rentle smile, or hues of morning light; 

Before the conquerors pageant throne their leader knelt a slave; 

It was the loss of honesty — the birth-right of the brave. 

They thronged the heights, and one was there with queenly step and fbnn, 
A roul 1 hat bowed not easily before the breaking storm; 

Her full, rich lips and rounded cheek were beautiful though pale, 

And a spirit flashed from her darit eye, that made each gazer quail. 

* Hence! craven! hence! nor dare to look where love is changed to ire. 
Dost think our proud and gallant boy would own thee for a sire! 

Thou hast but saved a worthless life, and scorned and spurned shall die; 
Ten lliousand deaths in every hour that flocus unheeded by. 

For many a dark and bitter curse shall, traitor! cling to thee; 

The curse of ail the great and good, the curse of chained and free. 

The curse of thine own native land, of her thou ’st vowed to love. 

The curse of this, thine infant boy — the curse of God above! 

And thou, stem Roman! though thy heart with pride is beating wann, 
Shalt learn how powerless is thy might, to woman’s feeble arm; 

And tell it not to future years tnat Carthage warred in vain. 

Keep for thy bonds her traitor hearts — brave spirits know no chain. 


She spoke, and swiflthe bright steel flashed, and from the height they sprang, 
Motlier ai^ child, nor cry nor shriek upon the still air rung; 

And when the trumpet’s stirring blast went up with lordly peal. 

Cold death upon their souls had set eternal Freedom’s seal. 

SktlUr-IsUndt D^umhtr, 1844. 

VOL. XXV. 14 
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SOMETHING TO DIE FOR. 


BT A JIBW CONTWBUTOB. 


Prent was sick, single, and singular. 

It was of no use to do any thing for him ; he was going to die; that 
is, he was coming to his end. Of what ? Will you have the answer of 
last month, or last year ? It’s quite important to me which. Last week 
he was dying of consumption ; last month of apoplexy; last year of 
cancer ; and it was as likely the year before to have been an aneurism 
as a palsy. But he thought of dying, and had thought of it off and on 
(generally on) for three years. Three years — till finally he reduced 
it to a certainty (he feared) and himself to a shadow ; 'a pretty distinct 
shadow, it’s true. 

He looked at his hand one day ; there was a little blue spot on it. 
Mortifying, no doubt — very. What would become of his penmanship ? 
Off-hand, at least. Four-and-twenty hours relieved him : all right; 
only a stain. He walked in a perspiration of delight to the open win¬ 
dow ; but w’here was his happiness, when two minutes after he put his 
hand upon his brow and felt cold drops standing there! Oh! where 
was it ? Groing in a consumption ; last stage — hasty at that; named 
in two words, cough and coffin. 

Bed, blood-root and a blister. 

Prent was a whig and a wag, and both together sometimes — un¬ 
steady. 

‘ Not so much my feelings as my friends,’ said Prent, feebly; ‘ nor 
my pain as my principles, I grieve for. What ’ll become of the party ? 
not that which comes to t—’ (tea he w'as aL)Ut to .say, but grow’ing 
short of breath got out ‘ tut’ instead, which w^as just as well,) but that 
which goes to the polls.’ I’m going, and my friends know it: it’s «c- 
pecUoratian with me, but not with them. 

* No, no,’ said his friend Prattle, the lawyer; ‘ do n’t give way to such 
feelings. Cheer up.’ 

‘ Cheer up !’ said Prent; ‘ on what ? Spirits of nitre ? — poor cheer, 
I take it.’ He did ; ‘ and as for giving way, there’s no help for it nor 
from it. I tell you, my friend, I’m a gone coon!’ He smiled feebly. 

‘ I ’ve felt like it ever since the last election.’ 

‘ Stuff!’ said Prattle, ‘ stuff!’ 

‘Which?’ asked Prent; ‘my medicine or my meals? I haven’t 
eaten any thing so large as a cracker since yesterday. I’m an un¬ 
sound liver, though not bilious.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Prattle, ‘ if you really think so, I ’ll send for the doctor; 
and,’ suggested he, ‘ perhaps I’d better make out your will.’ 

‘ The best thing you can do; and give me my testament,’ said 
Prent. 
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‘ Wo’n’t you just sign this petition V said Prattle; ‘ it dates a week 
back, and you can sign it at the head.’ 

* A weak back,’ said Prent; ‘ contains a complaint does it ? Well, 
yes; I ’ll sign the petition and say my prayers. But, look here; do n’t 
send for the doctor; it’s no use.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Prattle, imploringly. 

‘ No,’ said Prent, decidedly, and coughed. Coughing loudly, for a 
sick man, he frightened Prattle into making out his will immediately, 
for there was some danger of its shaking his intention. 

The will was drawn up in due form, and without ceremony. 

As Prattle sat by the bed, he thought during the intervals between 
Prent’s remarks; and when Prent said, *I feel easier now,’ he thought 
‘ so do I.’ ‘ In my mind,’ said Prent. 

‘ In my pocket,’ thought Prattle. 

‘ It ’ll lengthen my life full twelve hours,’ said Prent. 

* And my purse full twelve shillings,’ thought Prattle. 

After half an hour Mr. Prattle went away, and after him went a 
week from that date. 

Not so Prent; he got better. He got so he could ‘ sit up and take 
things’ — so that he could stand. ‘ It leaves me with a rheumatism,’ 
said Prent; ‘ I wish it had left me alone.’ ‘ Ah !’ continued he, ‘ I’m 
only twenty.five, but I’ve a presentiment that 1 shan’t live long. I’m 
a single man, too; nothing to mar my happiness. Why should I die ? 
I have n’t done any thing very bad, save that last painting. ‘ Well,’ 
thought Prent, ‘ if I’ve got to die, I ’ll get married and have something 
to die for; I will.’ 

And he would have done it directly, only that the rheumatism attacked 
him just then ; but at the first opportunity, that is, as soon as he could, 
he took the preliminary steps. He took the steps to a three-story house. 

‘ Mr. Prent V said the waiter. 

‘ That’s me,’ said Prent, walking into the parlor. 

‘ How is Miss Bachelor V 

Miss Bachelor was a young lady of about thirty, with a very fresh 
countenance and a very red nose — exceedingly red ; she bore the ap¬ 
pearance of one having the influenza all her life, and never using any 
thing for it but her pocket-handkerchief. 

Miss Bachelor was * Pretty well as common, thankee,’ and ‘ Miss 
Latelle,’ said Prent to a very pretty niece of Miss Bachelor’s, ‘ How 
are you V 

‘ Very well,’ she warbled. 

Prent was the only gentleman present. He sat himself down, and 
in five minutes thereafter was ‘ in town,’ as the saying goes. 

He felt happy and he looked happy. He thought perhaps he would 
have some difficulty in getting Miss Latelle, but even that produced a 
pleasurable excitement. The reasons for his belief were good, too. 
He was not handsome, and Miss Latelle had refused three already. 
But she was the first girl of his acquaintance, and he determined to 
commence at ‘ A No. 1,’ and try down to ‘ etc.,’ with no number. 

To his surprise he advanced rapidly ; from the weather to love in a 
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single leap; to matrimony in one more. ‘ How well I feel !* thought 
Prent. 

He was about proposing, when Miss Bachelor said, in a voice to 
which a coffee-mill would have been music: ‘ I declare, I feel quite 
chilly !* There was no doubting her veracity, but it was, Prent thought, 
awkward to say so at that moment. Supposing she was? — it wasn’t 
his fault. He wished her in the south of France, or the kitchen-stove, 
rather'than there. 

‘ It is rather chilly,' said Prent. 

Miss Bachelor was troubled with teeth. Prent knew it. * I *m told,' 
said he, ‘ that a slight chill in the air is worse than really cold weather, 
for the teeth. Have you heard it V 

* Dear me ! No,’ said Miss B-. ‘ I must n’t stay here, then.' 

She ascended the stairs with rapidity, and they heard no more of her 

for the evening. 

Mr. Prent wasted no time, but proposed without delay. Miss Latelle 
accepted — all comfortably. Now it puzzled Prent to know how to 
act. It struck him rather forcibly that he ought to say something sen- 
timental. But what ? He was new to the business and felt awkwardly. 
He had heard that ‘ actions speak louder than words,’ and he acted. 
Acted admirably: on the supposition that she must be love-sick, he 
kissed her, and repeated the dose at intervals; but it had no visible 
effect; and after the very last, she said ; ‘ Oh !' 

Ten o’clock Prent was almost ready to leave. Half-past — the same. 
Eleven, ditto; half-past — one more kiss. Well then — ‘ Oh !' Twelve. 
A desperate effort, and two kisses. ‘ Oh ! oh !’ gone. 

‘ My dear fellow,' said Prattle, ‘ You do n’t mean to say you are to 
be married ?' 

* Of course I do,' said Prent. 

* Married, eh V Had n’t Prattle eaten suppers with him, all for his 
pleasure, regularly, and as regularly told him, the next day, it was un¬ 
healthy, but humored him by helping him to eat another every evening; 
drank with him, smoked with him, and performed various like disinter¬ 
ested services ? He had. Well then, there could be no doubt of his 
friendship, and he told Mr. Prent it was a foolish idea. 

‘ And your object is to have some one to bother you while you live V 
said Prattle, ‘ or grieve when you 're dead V Something to die for V 

* It is,' said Prent. 

‘ If you believed you were destined to live twenty years, do n't you 
think you would be better off single?’ 

‘ I think I should,' said Prent. He answered this, as Prattle asked it, 
in view of late hours and champagne suppers. 

‘ Hum!' said Prattle, and straightway went to a doctor friend of his. 
‘ It lies in the stomach ; it’s disordered,' said Prattle: ‘take this note and 
say I sent you. He's rich and his name's Bill; foot it.' 

‘ It's of no use, doctor,' said Prent; ‘ it *s destined.' 

‘What are the symptoms?' asked Physic. 

‘ Various,' answered Prent. 

* Instance,' said Physic. 
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* Rheumatism; palpitation; cold sweat; pain in the chest/ etc., 
etc., said Prent. 

‘ Let me try to remove them,’ said Physic / its’s eating that does it.* 

‘ No/ said Prent; ‘ I *ve experimented on that.* 

‘ Drinking, perhaps V suggested Physic. 

‘I thought it might be,’ said Prent,’ and left off beer and drank 
nothing but brandy-and-water. No use ; tried it for a week. Took 
to beer again, and dropped alcoholics. It would n’t do. No, no ; the 
fact is, it’s constitutional. I wish it was n’t. I’d have it before the 
judge in less than a week.’ 

< Do you think you have a standing complaint V asked Physic. 

‘ No; I rather think it *s seated,^ said Prent. 

‘ Try me one month,’ said Physic, * and I ’ll cure you.’ 

‘ I’ve no objection to trying any thing,’ said Prent. 

‘ Well, one blue pill every night for a week ; seidlitz-powder in the 
morning; diet, crackers and cold water.’ 

‘ Stop! stop! doctor; I could n’t live so.’ 

‘ Only for a month,’ said Physic.’ 

‘ Say one potatoe and half a glass of wine at dinner.’ 

‘ You’d better not,’ said Physic; ‘ but you may alternate days, com¬ 
mencing to-morrow.’ 

‘ I’d rather commence every day,’ said Prent. 

‘ Wo’ n’t do !’ said Physic. 

It is strange, but Prent stood it * like a man’ for a month. It was 
much stranger, to him, that at the end of that time his arms, hands, 
legs, feet, all seemed to be sound. He breathed more freely, and 
did n’t wake up o’ nights and hear strange sounds, and his fingers were 
less inclined to travel ’round every article he endeavored to handle. 

* What was the matter with me?’ asked Prent of the doctor. 

‘ You injured the coat of your stomach,’ said Physic; 

‘ And it could n’t make a shift to use it’s shirt-sleeves V muttered Prent. 

‘ You ’re not well yet, said Physic. 

* But the month’s up,’ said Prent 

‘ So it is,’ said Physic ; ‘ but live moderately, or you ’ll bring it on 
again ; and by-and-by there will be no curing you. Air, exercise, and 
temperance, or hypochondria; those are the tickets.’ 

‘ And the last shan’t receive my eufferagey said Prent 

That night he drank a glass or two on the strength of it; then one 
or two more, temperately. 

‘ I’m sorry,’ said Prent, ‘ that I’ll have to marry’-- hiccup. 

< You can break it,’ said Prattle. 

‘ Supposing she sues for breach,’ said Prent. 

‘ Supposing she does V said Prattle ; ‘ better try the breeches before 
marriage than after. She can’t prove it.’ 

< Well, I’ll-’ 

‘Yes-’ 

‘ I’ll see you (hiccup) to-morrow.’ 

To-morrow Mr. Prent felt the symptoms again. 

‘ I guess I’ll take a wife,’ said Prent. 

‘ Better take a blue pill,’ said Pratde. 
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But this, and all he could say, did not turn Prent one hair’s-breadth. 
He married. What was better, he got well: sacrificed his suppers, 
and was n’t at all sorry. Instead of dying, he lived. Lived as a man, 
having something to live for—a fire-side and a home. d. 


THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 


B T 


J O H » 


Mt life is like a freighted bark 
Within a slug^sh bay. 

Over the smooth inviting main 
Ready to launch away. 


But yet in vain, to fill my sails, 

The favoring breezes blow: 

In vain to the port of my earthly mt 
I turn my sea-ward prow. 


lit. 

In vain along the other shore 
I see the loved ones stand, 

And beckon me over the briny flood, 
Home to my Fatherland : 


IV, 

For bedded deep in solid ground, 
At the bottom of ocean hoar, 
An anchor cast, still hugs me fast 
To a flat and dreary shore. 


But my Captain* is on board with me, 
He sees iny longing state: 

Patienc,e, my soul! He knoweth best; 
It is for th^ to wail. 


When at His command the anchor sliall rise, 
And I ride the boundless sea, 

Mav His hand guide my little bark 
To the haven where I would be. 


▼II. 

And when, long tossed on the stormy waves. 
My wanderings all are o’er, 

Let me anchor at last in the ^ver of Life, 
For ever and ever more! 

Savannah^ OeU 28,1843. 


Captain of our Ssivstlon.* 
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PASSAGES FROM THE RUSSIAN OF KARAMSIN. 


TRAUSrATED BT A. 


BBCKFR. 


M T DAT. 

Thoughtless man wastes in oblivion those glorious morning hours, 
when fleecy and gorgeous clouds bear forth in their midst the radiant 
bridegroom of nature, to be received with a chorus of welcome from a 
grateful earth and its rejoicing inhabitants ! I prostrate myself in mute 
reverence! 

Is it wonderful, that the untutored children of nature, the simple- 
minded nations of antiquity, paid adoration to this magniflcent luminary 
as it poured forth its light and life on all things, itself the mantle and 
veil of the invisible godhead ? 

What freshness in the air ! the fragrance from the dewy earth rising 
in grateful incense toward Heaven. 

The flocks scatter themselves abroad upon the hills, the whetted 
scythes glisten on the green fields, the singing lark soars above the 
laboring peasant, and the gentle Lavinia prepares the morning repast for 
her Paiemon. 

I wander among the variegated meadows. Here glows the plant of 
Asia, there ripens the rich harvest of rye, and beyond waves the 
barley. 

Painter! thy pencil can never portray the shades of this beautiful 
picture! 

I return to my quiet dwelling. A glass of rich yellow cream awaits 
me ; how delicious its flavor after a morning ramble! I search among 
my books ; find ^Thomson's Seasons.^ I take them with me to the silent 
grove. I place the book by the side of a raspberry tree and read. I 
gaze upon the lofty trees, on the thick foliage of the branches, which in 
the brilliant sunlight is thrown into so fine relief. I listen to the rust¬ 
ling of the wind among the leaves so different from that in towns, and 
bury myself in thought; and then again resume my book. 

Time flies unperceited, but my watch shows me that it ^ mid-day. I 
leave the grove, the sun pours down its rays upon me, the wind breathes 
not, the silvery leaves of the aspen grove are motionless, the light feather 
rests unstirred upon the young grass, the corn-flowers droop their heads, 
and the many-colored butterfly reposes on them. 

All is silent save the water-nymph, who murmurs amid the long 
reeds; the bee even has retired with her sweet burthen to the hive ; the 
peasant reposes upon the fragrant grass, which he has mown ; the bub¬ 
bling brook entices me to its side. I approach ; its clear w aters attract 
me, and yielding to the temptation, I plunge into the flowing crystal. 
Drooping willows interlace themselves above me, forming a verdant 
bower. Even the rays of the mid-day sun hardly penetrate it, to sparkle 
upon the shaded water. I am refreslied in Ixxly and mind. Ah ! he 
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knows nothing of luxury, who never on such a day bathed in the living 
waters! 

My mid-day meal awaits me: two simple dishes compose it. I sit in 
the shade of an elm, which grows before my window; I read Lafontaine; 
the book drops from my hand, and a slight slumber for a moment over¬ 
shadows my eyes as with a veil; a zephyr disperses it. I awaken, and 
the attentive gardener places before me a basket of fragrant raspber- 
ries. • • • How delicious and refreshing this juicy fruit, this gift of 
bountiful Nature! O ! is it possible not to love her for all that she does 
for the delight and indulgence of man ! 

The heat vanishes: I go forth into the fields to botanize, to take delight 
in grapes and flowers. I examine their delicate construction and ex¬ 
quisite fibres, sometimes smooth as the finest silk and sometimes fea¬ 
thered and carefully protected, and wonder at their various perfumes and 
all the marvellously ingenious contrivances of nature, yet most of all 
at the principle of growth within them, and the beautiful mystery of 
vegetable life. I gather and carefully preserve them. Returning to 
my room, 1 unfold them, lay them in the sun, and not being a learned 
botanist, I write on an envelope for each their peculiar characteristics. 
For instance: ‘ These white flowers with a yellow shade on a smooth, 
dark-green, juicy stem, are pleasing to the eye, but still more so to the 
smell. At the close of day, at the sweet twilight hour, go to the grove; 
there thy nerves will tremble with ecstasy at the fragrance, and in deli- 
cious satiety of feeling thou wilt exclaim: ‘ An angel has surely de¬ 
scended on the wings of night and dwells within these verdant bowers.' 
But no; this fragrance proceeds from the slender bell-flowers, which 
glisten among the thick grass, and which are justly called the beauties 
of night. 

I hear the shepherd's flute. The flocks are returning to the village ; 
and each one finds for itself it's home, for the peasant has not yet re¬ 
turned from the field. How delightful the repast in the fresh air! The 
evening aromas mingle with my cup. But I approach the end of this 
bright day ; I hasten to the high sandy shore of the winding river. 
There the wide smooth meadow spreads before me, while in the clear 
sky the evening sun rolls in silent magnificence, and in transient ma- 
jesty. He already approaches the western horizon ; he is overshadowed 
for a moment behind the thin, golden, sparkling clouds ; they vanish 
before his rays ; he appears again in his full glory; he showers upon the 
earth glory and radiance, and then disappears from our sight. The 
glow of evening tints the western sky. 

Thus the wise and virtuous man, whose life has been a beneficent star 
to the moral life of his fellow-creatures, gently and gloriously takes his de¬ 
parture. Ardent imagination vanishes with youth, but reason departs not 
even with the evening of life: a quiet majesty rests upon the brow of 
the wise, even at the very time when the gloomy grave opens before 
him ; his last bright look is a last blessing for mankind. He disappears, 
but his memory shines in the world like the glow of evening. I bend 
my knees. Almighty ! my heart is open to Thee : fulfil those of its 
hopes which are worthy of mortal man ! The majesty of night is borne 
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forth on black eagle’s wings; its dark mantle droops over the Earth, and 
all nature sinks to rest. 

.1 alone wander on the quiet plain, silent and in deep meditation. 
But suddenly my soul trembles at the unexpected splendor of fiery 
rays. I gaze upon the eastern sky. There, amidst dark and threaten¬ 
ing clouds, the lightning flashes, and illuminates before me the ruins 
of an old church, with its thickly over-grown graves. From the other 
side the bright moon rises amidst a clear sky. Thus are darkness and 
light, vice and virtue, storm and calm, sorrow and joy, reigning together 
in our world! 


THE GRAVE. 


WKOU THE RUSSIAN: TRANSLATED BT 8. R. 

FIRST VOICE. 

Cold, cold and dark is the dismal grave, 

Where bleak winds howl and the cypress wave. 
And bleached bones rattle a fearful stave. 


8 ECOND VO ICE. 

There is peace in the mve, and gentle rest. 
Fanned by soft winds from the balmy west. 
The wild rose of summer its fragrant guest 


FIRST VOICE. 

Hideous worms here their banouet find. 

Toads nestle the yellow skulls behind, 

And poisonous snakes through the nettle wind. 

SECOND VOICE. 

Sleep rests on the dead with its downy wing, 
Lifers storms on the grave no shadow fling. 

But the nightingale here its song doth sing. 

FIRST VOICE. 

Black ravens scream with a dismal sound, 
Carrion birds and wild wolves are found 
• Digging the newly-made grave around. 

BECON D VOICE. 

The playful squirrel his verdant home 
Finds here with his loved companion: 

The turtle-dove hither to rest liaih flown. 

FIRST VOICE. 

Cold and damp gather darkly there. 

And poisonous gases surcharge the air, 

The trees above are withered and bare. 

VOL. xrv. 15 
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Earth's Mysteries. 


[February, 


SECOND VOICE. 

Violets blue and je^wamines fair 
Mingle with pure white lilies there, 

And fragrance rests on the dew’y air. 

FIRST VOICE. 

The pilgrim hurries the church-yard by, 
And quickly far from its Ixiund would fly, 
His stout heart beating tremblingly. 

SECOND VOICE. 

With joy the weary pilgrim sees 
This bourne of everlasting peace ; 

He drops his stafl^, and rest is his. 


INNOCENCE. 

Cheerfulness beams in her eyes. Her smile is like a spring morn¬ 
ing. On her high brow are enthroned spiritual peace and repose. Un¬ 
fading roses and lilies bloom on her cheeks. Her stature is like the 
upright stem of the slender narcisse. Roguish zephyrs, encircling 
themselves about her, blow open her light white garment, and play with 
her flowing tresses. Crowned by the flowers of the graces she wan¬ 
ders sportively over the earth, which is blessed by her presence ; storms 
and darkness flee from her; poisonous snakes dare not molest her; 
stinging plants become soft under her feet; heavenly grace diffuses it¬ 
self about her in sunbeams. 

When mortal men submitted to the voice of gentle Nature, and lived 
in love, quiet and peace, then Innocence dwelt on earth, wandered in 
the fields with the shepherds, joining them in dance and song. But 
when man, in an evil hour of error, endeavored to be wiser than Nature, 
then Innocence returned to Heaven, her Fatherland. 

Since that time she rarely visits this earth, and rarely is visible to 
human eyes. 


eaeth’s mysteries.. 

Unfold thy mysteries, mighty Earth, 

"What power is thine to give ? 

What are thy proflfered treasures worth, 

That we should live! 

Canst thou bid anxious care depart. 

Obedient to thy will ? 

To passion’s waves that wreck the heart, 

Say * Peace, be still V 

Hast thou a spell that can control 
The spirit’s struggles to be free ? 

Or quench the longings of the soul 
For immortality ? 
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Does not the full heart pour 

Its early hymnings forth to thee in vain ? 

Thou hast no answering voice, and never more 
Canst wake its strain. 


Thy pleasures like thy blossoms bright, 
In sunshine only bloom ; 

Thy hopes, like meteors, show the night 
Its depth of gloom. 


Yet, mighty Earth, a troth sublime. 

Is taught to us by thee ; 

Thou and thy gifts were formed for time, 

Man for Eternity. 

ffew-York, Decemier 10, ISii. Sdban Pindar. 


DARK ELLSPETH’S LIFE-TALE.* 


BT MRS. J . W*BB. 

Amidst a lofty range of mountains which are distinguished as the 
* Gebel Komri/ or ‘ Mountains of the Moon,^ where, it is said, the 
western arm of the Nile has its source, if I did not first draw breath, 
at least to that spot are my first recollections wedded. There with 
my father alone I dwelt. Kindred, save ourselves, we owned none: 
yet I felt not the loss of a mother’s care ; for the time my father spent 
not with his books was devoted to me. I was his constant companion, 
and would sit at his feet polishing the clasps of brass that fastened the 
huge volumes over which he used to pore : if, after long watching, a 
smile was my reward, I was more than repaid ; for over the face of 
my father seldom was a smile seen to play. This, child as I was, I 
soon saw, and valued it the more for its very rareness. 

It is said the mind takes its bent from early nurture. I cannot but 
subscribe to its truth ; for no joyous feeling of childhood was mine. 
I was old even in infancy. By my father I was taught to hold the 
world as nought; to look upon it as one dark spot on a bright horizon, 
that made, by its darkness, brighter the glorious worlds that surround 
it. Oh, with what joy I have stood on the perilous cliff, and watched 
the heavenly orb of night as she sailed in mild splendor on a sky of 
cloudless beauty, mid Heaven’s bright torch-lights, those spirit gems to 
mortals known as stars, and thought in such bright worlds care could 
never come, vice could never be known, and love, the brightest light 
that gilds our way, had there its birth-place and its home. 


*Mant of our readers will remcuibor, that toward the close of the iuteresting story of ‘ TAe 
Hermit of Cetara^' which appeared in our twentieth volume, allusiou was made to the existence of 
the present wild tale: ‘The sands of Ellspeth's life were nearly run, if I might judge by her 
faltering step and bent form. She bade me a solemn farewell; said she had far to go to rest among her 
kindred ; placed on the table the ancient lamp, and said: * The oil that fed it was dark Ellspeth’s 
life-tale.’ Curiosity induced me to open it. No oil was there ; but a roll of parchment containing 
the narrative of her ^e.' The conunencement of this narrative is now before the reader. 

Eo. KmcuaaoaxBR. 
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Thus time passed till I had numbered sixteen summers. ’T was 
then a stranger appeared at our dwelling. He was a man sore worn 
with care and age. Long and frequent were the consultations he held 
with my father. Night after night together they watched the stars: 
and it seemed from his arrival I might date a decline of the affection¬ 
ate care my parent had hitherto show n me. At length it was announced 
to me that we must leave our mountain dwelling; and willingly I 
prepared to go. 

We journeyed to Thebes ; and amidst the stupendous ruins of Carnac 
found a liome ; and I reigned queen of the ruined palace. As I 
ranged its hundred-pillared hall, I felt that power enough was mine, 
nor wished for more. 

Our home was rarely sought; and when a stranger came, ’twas 
with that trembling awe known but to love or fear; yet wanted we 
not that which was rich and rare. Tlie cause was explained to me by 
my father. He was a seeker after hidden mysteries. Knowledge 
forbid to mortals w as by him possessed; and fear procured for us the 
luxuries that wealth might have denied. The high and great would to 
our dwelling come, to have unfolded to them the dark book of Fate; 
and mighty monarchs sought our ruined home to learn the fate of na¬ 
tions. To me there was a wild charm in the power my sire possessed. 
I entered with delight into his studies. I watched the stars with him 
by night, and eagerly sought his instruction by day; till more I knew 
than was deemed holy. 

Time with heedless wing swept on till ray nineteenth year. My 
father changed ; became restless ; made frequent visits to Luxor at the 
still hour of midnight; and often as I watched him by tbe pale light of 
the moon winding his way through the long avenue of sphinxes that led 
to the temple, I longed to know the secret of his nightly visits. Would 
to God I had remained in ignorance ! 

I tried the knowledge I possessed of the dark art my sire had taught 
me; but it availed not. I, who could read the fate of others, could 
not read my own. Whenever I sought to know aught of myself or 
mine, all was dark: the mystic book of good and evil was closed to 
me. 

One night I was awoke by heavy peals of thunder. An occurrence 
so rare in that country called forth my wonder and alarm. I arose 
and sought the door of our dwelling. The face of nature seemed 
changed: dark clouds obscured tbe sky; Heaven’s artillery ceased 
not for a moment its cannonading; peal after peal in quick succession 
rent the air; while the forked lightning played through the ruins of 
our wildly grand abode ; and the wind with rushing sound howled 
dismally, as if to hurl destruction on the time-spared ruins. Soon rain 
began to fall like tear-drops called forth by the angry voice of the 
elements. Between the sudden gusts and bowlings of the blast I 
thought I at intervals heard a moaning sound. I was not deceived. 
The next pause in the storm brought to my ear the cry of a human 
being in peril or in pain. I sought my father; and together we ven¬ 
tured forth to give the sufferer aid. The elements, as if pleased With 
our mission, ceased their warring; and with them ceased our guiding 
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sound. In vain we listened. See we could not, for morning had not 
yet dawned ; and I began to think my imagination had deceived me, 
and that the sound I had heard was but the moaning of the blast. We 
were about to retrace our steps, when we were startled by a deep groan, 
which seemed close by us. A continued play of lightning at this 
moment enabled us to see lying on the ground a human form. On 
approaching, we found it to be a man, the blood trickling from a deep 
wound on his forehead. His dress denoted him to be a person of dis¬ 
tinction. Though his face was pale, and his lips colorless, he bore 
the marks of manly beauty. Silently I gazed on the prostrate form, and 
felt my spirit drawn to his as by some magic power. Even at that 
moment, bleeding, helpless and dying, as he seemed, I knew he was my 
destiny’s star — so strangely doth fate weave its mystic web. We 
bore him to our dwelling: and tears, the first my eyes had ever shed, 
fell on the jewelled hand I held within my own. Since that hour. 
Time with heedless wing hath swept on ; bright structures have arisen 
to adorn the earth ; bright hopes to cheer the lonely: but for me, alas! 
Hope hath woven no bright chaplet; my life has been a scene of hope¬ 
less misery, my death must be a scene of hopeless despair! 

All the following night my father was absent, and I watched by the 
side of the stranger. On his return, he beckoned me to his closet. 

‘ Ellspeth,’ said he — and I thought, as he spoke, his face assumed 
an ashy paleness—‘Some evil spirit hath sent this stranger to our 
abode. I have consulted the stars, and find that ill attends his coming. 

I know not why, but a terror I have never known before hangs over me. 
The powers I invoke fly me; spirits are no longer obedient to my call; 
the grave, with all its terrors, yawns before me; and I who thought 
myself almost immortal, find I am mortal still. I have looked with 
dread for this hour. To shun this day I left our mountain home. But 
Fate pursues us.’ Taking my hands, he said: ‘ Invoke thy guardian 
spirits, my child. We may yet avert the evil.’ He then placed me in 
the centre of the room, put on a robe I had seldom seen him wear, and 
taking his wand he muttered some mystic words, the meaning of which 
I well knew; and, drawing a circle around me, he retired to his 
closet. 

A thousand thoughts rushed like meteors through my brain ; a thick 
cloud of white smoke encircled me, and filled the apartment with sweet 
perfume. I had no power to move. I seemed rivetted to the spot. 
Sweet distant notes of heavenly music filled my ears, as if borne on 
the wind ; and a voice that seemed hovering over me, in accents loud 
and clear, said: 

Mark ! maiden, mark! to our warning five ear! 

Thy guardian sprite whispers that danger is near. 

The siorm-fiend the blast rides! 

O'er land and o’er wave 

He will doom thee to wander ! 

We warn but to aave. 

The voice ceased; and again the soft, sweet music I before heard 
fell on my ear. The smoky cloud which had encompassed me rose 
above my head, and seemed to change till it bore the aspect of Heaven’s 
star-gemmed canopy. The dying cadence of the music lingered as if 
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some angel-finger touched the trembling lyre ; and, as I gazed above, 
I thought bright eyes and angel forms looked sadly on me through that 
azure veil, growing fainter, fainter to my sight and ear, till all was lost 
in distance ; and I stood alone. 

I did not see my father again that day. I resumed my watch by 
the side of the stranger, and though I had never heard the sound of 
his voice, yet fate seemed to have in him formed an idol for my lone 
heart to worship. 

Weeks rolled on : the stranger’s voice had fallen on my ear; he had 
leaned on me for support; told me of his gratitude for my care ; wished 
I were in his own land, where, with those of my own sex, I might be 
happy. Alas, for me how fatal was that wish ! 

My books had lost all charm; I no longer desired to reign queen of 
the ruined halls; I pined for scenes which he described, and for the 
land that gave him birth. He had told me of the bliss which those 
who loved enjoyed in his free and happy country; and I murmured 
often when alone: ‘ Oh why did not fate cast my lot where such bliss 
might be mine V Alas it was vain to repine: I had my destiny to fulfil. 

I now saw little of my father: his time was chiefly spent with Am- 
brosine; for so that aged man was called who journeyed with us from 
our mountain home. He had become my father’s shadow ; in short, 
they were inseparable. I knew each night they went to Luxor, but I 
knew not why. My curiosity overstepped my prudence, and I deter¬ 
mined at all risks to know their secret. ‘ Could I,’ I thought, ‘ become 
acquainted with some secret of the art more powerful than I yet knew V 
I resolved to try: I would have encountered any danger, run any risk, 
to bind the stranger in my chains. 

I chose a calm, bright night, after my idol had retired to rest — let 
me call him my idol; fori have bent the knee and prayed foi^him, I, 
who dared not pray for myself, I took my lamp and went to his 
couch. He slept, I thought, ah, how calmly! Invoking every good 
spirit of earth and air to be his guard, I left him to repose, and started 
on my fearful mission. The moon in calm mild splendor seemed sus¬ 
pended as a lamp to guide me on my way. One star, one little star, 
in close companionship with that pale orb, shone, and well contrasted 
- with my own dark fate, that told of aught but calmness and repose. On 
still I went, bent on possessing the knowledge I pined for. I had pro¬ 
ceeded about half way up the Sphinx avenue when my ear was salu¬ 
ted with a rushing sound as of a whirlwind ; an invisible hand, cold 
as the marble figures which lined my way, pressed my arm; and a 
mournful voice said: 

. Oh, turn, maiden, turn 

From the path thou *rt pursuing! 

The spirits of evil 

Dark mischief are brewing! • 

The deep wail of Death 

On the night breeze is swelling! 

Ob, hie thee, maid, hie thee 
Again to thy dwelling! 

The voice ceased, and my resolution wavered; but I thought of the 
stranger. The time was nigh at hand when I must lose him, or forever 
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make him mine, yes, mine, unholy as I was. I loved him with such a 
love as only one so lone and desolate could know. Onward I went, in 
spite of the warning. Oh, what a withering feeling came over me as I 
neared the ruined temple, where I knew it was my father’s wont to meet 
Ambrosine! 1 concealed myself behind a broken column and listened. 

1 heard no sound. A presentiment of evil seemed to fill my mind. I 
wished to retrace my steps ; but it was too late; for I heard some one 
approach. A glimmering light appeared at a distance : nearer, nearer 
it came, and revealed to me the features of my father: but how unlike 
his look when last I saw him ! He was bent nearly double ; his body 
was bare from the shoulders to the waist; and on his arm hung a knot¬ 
ted rope. My blood curdled with horror, which was not diminished 
when 1 saw a bright light illume the place, and gliding between the 
columns 1 saw a figure in a long dark robe approach the spot where 
my father stood. The lamp which my father brought threw around a 
bright glare, and revealed to my sight the features of Ambrosine. 
Darkly he frowned on my trembling sire as he said : 

‘ ’T is well I find thee here. I trust thou comest prepared.’ 

My father replied: ‘ Oh, mercy ! mercy ! Do with me as thou wilt; 
but spare, oh! spare my Ellspeth.’ 

A fiend-like laugh burst from Ambrosine, from him I had hitherto 
thought so weak and feeble, that made the vaulted roof resound, while 
in a voice of thunder he exclaimed : ‘ Spare her as I spare thee, recreant! 
Dost thou think to foil me ? Prepare!’ 

My father then held out the knotted rope, which Ambrosine took. 
Oh, the horror that then took possession of my mind, no pen can describe, 
no tongue reveal, as 1 saw my trembling parent present his back to re¬ 
ceive the scourge ! With anguish I saw he was already lacerated as 
from recent blows. 

‘ Wilt thou yield V yelled forth the monster, as his eye-balls glared 
fearfully, and his height became to my distended view almost gigantic, 
‘ wilt thou yield Ellspeth to my power V 

‘ Never!’ replied my father. ‘ Be the punishment mine; for mine 
has been the crime. Thine, Dark Fiend, I am ; but my child, my Ells¬ 
peth, may yet escape thy power.’ 

The demon then commenced his work. Blow after blow fell thick 
and heavy, while the shrieks of my suftering parent made the temple 
resound. 

I could endure no more. I rushed from my place of concealment; 
and clasping my arms round my parent, I exclaimed; < In the name of 
that Grod to whom all power shall bow, I command thee, foul fiend, to desist ? 

The monster trembled as one in mortal agony. His fiery eyes glared 
on me, as he uttered in fearful sounds: < Thou hast saved him ; and 1 
am cheated of my prey: 

* But I doom Uiee to wander. 

An exile afar, 

Through the din of the battle. 

The carnage of war, 

For a century, o'er moorland. 

O’er deeert and plain, 

E’er thou riiit’it the land 
Of thy father’a again. 


Yet, I will thee the gift 
That few mortals may own: 
To thee shall the past 
And the future be known; 
Thou shalt wander at will, 

Till thy beinx shall en^ 

The terror of fo^3 
And the guardian of ftiend.' 
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He ceased : I remembered nothing more. When I again opened my 
eyes the sun shone brightly through the ruined walls ; I was resting on 
the breast of my parent, my arms encircling his neck ; but he was dead 
and cold! cold as the marble floor on which he rested ! A recollection 
of the past dreadful scene rushed on my brain. I stooped to kiss his 
cold, pale brow. The words of the fiend came to my mind : ‘ Thou 
hast saved him ; I am cheated of my prey,’ and I knelt in heart-felt 
thankfulness mid that scene of horror and death. 

As I rose from my knees the stranger was by my side. He took my 
hand and gently pressed it. ‘ This is horrible, Ellspeth,’ he said. It 
was the first time he had called me by name ; and the sound ran through 
my veins with meteor swiftness. ‘ I will not attempt to console you,’ 
he continued, ‘ for the tree that gave you shelter and support is gone ; 
but I will whisper words of comfort in your ear, that your heart may 
know peace. There is a power that can make smooth the roughest path 
of life ; turn storm to sun-shine, and grief to gladness : who by means 
that may seem harsh to us short-sighted mortals, can bring about His 
own wise designs. Look to Him in this dark hour of sorrow, and the 
world will no longer seem a desert. Beneath His sheltering wing no 
evil spirit can assail you. Lean on Him, Ellspeth, for your own sake 
and for mine.’ 

The world seemed to recede. New life shot through my frame. He 
had said * for his sake.’ I know not what light he saw beam in my eyes; 
but I saw him shudder as I gazed on him ; and he added: ‘ You have 
been my preserver, Ellspeth. But for you, I had perished mid the ruins. 
Let me repay the obligation by persuading you to seek the mercy that 
is denied to none. For oh ! be assured the path of the wicked is a path 
of thorns. That which our Creator has wisely hid from us’t were best 
not seek to know. Think of my words, and let them sink deep in 
your heart. And now to our solemn duty. What is to be done with 
the remains of your parent V 

With the stranger’s aid I dug a grave within the ruined temple. I 
watched with tearless eye the remains of my father, and with tearless 
eye consigned him to his narrow bed. I breathed no word as the stran¬ 
ger led me to my lonely dwelling. My thoughts dwelt on the dark doom 
that awaited me. The fiat had gone forth : I was henceforward a wan¬ 
derer, the world my home. Reader, may it never be thy lot to stand 
alone in the world, without even hope to cheer thee. What to me was 
my knowledge ? I felt I was but mortal. I had the same feelings, fears 
and wishes as others of my sex ; the same in all, save hope. 

Kind and soothing was the stranger’s voice as he smoothed my pillow 
and bade me rest; but little as I then knew of the world, I saw the light 
of love was not in his eye, though there was kindness and pity in his 
heart. I slept; and dreamed my father stood beside me. White were 
his robes, and blandly he smiled on me. At length methought he spoke: 
‘Ellspeth,’ he said, ‘ thou hast won me admission into paradise. Cen¬ 
turies are but moments in that heavenly land. I wait thy coming. 
Thy earthly task performed, thou ’It join me there. Farewell!’ I 
thought he waved his hand, smiled sweetly on me, and disappeared ; 
and then, in sweet, mild tones, I heard distant music. I awoke to the 
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reality. The music was still there. I could not be mistaken. I felt 
my spirit soothed, and again sunk to rest. 

Day dawned, and I rose refreshed. Something like hope played 
round my heart, and whispered, ‘ There is a balm for every grief.’ I now 
began to have serious thoughts of leaving Thebes. The stranger, too, 
thought it was time to move. Sitting one day by my side, after gazing 
sorrowfully on me for some time, he said : ‘ Ellspeth, I must ioumey to 
my own home. Those who love, will expect me. Yet do I feel sad to 
leave you here; and longer with you’t were not well to stay. I would 
say to you go with me to my own free land, had I a sister to whose care 
I could confide you ; but Fate hath not so blessed me. There is but 
one of your own sex with whom I could have influence in your behalf; 
one whom, alas! I cannot love, but who is soon to be my wife.’ 

I started to my feet. The word wife had turned the current of my 
thoughts. ‘ Gro,’ I exclaimed, ‘ Go : ’t is best. Fear not to leave me. 
The wretched can have nothing to fear. If I may not have peace, I 
have still power. Go: and when you think not of Ellspeth, she will 
be by your side.’ 

I rushed from the ruins, and took the road to Luxor, there, on the 
marble that covered my parent, to weep; for I felt that I now could 
weep. The dim shades of evening were closing in as I reached the 
temple. All seemed desolate and cold as my heart. The spell was 
broken : he was to be the husband of another. I cast myself on my 
father’s grave, and wept in agony. I felt myself indeed alone. While 
I had one being to look kindly on me, even though it were but a look of 
doubtful kindness, my heart felt not the loneliness of my situation. 
Earth had for me held but two beings whose love I prized : the one lay 
dead and cold beneath the marble I pressed ; the other had told me he 
was to be the husband of another. The world seemed a void : all Was 
chaos. The power I had hitherto possessed seemed lost. I became a 
very infant, and wept till nature was exhausted, then sunk to sleep. 
Long and sound that sleep must have been ; for when I awoke the moon 
was shedding her broad light on the checkered pavement. The same 
low, sweet music I had before heard, seemed borne on the wind, and a 
voice, in accents sweet and mild, said: 

\ 

* Ob maiden despair not; 

To thee it is given 
To win, by thy penance, 

An entrance to Heaven. 


Wherever thou wander’st. 

Some spirit shall stray, 

To lighten thy grief 
On thy perilous way. 

The power is denied us 
To alter thy doom. 

But H is ours to divest it 
Of horror and gloom. 

The spirits of water 
Their vigils shall keep, I 
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While thy bark bears thee safe 
O’er the perilous deep. 

The spirits of air. 

On the Zephyr’s light wing. 
Shall fly, at thy bidding. 

Fleet tidings to bring. 

The spirits of forest, 

Of valley and hill, 

Shall haste, with submission. 
Each wish to fulfil. 


We bow at thy bidding, 
We come at thy call. 

In the temple of death 
Or the gay lighted hall. 
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The voice ceased. The music, as before, died in the distance. But 
I seemed to possess new energy. I no longer felt myself alone. I knew 
there was honey mixed with the gall of my destiny. I had now a 
motive— something to live for. I had power to watch over, if not to 
guard, the stranger. A melancholy pleasure seemed lo take posses¬ 
sion of me, in the thought that I might stand by his death-bed and re¬ 
ceive his last sigh. I rose from my knees and took the way to my 
lonely dwelling with a comparatively light heart. I retired to rest, and 
sought not to see the stranger. 

The sun was high when I opened my eyes from a dreamless sleep. 
I almost dreaded to encounter the stranger’s gaze. He had spared me 
the mortification and pain of parting: he was gone. 

On the table was a bag containing gold; a miniature of himself, and 
a note, wherein he took leave of me, expressed gratitude for my care of 
him, and anxiety for my happiness. The miniature he said he left to 
remind me of one who would never cease to feel gratitude for my kind¬ 
ness, and who would pray for my peace. 

With strange calmness I opened and gazed on the picture. Oh, how 
like him! I pressed it to my lips, to my heart; nor do I believe I 
would at that moment have given it up to call the original mine. I was 
no longer alone. The shadow was mine, and I ceased to sigh for the 
substance. I now became exceedingly anxious to be gone, or rather, 
to begin iny wanderings. I looked around with an aching heart on the 
ruins I so soon must leave, leave not to return to till my earthly sojourn 
was near its close. Oh, life! what is there in the mystic w'oof of thy 
web that makes poor mortals cling to thee so fondly ? Even I, lost and 
lonely as I was, had no wish, even if I had the power, to journey to that 
far-off spirit-land. 

The last day arrived that I intended to pass in my ruined home. 
Each object that met my view had for me an additional charm. With 
even childish fondness I passed my hands over the obelisks that marked 
the entrance to the shrine that had been so long my dwelling. I gazed 
on the sphinxes as I passed along the avenue, and thought I read com¬ 
passion in their marble eyes. I could have caressed them, so kindly 
did my heart warm to the few objects I had been used to look upon. 
‘ Farewell! farewell!’ I exclaimed ; ‘ when next I gaze upon you, you 
will be unchanged ; while Time, with chilling hand, shall have strewn 
over me the snows of age! When I next behold you I shall be on the 
brink of the tomb, with no hand to compose my limbs, no eye to shed 
for me a tear!’ I wept, and continued my way to pay a last visit, for 
some time at least, to the grave of my parent. On that spot I had heard 
my doom : on that spot I had saved, from the meshes of the Evil One, the 
soul of my father. I thought of this; and felt the price not too much 
to win admission for the parent I loved into paradise. Long and fast 
flowed my tears. There is pain in leaving even the ashes of those we 
love and have clung to. Every little circumstance connected with my 
childhood came to my mind; the many dark and lonely nights we had 
spent in our mountain-home, when the light of no other eye had beamed 
upon me, and the sound of no other voice had cheered me. As the 
flood-gates of memory opened, the recollection came that he lay beneath 
the marble; his heart had ceased its throbbings; and I stood in the 
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world alone — no, not alone; the miniature of the stranger was around 
my neck: I pressed it to my lips; and peace, for a brief space, was 
mine. 

I remembered now the power I possessed ; the spirits who promised 
to come at my call; and determined on the spt to try the truth. I in¬ 
voked the spirit of air to tell me of the stranger; and stood waiting the 
knowledge with the miniature pressed to my heart. Soon, the same 
sweet, low music that ever ushered in their presence, was borne on the 
breeze; and a clear voice breathed : 

‘ The white sail is spreading, 

The bark’s on the tide 
That beareth the stranger 
Away to his bride. 

In prayer at this moment. 

He bcndeth the knee, 

His sad thoughts still dwelling. 

Lone maiden, on thee.* 

I knelt and wept in thankfulness. Again and again I pressed my 
lips to the cold marble that covered my parent’s remains. Oh, there 
are moments of agony in this world of wo, to which the pangs of death 
are naught. Alas! I have died a thousand deaths, and yet live on. 
The agony of my mind almost deprived me of reason. ‘ Farewell! 
farewell!’ I franticly exclaimed; ‘ Thy poor doomed Ellspeth must 
leave even thy ashes, and wander in other lands, exposed perhaps to the 
peltings of the storm: but never can she endure a storm like that which 
now rages in her heart. Friend of my childhood ! soother of my sor¬ 
rows, and author of my being, farewell! When next I kneel on this 
spot it will be to mingle my dust with thine, while my spirit soars to 
meet thee in realms of bliss.’ I rushed from the temple and fled, 
I knew not whither. I forgot the power I possessed, and sought but 
oblivion of my woes. I wandered, I knew not how long, till I was ex¬ 
hausted, and sunk on a broken column, almost deprived of reason. At 
this moment, a voice loud and clear, that seemed to hover over me, 
said: 

‘Spibit of flowers! hie thee hence, 

And cull from earth’s gay parterre 
Each blossom that breathes of peace and rest, 

To twine in a garland fair. 

* That garland weave for the lonely and sad. 

When her heart is crushed and sore, 

Till her pillow b pressed by the spirit of rest. 

And she thinks of her griefs no more.’ 


Then came the sweet familiar music. I was entranced. In spite of 
myself, sleep overpowered me, and all recollection of my loneliness and 
sorrow ceased. 


THE LAVARIUM AT POMPEII. 

When Pagan Rome her vestal choir possessed 
Each holy robe, each sacerdotal vest, 

For Jove’s high temple, and each humbler fane, 
Their hands unspotted washed from every stain: 
But Christian vestals! (O! alas! how few!) 
Work sermon covers, or a parson’s shoe! 
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THE MUSICAL NEIGHBORS. 


* Music hath charms to soothe a savage !* 
With what ’» called music, savages 
May well delighted be; 

But tUl / am a savage, it 
Can have no charms for me! 

Apollo was a god of taste. 

He dearly loved the lasses; 

With sounds divine the muses nine 
Sang romid liim on Parnassus. 

Th’ harmonious numbers warbled sweet 
By these celestial elve«. 

Served to keep off the blues, though they 
Were rather blue themselves. 

But were their numbers all their charm, 
Apollo in despair 

Would leave Castalia’s fount to take 
A house on Chippeway-Square. 

For three times three was all he had, 
(Would toe’d no more to bore us!) 
While for each trio he puts down, 

We can count up a chorus. 

For instance, take some summer’s eve. 
The young moon in the skies. 

When opened every window is. 

And every throat likewise. 

Nor wind-pipes only rend the air. 

But varioiLs squeaks and groans, 

From clarionets and cat-gut, down 
To drum-stick marrow-bones. 

And one by one we ’ll make a list 
Of sounds that us annoy. 

Though long as Homer’s catalogue 
Of the sliips tliat sailed for Troy. 

Over the square, by shady trees 
From gaze ungodly shielded, 

There stands a little white-w'ashed house 
For long prayer-meetings builded. 

Where true-blue Presbyterians, 

On Friday evenings, take care 
With rambling sing-song gifts to please 
Themselves if not their JVIakee. 

Nor can we call them hypocrites. 
Although they so oppose us, 

* Lip-service* they can never pay 
Who praise God through their noses! 

On our left hand, at distance small, 

(Too small for comfort) placed. 

Our left-hand brethren have put up 
A meeting-house of taste. 
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Two red-brick pillars ^ard the door. 

And for a splendid ^low, 

To hold the weather-cock on top 
They ’ve clapped up a ‘ cu-pa-lo.* 

A choir meets here, a numerous choir. 

Of huge vociferation; 

And when they meet they ’re said to sing. 
But that’s a fabrication. 

Their leader doubtless must be learned, 
Because lus pupils find 
He can be heard a half a mile 
Against a mighty wind. 

They have no organ yet, (Good Lord 
W e thank thee for diy mercies!) 

But with a double-bass they '11 ‘ do’ 

A dozen double verses. 

A double-ba^, poor thing, that at 
The man ‘ wnat* scrapes away on it. 
Grumbles and growls all sorts or ways, 
’Cause he do n’t know how to play on it 

Aud now they try to go up high. 

And now they try to go low; 

And ’twixt the two you hear some new 
Excruciating solo. 

And how the long-lunged dippers take 
The lead of old Geneva, 

Unless you heard diem both yourself. 

You scarcely could believe - a. 

Right opposite this (nick-named) church, 
I)oth the Devil’s church appear; 

The violins, the rich bassoons. 

The ‘ echoing horn* we hear: 

And voices true, now one, now two. 

Now all in chorus swelling, 

In cadence sweet the night-winds meet 
And waft them to our dwelling. 

And sadly listening at our door 
We hear their dying fall; 

*T is pity that the Devirs share 
Should be the best of all! 

But like the moon among the stars, 

Gr among plums the damson. 

Or among ordinary men 
like Hercules or Samson: 

So stands a certain creature, who 
Lives just across the square. 
Surpassingly preeminent 
Among the loud-tongued fair. 

Her ‘Vivi tutti’s* never done, 

TTiough in her mouth for ever. 

As in the savage Vulture’s maw 
Was poor Prometheus’s liver. 
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The sailors on the 'fVrrhene sea, 

In the good days of yore, 

They heard the lovely Syrens sing 
Along the verdant shore. 

The miLsic forced the tars to land, 
Nor^was ’t by gramary’e; 

Thu Syren would have done the same, 
Had she been out at sea. 

From under night-capa, in the mom. 

Ere people’s heads peep out, 

The mists of night are put to flight 
By her portentous shout. 

Scarcely can Phoebus’ arm all day 
His frightened steeds restrain; 

Restive, they threat, each hour, to set 
The world on Are again. 

Maddened at last the furious god 
Flies to the silent west. 

Where nought but gentle war-whoops can 
Disturb las nightly rest. 

Next door, at our right hand, there lives 
A musical pretender. 

In girth a very Falstaflf, and 
In wit another Slender. 

Who tootles reeb» like ‘Dog and Gun,* 

And jigs like ‘ Paddy Carey,’ 

In hopes that such light airs w’fll make 
His flgure light and airy. 

He proves that though he has as yet 
No lessening of Iils weight won, 

A flute may have a little bore. 

And yet be made a great one. 

His sister has a piano-forte. 

And down to it she sits. 

And puts the poor old crazy thing 
In periodic fils. 

And this is ‘ execution !* — all 
This rattling, pounding, banging! 

A kind of executiony ’faith. 

Almost, as bad as hanging ! 


From the free-school is heard some poor 
Forlorn disconsolate. 

His broken heart relieving through 
A broken clarionet 

‘ Hop© told a flattering tale’ — he provM 
’Tis false as Judas^kiss, man; 

And ‘ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,’ 
Are murdered dead by this man. 

His mistress’ pride will drive him mad. 
The sighing swain complains; 

He might have his revenge, would she 
But listen to his strains. 
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Not far behind ua Mr. L- 

Has got what *a called an organ, 

As like one as Semiramis 
Resembles Colonel Morgan. 

I wish a barrel-orran *twi^ 

For, though with twanging tone, 

’T would play two tunes ana play ’em right, 
Whereas h£ can’t play one. 

And every night through all the week 
He blows the bellows strong; 

On Sundays grinds * Old Hundred* out. 

On week-days ‘ Lucy Long.* 

Now how much better would it be, 

If, music being dropped. 

His pipes were all tobacco-pipes, 

And all his stops, were stopped ! 

And roving little darkies from 
Their betters catch th’ infection, 

And till the street with minstrels sweet 
Of various complexion. 


There’s three I hear, just passing by, 

One tries a fife to use. 

That long ago was thrown away 
By tlie fifer of the Blues. 

And if it was too bad (oh strange!) 

To regulate their marching. 

What sort of sounds must it produce 
In the paws of such an urchin! 

The second clicks his slate-stones clear. 
Nor makes he many blunders; 

The third w'ith mighty marrow-bones 
Along the fences thunders. 

Ye boyish band! I cannot but 
Forgive your dark transgression; 

Would that ye W'ere the only ones 
Not come to years of discretion! 

At last more natural sounds bring some 
Relief if not delight; 

The noisy dogs begin to bav 
The noiseless Queen of Night: 

And in the yard,wrilh scratch and howl. 
Two cats are courting found, 

(Cat-couruship *8 known, just like our own. 
To all the neighbors round.) 

But even these at length retire 
To silence and a garret. 

And quiet seems a-gaining ground. 

With less and less to mar it. 

The last young Sambo’s gone to bed! 

How sweet it is to hear, 

Deep in the silent night, the voice 
Of drowsy chanticleer! 
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*T i« half past one. In hnsh profound 
High riaes the still, cold moon : 

No, zounds! that screamer’s out again 
On her eternal tune! 


Shrill ring the sharp unearthly tones, 
They make one’s flesh to sliiver; 
And, with true woman’s malice, she 
Shrieks louder now than ever! 


I may as well, till three o’clock. 

Give up all thoughts of napping; 
For till she’s screeched an hour or so, 
She never dreams of stopping. 


She may be rich, she may be wise. 
She may have wit and beauty, 
have a dozen cliildren — but 
Confound her ‘ vivi luiti !* 

SavanttAkj Jaly 7, 1843. 


ST. VALENTINE. 

Do not consider us premature, dear Knick., although fourteen days 
are still to elapse before the time when the ardent apprentice and the 
constant counter-hopper indite their amatory lays. We wish to say 
something about the fcte. Who the saint was, we are unable to inform 
you, having looked for him in the Classical Dictionary and not found 
him in. But what of that ? We know he must have been an amiable, 
pleasant fellow, loving the pretty girls ; a kind of bishop-saint, in fact; 
nothing improper, you know ; all sentiment, and that sort of thing. 
This is evident from the traditions of the Church. 

What a pity that the calendar is ‘ made up !’ Perhaps we might ob¬ 
tain a place for one of our ‘Latter Day Saints.* (How would St. 
Priapus do ?) That is, if the advocatvs diaholi would admit that deeds 
in love give as good a title as sighs and songs. 

Once before we wrote you a Valentine, in which we advised an old 
bachelor to get married. It was of no use — none whatever. He 
still remains an unit, although he read the paper in question, and ad¬ 
mired the force and facetiousness of the reasoning. It does appear 
strange. We scarcely know whether to grieve or to rejoice. We are 
sad, to see our literary shot rebound harmless from his cuirass of celi¬ 
bacy ; but we are gay, when we think of a certain heirship presump¬ 
tive ; a hope, faint it is true, but still a hope, which cheers and sustains 
the melancholy state of our pockets. 

It is the day then when ‘ Young Gentlemen,* as Thorbum calls them 
in his flower-advertisements, bless their stars that Jane rhymes with 
Pain, and wonder if amusing would jingle with Snsing. Lucky word 
for them, that Valentine! It has such a pretty cadence,- and such a 
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poet-helping tail. Rhymes thick as blackberries ring around us ; 
as thus: 

Oh! I pine 
At Beauty’s shrine} 

Maid divine! 

Thine ear incline 
To poet’s line! 

Lovers whine; 

Let me dine 
On ruby wine. 

Ah Forest pine! 

This is fine! 

Thou art mine, 

Thy Valentine, end so on# 

Exists there a man with soul so dead ? Breathes there so unmelo^ 
dious an ass, who could not shake this up into something soft and soul- 
subduing ? We are afraid there are many such, so poor in intellect 
that they must buy their verses ready-made. For on that day every 
book-store is turned into a Valentine slop-shop, where a general assort¬ 
ment of cleft-hearts and cupids, altars and angels, are sold to suit pur¬ 
chasers ‘ at prices to suit the timesAlso, acrostics warranted to fit any 
name, and fashionable sonnets to match any shade of hair, and to suit 
the whole range of optics, from the pig-like peeper to the gazelle goggle- 
eye. 

Some Frenchman of the Louis XIV. times said, that to succeed, it was 
simply necessary to tell a woman she was beautiful three times : * On 
disait trois fois k une femme qu’elle 6tait jolie, car il n’en fallait pas 
plus.’ We beg leave to suggest to the amatory poets of February, ’45, 
that every stanza ought to contain this idea at least once. No matter if 
the woman have a Medusa head. She may be a little incredulous at the 
first verse, but she will be convinced at the second, and believe in the 
writer at the end. 

Sl Valentine’s is after all the best f^te day we have. There are not 
many such in Manhattan land, and most of these rather sectional than 
general, and either insipid or intolerable. Evacuation day has a cathar¬ 
tic sound about it, and is only attractive to the great boys who play at 
soldiering. The Fourth of July is a national nuisance, unfortunately not 
indictable. How the sellers of rum and gunpowder appreciate the 
blessings of independence on that day! Thanksgiving has a Presbyte¬ 
rian twang, which makes it repulsive. Christmas is only for children 
and the owners of roomy stomachs New-Year’s day ought to be called 
Lady-day; the Saturnalia of women. Every goddess sits upon her 
own shrine, to receive the adoration of her beaux, not considering that 
her beaux have been kneeling at every shrine up and down Broadway 
and the right-angle streets, during the whole morning. This custom 
of universal visiting is getting to be an impossible absurdity. It 
has ceased to be social, and has become gymnastic. 

Captain Barclay himself could not get through with the work of a man 
who goes much into society. Simpose a bet were offered in the ‘Spirit of 
the Times,’ thus: ‘ G. M. P. oners to bet one hundred dollars that no 
man can be found who will walk fifteen miles, run up and down one 
hundred and fifty ‘stoops,’ enter one hundred and fifty drawing-rooms, 
say the same thing one hundred and fifly times, and make three hun- 
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dred bows in five hours/ How many takers do you think G. M. P. 
would have ? Not one. And yet every woman in this city expects 
every man of her acquaintance should do it, nay insists upon it. It is 
the great test of a man’s invitability. Stay away on New-Year’s and 
you stay away all the year. Small boys or girls, with an instinctive 
knowledge of names, are stationed in corners, to keep the roll; and wo to 
the man who has dropped at his hundred and tenth visit from sheer 
exhaustion ! (and hot punch!) Weak legs never won fair lady. He is 
immediately expunged from the lists of the remaining forty : ‘ He did 
' not call New-Year’s, and we will not invite him.’ 

The gentler sex are so cruelly exacting, only to gratify their vanity, 
and to enable them to tell how many calls they have had. And even 
for this object, such severity seems to us rather unnecessary, for the 
honestest fib a dozen or so, and the fair listener always makes a liberal 
mental discount from her friend’s sum-total. No, friend Knick., unless 
a visiting locomotive be invented to run up and down steps, enter draw¬ 
ing-rooms, and let off a little steam there, or unless gentlemen are 
allowed to enter into a visiting partnership, one to attend to the up town, 
one to the middle town, and one to the down town population, like Rush- 
ton and Co.’s apothecary shops, the custom must come to a conclusion. 

' And now farewell, Mr. K.; we have detained you long enough. 
There is nothing like retiring gracefully, and avoiding the disagreeable 
moment when it becomes necessary to leave or to be turned out. It is a 
bad practice to stay too long. Old Sully, who made such interminable 
calls on Henri IV., before he was up of a morning, says: ‘ Je me reti- 
rai longue la reine demanda sa chemise.* 


A GERMAN SONG. 


TRAKBLATBD BT •. B. 


Still she sleeps, and the linden tree 
Moves to the night-wind silently : 

The rose breatlies forth it’s fragrance bright 
Under the waning evening, dight 
In beauty. Be her slumbers light ? 

Still she sleeps, and the water's sound 
Fills the soft fra^ant air around, 

Wlnle the stars in their own brilliancy, 

And the moon’s gentle majesty, 

Are gazing on her peacefully. 

Still she sleeps, and hill and dale 
Echo the song of the nightingale. 

While nought ungenial or unkind 
Breathes in the balmy ev’ning wind. 

Still she sleeps. Oh! might I be 
A leaf of that fair linden tree ! 

Then would I wave, the long, long night, 
Over that gentle lady bright. 

Filling her drearoa with Heaven's own light. 
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THE STAGE CONSIDERED AS A MORAL INSTITUTION. 


rnoic TBB OS&UAK Of •omx.i.BB. 


An irresistible inclination for the new and extraordinary; a desire 
to enjoy excitement; gave, according to Sulger, existence to the stage. 
Exhausted by the monotonous, often oppressive, transactions of the day; 
satiated with the ordinary pleasures of life; man necessarily feels a 
vacuum in his being, which is contrary to his continual longing after 
activity ; and our nature, equally incapable of always enjoying those 
ordinary sensual pleasures, as it is of being in such a state as to con¬ 
tinue the elevated exertions of the mind, requires a medium^ which unites 
the two opposite extremes; which reduces painful excitement to soft 
harmony, and facilitates the mutual passage from one state to the other. 
This object is usually gained by the exstatic sense, or the taste for the 
beautiful and sublime. As it must be the first aim of a wise legislator 
to select from two effects the most beneficial, he will not be satisfied 
with only having disarmed the inclinations of his people ; but he will 
if possible use them for more noble projects, and endeavor to change 
them into sources of happiness. He therefore selected The Stage, 
which opens to the mind thirsting after activity an unlimited field; gives 
nourishment to every power of the soul, without overstraining one ; and 
unites the cultivation of the mind and heart with the noblest of enter¬ 
tainments. 

He who first made the observation that ‘ The strongest pillar of a gov- 
emment is Religion;’ that without it even the laws lose their power; 
has, perhaps without intending it, defended the Stage on its noblest side. 
It is the insufficiency, the va^cillating quality of political laws, that ren¬ 
ders religion indispensable to a country, which decides the moral influ¬ 
ence of the Stage. He intended to say, that laws turn only on negative 
duties; Religion extends her demands to real actions; laws only clog 
effects, which would dissolve the unity of society ; Religion commands 
such as bind it more firmly. 

The laws take no cognizance beyond the open manifestations of the 
will; actions alone are subject to them. Religion holds her jurisdiction 
over the most remote corners of the heart, and persecutes thought to its 
inmost source. Laws are changeable as caprice or passion; reli¬ 
gion binds strongly and eternally. If then we allow Religion to pos¬ 
sess such power over the heart of man, can she, or will she complete 
his education ? Religion (we separate the political side from the godly 
one) works in general upon the senses of the people; and therefore it 
is that she works the more efficiently ; her power is gone when we rob 
her of this: she ceases to be any thing to the mass of mankind when 
we take from her her Scriptural accessories; when we destroy her hea¬ 
ven and her hell. What reinforcement to religion and the laws, when 
they enter into league with the stage I — where there is reality and pre- 
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sence; where virtue and vice, happiness and misery, folly and wisdom, 
pass before men in a thousand true and easily-understood pictures; 
where Providence solves her riddles, and loosens her knots before their 
eyes; where the human heart, under the torture of passion, confesses 
its deepest and most secret emotions; where all masks fall, all illusions 
vanish ; and Truth, incorruptible as Rhadamanthus, sits as judge! 

The jurisdiction of the stage begins where the limits of worldly laws 
end. When justice is blinded by gold, and luxuriates in the pay of 
vice ; when the crimes of the powerful laugh at her weakness; and 
when fear of man ties the arm of the judge ; then the Stage takes up 
the sword and balance, and forces vice before her awful tribunal. The 
entire field of imagination and history, the pa-t and the future, are 
ready at her command. Bold criminals, who have been mouldering for 
centuries in their dust, are summoned by the mighty appeal of poetry, 
and relict their horrible career, as examples for trembling posterity. 
Powerless as the shadows in a phantasmagora, the terrors of their era 
pass before our eyes, and with a voluptuous trembling we curse their 
memory I Though morality should be no more taught; though Reli¬ 
gion should no longer find believers; though laws should cease to exist, 
yet still we should shudder on beholding Medea descending the palace- 
steps after her horrid infanticide. Virtuous terror will seize humanity, 
and in silence will every man praise his good conscience, w'hen the 
sleepless Lady Macbeth washes her hands, and calls for all the per¬ 
fumes of Araby to destroy the damning smell of murder! As sure as 
visible representation works more effectually than the dead letter and 
cold history, so surely does the Stage work deeper and more lastingly 
than morality or the laws. 

But in all this she only assists the worldly jurisdiction : a larger field 
is open to her; a thousand crimes which the laws leave unpunished, 
she punishes; a thousand virtues on which they are silent, are recom¬ 
mended by her. It is the Stage that accompanies virtue and religion ; 
from their pure source she takes her precepts and examples, and dresses 
severe duty in a charming and alluring garment. With what heavenly 
feelings, resolutions and passions she fills our souls ; what divine ideals 
she places before us for our imitation ! When Augustus, great as his 
gods, extends his hands to the traitor who already reads his death-sen¬ 
tence on his lips; when he exclaims ‘ Let us be friends, Cinna !’ who 
in the crowd would not willingly press the hand of his greatest enemy, 
to imitate the noble Roman ? When Franz of Sichengen, on his way 
to punish a prince and fight for others’ rights, looks back and sees his 
castle, where he has just left his helpless wife and child, in flames, but 
still marches on to keep his plighted word, how great then appears 
man ! — how despicable the so-much-feared and invincible fate! 

The Stage shows vice in her terrible mirror as hideous as she shows 
virtue attractive. When the helpless and childish Lear, with his hoary 
locks streaming in the wind, knocks at the door of his daughter, and 
tells the raging elements how unnatural his Regan has been; when his 
bursting heart at last finds vent in the words, ‘ I gave you all !’ how 
awful appears to us ingratitude ; how fervently do we promise filial love 
and obedience! 
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But the field of action for the Stage extends still farther. Even 
where Religion and the laws deem it beneath their dignity to follow the 
feelings of man, she is still busy for our education. The welfare of so¬ 
ciety is destroyed as often by folly as by crime and vice. Experience, 
old as the world, teaches us, that in the machinery of human life, the 
heaviest weights often hang on the smallest and most delicate threads; 
and when we retrace actions to their source, we smile ten times before 
we are horrified once. Our register of criminals becomes smaller every 
day we grow older, and that of fools every day larger. We know but 
one secret to prevent mankind from degenerating, and that is, to shield 
their hearts against weakness. 

Much of this effect we may expect from the Stage. She it is who 
holds the mirror up to the numerous class of fools, and chides their 
thousand follies with salutary mockery. That which she has produced 
by exciting our feelings and terror, she now effects, perhaps quicker, by 
laughter and satire. Were we to estimate comedy and tragedy accor¬ 
ding to the measure of the effect produced by each, experience would 
probably give the preference to the first. Scorn and contempt wound 
the pride of man more than horror tortures his conscience. Our cow¬ 
ardice hides itself before the horrible, but it is even this very cowardice 
which hands us over to the sting of satire. We may perhaps suffer a 
friend to attack our motives, but it will cost us dear to forgive the 
laugh at our expense. Our crimes may permit a judge, rather than 
our weakness a witness. The Stage alone may with impunity ridicule 
our weaknesses, for the reason that she spares our vanity, and does not 
name the guilty one. We see our own caricature in her mirror, with¬ 
out blushing, and in silence thank her for the soft correction. 

But her entire field of action is yet by no means ended. The Stage, 
more than any other school of the state, is a school of practical wisdom. 
An unerring key to the most secret recesses of the human soul. We 
grant that vanity and a hardened conscience often destroy her best 
effects; that a thousand crimes look boldly into her mirror ; a thousand 
good sentiments rebound fruitlessly from the cold heart of the spectator. 
Moliere’s Harpagon may not have cured one miser; few gamesters 
may have been withheld from their destructive passion by the suicide of 
Beverly ; the unhappy robber, Charles Moor, may not have rendered 
the public highways more safe ; but if we limit the great effects pro¬ 
duced by the Stage, if we are even so unjust as to deny them altogether, 
how immense still remains her influence I If she does not succeed in 
destroying or diminishing crime, she at least makes us acquainted with 
it. With such as commit it, we are obliged to live ; we must avoid or 
meet them ; defeat or be defeated by them ; but they cannot surprise 
us ; we are prepared against their schemes. 

The Stage betrays to us the secret how to discover and how to render 
them harmless. Slxe tears the mask from the hypocrite, and shows the 
net with which intrigue and cunning envelopes us. She drags deceit 
and falsehood from their labyrinthic hiding places, and exhibits their 
hateful faces to the world. Perhaps not one roue is terrified by the fate 
of the dying Sara : all pictures of punished seduction may not correct 
him ; nay, the cunning actress may herself be desirous of preventing 
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such an effect; yet sufficient is gained, that confiding Innocence knows 
his snares ; that the Stage teaches her to distrust his professions, and to 
shudder at his adoration. 

Not only to man and man^s character, but to Providence, the Stage 
directs our attention, and teaches us the great art to bear its decrees. In 
the labyrinth of our life, accident and pain play an equally important 
part. The latter we direct, but to the former we are obliged blindly to 
submit. Fortunate are we, when inevitable misfortunes do not find us 
wholly unprepared ; and our mind and our courage having been already 
exercised in similar circumstances, our hearts are hardened to their 
strokes. The Stage brings before dur eyes varied scenes of human suf¬ 
fering. She draws us artfully into the misfortunes of others, and com¬ 
pensates us for the momentary suffering by voluptuous tears and an 
added courage and experience. With her we follow the abandoned 
Ariadne through the echoing Naxos ; with her we descend to the prison 
of the starving Ugolino; with her we ascend the horrid scaffold, and listen 
with her in the sublime hour of death. Here we hear surprised Nature 
acknowledge loudly and irrevocably that which our soul feels in its 
vague glimmerings. In the halls of the Tower, the favor of his queen 
abandoned the deceived Essex. Now that he must die, the afirighted 
Franz de Moor is abandoned by his deceitful and sophistic wisdom. 
Eternity gives leave to its dead to reveal secrets which no mortal can 
know, and the secure malefactor loses his last refuge—for even the grave 
talks. 

But it is not enough that the Stage makes us acquainted with the fate 
of man ; she teaches us to be more just toward the unfortunate, and to 
judge them with more lenity. It is only when we measure the depths 
of his sufferings, that we can pronounce judgment upon him. No 
crime is more degrading than theft; but do we not all mingle a tear of 
compassion with our sentence, when we measure the dreadful misery 
under which Edward Ruhbergh and Werner committed this crime? 
Suicide is universally condemned ; but when threatened with the curse 
of a raving father, tortured by love and the fear of the dreaded cloister, 
Marianne drains the poisoned goblet, who of us will be the first to cast 
the stone at the pitiful victim of suffering and sorrow ? 

One class of men more than any other have reason to be grateful to 
the Stage. It is here that the great and powerful of this world hear 
what they seldom or ever listen to — the truth. The merits of the bet¬ 
ter Stage, in the matter of moral cultivation, are great and manifold ; 
but not the less praise is due to her for the general refinement and ex¬ 
pansion of the mind. It is in the higher sphere that the noble writer, 
the ardent patriot, knows how to use her. He casts his glance over the 
whole human race; compares people with people, centuries with centu¬ 
ries, and finds how slavish the great mass of the people ; how they are 
glued to the chains of intolerance and prejudice ; that the pure rays of 
wisdom have illumined but few minds, who have purchased this small 
advantage over the rest of mankind by the study of a life-time. How 
can the wise legislator diffuse them through a whole nation ? 

The Stage is the common channel into which the light of wisdom 
flows from the thinking and better portion of the people, and from thence 
expands in milder rays through the whole country. Just ideas, puri- 
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fied principles, true sentiments, flow from thence through all the veins 
of the mass. The darkness of barbarism and gloomy superstition 
disappear; night flies before the conquering light. Among the many 
excellent fruits of the better Stage, we will designate but two. Within 
the past few years, how general has become the toleration of re¬ 
ligion and sects ? Before Nathan the Jew and Saladin the Saracen 
shamed death by teaching us the divine lesson that obedience to 
God is independent of our different modes of worship ; before Joseph 
11. combatted the dreadful hydra of bigoted hatred and persecution; 
the Stage had planted humanity and toleration in our hearts. The 
horrid pictures of fanaticism taught us to avoid religious persecutions. 
Errors of education might surely be combatted by the stage, with as 
favorable a result; and we hope soon to witness a play which will 
treat on this most important theme. No subject is so important to a 
country in its results, as education, and yet none is so much exposed to 
error and carelessness on the part of parents. The stage could place 
before them the unhappy victims of neglected education in moving and 
terrible pictures; she could teach our fathers to renounce self-willed 
maxims, our mothers to love more prudently. False opinions misguide 
the heart of the best meaning instructor; how much worse, if he 
prides himself on his method, and ruins systematically the tender sprig 
in the philanthropic hot-house. 

Not less might the opinions of the nation in regard to government 
and its rulers be guided by the stage, if its guardians knew how to use 
it. The legislative power might here speak by symbols to the subject; 
might defend itself against his complaints before they could be trusted 
abroad ; and might bribe his wish of finding fault without appearing 
to do so. Even industry and enterprise might be encouraged by the 
Stage, if poets would deem it worth their while to be patriots, and 
governments would condescend to listen to them. 

It is impossible for us to pass over in silence the great influence 
which a Stage of the higher order might have over the spirit of a 
nation. We call the national spirit and patriotism of a people that simi¬ 
larity and coincidence of opinions in regard to which another nation is 
diametrically opposed. The Stage is capable of effecting in a high 
degree the general accord of opinion, because she wanders through the 
whole field of human knowledge, exhausts all situations of life, and 
illuminates every corner of the heart; because she unites in herself 
all classes and sects, and possesses the most trodden path to the mind 
and heart. If one principal feature existed in all our dramas ; if our 
poets would unite themselves for this end ; if care in selection were to 
guide all their labors; if they would picture national subjects; if 
we could see a national stage, we should also become a nation. What 
chained ancient Greece so closely together? — what drew the people so 
irresistibly to its theatres ? Nothing, but the patriotic subjects of the 
drama ; the Grecian spirit, the great, the overweighing interests of the 
State and of humanity breathed in them. 

One other merit is due to the Stage; a merit which we mention 
with the more pleasure now, that we hope her suit with her prosecutors 
is already gained. What we have hitherto endeavored to prove, that 
she works effectually upon morals and the mind, may be doubted per- 
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haps by some; but even her enemies have granted that she deserves 
the preference over all the inventions of luxury, and all institutions of 
public amusement. But what she does here is more important than is 
generally believed. Human nature cannot bear to be constantly and 
eternally under the torture of business. The allurements of the senses 
die when they become satiated. Man, cloyed with animal pleasures, 
or fatigued by constant, active toil, thirsts for better and more selected 
pleasures, or casts himself without reserve into a vortex of wild dissipa¬ 
tion, which accelerates his ruin, and destroys the peace of society. 
Bacchanalian orgies, destructive gaming, a thousand follies which idle¬ 
ness invents, are inevitable, if the legislator knows not how to guide 
the inclination of a people. The statesman would be in danger of 
ending the life so generously devoted to the welfare of his country in 
philanthropic spleen ; the learned would sink into tiresome pedantry, 
and the common classes into brutality. The stage is an institution 
where pleasure is united with instruction, repose with activity of the 
mind, amusement with cultivation ; where no power of the soul is over¬ 
wrought to the danger of another ; where no pleasure is enjoyed at the 
expense of the* whole. When suffering gnaws our hearts; when 
gloomy forebodings poison our solitary hours; when the world and its 
cares disgust us; when a thousand burdens oppress our souls, and we 
are stifled by the heavy weight which overhangs us, then the Stage re¬ 
ceives us. In her artificial world we dream away the real one. We 
are regenerated; our sentiments awaken salutary emotions, move our 
slumbering nature, and cause our pulses to beat quicker, and with 
gentler regularity. Here the unfortunate weeps over another’s misery, 
and forgets his own ; the self-sufficient becomes cooled, and the fancied 
secure more cautious; the faint-hearted one becomes a man, and the 
barbarian for the first time learns to feel. And then what a triumph 
for thee, O Nature ! Thou, so often trodden to the earth, yet always 
rising, when men of all classes, all sects, and all nations freed from all 
artificial chains, from the pressure of fate, united by one all-stirring 
sympathy, forget themselves and the world, and approach nearer to their 
divine origin ! Each single one enjoys the rapture which is reflected 
on him from a thousand eyes, and his breast has room but for one feel¬ 
ing— that of being a man. o. c. 


SATURDAY BVENINO. 

It U the ere before the day of rert. 

Calm in hin glory goes the setting sun, 

Like some great warrior whose fame is won 
Through the triumphal arches of the west. 

He leaves a universal peace behind! 

The earth seems quieting each busy scenei 
The golden clouds move in the sky serene, 

To the soA music of the low-voiced wind. 

And all is beauty, love, and peace. Yet more 
Than these, a pure and tlioughtful holiness. 

Seems with sweet joy the silent earth to bless. 

Shed by the angels from heav’n’s open door. 

It is the spirit of the Sabbath, sent to say, 

i>ecsmhsr 23,1844. ^ CaaoMsi*. 
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NEW YEAR FANCIES. 


BT WM. M. O. HOBUea. 


Time’s belfry trembles with another knell! 
Another year hath vanish’d like the snow 
That wastes beneath young April’s melting glance^ 
The forest, naked to tne lightest twig, 

Is now a mournful instrument of sound) 

From which the blast, a wild performer, calls 
Mysterious music, swaying its old boughs ; 

And a deep Spirit Voice, in unison 

Cbaunts tliis wild hymn, in memory of the Lost. 


HYMN. 

t. 

To the sunless land of death 
The poor, white-haired old year 
Hath gone with his children twelve, 
Brave sons and daughters dear: 

And the sides of the wooded hill 
Are threshed by the Storm King’s flail, 
And rusheth through the glen, 

With a hollow sound, the gale. 


Bright openings in the cloud 
(’heered the Old Year’s dying days. 
While he thought of the summer flowerS) 
Or of Autumn’s purple haze ; 

And a dream ‘ that such things were,’ 
Though it bathed in light his heart. 
Was a call from another world, 

And a warning to depart. 


111 . 

liUFt bom of a little flock 
Wert thou, December wild ! 

And, shuddering, looked thy sire 
On his dark, ill-boding child ; 

For a fiend in the Old Man’s cay 
Had screamed a warning loua, 
That the ticel/th one of the band 
Would bring him to his shroud. 


XT. 

More wan his visage grew 
W’hen thy luckless reign began, 
And a chill crept through the veins 
Of the venerable man ; 

And how heartless was thy laugh 
When descending hail and sleet 
On the palsy-shaken form 

Of the bowed old Pilgrim beat! 

VOL. XXV. 18 
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On the dead and shrivelled leaves, 

With a trembling step and slow, 
Craving refuge from the storm. 

Marched uiat hoary man of wo; 

And he roved through church-yards bleak, 
Reading names he loved the best; 

Then in faltering accents prayed 
For a couch of endless rest. 


Now he lieth, stark and mute, 
With the mighty ones of old ; 
He hath gone with all his ioys. 
And his sorrows manifold: 

But seed by the Old Year sown 
Will in other hours uprise. 

And the plants of evil bear, 

Mixed with blossoms for the skies. 

JoMuarf 1, 1845. 


DISCIPLINE AND EFFORT. 


AM AOTBaMTXO aXBTOB. 


Conflict is the principle of all greatness, whether it be muscular, 
mental, or moral. No physical strength is acquired without exertion, 
and the most powerful limb would soon be shorn of its vigor, if it re¬ 
mained unemployed. Uniform effort accomplishes wonders by means 
of the corporeal energies. The popular pedestrian achievements illus¬ 
trate this maxim; which, as far as I can perceive, is their only use. 
By daily exercise in leaping, a child may eventually reach the ceiling 
of a lofty apartment. 

The mind, no less than the body, becomes strenuous and alert by 
combatting its inert tendencies. Although no convert to Jocotot’s theory 
of the ‘ Equality of Human Intelligences,’ yet that continued effort and 
systematic cultivation are the chief causes of the remarkable inequali¬ 
ties, which are perceptible to all, cannot, I think, be doubted by any, 
who reflect at all upon the subject. The intellectual veteran may be 
great also in proportion to the number and depth of his scars. Defeat, 
in some minds, only stimulates determination ; and probably no grand 
object has ever been accomplished, without many previous and signal 
failures. These excite to more arduous effort. They are epochs in 
the mental history, and elicit latent energies, and give renewed courage, 
and perhaps furnish a glimmering light to other and more auspicious 
means. The eminent Christian philosopher. Doctor Dick, has remarked, 
that it may be laid down as a kind of axiom, to which few exceptions 
will occur, that great discoveries in science, and improvements in art, 
are never to be expected but as the result of knowledge, combined with 
unwearied investigation. Those useful inventions even, which have 
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been imputed to chance, would have been unavailable and forgotten, 
had not the accidental discoveries been made known to minds that 
‘ viewed them in all their bearings, and traced them to all their legiti¬ 
mate consequences.’ And when men of science propose some object 
of utility or discovery, how long must that object be kept in view ; how 
varied must be the conjectures and means; how hopeless often, yet how 
untiring, will be the pursuit, until the vision has become so keen, and 
the grasp so strong, that complete success is secured. What profound 
meditation, what research, what power of decision, what subjection of 
weariness, impatience, distrust, despondence, and what years of perse¬ 
verance, did the discovery of the principle of gravitation cost! A prin¬ 
ciple no less wonderful for its simplicity, than for the magnificence of 
its effects. And how gloriously was the discoverer rewarded ! And 
not only in the security of the object of his pursuit, but also in the vastly 
increased power of his intellectual capacity. 

Moral greatness, although of an immensely higher order than the 
others, is attained in like manner. Only moral greatness is truly sub¬ 
lime. The gladiator may discipline his sinews, and compete almost in 
strength, even, with his maddened adversary. And there are modem 
as well as ancient names, which awaken pity, if not contempt, for their 
owners, on account of the fearful perversion of their splendid talents. 
But when we hear of the illustrious philanthropist, Howard, the soul, 
debased it may be, bends with instinctive homage, and feels as if a ray 
from his beatified spirit illumed and purified its purposes. While Na¬ 
poleon, like the fabled eastern genii, traversed the affrighted earth, and 
marked his footsteps with human blood, our own Washington rose 
like another luminary upon the troubled scene of American politics, 
and with no marvellous intellectual ability, but with the tranquil might 
of moral majesty, he pursued the narrow path of duty, and blenched 
neither to the power of adversaries, nor to the influence of affection. 
He had no noon-day brightness, no declining splendor. His whole course 
was light and glory, and he left a perennial and heavenly brilliancy on 
our national horizon. 

Ambition and necessity are the common stimulants to exertion. Ig¬ 
norance and indolence often degrade the objects of the former; and 
their sphere and means are alike contemptible. A desire for precedence 
in fashion, in expensive entertainments, in furniture, equipage, dress, 
wealth, etc., is a certain indication of intellectual and moral meanness. 
It is impossible that rational beings, if mentally superior to the most or¬ 
dinary of mortals, can have other feelings than self-contempt and self- 
abasement for their voluntary degradation, when they enter on the career 
of competition for these things with those who are incapable of higher 
attainments. This prostitution of nobler faculties mingles indignation 
with pity for such subjects of vulgar ambition. Rarely indeed do the 
sublunary objects of man comport with his intellectual elevation and 
moral responsibility. Genuine patriotism and disinterested benevolence, 
at long intervals, as the light-house to the nocturnal mariner, guide and 
cheer, and show how safe, and how pleasant were the troubled wanderei^ 
if the whole dark wilderness were thus illuminated. 

Necessity is the great lever of mental improvement; and a mighty 
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power to move it is found in the domestic affections. The stupid have 
become intelligent; the indolent, active ; the timid, daring ; and those 
whom only the softest winds of heaven were permitted to visit, have 
under this influence, unshrinkingly breasted adversity in all its fearful 
bearings, not only in its physical sufferings, ‘but in the proud man^s con¬ 
tumely,’ and in the contempt of them, ‘ whose fathers they would have 
scorned to set with the dogs of their flock.’ Perhaps many instances 
are known to all ; for, in the frequent and great fluctuations of property 
in our country, if some remain unscathed, they will find others in their 
own circle of relatives or acquaintances, far less fortunate. One whom 
I well knew, both in prosperity and adversity, was a remarkable instance 
of the unpromising materials which are sometimes called into the ser¬ 
vice of affliction, and of the untiring determination of maternal love. 
The whole of the subsequent sketch, except the names, is literally true. 

Mrs. Stewart’s father was a highly respectable lawyer. His practice 
was large and lucrative. His moral standard was elevated ; and his 
character was not only that of strict integrity, but was also highly hon¬ 
orable. This epithet I use in opposition to modem chivalry, which was 
once synonymous with honor, but now appears to designate a class of 
men who have no control over their passions, and whose absorbing prin¬ 
ciple is revenge. Mr. Lyman was manly, liberal and generous, in all 
his dealings, pecuniary and moral; and incapable of meanness in any 
of its departments. He had strong sympathies and deep affections, 
which were concealed from ordinary observation by a reserved manner, 
that sometimes had the appearance of sternness. He had also what 
may probably have been thought a fastidious idea of female delicacy ; 
and his views of female education and intellectual culture were far in 
advance of his time. 

All these paternal qualities had a powerful, constant, but impercep¬ 
tible influence on the formation of his daughter’s character. Mrs. 
Lyman was an intelligent woman, who lived but for her family. Both 
from a sense of duty and respect for her husband’s opinions, she con¬ 
formed to his wishes regarding their children, and without differing from 
him in any respect, save one, on which her judgment, had it prevailed, 
would have much diminished their daughter’s subsequent trials. Mrs. 
Lyman knew the subject on which she dissented from Mr. Lyman, to 
have a momentous influence on domestic respectability as well as hap¬ 
piness. But when she perceived her remonstrances to be ineffectual, 
she quietly acquiesced in his decision. She w^as an admirable house¬ 
hold manager; but as her husband believed that an ample property, and 
a suitable number of domestics, should exonerate the mistress from per¬ 
sonal aid and anxious care, she so ordered her family concerns, that he 
was unconscious how much attention, and service also, she gave to his 
well-ordered establishment. And as property was not then so insecure 
and floating as it afterward became, he did not apprehend that his daugh¬ 
ter might ever need the means to furnish herself with every constituent 
of domestic comfort and respectability. 

Miss Lyman was a warm-hearted, credulous, high-minded girl; if 
utter scorn and abhorrence of every thing mean in thought and action 
merit that appellation. Her conduct and character were under the con- 
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trolling influence of her feelings; and as they were ardent, liberal and 
romantic, she was encompassed by a false lustre no less delusive to her¬ 
self than to others ; for moral principle alone can produce what is truly 
excellent, noble and permanent. She was called, and considered her¬ 
self to be, independent, because she unequivocally exhibited her regard 
and repugnance on all occasions, even when the latter found its aliment 
in the highest social position; and the former its attraction in very subor¬ 
dinate ranks. She had occasional opportunities, and delightedly availed 
herself of them to draw forth both mental intelligence and modest and 
oppressed merit from obscurity, and to secure to them that favor, which 
her disinterested patronage could claim. To those individuals and to 
others, whom she loved and honored, she was truly unpretending and 
humble, although haughtiness was no indefinite feature of her character. 
But that haughtiness had not its ^urce in any physical elevation. She 
loved and respected moral worth wherever she found it; but she was a 
worshipper of mind, and the brilliancy of extraordinary talents was too 
dazzling to her fancy to permit a perception of any moral blemish that 
accompanied them. She was conscious of intellectual superiority to 
the generality of her associates ; and on this supposed elevation was 
founded a pride, which she in vain sought wholly to extinguish in sub¬ 
sequent life, when she was governed by a far purer and nobler principle. 
Having never felt the privation, she was ignorant of the value of com¬ 
forts and of necessaries as well as of luxuries ; and the self-complacency 
induced by wealth, or by any merely outward distinction, was an object 
of her deep contempt. Her pride was stimulated also by the undoubted 
friendship and confidence of many gifted beings, whose manifest superi¬ 
ority to herself, instead of creating envy, increased her self-consequence; 
for their regard was an evidence that however unequal was her mind, 
they found in her a congeniality of taste and pursuit. She considered* 
it to be a privilege ^d honor to revolve as a satellite around those lumi¬ 
nous intelligences, and to reflect their light. She was withal animated, 
enthusiastic, and sincere ; and although she had no pretensions to per- 
sonal beauty, she was followed, flattered, courted; much of which, 
however, was caused by her social position, and the wide but discrimi¬ 
nating hospitality of her parents. She was fervently loved, and invete- 
rately hated. As there was neither prudence, nor moderation in her 
own feelings, she could scarcely be an object of mere indifference to 
any who knew her. 

There needs little sagacity, or worldly knowledge, to perceive that 
such a female as Miss Lyman would not pass quietly through life or 
meet with only common calamities. Indeed, her whole character chal¬ 
lenged vicissitude, disappointment, and anguish of spirit. But, of the 
‘ uses of adversity,’ that was not the least valuable, which separated the 
chaff from the wheat on the long catalogue of her friends ; neither were 
tried and true hearts the least ‘ precious jewels’ which she found in its 
‘ ugly and venomous head.’ 

She married in her own station of life, and the surrounding influences 
promised permanent happiness and prosperity. But in the prime of ex¬ 
istence, when perhaps human feeling is more vital and vivid than at 
any other period, Mrs. Stewart became the sole and destitute parent of 
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a large family of young children. For some time her mind seemed 
paralyzed. There was no living being from whom she might claim 
relief, or guidance. The Christian faith that she had recently expe¬ 
rienced, alone saved her from despair; and that faith was too incipient 
and too faint, to sustain and direct her, as in her later years. All per¬ 
sonal considerations became permanently extinct. She had little con¬ 
sciousness of suffering, or of desire, except for her children. But she 
had lived in an ideal world. She was as ignorant of human nature, 
and of the pecuniary concerns of life, as were the objects of her care. 
She felt as if mother and children had been transported to an inter¬ 
minable desert, whence there was no hope of escape, and where were 
no means of subsistence. 

Mrs. Stewart’s first resource was an impressive illustration of her 
entire ignorance of the practical world. She had great self-confidence; 
she trusted not only in her maternal love, her mental energy, and her 
power of endurance, but also in her competency to choose her own way. 
Therefore, without communicating her purpose to those who might have 
convinced her of its fallacy, or instructed her regarding the means, 
she resolved to edit a literary paper. There were then but a very few 
in the Union, and none in that section of the country. For the commence¬ 
ment, she relied on herself, and a treasure in her possession, composed 
of friends’ manuscripts, and choice selections from various authors; 
for her necessities admitted no delay; and she hoped that her missile, 
when sent to those who loved, and were qualified to aid her, might secure 
their ample and efficient support. But she first dispersed her introduc¬ 
tory sheet gratuitousfy among her neighbors and mere acquaintances; 
for in her pride of independence, she endeavored to acquire patronage 
before she sought literary assistance. She made no previous engage¬ 
ment with her printer, his charge absorbed all her available means; and 
she obtained not a single subscriber ! This failure corroborated her in¬ 
creasing convictions of the heartlessness and selfishness of the world. 
It is true that her paper evinced entire ignorance of whatever apper¬ 
tained to the undertaking, except the materials of which it should be 
composed ; and the terms were so low, that only a very extensive circu¬ 
lation could make it the source of any emolument. She had been too 
proud to solicit, otherwise than by the specimen of her proposed enter¬ 
prise ; and that pride would still less brook to remonstrate or to inquire 
into the cause of her disappointment. There might have been kindness 
in forbearing to give encouragement; for judicious persons must have 
perceived the failure to be inevitable. From the commencement of her 
pecuniary misfortunes, she had entirely secluded herself from society; 
and this defeat was not calculated to throw her upon the sympathies of 
those around her. 

Mrs. Stewart had many and kind friends. Her pride had revolted 
from receiving gifts in money; but she now obtained a loan, and opened 
a small trimming shop. Her stock was so limited, and her profits so 
trivial, that she soon perceived her pecuniary responsibility would be 
increased rather than diminished, by continuing this employment. She 
could devise no resource except her needle; and this was a forlorn 
hope; for although her taste as well as her education had made her 
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neat and thorough in whatever she performed, yet as she was entirely 
ignorant of the lucrative departments of millinery and dress-making, she 
could expect but limited relief from her utmost efforts; which must be 
superadded to the labor of domestic avocations, and the care of her 
children, which no other claim ever induced her to slight, or to remit 
She had a vigorous constitution, uniform health, unblenching purpose, 
and a perennial fountain of maternal love. These materials enabled 
her uniformly to pursue her employment through one, and often through 
two nights in the week. But there are bounds, upon which neither 
mind nor matter can trespass with impunity; and these bounds are 
narrow in proportion to previous indulgence. All the physical occupa¬ 
tions of Mrs. Stewart were unremitting, unaccustomed and arduous. 
Her heart and intellect were ardent and elastic, yet the pressure on 
both was so incessant, the struggle so earnest and continual, the future 
so encompassed by * clouds and darkness,’ the present so forlorn, that 
the corporeal citadel gave symptoms of weakness, and thereby awakened 
an apprehension more agonizing than any that had been experienced. 
The barb of every grief pierced the mother, rather than the individual 
Therefore, to die — to leave her children orphans on worldly sympathy 
and compassion — was the consummation of all endurable anguish to her 
soul. This pungent and overwhelming dread could not be tranquillized 
by reason ; and for years was unsubdued even by religion. From the 
earliest period of her poverty Mrs. Stewart’s friends had urged her to 
become a teacher. But the employment was repugnant to her judg¬ 
ment as it was to her inclination. It was hostile to the habits of her 
whole life. She doubted, moreover, if she had patience that would be 
at all equivalent to the demand. But if she would exist for her chil¬ 
dren, and supply their necessities, there was then no other alternative. 

Mrs. Stewart had long withdrawn from the world. She had relin¬ 
quished all literary and nearly all social intercourse. Except that her 
affections survived, and their intensity increased, she and all around her 
were so changed she might have fancied, that not only her nature had 
been transformed to what was totally unlike her former self, but that 
she had become an inhabitant of another planet than the earth. This 
diversity affected her chiefly as it regarded her children; and all remi- 
niscences of privileges and enjoyments were bitter on theirs, and not on 
her own account. Her new avocation brought harassing cares, in addi- 
tion to maternal anxieties. There arose, also, a necessity for almost in¬ 
discriminate collision with the beings who surrounded her, which requi¬ 
red great self-denial, not only because she had so long secluded herself 
from social communion, but because the sphere of her intercourse so 
widened, as to make her acquainted with much, both of manners and of 
morals, which she had never previously known. Polished life conceals 
many things that would revolt pure taste and strict principle. It is 
doubtless a conservator also from some evils, as well as a covering to 
others. As mere annoyances and vexations, perhaps there are none 
greater to those whose sentiments and habits, and moral code have been 
of higher order than the vulgarities of unrefined people, who have a low 
moral standard. Unless we are conscious of the ennobling and puri¬ 
fying influence of genuine religion, we shall be at a loss to account for 
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the evidently superior dignity and refinement which we shall ahrays 
find in real Christians, however humble their station, and however limi¬ 
ted their understanding and advantages. 

Mrs. Stewart was a successful teacher, for she was faithful and un¬ 
wearied in the discharge of her new duties. But she was not a woman 
who could ever become popular. She found warm friends and bitter 
enemies, as in former years. She had always a mortifying conscious¬ 
ness of many defects ; but she had learned to perceive that much which 
she had once valued as sterling excellence, and as evidence of superior 
endowments, was radically wrong: and although both her natural cha¬ 
racter and superinduced principles, alike impelled her to unremitting 
efforts to control and subdue her feelings, enough remained to avert the 
regard of those whom she neither loved nor respected. She did not, as 
formerly, treat such persons with coldness or contempt; but through all 
the courtesy, which she knew it her duty to manifest to them, her feel¬ 
ings, despite of effort were exhibited. Pride was the denunciation that 
desolated of kind feeling every heart in which the suspicion of such a 
sin existed against her. ‘ What has she to be proud of?’ was the scorn¬ 
ful remark of all who understood no claim that could not be estimated 
by dollars and cents. 

But a different and far deeper affliction shadowed Mrs. Stewart’s 
whole subsequent life. She never desired popular favor. Her charac¬ 
ter was always superior to such an object. She was entirely disquali¬ 
fied to cater for a taste so vulgar, so undiscriminating and so capricious 
as that of the people. The approbation and love of her friends w ere 
perhaps too dear. But if assured that she was in the path of strict and 
holy duty, she was neither alarmed nor much disturbed by menace or 
obloquy, or ridicule. Yet, unwittingly and foolishly, she had incurred 
her own keen self-reproach, and contumelious treatment from others. 
As the character and incidents now presented are those of real life, the 
most impressive moral that may be derived from them, may be found 
in the circumstances connected with the wasting regret to which I have 
alluded. 

In this country at least, no amount of wealth can exonerate parents 
from the duty to instruct their daughters, not only in the management 
but also in the details of domestic affairs. A defect in this respect may 
be, and probably often is, fatal both to property and happiness. No 
toil, no self-denial, can subsequently supply altogether this deficiency in 
the female head of a family, especially if she be a mother; for filial 
claims are even more engrossing and imperative. Mrs. Stewart was 
eminently diligent and active by temperament and habit. She had sold 
her wardrobe and every ornament; and her dress was always singular 
for its plainness. But although self-denying in an uncommon degree, 
she knew not how to economise; or more properly, she had no measure 
of the art to make something out of nothing; nor to make an appear¬ 
ance without adequate means. She could not cover poverty with the 
semblance of plenty. She learned that almost every thing which the 
habits of her whole life had made seemingly necessary might be relin¬ 
quished. But this knowledge was slowly acquired, through many years. 
She was injudicious in her plans, calculating neither upon contingencies 
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nor disappointments. She was also subjected to numerous frauds in her 
pecuniary concerns. All these difficulties — the consequence of defec¬ 
tive instruction — added to the claims of her large family, involved her 
in obligations that she was unable to meet, although she received liberal 
patronage. 

And here I feel it incumbent upon me to remark, that the emoluments 
of female teachers are discreditable to the humanity, to the intelligence, 
and to the liberality of the country. Those teachers often are ladies of 
education and refinement, who have been accustomed to wealth and in¬ 
dulgence, and yet who cheerfully submit to a wasting, arduous employ¬ 
ment, for a remuneration that requires strict economy in a single wo¬ 
man, if she would secure resources for age and sickness; and for a 
mother, it excludes all such ability ; and independently of personal con¬ 
siderations, adds the deep and incessant solicitude of maternal love. Pa¬ 
rents in boasted New-England even, with a moderate income, purchase 
ornaments for their children at a price which would excite indignation 
if demanded by a faithful teacher for daily toil. Those fathers who 
sanction this ungenerous and unjust procedure by their example and in¬ 
fluence, should consider the possibility that their own daughters, nursed 
in the lap of luxury and indulgence, may yet be dependent on such 
parsimonious support. 

Debt is an evil of great magnitude to every person of moral integrity* 
This evil is often much enhanced by circumstances and character. 
And where there is a consciousness that U might have been avoided, at 
whatever cost, the affliction, the regret, the sense of degradation in some 
minds become keen and overwhelming. This combination of feelings 
seemed less endurable to Mrs. Stewart than all the griefs of her past 
life. To them, as divine dispensations, it was her duty to submit; but 
it was no less incumbent upon her to cherish a piercing and constant 
remembrance of her pecuniary obligations, to stimulate invention as 
well as effort; and the possibility to remove this fearful incubus, added 
suspense to its other evils. To exonerate herself from this burthen, Mrs. 
Stewart adopted several plans beside instruction; some of which par¬ 
tially succeeded, and others were not only entire fliilures, but increased 
the embarrassments they were designed to remedy. One of the latter 
was a volume which she published upon a special pecuniary emergence. 
It was a signal supremacy of principle over pride. Mrs. Stewart 
would not voluntarily have assumed a literary enterprise in which she 
might not expect to secure honor as well as profit. She knew her inca- 

S to write an admirable or permanent work. But she imagined 
f competent to accomplish an ephemeral production for harmless 
amusement, if it might not aspire to a more elevated object. Had cir- 
cumstances allowed sufficient time, her humble aim would probably 
have been successful. Even the very brief period she could command, 
might have claimed the pecuniary recompense she required, had not the 
typographical department, though done by experienced publishers, been 
so wretched as to crowd the book with errors, some of which were ridi¬ 
culous, as well as violations of style and grammar. 

It is probable none will doubt, that the afflictions which have been 
related, and others, and perhaps greater, that may be imagined, made 
VOL. xzv. 10 
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Mrs. Stewart a wiser and a better woman. But that she would have 
been less happy had she continued in the bosom of prosperity, few may 
be inclined to believe. The atmosphere of fashion, wealth and splen¬ 
dor is so luminous and dazzling, that to the unpractised eye the evils 
which they involve are imperceptible; yet those evils are numerous 
and great, and more keenly felt because selfishness and a morbid sensi¬ 
tiveness to suffering are the legitimate effects of flattery and corporeal 
indulgence. Although Mrs. Stewart’s adversity was greatly aggrava¬ 
ted by her former experience and habits, yet many of the temptations, 
and trials, and follies, to which she was then obnoxious, and less quali¬ 
fied to resist, disappeared with her social station. Her adversity was 
moreover the means of Christian faith. She previously knew nothing 
but the poetry of religion^ which is but a gossamer defence in the present 
as well as final conflict, that requires the whole gospel panoply. And, 
though altogether different, the enjoyments of true piety are deeper, as 
they are more durable, than worldly pleasures. Mrs. Stewart’s sorrows 
secured to her also another essential to genuine happiness, which she 
found in her ability and disposition to be serviceable to others in various 
ways beside being the respected teacher and beloved friend of many 
youthful females. Could continued prosperity have secured to her im¬ 
munity from the calamities that throng every condition of mortal exis¬ 
tence, she might probably have supposed that usefulness to her fellow 
beings, her own mental and moral improvement, and a well-founded 
hope of future felicity, were even far more than equivalent to the priva¬ 
tion of uniform temporal happiness, and the uninterrupted experience 
of numerous and heavy afflictions. 


DIRGE FOR AN INFANT. 


BT A MKW OONTRIBtJTOB. 


Lay her gently in the dust; 
Grievous task, but oh ! ye must! 
Hear the sentence, ‘ Elarth to earth, 
Spirit to immortal birth :* 

Youthful, gentle, undefiled, 

Angels nurture now the cliild! 

Upward soaring, like the dove. 
Bearing with her chains of love, 
Not to draw her spirit back, 

But to smooth her upward track. 
Her, the youngest of thy fold, 
Angels watch with love untold! 

Said not oft her pleading eyes 
That they longed for purer skies; 
When the sob and crystal tear 
Spoke of rough’ning billows here. 
Prayed ye not that she might rest 
On her heavenly Father’s breast ? 
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the * Rock of Ages* trust ' 

That which was enslirined in dust; 

Robed in ever-spolless white. 

In an atmosphere of light, 

By the never-failing springs 
Rrats she now her weary wings. 

Give the spirit back to God, 

And its vesture to the sod! 

Life henceforth will miss a ray, 

Kindled but to pass away; 

Bearing a celestial name, 

Angels tend the vestal flame! 


LETTERS FROM CUBA. 


MDHBBR VOT7R. 


HavamOf December^ 1844. 

Dear Friend : Scarcely had I finished my last letter, explaining the 
gradual encroachments of the executive government in this island on 
its public institutions, when I was presented with a work published 
lately, entitled ‘ Notes on Cuba, by a Physician and upon a hasty 
perusal, at once resolved to use its contents for your benefit, thereby 
making you acquainted with very interesting details of the country, to 
which I could not do equal justice ; pointing out at the same time the 
er/ors of my senior traveller. From a general examination of his 
‘ Notes,’ I readily give him the credit of possessing quick perceptions, 
and of being feelingly alive to whatever immediately affects his senses. 
His descriptions of the country are correct, and the landscape and 
phenomena of nature are no where more strikingly delineated than in 
his glowing pictures. 

Of his trip to Guines on the rail-road, we read : ‘We were thus 
carried by well-stocked farms, surrounded by hedges of aloes, their 
dagger-pointed and stiff long leaves closely interlaced, bidding defiance 
to either ingress or egress, while from the centre of these clustered 
lances, erect flowering stems, with twined branchlets and cup-like blos¬ 
soms, raised their candelabra forms a score of feet high, in their prim¬ 
ness looking more like the work of art than nature. Then came the 
square-trimmed lime hedge, with its small clusters of white flowers 
yielding their perfume to the air, equally impenetrable to manor beast; 
and next long lines of uncemented stone fences, built of the jagged 
honey-comb coral rock that abounds throughout the country. These 
often enclosed whole acres of luscious fragrant pines, each sustained 
by a short foot-stalk above the circle of thorny leaves compassing the 
plants that were spread low over the ground ; some were still small and 
blue with the half-withered flowerets that blossom all over the fruit: 
others were ripe, large and of a golden hue, while a few of the hardier 
kind but less esteemed, were of a reddish green tint. 
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* Now we passed by fields of plantains growing thickly together, 
bearing above their frail trunks heavy bunches of green fruit, with 
their terminating cones of unfructified flowers, their long tender fan-like 
leaves, tom in shreds by the winds and drooping around ragged and 
bruised, giving them the appearance of a crowd of slatterns in dis¬ 
habille. Surrounding us on every side, many other valued treasures 
of our hot-houses springing from the rich soil, arrested the attention by 
their foliage, or flowers not wearing moreover the sickly look of pam¬ 
pered care, but fresh and vigorous, tended by Nature’s skilful hand. 

< But the trees of the tropics alone are an inexhaustible source of 
admiration and wonder to the stranger. We were soon beyond the 
immediate neighborhood of the city,(Havana,^ its gardens, its farms and 
its hamlets; and their places were suppliea by extensive sugar and 
coffee estates, with their large potreros and woodlands. Here the royal 
palm, queen of the forest, met the eye on every side. Sometimes isola¬ 
ted and irregularly scattered over fields of sugar-cane with their tall 
straight trunks and their tufted crowns of long, branch-like fringed 
leaves, waving and trembling in every breeze, and glistening in the 
rays of the sun, they stood like so many guardian spirits of the land 
keeping watch over the rich verdure, stretching far in the distance 
beneath them. Now in long avenues of turned Corinthian columns, 
their long leaves reaching across and intermingling, forming one con¬ 
tinuous high-sprung arch, and their trunks glossed with white lichen as 
with paint, they led the eye to the country mansion of the planter with 
its cool verandahs and its back-ground of neatly-thatched negro- 
houses, while in the adjoining potreros large clumps of them sheltered 
with their shade the cattle grazing peacefully at their feet.^ 

And again when in Quines: ‘ Slowly promenading under the 

porches of the houses, I could not refrain from occasionally peeping 
into the parlors and chambers as I passed their large iron-grated win¬ 
dows. But the inmates were all up, and although now and then a fair 
Seiiora might be seen in dishabille, the whole household was generally 
engaged in the duties of the day, for the Creole is always an early 
riser. Several were engaged in sweeping the pavements; others were 
clustered around the milkman’s cow, which had been brought to their 
doors, and were waiting their turn to have their pitchers filled from the 
slow stream; while a calf tied just without tasting distance looked 
piteously on, and at times showed signs of impatience, as he saw his 
morning meal borne off. When all had been supplied he was muzzled, 
and his halter tied to the extremity of the cow’s tail. One rush to the 
bag was tried but the cruel netting frustrated all attempts to taste the 
bland fluid, and the poor animal quietly followed in the rear as the man 
drove his cow to the houses of his other customers. 

‘ At other doors the malojero was counting out his small bundles of 
green fodder, each containing a dozen stalks of Indian com, with the 
leaves and tassels attached, the common daily food of the horse. On 
their pack-horses were bundles of small-sized sugar-cane neatly trim¬ 
med and cut into short pieces, and selected small on account of their 
superior richness, offering to the Creole a grateful refreshment during 
the heat of the noon. Others carried large matted panniers slung over 
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their clumsy straw saddles, filled with fine ripe oranges, the favorite 
and healthy morning repast of the native and the stranger, the well 
and the invalid. As the day progressed, mounted monteros were seen 
galloping through the streets, just arrived from their farms; each with 
his loose shirt worn over his pantaloons, its tail fluttering in the breeze, 
while his long sword lashed to his waist by a handkerchief, dangled at 
his back. Then there was the heavy cart laden with sugar, for the 
railroad d4p6t, drawn by eight strong oxen, the front pair some twenty 
feet in advance of the rest, its freight of boxes bound down firmly with 
cords and covered with raw hides. By its side the driver stalked, 
dressed in a loose shirt and trousers, which once may have been white, 
but now closely resembled the soil in their hue, and a high-peaked 
straw hat, with a wide rim, on his head. He held in his hand a long 
pole, armed with a goad, with which he urged forward his slow-moving 
team, often striking the sharp nail at its extremity, repeatedly into the 
flank of an ox, until the poor animal, in his endeavors to escape, seemed 
to drag the whole load by his sole strength. Other carts were return¬ 
ing to their distant sugar estates, laden with planks cut into proper sizes 
and fastened in packages, each containing all the sides to make a sugar 
box; thus put up by our ingenious northern friends for the Cuba 
market.’ 

‘ The arridro with his pack-horses, eight or a dozen in number, was 
also urging them on by his voice and the occasional crack of his whip, 
while 5iey staggered under their heavy loads of charcoal, kegs of 
molasses, or of aguardiente, (rum,) and the halter of each being tied to 
the extremity of the tail of the horse before, moved in single files care¬ 
fully picking their way. Suddenly one of the hindmost would stop to 
survey the path, when there would be such a general stretching of tails 
that bid fair to leave some of them in the state of Tam O’ Shanter’s 
mare after her hard-won race. The whip of the arriero would how¬ 
ever soon remove the difliculty, and the long line would again move 
forward.’ 

The pictures of the country in the vicinity of Guines; the negro- 
pranks on Twelfth-day and their dances; the cock-pit and cock-fight¬ 
ing ; the madruga baths and scenery ; and above all the detailed 
accounts of the Carlota Coffee estate, are accurate, and leave true and 
vivid impressions. You must excuse my quotations, which will be 
the means of making you acquainted not only with the book, but like¬ 
wise with the condition of Cuba as far as the external world is concerned. 

‘ There are several beautiful drives near Matanzas,’ says our author; 
' but those which no stranger should neglect are that to the Cumbre, 
the ridge of the high hill rising north of the city, and that to the valley 
of the Yumuri, which it separates from the sea. Accompanied by a 
friend at whose house I was slaying I left the city in a volante before 
sunrise, and following a road of the roughest kind, which passing be¬ 
hind the handsome barracks and the airy large hospital situated on the 
slope of the hill, wound up its steep acclivity, I gained the narrow ridge 
of the Cumbre. Here, as I walked along the level road, I knew not 
on which side to fix my eye, so beautiful were the landscapes that sur¬ 
rounded me. Seaward, the widely-extended ocean, with numerous 
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vessels on its great highway, the Gulf Stream, and more than thirty 
miles of the shores were included in a single view. Then there was 
the long broad bay of Matanzas, dwindled in size and looking like a 
majestic river with its fleet of vessels riding at anchor, and the city at 
its head covering the level plain and creeping up the hill beyond it. 
On the other side of the ridge, far down below our very feet, lay the 
lovely valley of the Yumuri, with its grounds now broken into sharp 
peaks, now gently undulating; its cane-fields with their pea-green ver¬ 
dure, and the dark green foliage of the tall palms scattered irregularly 
over them; its orange groves and luxuriant plantations with broad 
waving leaves; its cocoas, its almonds and its coffee, with here and 
there a gigantic Ceiba spreading out its massive arms high in air. As 
the mist, which in different parts hung over the scene, rose in fleecy 
masses, or gradually dissolved in the increasing heat of day, and farm 
after farm, and cottage after cottage, became lit by the bright sun’s 
rays, throwing into bold relief the illuminated portions, while the rest 
still lay in the deep shade of the Cumbre, a landscape was presented 
that I had never seen rivalled even amidst the picturesque scenery of 
Switzerland. 

‘ The valley is very small, which indeed adds to its beauty, and is so 
completely hemmed in on every side by high precipices, that it seems 
entirely cut off from the rest of the world : while the oriental and quiet 
air it presents is in strong contrast with the busy city just by it, and the 
long extent of mountainous region stretching far in the distance beyond. 
At the foot of the height on which I stood, a small cottage was perched 
on the very summit of a small conical hill, and with all the appurte¬ 
nances of the farm-yard, lay like a picture below me; the objects were 
much diminished in size, but the crowing of the cock and the bleating 
of the kids came distinctly on the ear and heightened the interest of the 
scene. The whole formed a lovely secluded nook, and one could not 
refrain from envy of the happy lot of the montero whose home it was. 
But the heart was pained on recurring to the past history of the vale : 
and while fancy sketched the scenes of murder and carnage which this 
place had witnessed, of its once peaceful people, it seemed well that 
the name of the neighboring city should be so significant of the event. 
It was here, that in 1511, numbers of the aborigines were cruelly mas¬ 
sacred by the Spaniards, and the remnant driven by blood-hounds to the 
surrounding heights, were forced in despair to throw themselves over 
their brinks into the river below, crying out * Yo moir,^ I die ; whence 
the name of the vale and river. 

‘ On the ridge were several private residences, into one of which we 
were invited by its owner, who gave us that scarce article on a Cuba 
farm, a glass of fresh milk. In our descent to the city several varied 
and beautiful views of it, and of the harbor and shipping, were presented; 
and when we reached the base of the hill, a short but rapid drive brought 
us into the gap, through which the Yumuri escapes from the valley. 
High precipices rose on each side, their summits crowned with a luxu¬ 
riant growth, while from the overhanging walls of the southern side 
immense stalactites of various hues hung in irregular and grand fes¬ 
toons, amid which the entrance to a large cave was plainly visible. At 
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its base the little river had expanded into a placid miniature lake, and 
beyond, through the cleft mountain, was seen the vale itself.’ 

You must next be made acquainted with the picturesque description 
of the Ceiba and the Jaguey : ‘ Soon after entering a coffee estate I 
passed by one of those giants of a tropical forest, a powerful Ceiba, 
with its large tall trunk fixed to the soil by huge braces projecting from 
it in different directions, and rising branchless and erect sixty feet, 
where it threw out immense horizontal arms of massive timber. The 
extremities of these only were subdivided into branches and twigs, 
which covered by foliage, formed an umbrella-shaped canopy over the 
whole. But although themselves free from leaves, these stout arms sup¬ 
ported on their broad surfaces a luxuriant garden of air-plants. There 
were the wild pines in close set hedges, with gutter-shaped leaves and cup¬ 
like cavities filled with the condensed dews of night, serving as cisterns 
for the winged tribes during the long drought of winter. Other species 
in branches of strings hung pendant, or in fan-like shapes spread close 
to their foster parent; while some as the night-blooming ceres with hairy 
coats, like long creeping insects, clung to the sides and under surfaces 
of the branches, or wound around the trunk itself. Nor was this garden 
devoid of beauty. A partial glimpse could here and there be had of 
flowers of the brightest scarlet, of the richest brown, and of a delicate 
pink, exciting vain longings in the beholder to explore their aerial beds. 
Not far from this tree was another as large, enclosed in the deadly em¬ 
braces of the Jaguey-marcho ; it was a mortal struggle for mastery be¬ 
tween the two giants ; but how powerful soever had been the Ceiba, it 
was evident from the size of the other, the multiplied folds of its arms 
around the trunk of its foster parent, and its luxuriant branches and 
foliage already overtopping it, that the victory would soon belong to the 
parasite. Near was a Jaguey-marcho standing alone ; the death of its 
victim had long been effected ; and it pompously raised its distorted 
trunk, and spread its irregular foliage, where once before its noble-look¬ 
ing parent had stood in all its beauty.’ 

The writer should have mentioned that the poets of Cuba have adopted 
the Jaguey as the emblem of ingratitude. Equally true is the follow¬ 
ing : ‘ I had now gained the foot of the hill and commenced ascending 
its winding path amid irregular masses of jagged coral rock, of which 
the whole range seemed composed, and which, from the sharp points it 
presents over its whole surface, has received the very significant name 
of ‘ dog’s teeth.’ It was every where perforated by round holes of vari¬ 
ous sizes traversing in every direction, the whole looking like some thick 
paste, that had been suddenly petrified while in a state of violent ebulli¬ 
tion. Here the ingenious Leibig could see his theory verified in forests 
of heavy timber springing from beds of barren rock, their roots pene¬ 
trating into the holes and fissures, fixing the trunk firmly to the earth; 
while on the soilless bed rank air-plants, covered with their interlaced 
roots the petreous surface, or in clumps suspended in the air, clung to 
every tree. 

‘ The foliage above was so thick that the rays of the sun penetrated 
only here and there through the almost twilight-shade that shed a soft¬ 
ness on all below, where the dews of night hung in pearly drops on 
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every leaf. Nothing could exceed the air of solitude reigning through¬ 
out this primeval forest. Scarcely a bird was seen amid its foliage or 
a sound heard, save the faint murmur of the east wind through the thick 
canopy over head, and the boring of the worm penetrating the fallen 
timber. Even the solitary whistle of the small day-owl, and the occa¬ 
sional and distant clacking of the arri^ro, tended only to increase the 
sense of loneliness. It is in forests like this that the hutia loves to dwell; 
the wild-cat to hide her young, and the wild-dog to build his lair. Amid 
its deep recesses the runaway negro also seeks a home in some secret 
cave, spending his days in sleep and his nights in prowling about the 
borders of the neighboring estates.* 

‘ The Creole,* the author remarks in another part of his work, alluding 
to the countrymen ‘ or monteros, is a finished orator, graceful in his 
actions and in his expressions. While talking his whole frame 
is in motion ; and one ignorant of the Spanish, could almost guess the 
drift of the conversation by his pantomime. I once listened to a most 
graphic description of William Tell*s shooting the apple off his son*8 
head by a magoral (overseer) of a sugar estate. In one of my excur¬ 
sions I dined at the same table with him, and had been relating some 
anecdotes of courage, when he in his turn told that story. He was seated 
when he commenced, but warming with the subject, he arose from his 
chair, and as the story proceeded, presented in succession the anxious 
crowd of spectators, the patient unconscious child, the firm father and 
the stern tyrant, in tableaux vivants that I had never seen excelled. At 
the moment when he had shot the arrow and placed his hand on the 
other, ready to send it to the heart of the tyrant if the first pierced his 
son, the intense agony of the father, more intense because half-subdued 
and mingled with his deadly resolve, was so well depicted, that I gazed 
with unfeigned astonishment at the actor, when the cries of the crowd, 
joyful at his success, burst from him. Then came the daring response 
to the tyrant, that the second shaft was for his own heart, at which point 
his story closed, and I was revolving in my mind how a stranger to 
liberal institutions could depict the indomitable spirit of liberty dwelling 
in the bosom of the Swiss, when he said that all this happened to an 
Indian and his king in Mexico.’ 

The description of the subterraneous river in the village of San An¬ 
tonio is worthy of your perusal: ‘ On reaching the spot, I found the deep 
ravine, leading into the cave, dry ; but the river which in the winter 
season disappears close by the town, would be heard rushing in its un¬ 
derground course near the opening. The Ceiba, nearly a hundred feet 
high, rested the base of its immense trunk on the very edge of the rock 
overhanging the entrance ; the huge braces common to this tree pro¬ 
jecting a score of feet from it on the land, and firmly fixing it to the soil. 
It stood like some giant guard over the yawning cavern below, which 
seemed well suited to be the fabled residence of the terrible Ceme, wor¬ 
shipped by the Cuban Indian. The moon-beams lit up every object 
without, making the dark cavern still more dreary; numerous tree- 
frogs were piping their bird-like notes from the bushes covering the sides 
of the ravine, and bats were flitting down into it, while ever and anon a 
large wild owl swept across the chasm, hastily beating the bushes on its 
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margin, and emitting his grinding cries. The whole spot was extremely 
picturesque ; but one could not help fancying the stream, when swollen 
by the rains, thundering down into the wide mouth of this cave, and 
carrying with it whatever it bore throughout its subterranean course, 
depositing bones of animals, perhaps of men, of birds, reptiles and land 
shells; and at its submarine outlet, ejecting some amid those of the finny 
tribes of the ocean and its shells; and when these shall have been up¬ 
raised by the heaving earthquake, puzzling the future gcfologist by the 
incongruous mingling. The river is again seen deep down, through 
an opening in the rock about a half a mile from the cavern, and pieces 
of wood thrown into the stream have appeared on the coast several 
leagues distant.’ 

As a specimen of the once distracted state of the country, the Notes 
on Cuba contain a story which I will also subjoin: ‘ The short road of 
six miles between this place (Havana) and Regia, now so safe, was dur¬ 
ing the days of piracy much infested by robbers, bands of whom then 
roamed with impunity through all the surrounding country. A smart 
little Frenchman, who practised the healing art in this city, was one night 
waited on by one of them, with a command to accompany him to a 
wounded man. Fearing the result of a refusal, he mounted a horse 
that the robber had brought with him, and rode some distance from the 
city under his guidance, when the two were suddenly surrounded by a 
band of armed men. The doctor now repented of his journey; nor 
were his fears lessened on their blind-folding him and leading him ofT 
on foot, although they assured him that no harm should come to him. 
After a long walk they reached a hut, where, the bandage having been 
removed from his eyes, he beheld a strongly-built man covered with 
wounds and exhausted by loss of blood. He was told to attend on him ; 
and having dressed his wounds, and informed them that they were not 
necessarily falal, his eyes were again blind-folded, and he M’as given in 
charge of his guide; a double handful of doubloons having been first 
offered to him as a fee, which he positively declined accepting. He was 
conducted safely home, and on the days appointed for his future visits 
the man and horse were found each night at his door. His patient got 
well, but the doctor would accept of no pecuniary recompense. In 
several of his rides afterward he was stopped on the road, but on being 
recognized w^as not molested ; and on some occasions he was even ac¬ 
companied by some of his robber friends to his home, when other bands, 
who did not know his worth, were prowling about the place.’ 

Let my last extract be the picture of the daily storm during the rainy 
season : ‘ For several consecutive days was the whole canopy of the 
heavens each noon hid by the heavy masses of clouds rapidly formed 
on the horizon, and over head presenting in their storm-like appearance 
a strong contrast by the clear blue of the noon’s unclouded sky. About 
two o’clock began the gathering to one broad focus: and the black 
thunder-cloud, condensing in its frigid bosom the ascending vapors, and 
blending with its own immense mass the smaller ones in its course, 
with gathered and still increasing power, rose majestically against the 
opposing verge; its jagged edges apparently resting on the hills, and 
its pendant centre threatening destruction to all beneath. Then came 
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the deep calm ; and each leaf was motionless, while the scuds above 
rushed madly together, and curled and intermingled as if in fierce con¬ 
test. And now the sudden blast burst through the still air, and the 
stout tree groaned, and the tender plant lay prostrate beneath its power. 
The long pliant leaves of the tall palm, like streamers, fluttered in the 
rushing wind ; the frail plantain’s broad tender foliage was lashed into 
shreds; the umbrageous alleys of mangoes waved their long lines of 
dense verdure, and all nature did homage to the storm-spirit; all but the 
powerful Ceiba, whose giant trunk bended not, and whose massive arms 
and close-set foliage defied its utmost wrath ; amid the turmoil it stood un¬ 
moved, a perfect picture of conscious strength. But the whole scene 
was soon hid by the torrents of rain that fell from the overcharged 
clouds. The atmosphere seemed converted into a mass of rushing 
waters; and mingled with its rattling gusts, was the lengthened crash 
and reverberating roar of the more distant thunder and the sharp shot¬ 
like report of that close by ; while vivid streams and broad flashes of 
lightning played rapidly through the aqueous shroud. In less than an 
hour the storm had passed by, but fresh masses of clouds rose from dif¬ 
ferent quarters, and their circumscribed showers often fell heavily 
within a few hundred yards, while near by not a drop descended.’ 

Thus was the rainy season ushered in : ‘In the afternoon the clouds 
separated into banks, which hung about the horizon ; and before evening 
the sun shone brightly through the transparent ether, and at length sunk 
into a gorgeously-colored and golden bed. A refreshing coolness per¬ 
vaded the evening calm ; the tolling of the different estate bells sound¬ 
ing the oracion, came sweetly on the ear; and when the shades of nigh: 
set in, myriads of cocuUos left their hiding places, and darting through 
the air, lit up the gloom with a thousand streams of lurid light, while 
the stars shone with a brilliancy not surpassed in the frigid zone.’ 

And now, my dear friend, after enjoying these animated and vivi<4 
sketches, from the pencil of a correct, although at times careless pair 
ter, would you not expect a similar excellence in his moral pictures : 
Would you not at least suppose his information to be judiciously ob¬ 
tained from reliable sources ? I have always thought there was a near 
relation between a clear understanding and an artistical talent. It 
would seem natural that whoever is able to describe the beauties of the 
material world, must feel their harmony, and by consequence, possess 
superior intellectual faculties. How happens it then that the author of 
the ‘ Notes on Cuba’ should so incessantly err, when his economical 
disquisitions take the place of his graphic representations of the exter¬ 
nal world ? When the country’s moral condition is his topic, he at 
once shows himself to be badly informed, and his judgment so partially 
and disparagingly exercised, that he constantly contradicts himself. 
His hasty views upon the gravest subjects indicate a weak intellect, 
easily led astray, even in opposition to the nobler and better feelings of 
our nature. I am slow to impute to the author any unworthy motive, 
as the cause of the very serious and unaccountable mistakes in his 
work. The ingenious acknowledgment of his inconsistencies at the 
close of the volume, excludes so severe an inference. It is both more 
charitable and reasonable to find their true cause in that inconsiderate 
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manner of pronouncing on facts imperfectly known, so common to tra¬ 
vellers, who, not wishing to appear deficient in their researches, are 
prone to adopt the most extravagant statements and opinions. Giving 
to the author’s case the kindest construction, I am willing to believe that 
it was by mere chance, and certainly not from choice, that he generally 
happened to be thrown into company not the most select, and did not 
sufficiently test his opinions by inquiries among the better and more en¬ 
lightened class of the community. How else could he have so exagge¬ 
rated the devotion of the attendants at church, as compared with our 
more religious countrymen ? How could he have lavished enthusias¬ 
tic praises on the disorderly habits of the country curates, whose vow 
of celibacy, voluntarily given only as a means of obtaining a livelihood, 
is perpetually broken, to the discredit of all Christian belief? The 
priests in Cuba are not respected. They are rather despised ; and as 
their conduct belies the doctrines they have sworn to propagate, they 
set themselves quietly down to enjoy the bodily comforts of this life, 
without troubling themselves at all about their own or their flock’s spi¬ 
ritual welfare. The superstitious credulity and faith in miracles of the 
monteros, or country people, is another of the subjects on which the au¬ 
thor of the ‘ Notes on Cuba’ indulged his fruitful fancy. Just so also 
as to the fact that the Bible w as zealously and devoutly studied. Would 
to God it were so! as it would evidence a concern for a future state, no 
where else to be met with in the island. The tracts distributed with 
impunity, which the physician * notes’ with exceeding pleasure, will 
certainly not excite wonder, when the reader is given to understand that 
the most celebrated works against Christianity are publicly and unre¬ 
strictedly sold throughout the country. 

How far it can be said, consistently with truth, that the learned 
and enlightened Bishop of Havana was a perfect Tacon, I will submit 
to the decision of any inhabitant of the island, whatever political opi¬ 
nions he may entertain. Their actions did not evince any similarity of 
character ; and it was reserved for our author to discover it in men who 
always created very different impressions. Bishop Espada and Gene¬ 
ral Tacon, in times far removed from each other, owed their nomination 
to the liberal party of Spain. When absolute sw'ay was reestablished 
in the mother country, the former continued to profess liberal views, 
and made successful efforts to extend the sphere of learning and edu¬ 
cation. The latter was ever active in crushing public spirit, in orga¬ 
nizing a military government, and ruining public institutions, as far as 
lay in his power. The former was persecuted as an insurgent. The 
latter persecuted those who disapproved his omnipotence, and charged 
them with treason. It was of this same man that the author of the ‘ Notes 
on Cuba’ says, he was a noble instance of the power of mind over brute 
force, and asserts with an air of triumph, that on his condemnation he 
referred his judges to the records of the court as a proof of his mild 
administration. The records of the tribunals under his control, who 
durst not publish the most common facts without his approbation, like 
the criminal statistics, are of little value. But the several processes 
against the objects of his hatred in Spain and Cuba, wherein his real 
character is revealed, and the sentence, which from motives of policy 
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was not published in Havana by his successor, as the law required, 
might illustrate the point. ‘ Men w^re sometimes taken suddenly from 
the midst of their families, where they lived in fancied security,’ (I 
quote the ‘ Notes on Cuba,’) ‘ were shown the indisputable proofs of their 
guilt, and at once exiled from the island, as inimical to its government.’ 
What manner of procedure is this, by which Tacon was enabled to ob¬ 
tain proofs of guilt, and to sentence the accused without his knowledge? 
That such a panegyric, in itself revolting, should be volunteered by 
an American writer, is the only apology for such acts on the part of 
those who had not, like himself, enjoyed the advantages of a free coun¬ 
try. So intent was he on exalting the moral reformer, as he is pleased 
to term him, that he mentions Tacon’s macadamizing the streets of Ha¬ 
vana, and candidly avows that the side-walks were buried by the struc¬ 
ture, so that, he adds, ‘ it is no wonder the ladies are not inclined to 
walk.’ 

It is amusing, to those acquainted with the habits and customs of 
Cuba, to read of wonders in the country which no one except the honest 
doctor has had the good fortune to discover. Young ladies visiting bury- 
ing-grounds to enjoy the sight of a funeral, as a matter of amusement^ 
Indian agents, monteros, riding with muskets, or taking their sweet¬ 
hearts before them on the same saddle; a sacristan, or sexton, becoming 
a prom'nent character through his knowledge of the law, in a village 
where no law business is transacted ; a country officer of justice chant¬ 
ing the church service at his wife’s funeral; a marquis winning and 
exacting a dollar from his own slave at a cock-fight; another young 
lady riding sixty miles on horseback, in a day, to dance all the eve¬ 
ning ; the stare of women, whose total freedom from prudery did not 
prevent them from throwing a furtive glance at our Esculapius, who 
might be sadly and undignifiedly confounded with the ‘ barber-surgeon 
practitioners’ of the land ; the celebrated and favorite ‘ olla podrida,’ a 
dish so rare and exquisite, and of which Spain may w'ell boast, freely 
served in the lunatic asylum of Havana ; and one of the patients of this 
institution handing a petition to our learned traveller, which the latter, 
from his knowledge of the Spanish, (of which we have abundant speci¬ 
mens in his book,) is pleased to commend for its pure Castilian. Hap¬ 
pily though, in his wanderings through the island, (which by the way, we 
may observe, was made to widen for his comfort,) he was not very dif¬ 
ficult to please : he was tossed about in rather a shabby accoutrement, as 
we may judge from the horses which dragged him along; and he actu¬ 
ally began to relish the dinners in the country shops, or what he styles 
Spanish condiments. Rather than do violence to the customs of the 
land, he gaily joined in a drink of water with a porter; and probably 
from the same motive, accepted and did honor to the delicate morsels 
furnished by an unknown Creole, a fellow-passenger on the rail-road to 
Guincs, who, an accident having detained the cars, generously provi¬ 
ded him and others with an abundant luncheon. It is therefore singular 
that the author should be the first to observe, that the Creole was not 
only economical, but parsimonious to an uncommon degree. ‘ The 
Irishman,’ he says, * will empty his purse when the Creole will hesitate 
to spend a medio.’ 
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When among country inn-keepers of the lower class of Catalonians, 
and their associates, and the captains of the partido, who according to 
his own account do not wash till noon, hearing himself called a Jew, 
(which, even as a practical joke, is no sign of good breeding,) and ani¬ 
mated by practical jokes, it is no wonder that our writer should have 
formed strange notions, and acquired a very imperfect knowledge of 
many important facts. He is made to understand that Guinea has 
been increased by the construction of the rail-road, and that foreigners 
are looked upon with envy. 

He mistakes some of the above described class for the lofty Castilian 
Hidalgo, a true specimen of whom he probably never met; and the 
unmeaning look of ignorance for an expression of contempt of the 
Creoles. The ward of Puebla Nuevo, in the city of Mantanzas, which 
has been stationary for many years, he cites as an instance of rapid ad¬ 
vancement. He is made to believe in the existence of a young men’s 
debating society, where subjects are discussed which in old Spain would 
not be named. The ludicrous kings of the negro tribes, who preside rft 
their dances, he imagines to be engaged in directing their nwral habits. 
He gives a glowing account of the products of a coffee and of a sugar- 
plantation ; asserting that in common times the profits of the molasses 
produced on the latter would cover its current expenses. Unacquainted 
with the frauds committed in the reports manufactured for private pur¬ 
poses, and with the carelessness with which the statistics of the coun¬ 
try are taken, by reason of the indolence or incapacity of the agents, he 
wonders at the marvellous results in the reports of mortality on the 
estates, and which are almost sufficient to make one wish himself a 
slave. 

In fact there seems to lurk about the author of the * Notes’ a decided 
partiality for slavery, an evil which, in our age, is lamented even by 
those whose interest and safety require them to uphold it. He describes 
the slave as gay and happy ; enumerates the laws in his favor, acknow¬ 
ledging at the same time that they are not enforced ; attributes this mis¬ 
management to the planters, whom he knows exert no influence in 
public enactments; and states that baptism and burial is all the negro 
receives in the way of moral and religious government; still maintaining 
that his condition is better than that of the European peasant and the 
manufacturing and mining class of England. 

The author of the ‘ Notes on Cuba,’ whose opinion appears vacillating, 
tells you that the slave-trade is a source of wealth to the island as it 
formerl)^ was to Liverpool and Boston ; that only two thousand blacks are 
imported annually, and that the whole country is in favor of its continua¬ 
tion. As the author in these particulars seems to have blindly adopted 
the slave-dealers’ cant, it may not be amiss to show the gross delusion 
under which he labored. That Cuba has acquired her vast agricul¬ 
tural importance by means of imported negroes, is an undeniable fact. 
That by following another course she would have attained her present 
extensive though precarious production, remains to be proved. To in¬ 
sist however, at this late period, that her wealth is increased by the traffic, 
is more than absurd ; it is absolutely false. It is wejl known that her 
real estate is, and had been for some time before the ‘ Notes on Cuba’ 
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were written, fast declining in price, notwithstanding his report of its 
high value. It is also well known that the continuation of the slave- 
trade has a direct tendency to jeopardize every kind of property, and 
to depreciate more especially the value of slaves in the island. It is 
moreover a most pernicious calumny to assert that the country is in favor 
of its continuation, and is as little to be relied on as his statement of the 
number of the imported, which he greatly underrates. Neither are the 
rich and enlightened planters, who see the fabric of their fortunes totter¬ 
ing before them, desirous of sustaining it, howsoever the voice of public 
opinion may be assumed to be in favor of the selfish views of the few. 
An estate which eight years ago might be sold for $100,000 would not 
at this day command $25,000. A negro who could then have been pur¬ 
chased for $500, is at the present time to be had for $300. What then 
can be the sentiment of an intelligent community, had they the means 
of expressing it, (which the author of the ‘ Notes’ grants they have not) 
other than in opposition to an economical and political error fraught with 
incessant danger? The Guban planter is aware that while a stream of 
barbarians continually rushes in and mingles with their more civilized 
brethren, the work of civilization must be much obstructed, and that a 
restless race will ever be ready to second the machinations of wily 
plotters. The increase of the race by marriage is not feasible, and the 
warfare of the abolitionists will be most perseveringly prosecuted. 
They will not be deluded by the pretended humanity of the trade, such 
as we find on page 263 and others. The conviction of this truth has 
driven the more enlightened class from the markets, and lessened the 
price of a commodity, unfortunately so abundantly profitable, that it can 
bear great depression in price. The pretence that the slave-trade bet¬ 
ters the condition of the bondmen, by rescuing them from the hands of 
cruel African masters, who enslave their conquered enemies, is an argu¬ 
ment which our author was taught by slave-dealers, and is too barefaced 
to receive countenance from reflecting men, even in Cuba. If there were 
no purchasers and no demand, the object of making prisoners of war 
among a barbarous people would be removed. Nay, the wars them¬ 
selves, without their tempting and profitable pecuniary results, would 
cease, and the missionary be enabled to proclaim the gospel in the wilds 
of Africa. 

Had the learned physician consulted the more respectable class of 
inhabitants, whom he certainly would not meet where practical jokes 
are allowed, and who, long before his excursion to the island, had pre¬ 
sented petitions to government, together with statements of the* perilous 
crisis which awaited the country, he never would have ventured the 
following singular prophecy : ‘ Cuba has now nothing to fear from her 
slaves, w hatever influence her increasing free-colored population may 
hereafter exercise on her safety.’ He would not have been forced to 
add an appendix, even before the publication of his w^ork, wherein his 
superficial view of the most serious matters is clearly exhibited. So 
unlucky was he, that he presumed to foretell that the free blacks would 
in any movement join the whites. And it is reasonable to suppose that 
while he wrote, the machinations of the free-colored of all shades, which 
have since come to light, were actually in progress. Had he drank at 
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purer fountains, w© should, nevertheless, have been amused at his 
blunders, among which, his discovery of two represented classes is not 
the least— a veritable enigma. As yet I have been able to find no one 
that can say who is represented in the land. 

The town of Cardenas has been denied direct commerce with foreign 
or even Spanish European ports. The production of sugar and the 
maintenance of all classes, so dependant on imports for most articles, 
were made to bear the additional expenses of a forced coasting ship¬ 
ment, because the administration considered it both expensive and 
favorable to contraband. The author of the ‘ Notes on Cuba/ though con¬ 
fessing at times the absolute nullity of the inhabitants as to all public 
measures, boldly asserts, in relation to removing the burdens imposed on 
the Cardenas trade, that ‘ the merchants of Havana and Matanzas, who 
now export all its produce, have as yet had influence to defeat every 
movement for that object.’ It was in order to do away the alleged 
objections to this arrangement that the population of Cardenas built the 
custom-house, not as an evidence of their readiness to pay its dues, as our 
author would have it. The convenience of the bay, the distances to 
other towns, the vision of the drunken Irishman charging the insurgents, 
and in fact all the information he obtained in the neighborhood of Car¬ 
denas, may be classed among the numberless fancies of his book. He 
erroneously estimates the duty on sales of real estate, called Alcabala, 
at $4,000,000, and perhaps inconsiderately, and certainly with injustice, 
stigmatizes all the predecessors of General Valdez, by asserting, with¬ 
out an exception, that it was usual for Captain-Generals to receive a 
doubloon for every negro landed in Cuba. On the other hand he draws 
an uncouth picture of the police, as much at variance with itself as with 
truth. When in a flattering mood he represents it as so active and ex¬ 
cellent, that if it had any system, or were any thing else than a per- 
petual miracle, and could be described, he would surely propose its 
adoption in the United States. 

Let the work speak for itself: ‘ A country store had been broken 
open, and two or three men had been eased of their purses on the public 
road. The whole partido was aroused like a hive of bees against 
which a mischievous urchin had thrown a stone. The hitherto quiet 
inhabitants went about armed to the teeth, and there was great danger 
of their killing each other through mistake. The captain of the par¬ 
tido meanwhile was not idle. Visiting every dwelling in his juri^ic- 
tion, he compelled those who could not give a good account of them¬ 
selves, and had not domiciliary passports, to quit the partido. Others 
on whom suspicion rested he sent as prisoners to Matanzas, there to 
prove their innocence ; a mode of administering justice quite in vogue 
here, but which would depopulate many a section in other countries; 
and I would add, that must have perfectly satisfied those robbed in the 
highway. 

‘These petty judges,’ he adds, with great truth, ‘are with very few 
exceptions from Spain, a Creole being scarcely ever intrusted with the 
office, and being without salaries, like so many vultures they prey upon 
the unprotected within their jurisdiction.’ 

Is it credible that it is of the same country we read elsewhere in his 
work: 
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‘ Intoxication is very rare ; the dormant passions are not aroused by 
it, and the laws are enforced. With all the corruption of the bench in 
Cuba, the murderer very seldom escapes from punishment; and so well 
is justice administered, in certain ca^e^, that that foul excrescence on 
civilization, and most deliberate defier of the laws of God, the duellist, 
receives no mercy, and the crime is now unknown on the island.’ 

Make a law to expel every per^n who cannot give a good account 
of himself, on the commission of a crime; name vultures for police 
agents; place corrupt judges on the bench, and you are sure to be free 
from excrescence, i. e. murder and duelling! 

Even in the appendix, written after the recent insurrection, which 
would never have extended so far had the island not been ruled with¬ 
out the concurrence of the land-holders, the author of the ‘ Notes’ seeing 
that his prophecies had wholly failed, still adheres to the dark banner 
under which he had enlisted, and still seeks the means of palliating 
what has and can have no excuse among civilized nations. In extenua¬ 
tion of the acts committed in Cuba during the judicial proceedings, he 
cites the punishments inflicted by the English in Dublin half a century 
ago, and adds, that if greater excesses were committed in the Antile, it 
was because they could be committed with greater impunity. What¬ 
ever horrors it has been the fate of the latter to witness, let not the 
abolitionist ascribe them to slavery. Our author will answer them: 
/ Abandoned to the caprice of the sub-commissions that visited the plan¬ 
tations, the whole population, afraid to utter one word against their acts, 
in despair saw their property sacrificed, and were compelled to witness 
the most revolting scenes of cruelty.’ 

I omit a tedious examination of the judicial investigations of the 
insurrectionary movements, under the military law most oddly inter¬ 
preted. Nor would I much blame the chief who was at the head of 
the administration. In the absence of all freedom of opinion, without 
legal access on the part of the people to their rulers, however enlight¬ 
ened they may be, they must exercise their unlimited power in matters 
utterly misapprehended by them, under the influence of a party, a party 
which occupies all the avenues to their authority, which covers its 
selfish and evil course with the plausible pretext of loyalty, and takes 
good care to persuade the metropolitan government that all who do not 
sustain that party is seeking the independence of the country. Is it to 
be expected that a soldier, unacquainted with the abundant resources 
and prosperity of the island before her public institutions had been 
undermined, and her free inhabitants reduced almost to a level with her 
slaves, should favor whatever had the appearance of nationality or 
loyalty ? To the violent and powerful slave-trade party must therefore 
be ascribed, in a great measure, the errors and excesses committed in 
the investigation of the negro plots. Let this fruitful source of future 
danger, like all the other evils which threaten Cuba, be attributed to 
that sordid class who, regardless of the welfare of the country, are 
wholly intent upon the acquisition of wealth. 

As if to aid their unrestrained tyranny, the author of the ‘ Notes on 
Cuba’ asserts, ‘that in 1842 a few liberal-minded Creoles in Havana 
were exiled, under a pretence that they had formed an abolition society 
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and were in correspondence with the notorious Turnbull, thus render¬ 
ing them odious in the eyes of their fellow, citizens, whose liberation 
alone they were plotting.’ 

What the pretence might be on which an irresponsible authority ex¬ 
pelled from the country one or more citizens, is of little import. That 
an American traveller should affirm that they were plotting the inde¬ 
pendence of the country, is very reprehensible. It is an undeserved 
and dishonorable attack by enemies, whose echo our author usually, 
perhaps unconsciously, has the misfortune to be. Had there been the 
least ground of accusation other than their reproof of abuses and 
opposition to the slave-trade, false pretences would have been unneces¬ 
sary. Their case would have become notorious, and themselves have 
been subjected to the cognizance of a tribunal whose decision would 
have received unbounded applause. No: the Creoles, while keenly 
alive to the wrongs they have suffered at the hands, not of the generous 
Spanish nation, but from that of her rulers, well understand that their 
fate depends on the system which the Court of Madrid may hereafter 
establish- The barbarous and warlike slaves in the island, whose num¬ 
bers fill the most courageous with dismal forebodings, the vicious cha¬ 
racter of the white, and the heterogeneous composition of the free popu¬ 
lation, the sad effects of political changes in all Spanish countries in 
both hemispheres, and the remembrance of the prosperity of the island 
under the mild and liberal administration of government during the 
absolute reign of Ferdinand, incline the natives to turn their eyes, as 
their last hope, to the land of their fathers, similar in habits and religion, 
rich with pleasing associations, and to expect from the young Queen a 
renewal of that connection of the mother country and its colonies 
which can be productive of good only when it is founded upon recipro¬ 
cal advantages and based on justice. 

Such a system, which it is not my part to delineate, would produce an 
immediate augmentation of the white population, forever quiet the aspi¬ 
rations of the blacks, lessen the burdens to which commerce is subject^, 
and interpose between the slave states of the American republic and the 
emancipated West India Islands a powerful European domination, which 
would serve as a bulwark against the future attempts of the blacks. 
An island fertile to excess, of' which but one-fifth is under cultivation, 
needs only the fostering care of a liberal governnrient, to call to its 
shores a flood of immigration. 

I have extended my review of the ‘ Notes on Cuba’ to a greater 
length than I at first intended, and must therefore defer to another 
occasion the promised general information, some part of which has, 
incidently and at unawares, found its way into the preceding pages. 


IIASGULINE AND FEMININE. 

Ilf England rirers all are malei. * Yes, here the softer sex prealdet, 

For instance, ‘ Father Thames;* A<^atic, I assure ye; 

Whoever in Columbia sails, And Mrs. Sippt rolls her tidet 

Finds them ma’mselles or dames. Responsive to Miss ScfJiu. Skits. 
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FAREWELL THOUGHTS. 


TO MT OOUDIM JAKI. 


Th» yovLixg and onpractiaed writer who aonda us the following linea, accompanies them with the 
expression of a doubt whether or no they may be deemed worthy of Insertion In the pages of this 
Magazine. He Intimates that they are the simple record of a few natural thoughts which arose in 
his mind upon taking leave of on esteemed female friend, with whom he had passed many agreeable 
and guileless hoora. There are certain hieroglyphic oharacters. known to the Inluated, which 
illoBilnate our correspondent's nom de plume; and we bare felt too forcibly the pleasant * esprit de 
corps'which they asswken, not to take bis maiden communication under favorable coneideration. If 
the Unas bs not vsry vigorous, they are mainly musical; and axperienoe, ws cannot doubt, wtli. 
anahla the writer * hatter to aatisfy himself and bis readers in his future effusions.’ 

Ep. KMIOKBRSOOXSa. 


When Fate relentless bids my footsteps roam 
To other climes to seek another home ; 

To turn from scenes to boyhood alvva>^ dear, 

Fond ties to break, though not without a tear ; 

How ofl shall Memory’s magic spell renew 
The joyous hours I’ve wliiled away with you! 

Too gladly, then, will fond remembrance dwell 
On by-gone times I’ve ever loved so well. 

And oh ! such thouglits as wonls would ill portray, 

Of happy hours, will chase all gloom away; 

Hours, which with thee, like moments elided fast. 
While I, scarce conscious how they all were past, 

Ne’er from thv witching presence could be gone, 

Till the ‘ sma’ hours ayont the twal’ drew on! 

How oft sweet visions of my far-off home 
Fill’d with such pictures of the past sliall come ! 

As when the sun sinks in old Ocean’s breast. 

It gilds each wave-top with a golden crest, 

So shall my thouglits in hues as bright be drest. 
Solacing satiness, banishing unrest: 

And through my sleep, sweet, blissful dreams shall glide, 
Pure as a lily by some streamlet’s side; 

Sweet dreams by night, and ‘ waking dreams* by day 
Shall cheer me onward through my lonesome way. 

Think not, sweet eoz.! that I, with fickle mind. 

Would e’er forget some friends I leave behind; 

Ah, no ! believe me, in tlial southern clime. 

Where oft 1 wander, reckless of the time, 

Along the patlis of some rich oramre grove, 

Where wooing perfumes, sw'eet as li[)s of Love, 

Shall soothe the spirit as my fooL^tejis rove; 

Believe me, then, at twilight's balmy hour. 

Glad thoughts will rise, like fragrance from a flower, 

Of one who, as a rainbow in the skies. 

Allures awliile, then fastly fading dies ; 

Gladden’d my patliway a short month or two, 

W’hen, forced by Fate. I bade a sad adieu! 

Alas I too soon iliat parting word will sever 
Some lies 1 ’ve hops'd might cheer my lot forever: 

Will break the that with kind Friendship came, 
To blend with pleasure thy endearing name ; 

Such friendship as on earth man rarely finds, 

Unknown to fools — most priz'd by noble minds: 

How brief our union! yet we’ve shown what joy 
May mark affection free from base alloy. 
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Was it too brief to prove how void of art 
Is every impulse of tliy gentle heart? 

Ah, no ! to thee 't is Truth that buls me say, 

That as the moon, v/iih pure pellneiH ray 
Sheds silvery radiance o’er unlrotlden snows, 

In some lone valley, where in still repose 
Her light falls calm as dew-drops on tlie rose — 

Sweet even thus the witchery of thy smile, 

As purely radiant, as devoid of guile. 

Each thought, each feeling of thy snowy breast, 

Enshrined m loveliness, with truth imprest, * 

Beams forth as clearly from thy deep, dark eyes, 

As stars, at eve. illumine all the skies ; 

Or when at day-light one by one departing, 

Soon from the ea'^t the sun’s warm rays are darting. 

Ah, why so fleeting all the joy we know. 

As toward the grave with hurrying step we go? 

We grasp, and taste it but a little while ; 

When, lo ! ’t is gone — ’t is vanished like a smile ! 

With such experience is my memory fraught — 

Too gladly welcome, though so dearly bought: 

Since our flrst meeting, coz., hath nought occurred. 

In look, or action, or unkindly word. 

To make us nurse one feeling of regret. 

Or think’t were bt'tler we had never met? 

Alas! hese memories, still to me most dear. 

Linger round thee and round tiiis dying year; 

And with this year, which s«x)n forever ends. 

Must I leave thee — thou loveliest of friends! 

But’t w’ere a weakness farther to prolong 
The sadness which increases with my song: 

Fancy’s wild track no longer I ’ll pursue, 

It leads too oft lo vanished scenes with you. 

Yet, though so soon, those parting words must comCf 
Like HWeei, sad music from a mufHed drum ; 

Though Fate soon bids me from thy presence tom, 

It ne’er can take from recollect ion ^s um 

One thought of thee, which from the past shall roll, 

And with sweet visions still enwrap my soul. 

Whate’er the lot the Future for me bears. 

Though filled w ith sorrow, or with life’s dull cares ; 

Though Fortune frown, though bitter want annoy. 

And dark reverses banish every j<»y; 

8rill in my heart I ’ll cherish one dear token 
W’hichfrom thy lips in kindly wonls was spoken; 

* How faraway soe’er 1 dwell from thee, 

Thou ’ll sometimes think of absent, far-oflT me !* 

This, this alone the darkest hour shall cheer 
With hope undim’d, save by a joyful tear. 

As oft the sun looks on some scene of love. 

While rain falls fast from scatter’d clouds above< 

This, this alone w ill often buoy me up. 

When called to drink of Di.sappointment’s cup ; 

This, this alone shall dissipate each sorrow, 

With rapluroiLs glimpses of a brighter morrow: 

This ray alone shall light my doubtful track — 

I take all words of grief and sorrow back ! 

Though v'ears unknown I’m doom’d from thee toaerfer, 

I fain believe it w ill not be forever: 

Vet through them all, one thought shall e’er sustain — 

That we may meet once more on earth again: 

This thought even now doth my full bosom swell. 

As, lingering, 1 pronounce a fond Farewell ! 

irfew-York, Decrmber 2(», 1844.) floSA.-r; A *1* 
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Alt Intbootjctort Discours* on Medical Education. Delirered to the StudenU of Gcuctb 

Medical College, October 1,1844. By Charles A. Lee, A. M., M. D., Professor of General Patho¬ 
logy and Materia Medica in Geneva College. Published by the Medical Class, pp. 40. Geneva: 

Ira Merrell. 

Wk desire to record in these pages our thanks to Dr. Lee for the many important truths, of 
interest not only to medical students and practitioners, but to the public at large, which he has 
condensed and infused into the discourse before us. We shall best evince our appreciation 
of the merits of the production, by asking the reader’s attention to a few extracts, which 
we indicated with our pencil as we * intentively’ followed the writer in his arguments and 
illustrations. In treating of the various incentives to the study of medicine which are 
supposed to actuate tliose who engage in it. Dr. Lee takes occasion to remark, that many 
do so because they esteem it more honorable and dignified than mechanical or agricultural 
pursuits; a view, he contends, which is altogether erroneous: ‘Here, where we have no 
nobility but that of the mind, no immortality but tliat which springs from worthy thoughts 
mnd noble deeds, such a claim can no more be conceded than that of the divine right of 
kings, or the expediency of a hereditary nobility.’ Is not the following well put! 

* There is reason to suppose that some engage in the study of medicine, because they believe it 
will afford an easier mode of support than agriculture or the mechanic arts. But those who have 
been engaged for any time in the practice of our profession, whether in the city or country, will tell 
you that this is altogether a mistake; that there is no calling in which the body and the mind are so 
severely tried ; none in which more arduous labor is demanded. Where is the trade or profession 
that requires more unremitting toil? in which the mind is so often painfully exercised? in which 
anxiety and responsibility are so constantly experienced? in which there is such frequent depriva¬ 
tion of rest ana sleep? nnd where the duration of life is so uniformly shortened in consequence of 
the hardships, mental and coqioreal, to which we are exposed, as that of medicine? There is per¬ 
haps no profession with which ours may, in this respect, with more justice be compared tbati that of 
arms. The trials and the hardships of both are very similar. The soldier and the physician are 
equally exposed to atmospheric vicissitudes — to all kinds of weather: storm and wind, heat and cold, 
sunshine and tempest, come alike to both : marching and counter-marching, by night and by day; 
the former at the command of his superior officer, the latter self-moved nl every summons of suffer¬ 
ing humanity ; through miry swamp or taiiuled forest, following an Indian trail or on the macadam¬ 
ized road ; it is all the same to both. Sleeping upon their arms, ready at the first alarm to seize 
their weapons and encounter the enemy, whether at a distance or in close, mortal combat; prompt¬ 
ness, energy, courage and decision, alike necessary to both; to both a mind fertile in expedients, rich 
in the treasured resources of recorded experience, and actuated by the conviction of right, and the 
desire to discharge their whole duly ; there would really seem but little difference between the two 
professions, and that so far os mere worldly ease and comfort is concerned, a man might as well be 
enrolled among the followers of Mars, as the disciples of iEsculapius. But here the similarity ends. 
If you follow the soldier into the practical application of his art ami science, and the physician in his 
errands of mercy, you find them engaged in n very different manner; the one brings all his resour¬ 
ces, his skill, his courage and his strength to bear upon the destruction of life, the other to preserve 
it: the one seeks to roar and destroy God’s image, the other to build up and to save. The one racks 
his invention to contrive weapons of a more destructive kind ; the other, the true conservative, to find 
means to prolong human existence. They are in short the antipodes of each other in every thing ex- 
eept toil and hardship, which are equally the heritage of both.’ 

After a merited castigation of those persons who engage in raedieal study from mercenary 
motivea, with the view of merely acquiring wealth, and such poor distinction as it con* 
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fen, Ofur author proceeds to show that there ife no other profession that promises such exten> 
ttve opportunities of being useful to one’s fellow men, and that too in the hour of their 
greatest need: 

* To the benevolent mind, to the heart that sympathises arith human sorrow, what emplo 3 rment can 
possibly afford a more sincere delight, than that of binding up the broken heart; ministering to the 
body and the mind diseased; watching the returning glow of health, as it mantles over toe lately 
pallid and sunken cheek; seeing the smile once more light up in the countenance; strength again 
Invigorating the limbs; hope reftnimating the breast; while joy and gratitude warm the heart? How 
paltry and insignificant do pecuniary considerations appear, when viewed in comparison with such 
rewards as these! And as we pass along through life, and feel that the time may be at hand when 
we shall need the same services and the same attention that we have bestowed upon others, bow 
cheering the reflection that, in the hands of Providence, we have been instrumental in relieving tbo 
distresses of our fellow men; of following, though at a distance, in the footsteps of our divinellAi- 
TBn; whose earthly mission was devoted to the cure of moral and physical disease. It will be a con¬ 
solation, at such an hour, to know and to feel, that we have not lived altogether in vain; that we 
have been useful to mankind; that the world has been made happier through our bumble efforts; 
that when we shall have passed awav. and bid a last farewell to earthly scenes and earthly sufferings, 
we shall leave behind us a name anci an example, of which our friends need not be ashamed.’ 

The extent and variety of attainment, the union of qualifications, necessary to the for¬ 
mation of an accomplished physician, are well set forth. *The physician of to^lUy is not 
the physician of the last century, nor even of fifty years ago. What would then have 
wired to qualify for the practice of the healing art, would now scarcely fit one for the office 
of an intelligent nurse.* The starting-point of to-day was the goal of our grand-fothera. 
Pathological and general anatomy have been created; methods of diagnosis have been 
improved; analytical and pathological chemistry have sprung into existence; numerous 
useful collateral sciences have arisen, and all have advanced with giant strides, under 
the guidance of the inductive philosophy. In treating of the more important preliminary 
branches of education which should be pursued by the medical student, Professor Ln 
pap a noble tribute to the value of cla.ssical attainments. * When we consider,* he sap, 
*that the technology of our art has been chiefly derived from the Greek ; that it has served 
for the formation of the different compound terms employed in science; that the ablest 
medical works of antiquity are locked up in it; that many thousand words in English are 
derived from the Latin through it; that the prescriptions in our medical works are gener¬ 
ally written in Latin; that most of our anatomical terms are derived from this language; 
that the diplomas of our Colleges and Universities, (which those who receive certainly 
ought to be able to translate,) are couched in it; that it is a universal language with the 
learned, and one in which has been written a greater number of medical works than per¬ 
haps any other, it would certainly seem that medical men should acquire, if not a critical 
yet at least an adequate knowledge of these tongues.* Yet not only for their immediate 
practical utility, but for their influence in disciplining the faculties to persevering and pa¬ 
tient inquiry, is the study of the Greek and Latin languages recommended. By their 
study the mental faculties are so di.ociplined and brought under control, that the individual 
can better apply them to advantage in the investigation of any other subject that may 
come before him. The subjoined remarks are worthy of especial heed: 

* It may be said, as il has been, that there have been great men, men of eminent usefulness, who 
knew nothing of Latin and Greek, and yet who have distinguished themselves not only in the walks 
of science, but of polite literature. Ben Jonson tells us that Shakspeare had * small Latin and 
less Greek;' and Washington, Franklin, Rxttknhouse, Watt, Arkwright, Hutton, Brino- 
Lsr, Leslie, Stevenson, Perkins, Fulton. Buefon, Davy and Cuvier, had no knowledge of 
these languages. The celebrated Dr. Armstrong was rejected by the College of Physiciaus and 
Surgeons of London, for his ignorance of Latin and Greek: and yet these are names that will ever 
shine on the scroll of fame, as brilliant examples of intellectual greatness, and as benefactors of their 
race. This is true; but yet who can say that even these men, eminent as they were, and useful as 
their lives have proved to mankind, might not have accomplished still more, had they enjoyed the ad¬ 
vantages of early mental discipline, through the study of the classics ? Beside, these and other simi¬ 
lar instances should be regarded rather as exceptions to a general rule. A comprehensive survey of 
our species shows us that some men are born to greatuess: that is, they have such an organization 
impressed on them by nature, as easily to surmount all difficulties, and rise, as Saul stood among the 
Isn^liter, head and shoulders above ordinary men. Such a man, pre-eminently, was Waehingtoit. 
He would have achieved greatness under almost any circumstances. His noble intellect would have 
shone forth even amidst the back-woods of Western Virginia, had not the blackness of war fVimished 
sneh a fevorable back-ground on which, as on a canvass, might flash forth the splendor of his genius. 
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But few such minds appear in a century; and it b absurd to reason from these few to the many. We 
must take men as they are. and form such rules and principles as will apply to the masses. Hccaus© 
there are instances of natural talent so strong as to break through all barhers. and in the face of every 
conceivable di.sadvaotage attain distinction in the different branches of science, or in civil, military or 

S olitical life, where not only all facilities of education arc wanting, but even accesK to neccf'^ary books 
enied; we certainly have no right to conclude that therefore all education is useless, and that time 
apent in mental culture and discipline is, for alt useful purposes, wasted and thrown away. With 
equal propriety might we conclude that, because some men have rendered their names illu-triou.i in 
the annab of our race, without a knowledge of the literature of the ancieuts, or the study of their lan- 
guafes, that therefore all such study is unnecemary, and destitute of all practical utility. Moreover, 
what a fund of enjoyment, what inestimable resources in the hours of fatigue, of leisure, or of adver¬ 
sity, baa that man who can turn to the pages of classic lore with ever-now delight, and feast upon the 
mental banquet that ever there lies open before him. Certainly, wo may apply to them the language 
of the Roman orator on another occasion: 'These studies are the intellectual nourishment of youth 
aad the cheering recreation of age; they adorn prosperity and are the solace and refuge of adversity; 
they are pleasant at home, and are no incumbrance abroad; they abide with us by night, go with us 
in oar traveb, and lend additional charms to the attractions of our rural retreats.’ 

Whh kindred ability the advantages of an acquaintance wth the French and German lan¬ 
guages are illustrated. * They abound in medical works of the highest interest and \'alue, 
which hare not been translated into English, and they furnish the record of the most im¬ 
portant discoTeries and improvements in medicine. Indeed, no one can keep pace with 
the progress of medical science, unless he is able to peruse the works that are constantly 
being issued from the press in those countries.* We pass, as more especially interesting to 
the medical student, the remarks upon the various collateral branches of professional study, 
in which, among other things, a deserved tribute is paid to the great chemical discoveries 
of the present era; contenting ourselves with this synopsis of the requisites for a professor 
of the science of healing: 

*1t implies a knerwledge of every other branch of medicine: a full acquaintance with the recorded 
experience of the past; great powers of discrimination, and actual opporiuiiitic^ fur witnessing dis¬ 
ease. She lays under contribution every department of nature ; the animal, vegetable and mineral; 
she ransacks earth, ocean and air, and calls in the other sciences, as handmaids, to aid in her arduous 
work. Botany yields up her choicest stores at her command: mineralogy, iVom the lowest tleplhs of 
the earth, gives up her earths and ores and metals: animals, from the icy pole or beneath the equato¬ 
rial sun, are obedient to her call; chemistry seizes them, and by refined and delicate processes of art, 
extorts from them their hidden virtues; forces them to coufess their .secret source of action; and then 
acience steps in and applies them all to the relief of human maladies and the cure of disease. Here is 
a noble field for study and investigation. Human ambition could scarcely wish a broader theatre for 
enterprise and action. Notwithstanding all that is known, how much yet remains to be discovered! 
What trophies are yet to be woo, wbut victories achieved, in our conflicts with disease! The vege¬ 
table materia m^ica of our country remains as yet almost une.vplored.’ 

We cannol more appropriately close our notice of this excellent discourse, than by quo¬ 
ting the conclusion of the performance: 

‘OtTBS is a privileged profession. When pursned with proper motives and a proper spirit, it im¬ 
proves the heart as well as the intellect; and the duties to which it calls us awaken the best emotions 
of our nature, foster the benevolent affections, and promote all the charities of social life. As there is 
DO profession that bolds out greater inducements for industry and honorable exertion than ours; none, 
the conscientious pursuit of which carries along with it so full aud abundant rewards ; so, also, there 
is none which offers such frequent opportunities of doing good; of manifesting that kindne«.s and dis¬ 
interested benevolence that blesses the giver more than the recipient. When prosecuted, I say, with 
correct feelings and motives, the stmly as well as practice of medicine is preeminently calculated to 
advance our moral as well as menial improvement. Who that has witnessed the remorse of the dying 
penitent, looking back on days misspent, time misimproved, and privileges abused and perverted, 
DUt will be prompted to faithfulness in (he discharge of his own personal and relative duties? It 
would seem that he whose heart is not made better by scenes like those which we are constantly wit- 
Dessing, would not be moved though one should rise from the dead. Every day, the practising physi¬ 
cian secs how vice carries alon^ with it its own punishment; how the iniquities of the father are visi¬ 
ted upon the children to the third and fourth generation; how unbridled passions deform and break 
down the bodily tenement which temporarily shelters the immortal principle, mo defaced and polluted; 
how even in this world, virtue meets its just reward. Who,so often «s the physician, is prompted to 
reflect upon the uncertainty of human health and human life? who so often remindeil ofits extreme 
brevity, ‘so scantily proportioned to our moral wants and our intellectual aspirations ?’ Who so often 
beholds' ‘ the silver cord loos^, the golden bowl broken, the pitcher broken at the fountain, the wheel 
broken at the cistern?' And who, therefore, has greoter reason to abide in the conclusion of the 
preacher: 'Fear God and keep his commandments; for this is the whole duty of mao ?* 

With this forcible and feeling illustration of the ‘ mission’ of the tnie practitioner of the 
healing art, we take leave of the matter-full pamphlet before us; commending it, (if need 
be, after our liberal extracta,) to the heedful perusal of our readers. 
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Thi Wait: a Collection of Poems. Id one volume, pp. 144. Cembridfe, HaMacbneeCtst 

Press of John Owkn. 

The purity and delicacy of the externals of this exceedingly handsome little volume, so 
creditable to the established taste of the worthy publisher, are in perfect keeping with its 
contents. Beside the contributions from the pen of the Editor, (which we suspect may be 
included as well in the designation ‘Anonymous* as in the proper name of *Henkt 
W. Longfellow,*) there are gathered together a goodly number of delightful efiusions, 
various in kind,combining fancy, feeling, pure afiection, and pictures of natural scenes, and 
embodying the cherished thoughts, not only of the more eminent modem poets, English and 
American, but those of the glorious bards who * illuminated the golden age of English 
song.* We are gratihed, in looking over the pages before us, to find our own taste endor* 
sed by so competent a judge as our accomplished friend. We remember to have transfer^ 
red at dififerent times, or copied passages from, a moiety at least of the charming poeme 
that go to make up the collection, including Hood’s touching * Bridge of Sighs ;* yet we 
have read them again with a renewed relish, while very many of them are entirely new 
to us. From the ^ Proem,* by the editor, we take these admirable stanzas: 


I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist. 
And a feelug of sadness comes o’er me, 
That my soul cannot resist: 

A feeling of sadness and longing, 

That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 

Come, read to me some poem. 

Some simple and heartfelt lay, 

That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 

Not from the grand old masters, 

Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time. 

For. like strains of martial music. 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavour; 

And to-night 1 long for resL 


Read from some humbler pool. 

Whose songs gushed fVom his heart. 
As showers from the clouds of stunmer. 
Or taars from the ayelids start: 

Who through long days of labor. 

And nights devoid of ease. 

Still heai^ in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 


Such songs hare power to quiet 
The restless pulse of cart^ 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured Toluma 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 

And the night shall be filled with mnsie, 
And the cares, that infest the day. 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


How sweet, how inexpressibly beautiful, are the following tender lines from the tender 
heart of Thomas Hood : 


THE DEATH 

We watched her breathing thro* the night. 

Her breathing soft and low. 

As in her breast ibc wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 

So silently we seemed to speak, 

So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her being out. 


BED. ^ 

Our very hopes belied our fears. 

Our fears our hopes belied; 

We thought her djring when she sUpt, 

And sleeping when she died. 

For when the morn came dim and sad, 

And chill with early showers. 

Her quiet eyelids closed; —she had 
Another morn than ours. ^ 


We have no space, we are sorry to say, for farther extracts; and can only recommend 
<dl readers who desire an ornament to their libraries, in a double sense, to purchase at 
once the charming volume which we have been compelled so hastily to despatch. 
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CoNVKRSATioNS ON somc OF THE Old Poets. By Jamss Russell Lowell. In one rolume. 

pp.263. Cambridge: John Owen. 

Many readers of this volume will recognize in a large portion of its contents the sub¬ 
stance of a series of papers which appeared formerly in the * Boston Miscellany/ a monthly 
magazine, which * endured but for a season.* We remember to have read the ardclea with 
pleasure, and are not surprised to learn, from the author*8 preface, that in collecting them 
into a volume, he has only yielded to the solicitations of many friends, who in conuntm 
with the public at large had received them with approbation. Mr. Lowell, in the pre¬ 
sent volume, has thrown his essays into the form of conversations, after the manner of 
Waltke Savage Landor, in order to give them greater freedom and an added interest 
*l*he author says of them, with equal modesty and felicity: * I am not bold enough to es¬ 
teem them of any great price. Standing as yet only in the outer porch of life, I cannot be 
expected to report of those higher mysteries which lie unrevcaled in the body of the temple. 
Yet as a child, when he be has found but a mean pebble, which diflfers fh)m ordinary only 
so much as by a stripe of quartz or a stain of iron, calls his companions to behold his trea¬ 
sure, which to them also adbrds matter of delight and wonder; so I cannot but hope that 
my little findings may be pleasant and haply instructive to some few.* We annex two 
brief passages: 

PHILIP. 

* Keats aod Tbnntson are both masters of description, but Keats had the finer ear for all the 
nice analogies and suggestions of sound, while his eye had an equally instinctive rectitude of percep¬ 
tion in color. Tennyson’s epithets suggest a silent picture; Ksat’s the very thing itself; with its 
sound or stillness. 

JOHN. 

* I remember a stanza of Tennyson’s which unites these excellences: 

* A STIX.X., salt pool, locked in wltL ban of sand. 

Left on the shore ; which hears all night 
The plunging seas draw backward from the land 
Their moon led waters white.' 

PHILIP. 

' That is one of the most perfect images in any language, and as a picture of a soul made lonely 
and selfish by indulgence in over-refined philosophizing, it is yet more exquisite. But, if Tennyson^ 
mind be more sensitive, Keat’s is grander and of a larger grasp. It may be a generation or two be¬ 
fore there comes another to delicate thinker and speaker as Tennyson ; but it will be centuries before 
another nature so spontaneously noble and majestic as that of Keats, and so tender and merciful, too, 
is embodied What a scene of despair is that of his, where Saturn fiuds the vanquished Titans! 

•ScAROK ImfUEftB of life, one here, one there. 

Lay vast and edguwaye, like a dismal cirque 
Of Druid-stones upon a forlorn moor, 

When the chill rain begins at shut of sv-e. 

In dull November.* 


The subjoined thoughts upon death are impressive; but ah! they proceed firom one who 
is yet upon the threshold of life, and who knows little whereof he speaks. What we 
ghould do and what we can do, present diflferences which we hope our young poet may be 
long in discovering. Let the beloved companion of his bosom fade from his sight; let an 
infant perish like a blossom from the maternal arms; let the dear departed go down into 
the dust together, together to sleep the dreamless sleep of the grave; and sure we are, that 
to * weicome death’ would be deemed a task too hard for poor humanity: 

* Why should men ever be afmid to die, but that they regard the spirit as secondary to that which 
is but its mere appendage and convenioncy, iu symbol, its word, its means of visibility? If the soul 
lose this poor mansion of hers by the sudden conflagration of disease, or by the slow decay of age, 
ia she therefore houseless and shelterless I If she cast away this soiled and tattered garment, is Me 
therefore naked ? A child looks forward to his new suit, and dona it joyfully; we cling to our raga 
and foulness. We should welcome Death as one who brings us tidings of the finding of long-lost 
titles to a large family estate, and set out gladly to take possession, though, it may be, not without a 
natural tear for the humbler home we are leaving. Death always means us a kindiiesa, though he 
has often a gruff way of offering iU Even if the soul never returned from that chartless and unmap¬ 
ped country, which 1 do not believe,! would take Sir John Davies's reason as a good one: 

> But, as Noab's plgson. which retBrned bo more. 

Did show she footins found, for all the flood , 

So. when good souls, departed through death's door. 

Come not again, it shows their dwelling good.' 
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*The realm of Death eeems an enemy's country to most men, on whose shores they are loathly 
driven by stress of weather; to the wise man it is the desired port where lie moors his bark gladly, 
as in some quiet haven of the Fortunate Isles; it is the golden west into which his sun sinks, and, 
sinkinr, casts back a glory upon the leaden cloud-rack which hud darkly besieged bis day.* . . . ‘We 
look at death through (he cheap-glazed windows of the desh, and believe him for the monster which 
the flawed and cracked glass presents him.* 

The volume, we should not omit to mention, to the credit of the publisher, is character* 
ized by the same neatness of execution for which Longfellow’s * Waif’ is so remarkable. 


An Essat on the Ancient and Modern Greek Languages: containing Remarks on the 

Accents, Pronunciation, etc.: to which is added Extracts from Modem Greek Authors. By Curis- 

TOPHOROS Plato Castanis, of Scio, Greece. Andover : 1844. 

Ma. Castanis, who has been delivering lectures on the Greek Revolution, calculated to 
awaken a strong interest in the minds of those who by taste and education are inspired 
with a love for the history and literature of Greece, has written a pamphlet with the 
above title. His remarks on accents, etc., will be interesting to the scholar, as well as 
his notice of some modem authors, examples of poetry, and kindred topics. The fires 
which blazed in olden times still glow in their ashes. The mountains are the home of 
freedom, and the nurse of men whose souls are filled with a love of liberty, and with a 
corresponding grandeur. And songs are still rife, noble as that of Harmodius and Aris- 
TOGiTON; while the same knell which told the death of Hippias, has been lately made to 
ring exultingly through Greece. We have room but for an extract or two touching upon 
the Greek mountaineers: 

* The mountaioeers oflen make the rallies and precipices echo with voic»,si of melody, while they 
march aJong,or dance the Pyrrhica. They are generally tall, with very slender waist and loAy brow. 
Dark and sometimes light hair, growing long, as with the ancients, depends over their shoulders i 
Black and frequently blue eyes are found, distioguished by sharpness and brilliancy; their limbs are 
well formed, and they answer to the description of Homer : 

'The bright-eyed, well-booted, long-haired Aebaians.* 

* Their valor is connected with noble qualities of the soul, resembling the god-like traits of the 
primeval occupants of Olympus. Before battle, they practise the strictest temperance. They drink 
usually no stimulants, and abstain from all eflemioato indulgence, entertaining an opinion that the 
least gratification of sense imparts to the enemy’s ball or sabre a fatal etfect • . • With all their 
impetuosity, the Clepts are patient. Nicozahas at the bridge of Pravi, on the river Carason, fought 
three days without provisions, under a driving snow-storm. A song commemorates the evenL 
Before the fight that was fatal to Marco Bozzaris, be with his baud, the same night, had in nine hours 
travelled forty-two miles over precipices, mountains and torrents, in a deluge of rain. 

* The Suliotes and Parganiotes are less numerous than the Olympians at^ Parnassians, yet they 
have gained more credit by their bravery, among foreigners. Byron says: 

' 0>x Suit's rock and Pnrsra's shore. 

. Exists the remnant cf a lm'3. 

Such ii-s the PorLc tnoth-rm bore: 

And there, perhaps, eome seed is sown. 

Such as the Hcrachdan blood mi^ht own !' 

*The Cleptic women, in general, have a fair complexion, slender waists, black and sometimes light 
hair, and dark or blue eyes. The female relatives of Marco Bozzaris are celebrated for their beauty. 
The dress of the Doric maidens is destitute of whale-bone and other artificial but destructive charms, 
and ia usually more costly than the costume of the men. To display wealth, gold coins are strung 
for beads; the number of these specie neck-laces is an index of the lady's fortune. The prospects 
of the lover are exposed to view, without any deceit like that practised in other lands, where the 
maidens frequently make false pretensions to opulence, in order to ensnaro an unsuspecting youth, 
in matrimony. • • • A la^e portion of Ibrahim Pasha’s array was routed by a party of Laconian 
women in the defiles of Taygetus. When they saw the descendants of PMAR.toH advancing, they 
shouted, alluding to their marks of Ophthalmia, * Death to the cross-eyed Egyptians!’ 

This * EsBay* ib exceedingly well executed, in a typographical point of view; and is 
thus worthy alike of preservation and peruBal; which ia more than can be aaid of a large 
portion of the pamphlet*works of this * cheap’ literary age. 

▼OL. XXT. 22 
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ANonNT Tratjcllers in the East. — Wc have been peiroitted, through the kind¬ 
ness of Messrs. Bartlett and Welford, antiquarian book-purveyers in Broadway, to 
inspect some old and curious books of travel, which form but a few out of their splendid 
collection. The titles of some of these are as follows: 

'Trb Navigations, Peregrinations, and Voyages made into Turkie; by Nicholas Nicholat, (not 
Nicholas Nickleby.) Daulphinous. Lord of Arfcuila, Cbamberlaine and Geographer Ordinarie to 
the King of France; containing sundrie singularities which the author hath there seene and obser* 
ued; deuided into Foure Bookes, with Threes^core ^ures naturally set forth, as well of men aa 
women; with diuers faire and memorable histories. Translated out of the French, by T. Wasb- 
INOTON, the younger. Imprinted at London, 1585.* 

* A Geographical Historie of Africa, written in Arabic and Italian, by John Lxo a More, home la 

Granada, and brought up in Barborie; wherein he has at large described not only the qualities, situ¬ 
ations, and distances of the regions, cities, towns, mountains, etc. Translated and collecti^ by 
John Poet, lately of Qoneuill and Cains College, in Cambridge. London, IbOO.’ 

* Tbjb Travels of Signor PncTRO Dbljla Vallx, a noble Roman, into East India and Arabia Deaerta. 

London, 1665.’ 

* SovK Yeares Travels into AfVica and Asia the Great, especially describing the famous Empires of 

Persia and Industant: as also divers other kingdoms in the Oricntall Indies and lies adjacent: by 
Sir Thomas HsaBsmT. London, 1677.’ 

* Thk Six Voyages of John Baptista Travernirr, a noble roan of France, now living, through 

Turkie into Persia and the East Indies. Finished in the year 1670. Giving an account of the state 
of those countries; illustrated with divers sculptures, together with a new relation of the present 
GrandSeignor’s ^raglio, by the same author; made Euglisb by J. P.; to which is added adee- 
oription of all the kingdoms which encompass the Cuxine and Caspian ^as: by an English travel¬ 
ler : never before printed. London, 1678.’ 

*The Four Epistles of Busbequius, concerning his Embassy into Turkie; being remarks upon the 
religion, customs, riches, etc.; to which is added his advice bow to manage war against the Turks. 
Done into English. London, 1694.’ 

Theac form but few of the titles of those antique volumes, with their eccentric figures 
and illustrations, their flourishes, and pictures designed in the bosom of initial letters, and 
their ponderous proportions covered with the dust of centuries; which, standing by the flip¬ 
pant duodecimos of modem travels, would make the eye of the antiquary roll over them 
with delight In examining their pages we are struck with that delightful simplicity of 
narrative, and that hearty old Saxon, which distinguish them. The men of that compara¬ 
tive antiquity told their tale with that delightful faith with which a child now-a-days 
would listen to a grand-father’s stories. Both speakers and listeners are enveloped in the 
same atmosphere of romance, and carried along by the same spirit; and unwearied, unwea- 
lyingi go oo, charmed with each other’s society, through the lengthened narrative. When 
Sir John Maundeville tells ’ straunge Marveillee in Inde or in the Holy Londe,’ where 
he journeyed many years, he does it with an unflinching- trust in the reader’s credibility; 
or when he prefaces his strangest curiosities with ’ they seyn,* professing simply to give 
Aem at second-hand, he never pauses to bolster them up with proof or evidence, knowing 
full well that he has got the ear of his auditory; or with such common-place remarks, as 
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‘This may appear incredible;’ or ‘Truth ie stranger than fiction;’ or ‘WebegtoaMuretha 
reader that this comes on the most undoubted authority;’ or * Did we not receive this from 
a friend on whom we could rely, we should be disposed to set it down as a mere fiction of 
the brain.’ But with a faithful reliance, and severe gravity of countenance, he makes you 
his confidant, and indeed doet tell some very * hard ones;’ but looks you in the face so can¬ 
didly, that you are lain to receive them into good and honest hearts. How favorably does 
his straight-forward honesty, in simidy spreading before you what he has seen or what he 
has ‘ heard tell,* contrast with the arrogance and assumption of our modem tourist, who is 
driven over the beaten ground, and after an absence of a few months, considerably wiser 
it may be than when he first set out, comes back to show you the penny that he dropped in 
Vesuvius, or the extremity of the noees chipped from the statues of Rome; to enlighten you 
on the subject of religion and manners by the addition of his superficial reflections to the 
novelty of his narrative. The patience of sensible men is exhausted in listening to these fel¬ 
lows, who would sneer contemptuously at Sir John’s stories, yet convey more false impres¬ 
sions in a single page of their books than he in a whole volume: with no freshness to 
recommend them, but a deal of vanity; and their positive opinions prefaced with, ‘ When 
I was in England,’ or * When I was in France;’ giving evidence of little enlargement of the 
mind; imbued with prejudice; stamped ail over, like an American penny, with stars and 
liberty, and not worth a cent. We might mention a dozen such books, from recollection, 
or from simply leiting the eye run over a catalogue or over a bookseller’s shelves; but the 
task is invidious, and would scarcely serve any good purpose, at a time when the facilities 
of travel are so great, and that which is lightest and most * full of emptiness’ is first set in 
motion. These men gather distresses in Ireland, taxes in England, wonders and miracles 
in Spain or Italy, and manners in America. It is an easy mauer now to * get facts’ and to 
build up statistics, and to make books, when the cost of transportation is only nominal; 
yet it is to be questioned if they are so honest, or ever so much to be relied on in the main, 
as in ancient times, when ‘facts’ were fewer, and with great difficulty arrived at, and 
were grasped by the eager traveller, to be carried to a great distance, by a roost tofi- 
some journey, before they had even grown into a small rumor. * Facts’ may now be had 
by the basket-full, or made to order of any new theory. Impressed with the superficial na^ 
ture of modem travels, it was refreshing to read these ancient narratives, and especially to 
mark their Doric plainness of style and ‘ matter-full’ pages, compared with the wordy and 
spun-out narratives of our peripatetic philosophers. Sir Thomas Herbert prefaces his 
travels to the ‘ famous Empires of Persia and Industant, as also diuers other kingdomes in 
the Oiientali Indies and lies adjacent,’ with the following poetical address ‘ To the Reader:* 

* Hebb thou at lesser pains than he 
Mayest behold what be did see; 

• Thou participat’st his gains, 

But be alone reserves the pains. 

He travelled not with lucre sotted; 

He went for knowledge—and he got it! 

Then thank the author: thanks is light; 

Who has presents! to thy sight 

Seas, lands, Men. Beasts, fishes and birds. 

The rarest that the world affords.' 

‘ On Ciood Friday,’ says our author, after stating that he took shipping at Deal, * with rix 
great and well-manned ships in company, in a few hours coasting close by the lie of Wight, 
a sodden borasque or gust assaulted us, which after an hour’s rage spent itself and blew os 
on the third day (double-solemnized that year by being the Feast of Mother and Son) uptm 
the Lizzaid’s Point. The seven-an'd-twentieth day, sailing by Bilbo in Galletia, we 
launched into the Spanish Ocean, where we had no sooner entered but we descried seven 
tall ships, whom reputing enemies, we bore np to speak with; howbeit they proved friends, 
HoUandara oat of the Levant, who drunk our healths, and saluted us as they peered with 
a rearing culveiin, and we in return vomiLadforth a hhe grai^ful ec^ Thoe plowing tha 
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liquid seas in merriment till the thirtieth day, made us the sport of danger, struggling with 
such mighty waves as ofiimes made us seem to climb up mountains of salt water, and 
straitway precipitated headlong as it were *twixt cloven seas; a good while heaven and 
sea seeming undeuided. This put me in mind of the third ode in the first JJb.of Ho&acb, 
where 'tis said; 

' A HEABT of brass that man had sure. 

Who in a barque didst first endure 
The raging seas, not valuing life, 

Midst fierce south-wMtaud north-wind strife.* 

Of the Canary Isles he remarks: ‘ A word of what they were. They knew no God but 
Nature ; were ignorant of the use of fire; shaved with fiint-stones ; gave their children to 
be nursed with goals; cultured the earth with the horns of oxen; abominated the slaugh* 
ter of beasts; for 

-‘ how can they be good 

Who dare each day imbrue their hands in blood V 

no metm and tuum; lust and carelessness vailing them so, as little dififerenee was twixt 
them and other animals. Some glimmering, one would think, they had of the immortality 
of the soul, for the dead they washed and kept erected in a cave, a staff in one hand and a 
pail of milk and wine set near him to support and comfort him in his pilgrimage to EUysium. 
At this day tliey are reduced to civility, and become Spanish Christians. Canarise, so 
called, a muUifudiue canorum, saith Pliny, about which there is no small difference among 
waiters, some placing them at the Azores, some at the Hesperides; but certain it is they 
were undiscovered, but more certainly uninhabited, till the yeare 1328, by one MACHAN,an 
Englishman, from whose relation one Lsw'is de Cordeza two years after sailed thither.* 
Proceeding on his voyage, * the air and ocean contending who should make the greater 
noise, nevertheless hoping in the Lord, and having the ships of our fleet, which were all 
disperst, meet joyfully at the Cape of Good Hope, I had better leisure to contemplate that 
ironiquest satyr of Juvenal : 

* I nuDc et ventia animam committe.* * 

The author rather doubts the limits of the dominion of that mighty potsntate Prestxr 
John, concerning whom the Roman emissaries have spoken liberally: lie will not call it a 
pious fraud, but they assumed loo great a liberty in blazoning the success of their labors. 
After slating at much length the conclusive reasons for his belief, our author say's: ‘We 
may well question the extent of his empire, and give it equal credit as we do the library 
of the European friers found in the Castle of Amara, where, among the rest, were some 
MS. of Enoch and Livr !’ Of St. Helena he remarks : ‘ The Ue is hard to be ascended: 
not that the passage is craggy, but that it is so precipitous. The sailors have an ironick 
proverb, * The way is such as a man may chuse whether he will break his heart going up 
or his neck coming down.’ But being once up, scarce any place can yield a more large 
and delightful prosjiecL The land is very even and plain at the top, and swells no where 
to a deformed rising. Some springs above be sweet which below are brackish. The rea¬ 
son may be, that in their drilling descent they may relish of the salt liills through which it 
cuts its passage, so that they become salt both by their owm composition and the salt 
breath which the sea evaporates. Neveriheleai, there are but two noted rivulets, the one 
which bubbles down toward the Chappel, tlie other into the Iiemon valley. There are 
also some ruins of a little town lately demolished by the Spaniards, in that it became a 
magazine of private trade, in turning and returning out of both Indies. No other monu¬ 
ments or antiquities are there found. Human inhabitants there are none, nor were of late, 
save that in the year 1591 Captain Renoall, weighing anchor sooner than was expected, 
one Legur, a mariner, was accidentally left ashore. Eighteen months after. Captain 
Parker coming to anchor, (l;und poor Legur alive, but so amazed, or rather overjoyed, 
at his arrival, that he dyed suddenly ; by which we see that sudden joy is not easily diges¬ 
ted. Hoidieil of hogs arid goalsy here are plenty who agree wcU-favouredly, and multiply 
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eren to admiration ; happy in their ease and safety till ships arrive there for their refresh¬ 
ment* He passes the islands called the Gorgades; leaving these on a more westerly coone, 
coasted part of the American continent, Guiano, Florida, Virginia, New-England. * Desiring 
rather in this place,* proceeds the author, * to vindicate the truth, which of long time has 
been either defamed, or so eclipst, as the reality of the first discovery is not well known, 
being nevertheless attributed to Columbus; I shall therefore, in the first place, see what, 
either by prophetic pens or reason, otherwise upon record, that may point toward that great, 
nay greatest part of the world, which for upward of five thousand years, and daring those 
mighty contests for an universal supremacy by the monarchs of the earth, was concealed; 
so as, imtil the only wise God thought fit to give more perfection to navigation, it seemed 
totally unknown and undiscovered. Plato, who was contemporary with Alxxandee 
the Great, is one of the first. He, in his dialogue betwixt TiMiSus and Critios, discour¬ 
ses, but obscurely, of a large Occidental Hand, which being without a name, from the view 
he seems to make into the Atlantic seas, gives it the name of Atlas; land in greatness 
comparable to Asia and Africa united. Aristotle, his condisciple, approves of his copjeo- 
ture, albeit he takes it only as a supposition. Theophrastus also, in his book of Rarities, 
published two thousand years ago, among other things, relates bow that some merchants 
sailing through the Straits of Gybraltar, were by storm driven further west than they de¬ 
sired, by which accident they descried land, but found it unpeopled. It is the opinion of 
most iliat that land was the Azores, for the lies Columbus first found out when he made 
his first discovery were fully planted.* The author then proceeds to discourse in an inter¬ 
esting manner of the landing of Webhmen upon these shores * somewhere about the years 
1100.* But of these antique travels more anon. 


Sands* * Black Vamptrb.* — Our closing passage of the * Black Vampyre* left the 
African Prince, attended by his new wife Zembo, standing near the spot w’here her three 
husbands, several children, and the * remains* of her first baby, were deposited in a row.* 
*rhe story proceeds to describe the exhumation of the body of the late widow’s last*buried 
son; the extraction of the still fresh heart, from which the blood is pressed, and commended 
to the lips of the astounded mother. * Swear,* cried the Vampyre, *or if that is against 
your principles, affirm, by this dirty blood and bloody dirt; by this watery blood and 
bloody water; by this watery dirt and dirty water; that you will never disclose in any 
manner what you have seen and shall see this night! Swear and drink !* The afifiighted 
woman declines taking the oath ; at which her new husband foams with madness, * till 
the white slaver flows down his sable limbs.* He stamps violently on the earth, which 
seems to heave as with the throes of an earthquake: * Immediately the tumuli yawned! 
The ponderous stones and slabs were shaken from their ancient sockets; and the ghastly 
dead, in uncouth attitudes, crawled from their nooks; with their hair curling in tortuous 
and serpent twinings; and their eye-balls of fire bursting from their heads; while,as they 
extended their withered arms, and tapering fingers, furnished with blood-hound claws, their 
gory shrouds fell in wild drapery around them !* The lady now finds herself surrounded by 
spectres, and loses all consciousness. When reason returned, she found herself in the same 
place ; and it was also the midnight hour. She was lying by the grave of Mr. Personnb, 
and her breast was stained with blood. A wide wound appeared to have been inflicted 
there, but was now cicatrized. Imagine if you can her surprise, when, by a certain car- 
niverous craving in her maw, and by putting this and that together, she found that she was 
a— vampyre! and gathered from her indistinct reminiscences of the preceding night, 
that she hod been then tucked; and that it was now her turn to eject the peaceful tenants 
of the grave! With this delightful prospect of immortality before her, and believing the 
Prince a potent magician, who could rouse the dead from their cerements and turn the 
planets from their courses, she obeyed his command to follow him. They prosecuted thetr 
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nocturnal inarch through closely-wooded and solemn groves, until they descended into a 
profound valley, where the light of the pale planet of magic adoration streamed and quiv¬ 
ered. By continual descent, they seemed to have penetrated the bowels of a cavern, 
whase ramifications ran under the sea ; as they heard a murmuring roar, as of the ocean, 
above their heads: ‘ Its largest chamber was, to speak calachrestically, so artfully con¬ 
cealed by nature, that no one, not instructed by an adept in its subterranean topography, 
could ever have detected the secret of its existence. It had been in former days a place of 
deposit and asylum for the Buccaniers; and its situation bad been since known only to the 
professors of the Ol>eah art, who held here their midnight orgies. It seemed, at first view, 
a vast hall of Arabian romance ; supported by immense shafts, and studded with precious 
stones; so various and beautiful were the hues which the different sfmrs assumed, in the 
light of an hundred torches, blazing in every quarter, and illuminating the fiirthest re¬ 
cesses of the cave. The walls were decorated with other appendages, which added to 
the mystery, if not to the embellishment of the scene; being irregularly stained with blood; 
decorated with rude tapestry of many-colored plumage, and stuccoed with the beaks of 
parrots; the teeth of dogs, and alligators; bones of cate; broken gla-ss and egg-shells; 
plastered with a composition of rum and grave-dirt, the implements of Negro witchcraft! 
At one extremity of the extensive apartment, on a kind of natural throne, sat several blacka¬ 
moors in sumptuous Moorish apparel; whom, by their swollen forms, and remarkable eyes, 
Mrs. Personne knew to be Ghouls; and among whom she recognised her late husband. 
The whole range of this va.st amphitheatre, sweeping from before the throne, was occupied 
by slaves, rudely attired, and imperfectly armed with clubs and missiles; a decent platoon 
of black-guards w'ere posted before the Vampyre monarchs; and in the centre, a band of 
musicians performed an exquisite sy mphony. The soft strains of the Merriwang; the 
lively notes of the Dundo; and the martial accom}mniment of the Goombay, made, with 
their united noises, a discordant harmony, whose powers the lyre of Orpheus could not 
equal; and which would certainly be enough to frighten all the hosts of Pandemonium.* 

The speech of the African Prince, which succeeds, w'e suspect to be a ‘ palpable hit’ at 
the bombast which the Irish Counsellor Phillips had at that time rendered so popular: 

*The oratorio being finished, the African Prince arose, and making an obeisance to the company, 
cleared his throat, and began to address them as follows: ‘Gentlemen and Vamp>res!’ — but the 
Vampyrea expressing their resentment against this breach of etiquette, he corrected himself: ‘ Vam- 
pyres and Gentlemen!’— but the negroes were no more willing to come lost than the Varapyres, and 
a loud growl, accompanied by a slight hiss, again interrupted the orator. He was not, however, dis¬ 
concerted, but like Mr. Burke, thundered out an iteration of the ofiensive sentence. ‘ Yes,' said he, 
*1 repeat it, V am pyres and Gentlemen! Shall not the immortal precede the mortal f Shall not 
those whose diet surpasses the nectar and and ambrosia of celestials, precede the ephemeral race 
who fatten on the unclean juice of brutes, the rank essence of esculent productions, or the nauseoiu 
liquor of the distillery ? {Jpplatue —htar ! hear ! and tee-boy ! from the Vampyret—groans from 
the negroes !) Gentlemen of color! I appeal to yourselves; shall not the descendants of the gods 
be named before the offspring of the earth-born image, whom Titan impregnated with celestial fire? 
For Prometheus was the first Vampyre. You must all know, as you have undoubtedly read Aes¬ 
chylus, that the vulture which preyed ou his liver was neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. He is called a 
dog, which makes him a quadruped; he is represented as creeping, which proves him an insect; 
and is said to have wings, which shows that he was a bird. Now, from this amphibious mon¬ 
ster have descended the Crows, the Jackalls, and the Blood-hounds, the pirate Bat of Madagascar, 
and the man-killing Ivunches of Chili; the Sharks; the Crocodiles; the Krakens; the Horse-leeches; 
the Cape-cod Sen Serpents; the Mermaids; the Incubi; and the Succubi! {lAmd cheering from iks 
Vampyres.') From Titan himself, descended the Cyclopes, and all other ancient and. modern An¬ 
thropophagi ; and, in lineal descent, the Moco tribe of our own Eboes, to whom I have the honor of 
being related. These of you, too, are his posterity, who, after your deaths, return to your native 
land, the true Elysium; where the balmy bowl of the Coco, the soft bloom of the Anaua, and the 
coal-black beauties of the clime of love, shall forever reward your fortitude, and steep in forgctful- 
noM the memory of your wrongs, (hear ! hear ! from the negroen.) But none of these genera or 
species of our order must longer engage your dignified and charitable attention. I come to our- 
aelves, full-blooded, unadulterated. Immortal blood-suckers! To ourselves, whether Ghouls, or 
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Afrits, or Vampyres; Vroucolochas, Vardonlachos, or Broucolokas; to ourselves, the terror of 
the living and of the dead, and the participants of the nature of both; to ourselves, the emblems 
at once of corruption and of vitality; blotted from the records of existence, and replenished to re¬ 
pletion with circulating life; abandoned by the quick, and unrecognised by the dead; * at once re¬ 
lies and relicts; rocked on the bases of our own eternities; the chronicles of what wasthe solemn 
and sublime mementoes of what must be! {tmqualified approbation from hoik tides of the honte.) 
The estate of Vampyrism is a fee-tail, and may be docked in two diderent ways. The first mode is 
the sanguinary practice of perforating the subject with a stake ; and this is final. The other is pro¬ 
duced by the genti or operation of tho narcotic potion you behold in this phial; by whose lenient and 
opiate influence the individual is restored to the plight in which he was previous to his death, or his 
becoming a Yarn pyre; it belongs to the Obcah mysteries. But to come to the object of our present 
meeting. Sublime and soul-elevating theme! 'f he emancipation of the negroes ! Tho consecration 
of the soil of St. Domingo to the manes of murdered patriots in all ages! No matter whether the 
bill of sale was scrawled in French or in English; no matter whether we were taken prisoners in a 
battle between the Leophares and tho Jakotfs, or in a skirmish between the Samboes and the Saw- 
pits; no matter whether we were bought for calico and cotton, or for gunpowder, or for shot; no 
matter whether we were transported in chains or in ropes, in a brig, or a schooner, or a seventy-four! 
The first moment we come ashore on Sl Domingo, our souls shall swell like a sponge in the liquid 
element; our bodies shall burst from their fetters, glorious as a curcuUo from its shell; our minds 
shall soar like the car of the aeronaut, when its ligaments are cut; in a word, O my brethren! we shall 
be free! Our fetters discarded, and our chains dissolved, we shall stand liberated, redeemed,eman¬ 
cipated. and disenthralled by the irresistible genius of Univeral Emancipation!’ {UnparalUled 
bursts of unprecedented applause !!) 

Such waa the report of this oration, ‘ taken down in short-hand by Zembo;* and with 
this we lake our leave of * The Black Varapyre.* 


Miss Barrett’s Poems. — Graham’s Magazine for January has a criticism upon the 
recently-published poems of Miss Elizabeth B. Barrett, which may perhaps surprise 
the readers of certain other criticisms upon the same work which have appeared in thin 
meridian; unless indeed it should chance to be generally known ivhy it is, that much 
praise may spring reciprocally from a very litllo. Volumes have sometimes been written 
upon a note. The germ being favorable, a ‘ large growth’ is a natural consequence. The 
critique of our contemporary yields, as did the Knickerbocker, ample credit to Mist 
Barrett’s genius; yet it is compelled to admit that she is a great offender against the 
laws of taste, and advises her to choose some mental ground where she can be met by the 
general mind. The subjoined is equally forcible and just: 

’Her poetic feeling is greater than her poetic power. She has more of the vision than ot 
the 'faculty’ divine. Her poetry is the production of a mind reared in solitude, and keeping 
company chiefly with ‘the great of old.’ She has had little of the mental discipline which 
comes nom a familiarity with the actual life of men and women. Her own existence has beea 
passed chiefly in the world of thought and imagination. She has brooded, and studied, and 
meditated more than she baa wrUten, or conver^ed. She has not much skill in the use of 
language, nor nni* h knowledge of those avenues to the heart aud understanding through which 
the words of the poet must travel in order to reach home. She is continually offending the car by 
harsh lines, and the eye with words that are coined or clipped of their rightful syllables. At times 
she even uses 'las! for alas ! Her study of the Hebrew Prophets and iEscHVLCS has impressed her 
mind with a gigantic grandeur of feeling, which she can only express in a phraseology elaborately 
indefinite, or inarti-iically rugged- The formless and the unutterable she admires in their formlesa- 
ness aud unutterability. Sometimes a vague grandeur, a sublime obscurity, a mysterious aud un¬ 
speakable something, which is substance without name or form, seems to weigh heavily upon her heart, 
and to crush her thoughts ond fancies into a confused nia.ss of half-shaped images and broken frag¬ 
ments of ideas. She often heaps words on wordh, and metaphor on metaphor, to no other purpose 
than to form a pile of magnificent language, which still docs not reach up to the thought. Things 
swell into indistinct but colossal proportions as her eye lights on them, and their corporal substanco 
is turned into huge mosses of vapor, ^ome of her poems remind the reader of a cloudy day, without 
rain, occasionally lit by a keen flash of lightning or a w arm burst of sunshine. Words are personified 
instead of things, and capital letters take the place of ideas. She hymns praises to the dark, and falls 
into raptures with the inscrutable. Her fancy resembles a sombre ball, through which occasionaily ft 
strain of sweet or powerful music winds or peals, 

' And sLspes, which have no certainty of shape. 

Drift duskly in and cut." 
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Conversation. —Tliere ia a freahncaa, a flash, a brilliancy of conversation, which is 
indescribable, when kindred spirits meet, and the time present seems like some happiest 
segment of a spiritual existence. But to keep up the impression; to chain down the light¬ 
ning; to transmit or render abiding that unrestricted play of pa.ssion, wit, and sentiment, 
the eloquence which speaks directly from the heart, at the same time to render intelligible 
the quick and subtle transitions of thought— what rapid dexterity of Art can do it ? And 
thus every day is a kind of treasure lost, of which the subtle charm escapes forever, and 
no vestige can be preserved from time. This is a destruction which none seem duly to 
estimate. For complete works of art, which are decayed or lost, we are scarcely consoled 
by the ample riches which remain. Many a noble poem has perished ; many a splendid 
work is only known to have existed ; many a friigment lies neglected in the dust, to show 
how glorious was the full conception; and when Alexandria shone with that baleful hre 
which consumed in on© night the learning and poetry of ages, the eyes which looked on 
their destruction were suffused with tears, and the lamentation of the world has been a 
perpetual epitaph over their ashes. But none regard as things lost, or stop to compute their 
value if gained, of the bright intelligence and converse of the hour. Alas! are a few 
short and pithy sayings all which have come dowm to us of the wise men of Greece T Is 
the *hum thysdf^ of Solon, and the several adt^es of Chilo, Pittacws, Bias, Pkrian- 
DEE, Cleobulus andTflALEs, all the wisdom which escaped from their lips at times when 
they spoke not as professed teachers, but whatever the occasion prompted ? We know 
Demosthenes at the bar, Cicero at the forum, C^ar on the battle-field; what would 
we give to know them where the hard-earned, impetuous diction of the first, the profuse 
polish of the second, the versatile attainments of the latter, and the studied art of all, 
should forget themselves; all frigid ceremonial be banished from the social board,and thought 
burst from the rules and precepts which bind it down, and soar away into a more elastic 
element! Conversation may be erratic though brilliant; it may be hard to appreciate its 
fine connexion; it may pour forth volumes in an hour, garnered from every treasury of 
knowledge; but if the links are many, the chain may be all golden. It admits of every 
variety, adapts itself to all tastes, and begets more novelty and splendor than the hardest 
study can infuse into composition. It exhibits gems brighter than those of poetry, reason¬ 
ings deep as the logic of the schools, eloquence more transcendent than the orator’s ; but 
better than all, it is too sudden, too natural, to admit of any dLcguise; it involuntarily re¬ 
veals the whole inner structure and afi&ctions of the heart. No wit is apt to be so subtle, 
no pathos so touching, no fancy so daring, as that which does not ‘ smell of the lamp,’ and 
which the very occasion brings forth. Even as in music, the tenderest and most passion¬ 
ate is not that which has resulted from some fixed determination to compose it, but which 
has never been written down in notes, simply because it was impossible. It does not consist 
in themes varied by great masters; not in the crash of instruments; not in the anthem which 
rolls like thunder through the cathedral arches; not in the overwhelming chorus; not in the 
utmost passion which art feigns upon the strings; but that which, from some instant impression 
upon the heart, the brain, is bom in an instant, like the blush of modesty or the tints of the rain¬ 
bow, which is no sooner past than obsolete. One wts down to an instrument, and would ex¬ 
press some feeling too deep to be told in words. The time, the hour, may be one which dis¬ 
poses the mind to tenderness, when twilight melts into the evening shades, and memory calls 
up some dear image from the dead. Tlie strings are passive. A few chords are waked ; 
artless, but understood. Then some spirit seems to arouse, like that of an iEolian harp, 
which swells like a blast of the wild wind, and dies away in the sweetest murmurs, like 
that Misery which is played during Passion Week at Rome, which begins sadly and scarce 
audibly in the darknem of the cathedral, and has not rapt you into transport until the whole 
place is blazing with light. We have often thought how much impassioned music has van¬ 
ished forever into air with the ecstacy which gave it birth. What combinations! what 
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sudden chords! what quick thoughts of genius conceived, expressed, filling the soul brim* 
full; then gone beyond recovery! So in conversation. It is the merit of preserving so 
much of the passing hour, that has rendered Boswell’s book the most charming of its kind. 
The written works form but small part of the emanations of a great mind, of the sparks 
and scintillations which attrition kindles. There is the flash of wit, so sudden and so sub¬ 
tle in its elements, that its very nature is to evanesce; the apt thought, which must not be 
changed in its apt expreasion; the spontaneous eloquence, which gathers its passion from the 
passing object; from the thunder-cloud which breaks that instant overhead, from the sun¬ 
shine which bursts suddenly on the valley, from the voice of a small bird, or the expanding 
beauties of a flower; there are the gorgeous visions, painted by a single dash of description; 
the inspiration, enkindled in a moment, but which vanishes like the early cloud or like the 
morning dew. Who is there that can watch a man so closely as to lose nothing of the 
divine essence of genius which is continually escaping, as a candescent body throws oflT 
its particles of light 1 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — It is not our wont to stretch the con¬ 
tributors to this Magazine upon a Procrustean bed; to make them say precisely what we 
should wish them to say, upon all subjects. It is sufficient for us, if the purpose which they 
aim to serve is a desirable one in the main. In this regard it was, that we placed undip¬ 
ped in the hands of the printer the initial paper of the present number, which we deem 
somewhat too sweeping and general in its conclusions; and yet the national cheerfulness 
and independence which it would inculcate, and the tendency to ultraism in every thing, 
for which as a country we are remarkable, which it condemns, will receive the approba¬ 
tion of all candid and sensible minds. • • • Thanks to a favorite contributor for the fol¬ 
lowing sketch of an odd * philosopher’-friend of his. The theme is * done to a turn’ in the 
individual specimen: * To * draw out’ certain characters where you find them distinctly 
marked, and distinguished from the common herd (especially if their maHrid be somewhat 
sofl and ductile,) is a capital amusement, though it may be a little cruel; yet it is excusa¬ 
ble, on the same ground that you run a pin through ‘ specimens’ of insects. Some men 
have so many traits entirely original, that you scarce think of them in connection with 
the genus homo. 'They stand aloof. Vou forget that they have many hidden points of re¬ 
semblance ; that they have like passions; you only notice that in them which is diflerent. 

^ As you would not call a monkey a man, so you hardly think of those who possess these 
mental eccentricities as fellow-beings. Such a one is not a man: he is * a Tompkins.* 
There goes ‘ a Bruhmel.’ I have been inspecting ‘ a Bilcox’ to day. What is a BUcox ? 
What I have in view is the very shallowest philosopher. The current has no depth, and 
scarcely covers, much less conceals, the pebbles. Yet it has a certain sparkling vivacity. 
With a thin stream it goes squirming about; meets a big stone, and runs around it; encoun¬ 
ters a stick, and is confounded a moment; then runs on in precipitate haste, and glories in 
its shallowness; comes foul of an opposing current and dances round, then on again ; and 
however checked, somehow gets beyond the obstacle, and bears upon its surface a smile 
and a dimple of eternal complacence. Such is the small-beer philosophy which makes so 
many corks to pop, and contains within it such an ‘ industrial principle ;’ an exemplifica¬ 
tion of which I saw ‘ working’ on a hot Sunday last August. An old woman, who kept a 
stand by Washington-Square, had a regular pitched battle with one of her bottles, which 
got spreeing on sassafras-roots. Pop! whiz-z ! phiz-z-z-zz ! — down it fell on the pavement, 
and the unruly element gushed out; snatched in her arms, it flew cascading into the wil¬ 
low tree; and after a sharp contention, she got her thumb over the stopper, whence it suc¬ 
ceeded in forcing itself out laterally, and flew into her eyes, until the unruly spirit was 
exhausted. That fuss, it is to be feared, cost the old lady sixpence! But to return to Bil¬ 
cox. He is not worth a brass farthing; nay, he is * extremely indebted’ to all his fiiends; 
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haa acknowledged many an ‘ act’ of their kindness and taken the henejil of the acL He 
takes me into the City Hotel, helps himself to biscuit, the good man of the house regard¬ 
ing him with reiiigned silence. He then introduces me into the reading-room, and says he 
will talk with me. * My friend and pitcher,’ says he, supposing that he addressed a 
waiter, and calling him up by a wink of the eye and a motion of his first finger, ‘ give this 
here sofa a dusting.’ I saw by the stare of the major-domo that some little mistake had 
occurred, and so intimated, by a gentle touch of the elbow, to the Bilcox ; upon which he 
caused his teeth to shine, and passed it off by a philosophy alike sparkling and shallow : 
‘My friend,’ says he, for he always reiterates that endearing title, ‘my friend,’ what was 
I going to say? ‘ Oh,’ said I, ‘ let me tell you that I regard you gometinw* with admi¬ 
ration ; I mean with wonder. How do you maintain such a charming cheerfulness ? You 
have had losses, you have had troubles?’ ‘ Enough to weigh down an elephant, my friend !* 
‘Or to break the back of an ass ?’ ‘ Jus’ so, jus’ so: 1 have passed through the fiery fur¬ 
nace of innumerable h'»rsewhippings; I have been kicked ; they can’t conquer me ! Dread¬ 
fully scorched, and cuffed, and had ray share of domestic afflictions, and ray nose broken, 
and ihe erysipelas; lost a dear boy, and my furniture sacrificed under the hammer; my 
collar-bone broken, and slura on my reputation; had one of ray ears bit off My friend,’ 

said he, looking me full in the face, ‘ put your ear down close- ’ ‘ Bilcox , your looks are 

now canmbalish!’ ‘ Jus’ so, jus’ so; put your ear down close, and I ’ll tell you the secret 
that sustains me.* I listened attentively, and with deepest interest; I heard him breathe 
the word ‘Philosophy!’ ‘Yes,’said 1; ‘it would sustain any man. It sustains you. 

Somewhat though in an inferior degree, like true piety*-’ ‘ My friend,’said he, grasping 

my hand with energy, ‘ upon my soul I am glad you mentioned that word. Last summer at 
Pleasant Valley I was truly pious. My sensations were subdued, my mind was peaceful, 
calm, quiet, composed, unruffled. Nothing troubled me; it was the happiest season of 
my life. When the Sabbath came round, it found roe with a clean shirt, and I used to go 
to the little church, and pa’take the sacrament.’ ‘ I trust,’ said I, * that you were more 
attentive to the discourse than a Dutchman in the same parish. The parson said to him, 
‘The Sabbath must be to you a sweet day of rest?’ ‘ Yaw,’ quoth he,’ *I goes to the 
church, and I opens ray pook, and puts my heels up, and throws my head back, and looks 
right straight at yot/, and thinks of nothin.* ’ ‘ Jus’ so, jus’ so. I was very pious; had given 
my heart away, I was ready to die.’ * Yes, you kept the commandments then. You in¬ 
vited me to come to your place and cat cherries. I was very modest, and declined. At 
last I said, ‘ 1 love them very much ; I will go.’ You pressed me, and insisted that 1 should 
fetch a basket. 1 modestly said, ‘ No, I will eat as many as I want, and carry none away.* 
You said, ‘ My friend, go back after a basket; you shall carry some home to your family,* 
I yielded. You conducted me to the trees and said, ‘Take your fill; 1 will go into the 
house, and take you back in my little wagon, when you are* ready to go.’ I clambered 
seven trees in succession, and devil a cherry could I find ; and with an empty belly and an 
empty basket, searched in vain for horse, w-agon, cherries or— Bilcox.’ ‘ Jus’ so, jus’ so. 
I was then pious. I kept the commandments. Ah, my friend, the best-meaning persons err. 
I fear I have swore since that. You know what a time I had with Addix ; it would have 
put a saint in purgatory, and killed a common man with vexation.’ ‘ What kept you up?* 
‘ Philosophjt. I should have been in my grave without iL I tell you, my friend, I have got the 
most indomitable courage. Yot I can’t get along; I swear I can’t get along!’ ‘ Why not ? you 
have resources in yourself. You are never lonely on a rainy day; you liave seen the world.’ 
‘ Yes, my friend, I have been in Rome; seen the Corso, seen the races; been fired with 
enthusiasm with the classical air breathed by the C.^sars ; the inscriptions on the walls, 
‘ Senatos Populusque Romani.’ Sometimes I think of that, my friend; or if time hangs 
heavy on my hand, I read ; either the sentimental Gibbon, or Hume’s natural history of 
England, or Byron’s Corsair, or the Bible, or the splendid Chesterfield, or the charm¬ 
ing Siiakbpeare, or the classical Cicero, or the elegant Homer, or the pleasant Milton, 
OT the rablime C^ssae, or the pretty Pindae, or the divine Smollbt, or Wemtbe’i Re- 
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ply to Hatnk, talking about drums and militia training, or the exqiiisitely-sweet Longfel¬ 
low ; every thing, in short, from history down to political economy and civil engineerings 
and so on to literature in general.’ ‘Woman — ?* ‘ My friend, you kill me dead ! Sweater 
than the rose of Sharon, she plants me in the midst of a tangent of raptures, and drives roe 
off into obstetrics! My friend, if there is any thing in this world which sooths my delin¬ 
quencies, touches up roy good traits, chisels out my character to its fair proportions, leads 
me back captive to Babylon like the children of Egypt, and sets me all up on end, it is the 
spectacle of a captivating woman trying to exercise a domination over me; putting hef 
soothing hand in mine, looking up to me with a pair of dove’s eyes, and with persuasive 
ability foisting herself on my attention. It’s the mint-julap of delight, and the sherry-cob¬ 
ier of satisfaction! I would n't exchange my position for the crov^med heads of Europe, or 
for the petty princes of Germany. The struggle is an excruciating one whether I wont die 
of a fit. Have I explained myself on that point ? What think you of me now, my fri rod ?^ 
‘ Oh, I think you ’re a — Bilcox !’ * This gentleman reminds one of the dreadful bore 
encountered on the Sacrfi Vi&, in Rome, by Horace. Jeremy Taylor, in allusion to 
babblers, while writing on ‘ the Good and Evil Tongue,’ says of. ‘ multiloquium/ or talking 
too much: ‘ Much speaking is sometimes necessary, sometimes useful, sometimes pleasant; 
and when it is none of all these, though it be tedious and imprudent, yet it is not always 
criminal. Such was the humor of the gentleman Martial speaks of. He was a good 
man, and full of sweetness and jastice and nobleness; but he would read his nonseDse- 
verses to all companies. There are some persons so full of nothings that, like the straight 
sea of Pontus, they perpetually empty themselves by their mouth, making every person or 
single company they fasten on, their Propontis. • • • We have already welcomed to our 
pages the writer who is so good as to send us the following, which will commend Usd/ to 
general perusal. By the by, if the reader has never seen Retsch’s illustrations of Schil¬ 
ler's ‘ Song of the Bell,’ let these lines be a ranemotechnic symbol to prompt him to com¬ 
pass that pleasure: 

THE OLD BELL. 


Tolling! tolling! tolling! 
Ever, ever knolling ! 

Thy deep clang ia rolling, 
With a mournful tone! 

In thy high tower swinging, 
E’en thy gladdest ringing 
To my heart is bringing 
Grief, and grief alone. 

Grief for those I cherished, 
Who have fallen and perished) 
Grief for fond hopes blighted, 
Grief for friendships slighted. 
Grief, and grief alone. 

zt. 

When thy throne ia reeling 
With thy joyous pealing. 
Stirring lorty feeling 
In the patriot's heart; 

When thy sweet vibrations 
Sabbath consolations 
To the deep ve.xations 
Of the world impart; 

Not one tone of glailnesa 
Thrills this heart of sadness. 
And thy gentlest fulling 
Seems but sadly calling 
On me to depart. 


XXI. 

In thy lonely dwelling 
Thou art hourly telling. 
With a solemn knelling. 

Of the death of time; 

And the breeze low sighing, 
Over bright things dying, 
With a ceaseless crying, 
Mingles with thy chime: 
And since joys departed 
From the stricken-hearted, 
All thy measured teaching 
To iny spirit preaching. 
Tells this truth sublime. 


IT. 

That each joyous token, 

And each glad word spoken 
To a spirit broken, 

Tells of pleasures gone; 

That our voice unknowing. 

Making bright eyes glowing, 

Starts sad tear-drops flowing 
From some other one. 

Thus glad song or sentence 
Wakes but vain repentance. 

And thy wildest hounding 
Comes with mournful sounding. 

Still tolling, tolling on! j. o. a. 


Eureka ! we have found it at last ? The ‘ lamp that lights us on our way' bums with 
A flame bright and clear as the ‘ stars that clip us round about!’ Many thousands of lines, 
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intended for your edification have we wTitten, reader, wiiile we were vexed and ‘ perplexed 
in the extreme’ with the hUick snouy-storm that was falling gilonlly from the chimney of our 
caraphine reading-lamp, upon every thing around us; smooching (air works of art, cov¬ 
ering ‘elegant literature’ with lamp-black, and tasking the temper almost beyond endu¬ 
rance. For four years we have borne with the offending vessel; for sometimes it would 
behave with propriety, and give promise of amendment, which however was seldom re¬ 
deemed. We have therefore cast it from us; and there now stands in its place on the 
editor’s table one of CargePs Mechanical Lamps, manufactured in Paris expressly for the 
d6p6t of the American agents, Messrs. Diacon and Saxton, at Number Twenty, John- 
strcet. We have tested this lamp, and have found it the very thing. Simple and con¬ 
cealed machinery pumps the oil up to the wick in regular and regulated supply; the light 
is abundant, clear, and widely diflTusive ; there is no smoke, no smell; and with trifling 
care, it is liable to no disorder. These lamps may be had in every variety in which artificial 
light is u.sed ; they are tastefully ‘got up;’ and in some of their forms, are most exquisite 
ornaments of the drawing-room table and the mantel-piece; the supporting vases, the 
globes and shades, being often of the richest workmanship and design. We commend 
them, in the sense of conferring a favor upon our readers, to all who want light upon any 
subject, that can be examined at night. • • • We have read Bishop Southgate’s ‘Letter’ 
in reply to a recent pamphlet frt)m certain American Missionaries at Constantinople, with 
mingled emotions. That the writer’s bearing toward his fellow-laborers in the Oriental 
vineyard of the Lord was in the main courteous and gentleman-like, we conceive to be 
established ; that there was disingenuousness on the part of his accusers, and what a lay¬ 
man would be apt to term ‘ snmJdshness,* is abundantly evident from the labored ‘ dictated’ 
letters %f their secretary. But why should Mr. Southgate apologise for, or seek to excuse, 
the act of partaking the Sacrament with his evangelical brethren ? * I had been two years 
without the Sacrament,’ he says, ‘ and was suffering inexpressibly from the privation. I 
therefore communed w ith ray Congrt*gational brethren. But I did it at the moment with 
considerable hesitation, and regretted it as soon as it was done. I resolved, moreover, 
never to do it again.’ Indeed ! And was Oiis the spirit in which you sought to proclaim 
to the ‘benighted’ Orientals the doctrines of the Prince of Peace? Could not forms 
and creeds be suspended on an occasion such as that? Why did not the Bishop call to 
mind the Redeemer's own w'ords, so well paraphrased in the stanza: 

‘In memory of your dying Friend, 

Do this, ‘ ho said,’ till time shall end; 

Moot at my table, and record 
The love of your departed Lord.’ 

The fact upon which we are animadverting is one of the things whereof Bishop South- 
gate ‘ humbly prays that he may have grace to speak with plainness and sincerity.* 
Without assuming to insult the majesty of Heaven by asking its endorsement of an act 
of Christian illiberality, we may yet humbly hope to be forgiven for characterising such an 
ofTence as we think it deserves to he characterized. • • • There is one consolation for 
our ‘ Ann-Arbor’ correspondent. His life is insured, so long as he has the fever and-ague; 
since it is perhaps one of the worst features of that most contemptible disorder, that no 
one ever dies of it. We can only give our correspondent the advice of Hood’s doctor’s- 
maid: ‘Take bark; the best form is the canine pill.’ If this proves effectual, we shall 
expect the second half of the ‘ Border Tale.* We are reluctant to make a commence¬ 
ment until we have secured the conclusion. This remark will also apply to several other 
half-finished communications, which it is unnecessary’ more particularly to designate. 'I’here 
should be ‘a onencAs’ in papers submitted for consideration. • • • Since the clever satire 
of Marryat upon the novels of the modem Italian school, wherein the hero, Absenpren- 
sentini, ‘ feels his way along the slimy wall,’and kills seven midnight antagonists in suc¬ 
cession, each of whom ‘ expires without a groan,’ we have not encountered a better thing 
in its kind than the following, which we transfer from a late number of the ‘ New- York 
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Emporium.* It hits to a nicety the style of one who has probably written more * works* 
(unmistakeably his own) than he lias ever read of other authors: 

* THE PHANTOM CLAM-SLOOP. 

A ROMAl^CE IN TWO VOLUMES. 

»T FKOr. J. H. t - U. 


PREFACE. 

I HAVE been very much lauded by the public, but not half so highly as I deserve. My ‘L — itte,' 
my ‘Captain K-dd,’ my ‘Burl-n,’ arc the finest things ever written, except the following. I am will¬ 
ing to stake my reputation upon the thrilling, exciting, magnificent, sublime, glorious'pages of the 
‘Phantom Clam-Sloop.* 

VOLUME I. 

CHAPTER 1. 

T WAS a horrible night; wild shrieked the storm-spirit above the mad waves; the foam was white ; 
the wild lightning leaped from the nbysstiial vaults of Heaven; and the tempest bowled like a tiger 
stung by a spider. Heaven! is Uiat a vessel upon the gloomy waste of waters! 

CHAPTER 11. 

'Ho! brace the helm, there! Let go the main-sheet! Furl up the clue buntlines: Ha! ha! well 
yet baffle the storm !’ 

These words proceeded from the mouth of one who stood upon the main-truck of the ‘Phantom 
Clam-Sloop.’ Dark was his complexion, but clear; his eye keen and flashing; his teeth white and 
wcll-set; his smile was the smilo of an angel, and his glance the glance of afiend! These peculiari¬ 
ties were revealed by the lurid gleam of the lightning. 

CHAPTER 111. 

Far in the distance could be seen a frigate approaching rapidly. 

‘ Ha!’ said Eugenio de In Oysterelyo, ‘ think they thui* to take the Phantom Clam-Sloop! Ho! clap 
on all sail, till the spars bend to the strain !* He was obeyed! 

CHAPTER IV. 

The chase now .became exciting; the frigate gained rapidly upon the little vessel of Eugenio, 
which was now approaching a ledee of rocks. These rocks stretched entirely across the straiU 
through which the vessels were hurrying; their tops could just be seeu above the black waters. Fa#t 
came the frigate; nearer drew the PhantomClam-.SbK)p to the rocks. Oysterelyo called his crew, 
and in a few words informed them of, and prepared them for, his project. They were almost upon 
the rocks, and the frigate was almost upon them. 

‘Now !’ shouted the buccaneer,and at the word the men darted from the prow to the stern ; thus 
raising her bows entirely out of the water; at the some moment a wave seiAetl the vessel and uplifted 
her. 

‘ Now !’ shouted Eugenio again ; and the men sped back to the bow ; and by this manmuvre, and 
the strength of the wave, the vessel leaped clear over the ledge of rocks. 

‘Ah ! ha!’ said the deep voice of Oysterelyo, The frigate struck upon the reef, and all were lost! 
High above their shriek of death, pealed the exulting shout of the buccaneers : 

‘Five lu Phantom Clam-Hloop /’ 

END OP VOLUME PIRAT. 


VOLUME II. 

CHAPTER 1. 

‘Sweet lolliadelliana,* said do la Oysterelyo, ‘Hove thee with an overwhelming passion. The frantic 
tigress, bounding from her lair, not so loves her cubs. The soaring eagle bears less afi'ection for iU 
young!’ 

‘ Ah,’ she murmured, ‘ I am sad — sad, sad. Eugenio !* / 

‘Why art thou sad, my soull’ he asked. 

‘When I think of my home, from which thou has lured me; my flither—ah, Heaven!* and she 
struck her white forehead passionately. ‘ O Oysterelyo! my brother is a captain in the navy. If ye 
should meet-’ 

‘Nay, chase away thy gloom, sweet love, with the hunting-hounds of song:* 

And she sang: 

SONG. 

•Mt life ie like a withered roee. 

That's felt th'i lightnlag’s blaet; 

My BC il iH as the atr that blows 
Around tho tapering mast. 

And sad, ay. sad, O very sa*.!. 

This trembling heart of mine ; 

Great Heaven ‘ i) let me not go mad I 
But why should 1 repine 7* 
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A fun touDded. 

* Ha!’said Eugenio, ‘that calls us to the sea! Coinp,IolliadelIiana, let us embark!’ 

CHAPTER II. 

Scarce had they leA the shore, when they saw a man-of-war — which first fired a broadside and 
then gave chase. 

*I know her!’ screamed lolliadelliana; ‘’tis the Scorpion of the Seas! ’tismy brother’s ship!’ 
Whereupon she immediately fainted! 

* Ha !' said Eugenio. ‘ bear her to the cabin, and run up the black flag !* 

The vessels mot. In a moment they were locked yard-arm and yard-arm. And face to face stood 
Eugenio de la Oysterelyo and the brother of lolliadelliana. 

‘Turn thee, ravishcr!’ yelled the captain. 

'Ah ! ha!’ shouted Eugenio, and their swords met; but in the midst of the battle,the fair girl 
rushed from the cabin, flung her arms round the neck of the buccaneer, and exclaimed : 

‘ Hold! hold, Plantagenet. I love him yet;’ but at this moment the sword of the brother pierced 
the pirate’s side — and at the same moment, the sailors gained possession of the sloop. 

‘1 will baflle ye yet!’ shouted Eugenio; and clasping lolliadelliana, be sprang upon the main- 
truck. One moment the form of the pirate was revealed by the lightning; ho dashed his matted 
hair IVom his foroheud, clenched his teeth, shook his fist, and jumped overboard. 

CHAPTER Ill. 

The next day he was found (hr out at sea, upon a raA, with nothing on him but a flannel-shirt, sit¬ 
ting on a tea-box, playing the flute. Upon the tea-box waa written the words — ‘Phantom Clam- 
Sloop!’ This was all that remained of that ill-fated vessel! 

piNla. 

We lament, in common with all who knew either the departed or his writings, the un¬ 
timely death of the late Matthew C. Field, Esq., co-ediior with his brother Joseph, of 
the ‘ St. Louis Keyeilld.* ‘Phazma’ was always a favorite of ours, although we never 
saw his face. He wrote prose and verse with equal facility. His poetry was remarkable 
for Its melody of versification and the deep feeling which pervaded it; and such of his 
prose-sketches as we have encountered were characterised by great faithfulness of de¬ 
scription and pictiiresqueness of scene. We are not surprised to learn, from those who 
knew him most intimately, that he was a kind and gentle spirit: all his writings indicate 
the fact. * The Sea his body but Heaven his spirit holds.’ Our sympathy is with his sur¬ 
viving friends. • • • Our Hartford correspondent, in his sketch of ‘ The Yankee in 'York* 
tells us, in a very graphic manner, how he was ‘ done’ one pleasant morning in October 
last, at a mock-auction ‘ saloon’ in Chatham-slreet, and again in the afternoon at the Beacon- 
course, Hoboken,* by a very pleasant-spoken man, who had a great many persons about 
him, while he was rolling something around on his knee!’ Verdant individual! He was 
victimized of ‘an X.,’ by one of those professional gentleman, who with three thimbles 
and a pea on a propped-up leg, * astonish the by-standers with: * Here’s the sort o* game; 
three thimbles and viin little pea; vith a van, two, three, and a two, three, vun; catch him 
who can; look on, keep your eyes open, and never say die ! Never mind the change and the 
expense: all fair and above board *, them as do n’t play can’t win, and luck attend the 
daring sportsman. Bet any gen’l’man any sum of money, from ten dollars up to a quarter, 
that he does n’t name the thimble as kivers the little joker.* Here some green-hom whis¬ 
pers his friend that he distinctly saw the pea roll under the middle thimble ; an impression 
which is immediately confirmed by a gentleman standing by, aiid who in a low tone regrets 
his own inability to bet, in consequence of having unfortunately left his purse at home, but 
strongly urges the stranger not to neglect such a golden opportunity. The ‘ plant’ is suc¬ 
cessful ; the bet is made; the stranger of course loses; and the gentlemen with the thim¬ 
bles consoles him, as he pockets the money, with the a-ssurance that ‘it’s ail the fortin o’ 
war: this time I vin, next time you vin: never mind the loss; do it up in a small parcel, 
and break out in a fresh place. Here’s the sort o’ game, gen’l’men ; three thimbles and 
vun little pea; with a vun, two, three, and a two, three, vun ; catch him who can,’ and 
so-forth. • • - We are struck with the following remarks of Longinus in his Ninth Sec¬ 
tion on ‘ The Sublime.* ‘We ought to spare no imiiLs to educate our souls to grandeur, 
and impregnate them with generous and enl^ed ideas. But how, it will be asked, can 
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tliis be done ? Why, I have hinted in another place, that the sublime is an image reflected 
from the inward greatness of the soul. Hence it comes to pass that a naked thought with¬ 
out words challenges admiration, and strikes by its grandeur. Such is the silence of Ajax 
in the Odyssey, whichie abundantly noble, and far above expression. To arrive at excel¬ 
lence like this, we must needs suppose that which is the cause of it; I mean that an orator 
of the true genius must have no mean and ungenerous way of thinking; for it is impossible 
for those who have grovelling and servile ideas, or are engaged in the sordid purauits of 
life, to produce any thing worthy of admiration, and the perusal of all posterity. Grand 
and sublime expressions must flow from them and them alone whose conceptions are stored 
and big with greatness. And hence it Is that the greatest thoughts are always uttered by 
the greatest souls. When Parmenio cried, I would accept these proposals, (viz.: those 
made by Darius of h^s own daughter and half his kingdom to purchase peace,) if I was 
Alexander. Alexander made this reply: ‘ And so would I, if I was Parmenio.* His 
answer showed the greatness of his mind.* • • • * Speaking of the sublime,* as Ollapod 
would say, we have reached the highest pitch of exaltation in company of some cockney 
tourists. The London and Westminster Review, speaking in a late number on the charity 
of Mr. Cooper for not retorting in his ‘ Gleanings’ upon Mrs. Trollope and other writers 
of her class, brings to light the following gems, selected from many others, not on account 
of their peculiar claims to merit, but * because the authors had the astounding impudence 
publicly thereunto to affix their names.’ The first is written at Chamouni: 

‘Behold those towering mounts of snow. 

And the glaciers hufk and low! 

Looking like a frozen sea 
Hadiant with sublimity. 

Who can scan the mountain’s height J 
Who can plumb the chasm’s depth f 
An awful sight above»below, 

Making the heart rock to and fro! 

Oue awful footstep, and you plod 
Towarde the judgment $eat of God, 

These ure things that make men think 

When paueing onto a precipice brink! {Great Phanbu*!) 

Until the weury spirit slumbers, 

Lulled by the avalanche's distant thunders. 

Adieu, Chamouni!—farewell, farewell! 

When next I’ll sec thee, who can tell V 

‘Who indeed V quoth the Review. This brilliant composition, far beyond the reach of 
criticism, bears the signature of one ‘ Scott.’ There is another, from the pen of a sport¬ 
ing baronet, wriuen at Airolo, in the Val Bedretto, w’ho draws the attention of the public 
to a little affaire du ccrur : 

* If chance denies us e’er to meet again 
In this tormenting world of constant pain, 

I hope to meet you in the realms above, 

Where it will be adjudged no crime to love. 

Where fortune cannot frow n or friends dismay. 

But all be everlasting joy thro’ one eternal day. 

Frances, I cannot say adieu — oh no! 

The very thought is madness — oh!' 

These tenderly-solemn verses must have been inspired on Mount Parnassus rather than 
in the Val Bedn*-tto. • • • We are gratified to perceive the exertions that are making to 
alleviate the condition of * all prisoners and captives’ in our penitentiaries, as well as to 
provide an asylum and employment for those who are at length liberated from confinement. 
Not unfrequently the unhappy wretches are set at large by Death, ‘ opening the prison- 
doors to them that are bound.’ We read but recently in a morning journal of a barrel be¬ 
ing accidentally sent to a cooper’s shop, in some obscure street of the metropolis, which on 
being opened was found to contain tlie emaciated body of a man, clad in the state’s-prisoo 
garb, who had been compressed into the cask, and despatched' to a relative in this,city for 
burial. Poor shell of humanity! Confinement, toil, privation, hope deferred ^ all have 
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done their worst Thoughts of childhood, of days of innocence, of affection and love, 
shall torture him no more. * Nothing can touch him further!’ • • • We have glanced 
with a good degree of interest through the pages of a pleasant, gossiping poem by James 
C. Richmond, entitled ‘ The Country Schoolmaster in Love* or Life in New-England, a col¬ 
lege poem. It is published at a very low price by Messrs, Burgess, Stringer and Com¬ 
pany, and will well repay perusal. The notes are especially amusing. The writer gives 
the reply of a fellow-student to a question of a college president, whether he was ever in 
love: * Why yes. Doctor, I’ve experienced a kind of puppy-love, or what the Yankees call 
a ‘ sneaking notion,’ but nothing more.’ Our school-master’s services must have been re¬ 
quired in the place where he was first engaged, if we may judge from the answer of one 
of the eiamining committee, when asked, ‘How many people are there in your town?’ 
‘ Why, we are not very popular; about three hundred, I guess.’ The children were on a 
par with their parents in that region. A great girl, over twenty years of age, in reading 
the distribution of college honors, spoke of ‘ the degree of Forenoon* (A. M.) being confer¬ 
red upon a graduating gentleman! • • • * There is nothing,’ says some modem English 
essayist, (and rohere we have quite forgotten,) ‘there is nothing so associate as sound. 
There are tones which our heart in its youth has heard, that never leave it; that lie hushed 
from the wild tumult of the world we live in, until some sister-sound bids it start to life, and 
with it recalls not only the time but the feelings we enjoyed or suflTered when first we heard 
its music.* Now it is quite impossible for us to designate what it is in the performances of 
Ole Bull that sometimes quite takes the heart captive ; but we will wager a ducat that 
there is scarcely a man of common sensibility in town who can listen to the ‘Niagara,* 
the ‘ Solitude of the Prairie,* or the ‘ Psalm of David,’ without often feeling the moisture 
stealing into his eyes. There are notes of such exquisite plaintiveness, such ‘ lingering sad¬ 
ness,’ that they waken a sort of internal sobbing. It is the soul transfused into sound. 
One receives, in listening to Ole Bull’s instrumental strains, much the same impression 
that is conveyed by the great maestro while engaged in animated conversation with you; 
the unmistakeable heart gleaming from the eye, flashing in the countenance, and wreaking 
itself upon selecteiLwords from a sparse but forceful vocabulary. There are some persons, 
however, to whom even Ole Bull’s music is ‘caviare.* The other evening, at his 
crowded concert at the Tabernacle, in the instant hush that heralded the storm of applause 
which followed the ‘ Solitude of the Prairie,* a sensitive ‘ human’ sitting near us remarked, 
with evident feeling, ‘Well, there’s a deal o’ fidlin’ into that piece-t, any howl* He 
‘ was n’t a common-sewer in music much,’ he said; adding : ‘ but d — n my sister’s cat! 
if I han’t heerd as good playin’ as that ’fore yet!’ Such ignorance as this, it strikes us, is 
not bliss. If a lack of feeling betokens wisdom, however, we admit that it is ‘ folly to be 
wise.* • • • Lovers of the Fine Arts, in pa‘jsing down Broadway, would find much en¬ 
joyment in stepping into the establishment of Mr. Edward Dechaux, ‘ Artist’s Colorman,* 
near the north-east comer of Duane-street, Tlie best materials of every description, for 
the use of artists of all kinds, are here rt> be found; and what is of more interest to the 
general public, the rarest pictures, prints, and articles of taste and veriu, which are received 
as fiast as they appear in the capitals of France and England. We know of no place 
where an hour can be passed so pleasantly; and we fancy that courteous attention, and the 
sight of beauty in all forms of art, result usually in profit to the proprietor. It certainly 
should not be otherwise. • • • Did it ever happen to you, reader, at an otherwise plea¬ 
sant dinner-party, to be placed by your host next to a man who had not a spark of wit, hu¬ 
mor, or conversation, and yet who woiJd keep pouring into the porches of your ears a 
‘ steady stream of talk ?* 

-‘Good choer 

Such hnrHship cnniiot f-often; 

To lislc.D to the .*>611-same dunce, 

At the siirae leaden table, once 
For auuum’s once too ofiea.’ 
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So fays Horace Smith ; and all who have suffered in this kind, we are sure will readily 
agree with him. His advice, and example on occasions of this sort, are worthy of especial 
attention: 

'Shun sittingr next the wifrht whose drone 
Bores, »otto voce, you alone 

With flat colloquial pressure; 

Debarred from general talk, you droop 
Beneath his buzz, from Orient soup 
To occidental Cheshire. 


' He who can only talk with one, 

Should stay at home and talk with none 
At all events to r^trangers; 

Like village epitaphs of yore, 

He ought to cry,' Long time I bore,' 

To warn them of their dangers. 

The country friend who essays to discuss * White vs. Black Neckcloths* is wasting powdef. 
There is very little ‘ variety of opinion on the subject in metropolitan circles.* We have 
had occasion to observe, at tiie most fashionable and crowded houses during the entire 
opera-season, that not more than one or two persons in the bouse, in any one audience, 
sported a white neck-cloth ; and in these cases, complexion, etc., rendered the change a 
fitting one. It is quite the same thing in the general society of the best circles. •< • . Wi 
have received reveral communications, touching the remarks which we ventured to offer 
in recent numbers of the Knickerbocker upon *Legal Nomenclature and Tautology.* 
We wait however to hear from our courteous correspondent, to whose previous communi¬ 
cation We readily gave place. Boz has somewhere pleasantly illustrated a branch of our 
subject in one of his parish-sketches: ' Under a half-obsolete statue of one of the Edwards, 
the court were empowered to punish a person who should be proved guilty of the crime of 
* brawling’ in any church, or vestry attached thereunto. It appeared that on a certain 
night, at a certain vestry-meeting, in a certain parish hereinafter more particularly set 
forth, the party of the second part had made use of and applied to the party of the second 
part the words, ‘ Fom he Uowed ;* and that on the said party of the first part remonstrating 
with the said party of the second part, on the impropriety of his conduct, the said party of 
the second part repeated the aforesaid expression, or words, * You be blowed ;* and further¬ 
more desired and requested to know' whether the said party of the first part * wanted any 
thing for himself,’ or words to that efiect; adding, that if the said party of the first part did 
want any thing for himself, he, the said party of the second part, was ' the man to give it to 
himat the same time making use of other heinous expressions, all of which came within 
the intent and meaning of the act!’ Apropos of legal lore, and its sinuosities: We would 
like some gentleman ‘ learned in the law* to expound the following case, which a friend 
has handed us 'at this present sitting:* Jim Swipes took a mortgage for one thousand 
dollars on a house and lot worth two thousand, dated January first, 1844, which he neglected 
to place on record. On the tenth of the same month, John Smith, (an old and bighly-ea< 
■eemed citizen,) obtained a judgment of one thousand dollars, which was docketed, and 
became a lien on the same house and lot. On the fifteenth of the same month Jo Bowere 
took a mortgage on the same lot for one thousand dollars, and put it on record. As the 
value of this property will admit of the payment of but two of these claims, which has the 
preference? TAo/the question.* To those not acquainted with legal matters, it may 
be necessary to stale, that the first mortgage, not having been put on record, was supersededf 
*in preference,’ by the second mortgage, which was placed on record; while the judgment, 
being older in date than the last mortgage, was entitled to preference over it. How is the 
affiiir lobe settled? ' Ay, marry, tell us that,u\\d unyoke.’ • • • Wherever you are, 
reader, and observe the concerts of our friend Dempster announced, fail not to go and 
^»car him sing ‘TAe May-Qtuen,* by Tenntson. It wa.s from a suggestion one night in our 
•anctum, that he subsequently set that noble performance to noble music; and we venture 
VOL. XXV. 24 


* There are whose kind inquiries scan 
Your total kindred, mau by man. 

Sou, brother, cousin joining; 

They ask about your wife, who’s dead^ 
And eulogise your uncle Ned, 

Who swung last week for coining. 

* When joined to such a son of prate. 
His queries I anticipate. 

And thus niy lee-way fetch up i 
'Sir, all my relatives, I vow. 

Are perlectly in health—and now 
1 ’d thank you for the ketchup!' 
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to say that no woman, or man either, so he be a tnie one, can listen to it wiihoui tears. 
The poem, wliich is in tliree parts, (‘ The May-Queen,’ ‘ New-Year's Eve,’ ami the ‘ Con¬ 
clusion’! was not long since mainly given in this department of the Knickerboc¬ 
ker. • • • ^The Miseries of Travelling* we think will pass to the ‘accepted’ port-folio. 
The writer is certainly a man of patience if not of humor. One of his grievances is 
well illustrated by a wag, who has drawn a ver)' vivid picture of a departing coach, 
surrounded by the usual crowd of nondescripts, ‘ who seem to consider, Heaven knows w hy, 
that it is quite impossible any man can mount a coach, or get into a rail-car, without 
requiring at least a sixpence worth of oranges, a pen-knife, a pocket book, a last 
year’s annual, a pencil case, a piece of sponge, a cane, and a small series of carica¬ 
tures.’ . • • Our excellent friend and long-time correspondent, ‘ Harry Franco,’ has 
a.ssumed the editorship of a new weekly paper, entitled ‘ The Broaduxiy Journal^ published 
by Mr. John Bisco, at No. 153 Broadway. Unlike our other weekly gazettes, it is to be 
entirely original, and will consist of essays, criticisms on art and literature, and foreign 
and domestic scientific and literary intelligence. Of Franco’s ability it is certainly un¬ 
necessary' for us to speak ; our readers have had very many ‘ tastes’ of his * quality,’ and we 
trust they will have many more. He is a.«8iEted by able collaboratciirs, while the publish¬ 
er, (likewise long and favorably knowm to us,) presents the ‘ Journal’ in acceptable exter¬ 
nals to its subscribers. We wish this new candidate for public favor the amplest suc¬ 
cess. • • • The paper containing the * Exercises* of two ‘ j>ersoiis pitted to pun’ can’t 
possibly be permitted! It is really dreadful. ‘Sitting down’ to elaborate a play upon 
words is a very unprofitable employment. Here is a better specimen of a thing in this kind, 
which we have from a friend, than any to be found in the entire six pages before us. 
One of our metropolitan wit.s, speaking to a guest of a mutual friend who had a broken 
nose, (and upon whose entire asjx'ct of face the former had animadverted with a good 
deal of severity.) observed : ‘ I do n’t agree with you. exactly ; I think his face would be 
quite passnlih‘, if he had a bridge, to his nose !’ • • - We regret to learn the death of our 
late contemporary, of the ‘The ladies’ Companion,’ William W. Snowden, E.sq. He 
conducted that magazine, in conjunction with Mrs. Sigourney and Mrs. Embury, with 
liberality and success. Mr. Snowden w'a.s a frank, ingenuous man, who ‘ carried his 
heart in his hand;’ and his death will be lamented by many personal friends, and espe¬ 
cially by numerous periodical contributors, * gooil. bad and indifferent,’ wiiom his kindness 
has heretofore befriended. • • • There can be no truth in the report of the ‘ strike’ by 
the writers for ‘ Punch.’ There is no falling ofT in its attractions. We subjoin a little 
‘testimony’ a.s to its present standing. The following after the manner of ‘ Campbell’s 
* Mariners of England,’ will suit the meridian of New’-York as well as London : 


‘Young k'*'™**'*'"^*’ of England, 

That only mind your ease. 

Ah. little do you think how hard 
Young ladies try to |)leufie! 

Give ear unto the Milliners, 

And they will plainly !^how 
How the wulsi must ho luced, 

By the Foshiou-books to go. 

‘She who’d attract attention 
Must laugh at common sense, 

For when one goes to choose a dress, 
One musu't mind expense.; 

Nor think how Pu will setdd one. 
Whene'er he comes to know 
How he’s let into debt, 

By the Fo-shiou-books to go. 


I * What terrible privations 

I Young ladies musteudure, 

A lovely face and form of grace 
j From danmire to secure! 

Their appetites they must control, 
i Le.'^t they too stout should grow, 

\ And in vain strive and strain 

By the Fashion-books logo. 

! * In dn\’s of bitter weather, 

I Wliich winter doth enforce, 

One cannot think of such a thing 
‘ As good thick boots, of course; 

, Willi instep undefended, 

1 11 ! rain, and hail, and snow, 

All so bold one gets cold, 

By tho Fashion-books to go.' 


Punch illustrates ‘ De minimis curat Lex* in ihia wise : ‘ How true it is, that tlie law of 
England protects the humble.sl as well tis the highcM species of property, throwing over 
the poor man’s turnip and the rich man’s pine-apple an equal shield ! Nothing is so 
insignificant or comparatively valueless, that it cannot be rendered safe in the hands of its 
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owner; and we know of no stronger illustration of this than the fact, that at the bottom 
of the title-page of George Jones’s Tecufmeh appear the word.'j, ‘ Copyright secured!’ ’ 
A bachelor, who has been asked by a young husband to give him ‘ candidly* his im¬ 
pressions of his wife, among other things, writes him : ‘You were wont to praise your 
wife’s temper. I have so much respect for your judgment, that I am sure no artifices of 
courtship could blind you to a defect. And yet, my dear fellow, the whole education of 
woman from the cradle to the altar is one long course of — no. hang it! I will not say 
deceit. Bachelor as I am, and intend forever to be, I will not put down that ugly word. 
Nevertheless, it is extraordinary how women can hide their real temper until the parson, 
as they think, gives them a legal right to show’ it. It is really w'onderful to know how 
very long talons may sleep* in the velvet paw of courtship before the ‘ amen’ of the clerk 
calls them out. I cannot think it is thus with Mrs. Simpson; oh, no. Still 1 watched 
her; and ray heart had a slight misgiving when I saw her frown at your ventured opinion, 
that the sweet sauce was a little burnt. However, perhaps it may have been only her 
peculiar mode of look, and not a frown. You, my dear boy, know best; for who, indeed, 
ought to judge beuvcen man and wife?’ By the by, speaking of bachelors; elegant 
canls, we perceive, have already emanated from that corps of choice spirits, the Gotham 
Bachelors, for their annual ball on the eve of St. Valentine’s Day, at the Astor-House. It 
will be a most recherche festival; for ‘ they are the boys’ to effect such a result. • • • Our 
young Saratoga corresfwndent must excuse us, if we speak plainly, since our sole object is to 
benefit him. He has taken nothing for a subject, and written it to death. He starts upon 
stills, and does not descend from them for a moment — not even in his note to the Editor. 
Common-places are expanded to tenuity, by the use of twenty big words, where six simple 
terms would more than have sufficed. The product of the whole is nil, whether we re¬ 
gard matter or manner. The verse which bears the same initials has feeling, and is 
much better written; still, it lacks force, and in some of its stanzas, melody. • • • Whoso 
loves good eating, good health, and good writing, let him read Sarulerson'^s *■ Mirror for 
Dyspeptics,^ from the ‘ Diary of a Landlord’ — meaning himself, the prince of his class. If 
we should ever have the heart to visit once more the city of Brotherly Love,^ (there was 
more than one meaning to us once in that fralerntt name,) we shall test at the Franklin- 
House the practical bearings of the various culinary matters discussed by our friend. We 
should not omit to mention the very appropriate and clever design which forms the fron¬ 
tispiece to the work, from the pencil of John Ross Dix. • • • We know of no humane 
institutions in this country, in which there are displayed greater energy and skill than in 
our asylums for the insane. The last ‘ Norlh-American Review’ has an excellent paper 
upon the ‘ Jurisprudence of Insanity,* which we heartily commend to the perusal of our 
readers. The abuse of the plea of insanity, in criminal c.ases, is among the matters touched 
upon. The reviewer observes; * The accused is acquitted, though he has committed an 
unprovoked munler, attended with circumstances of most shocking barbarity. The more 
terrible the nature of the crime, the more savage and motiveless, the more destitute of 
palliating circumstances, the greater is the probability that ‘None but a madman could 
have committed it.’ ’ The savage Clem, who recently burnt a poor woman alive in this 
city, and the brute M'Curry, who recently at Baltimore cut a fellow-lodger’s throat, and 
beat in hi< skull with an axe, we have no doubt will be thought to come under this cate¬ 
gory! One pliase of insanity is well depicted in the following passage; 

‘To remove the check which the will has over the thoughts is like taking away the balance-wheel 
from a watch, which then runs down with a hurried and irregular motion, no longer taking note of 
time. Kvery thinker perceives thi“ elTect, if he aI‘:indo .s hiin>elf to a fit of reverie, when the most 
beterogciioiO' ideas cha.'ic cacti other in quick succehsioii through the mind, without coherency or 
method, uiid leaving hardly u trace on the memory. Startle him from this stale of dreamy abstraction, 
and he looks round bewildered, and requires a moment of eSTorl, before be becomes conscious of his 
situation, and of the presence of surrounding things. Except the depression of spirits, he feels for 
an instant as Leak (lid, when wakcaing to a gleam of sanity, as the clouds which hud obscured his 
iaieller.t arc for a moment parted. How admirably arc the bew ilderment of mind, and the effort to 
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recall and fix the attention upon the by-standers here depicted! It is the struggle of the will to re¬ 
gain iu ascendancy: 

——'pRft.T, do not mock me; 

I am a very foolisb, fond old nrun 
^ yourecore and upward; and to deal plainly, 

I fear I am not In my perfect mtnd. 

l»l*"tliiQka I should know you, and know this man; 

Yet 1 am doubtful : fori am mainly i^'ccrant 
■W hat place this Is; and all the akiil I have 
Eomemhere not these parmenta ; nor I know not 
Where I did lodge lastntgbt; do not laugh at me; 

For, ae I am a man, I tbtok this lady 
To be my child, ConnEtiA.* 

It would have melted a heart of stone to hear Macready give this passage, in hit per- 
•onation of Lear. The third number of the ‘ American Journal of Insanity,* from the 
State Asylum at Utica, sustains the high character which we predicted the work would 
acquire. Among its many valuable papers, is one by our old correspondent, Pliny Earle, 
M. D., Physician to the Bloomingdale Asylum, upon ‘The Poetry of Insanity*—well 
written, and full of variety and interest. It seems hardly possible that poetry so tender 
and touching as the ‘Address to Melancholy,* should liave been written by an insane 
female. We annex a brief specimen: 

‘Spirit of darkness! from yon lonely shade, 

Where fade the virgin roses of the spring ; 

Spirit of darkness! hear thy favorite maid, 

To sorrow’s harp, her wildest anthem sing. 

Ah ! how' has Love despoiled my earliest bloom, 

And flung my charms as to the wintry wind! 

Ah ! how has Love flung o’er the trophied tomb 
The spoils of genius and the wreck of mind! 

High rides the moon the silent heavens along; 

Thick fail the dews of midnight o'er the ground ; 

Soft steals the lover, when the morning song 

Of wakened warblers through the woods resound. 

Then I with thee my solemn vigils keep. 

And at thino altar take my lonely stand; 

Again my lyre unstrung I sadly sweep, 

While Love leads up the daoce, with harp in hand.* 

♦Hail, Melancholy ! to yon lonely towers 
I turn, and had thy time-worn turrets mine, 

Where flourish fair the night-shade’s deadly flowers, 

Aud dark and blue the wasting tapors sbiue.’ 

The poetry of aU lunatics, however, is not quite as good as this; as is proved by several 
cited ‘ samples ;* among them some stanzas of Nat Lee, which are as guiltless of all con* 
nection as any thing from the disordered brains of our modem ‘ original* bardlings : 

*1 grant that drunken rainbows, lulled to sleep, 

Snort like W'elch rabbits in a fair maid’s eyes; 

Because he laughed to see a pudding creep, 

For creeping pudduiga only please the wise. 

‘Not that a hard-roed herring dare presume 
To swing a tithe-pig in a cat-skin purse; 

Cause of the great hnil-stones that fell at Rome, 

By lessening Uie fall might make it worse.’ 

Some of the fancies of the inmates of the Bloomingdale Asylum are amusing enough; 
for example : ‘ Instances are not wanting, in which the unfortunate subject of maniacal 
delusion has supposed himself to be the Fallier of all Evil. * Hoo !* exclaimed one of 
these, as I approached him, ‘hoo! 1 am the Devil ; 1 am the Devil; what lime is it!* 
Being informed that it was about four o’clock, he ejaculated, ‘ Four o’clock! Tve engaged 
to be in liell at six !* • • • A great number of communications are aw'aiting im¬ 
mediate examination; several, in prose and verse, are filed for insertion; among them, 
‘ The Ranger’s Adventure* and the ‘ Chapter on Lines.* ‘ Dark Ellspeth’s Life-Tale,* 
which will be found to be as weird and wild as ‘ Glimpses in the Mountains,’ a story in 
the same vein, from a late English magazine, will be concluded in two more numbers. 
We hint it with some trepidation, but we suspect that Ambrosine will prove to be ‘the 
very Devil himself!* We shall soon know all, however. 
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New Publications, etc. — Messrs. Lea and Blanchabd, Philadelphia, have laid the public under 
obligations to them for a very beautiful edition of Cajupbell’s poems, with his life by Washing¬ 
ton Irving. The volume is printed upon the best paper, in the best manner, and is illustrated by 
very numerous and excellent engravings. The same euterprising publishers have forwarded to us 
a specimen-sheet of the new and voluminous work of Lieut Wilkes, a ‘Narrative of the Explor¬ 
ing Expedition.* Truly, this will be a great national work; and the beauty and quality of the 
typographical execution and materiel, and the superb character of the engravings, afford abundant 
evidence that its externals are to be in good keeping with the rare and interesting character of the 
varied subject-matter. • • • We have lately, from the * high house of the Harpers,* among other 
publications, the following: ‘ Wilton Harvey, and other stories, by Miss Sedgwick,’ being a collec¬ 
tion of tales and sketches, heretofore published in American annuals and magazines, (the Knick¬ 
erbocker among the number;) the whole forming a volume replete with interest and valuable 
‘lessons of life;’ a new edition of ' Alison on Taste,’ a work too well known to require comment; 
Burke on ‘The Sublime and Beautiful,’ to which the same remark will apply; ‘ Arthur Arundel, a 
Tale of the English Kevolution,* by the Author of ' Bramblety-House ;’ ‘The Nevilles of Garrets- 
town,* by Lever; ‘Married and Single,* and ‘Lovers and Husbands,* two excellent moral little 
volumes, by T. S. AlfriiUR; and an excellent ‘Discourse on the Restoration of the Jews,* by our 
friend Major Noah, of which we shall have more to say hereafter. * • • Messrs. Appleton and 
Company have sent us a small but corpulent volume, containing an admirable ‘ History of the 
French Revolution, its causes and consequences, by F. Maclean Rowan : the same work in two 
volumes is included in the same publishers’ * Library for my Young Countrymen;* ‘The Life and 
Correspondence of Rev. Thomas Arnold, D. D., of Oxford University,’ by Arthur Penbhtn 
Stanley, M. A.; the first American from the third English edition; as is also another new 
volume, blending instruction with entertainment, entitled ‘Philip Randolph, a Tale of Vir¬ 
ginia.* ‘The Two Apprentices, a Tale for Youth,* by Mary Howitt, from the same house, ia a 
little work full of interest, and conveying most valuable lessons. It contains two excellent engrav¬ 
ings. • • • Messrs. Sorin and Ball, Philadelphia, have just issued a remarkable work, which we 
can barely announce, at the late period in the month at w hich wo receive it It is from the pen of 
John B. Gorman, M. D., and is entitled, ‘ Philosophy of animated Existence, or Sketches of 
Living Physics,' with discussions of philosophical physiology, and a medical account of the middle 
regions of Georgia. The author of this volume approached and has prosecuted his task with an 
evident sense of the dignity and weight of his great themes. In a glance, necessarily cursory, over 
the pages of the work, wo are led to fear that the writer has indulged too freely in the use of high- 
sounding or uncommon words, where the employment of simpler terms would have expressed his 
meaning with more force, and been far more acceptable to the general reader. We may take another 
occasion to refer more particularly to the volume. • • • The Douav Bible, publishing in numbers by 
Mr. Edward Dunnigan, Fulton-streot, is one of the most admirably illustrated editions of the Catho¬ 
lic Bible that we have ever encountered. The engravings, which are numerous, are executed oo 
steel, in the finest style of the art, from pictures that are almost immortal; the cover is exquisitely 
designed and printed in colors; and the pages of the work are impressed with a clear and well-cut 
type, upon paper of an excellent color and texture. The enterprise deserves, and we are glad to 
learn receives, the amplest encouragement. The same publisher has issued a valuable work for 
Catholics, containing the lives of ‘ Saint Ignatius and bis first Companions,’ by Rev. Charles 
Constantine Pise, D. D., a fine scholar and able writer; whom by the way we are sorry to see 
employ such a word as ‘ lengthy' in his preface. An educated gentlemau like himself should be a 
'strengthy' advocate of correct English. • • • American works are beginning to be appreciated a« 
they deserve to be abroad. The excellent translation of the ‘ Letters and Despatches of Cortes,* by 
Hon. George Folsom, State-senator, which was received with such favor in this country, hat 
proved equally popular in England. VV’e perceive by Messrs. Wiley and Putnam’s late ‘circular, 
that a new edition of the work has been called for, to supply the increasing demand for it in Eng¬ 
land • • • Mr. Lyman Cobb has juit published his ‘ Fifth Reader,’ which completes bis Series 
of Reading Books, of which fovoruble mention has heretofore been made in the Knickerbocker. 
The selections in this work are made almost entirely from the writings of American authors; and 
Mr. Cobb, in his preface, very justly remarks: ‘The United States have political and civil institu¬ 
tions of their own; and how can these be upheld and sustained, unless the children and youth of 
our country are early made to understand them, by books and other means of instruction P In the 
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pre^eut, as in all the previous nuinl>ers oC ihe beries, all the new words which occur in each reading 
lesson are formed into a spelling lesson, each word being divided, accented, pronounced, and de> 
fined, so that the scholar will bo able to read w^derstandingly. The author has also takeu great 
pains to select such pieces as bad a tendency to improve the heart as well as the head; for, as he 
observes, ‘ The youth of our country cannot enjoy the blessings of our free institutions, or aid in 
perpetuating them, unless they are morally as well as intellectnally educated.* At the close of each 
reading-lesson, are questions, intended for exercising the scholars upon what they have read, for 
the purpose not only of calling into action their thinking and reasoning powers, but also of impress¬ 
ing deeply on their minds the principles inculcated in the lessons thus read. VVe commend the work 
cordially to public acceptance. • • • A very acceptable and timely little volume has been issued 
by Messrs. Stanford and Swords, entitled ‘Halloween, a Romaunt; with Lays, Meditative and 
DevotionaL’ It U from the pen of Rev. A rthur Cleveland Coxe, author of ‘Christian Ballads,* 
etc., a poet of much versatility and fire. • • • From the new publishing house of Farmer and 
Daggers, Number Thirty, Ann-Street, we have a new edition of Mrs. Mart Clavers* last ad¬ 
mirable work, ‘ Forest Life Galt’s entertaining ‘ Life of Lawrie Todd,’ with a new and charac¬ 
teristic preface by Grant Thorburn, (who in a late * original' essay ‘cribs’ without acknowledg¬ 
ment a certain ‘Quaker’ story of ours;) ‘The Book of British Ballads,’edited by S. C. H.vll, arare and 
costly work in the English edition,yet complete in the present at a moderate price, with the addition 
of a well-written introduction by Park Benjamin, Esq.; and the Poems of l^r Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, collected and arranged by C. Donald Maclkod. The collection is made from his novels 
dramas, and poems, and embraces nearly all that is worthy the writer’s poetical reputation. The 
works to be issued by Messrs. Farmer and Daggers are to be chosen by Mr. Park Benjamin; 
whose known taste and experience will insure a good selection from the better publications of the 
day. . • • Mb, Schoolcraft’s ‘On^ota’ has reached its fifth number. This is a production of 
value as well as of interest. Every thing in relation to the Red Race, from the pen of thw gentle¬ 
man, may be relied upon as entirely authentic. The traditions, tales, legends, descriptions of cus¬ 
toms. etc., which are here to be found, were gathered from the lips of the aborigines themselves, or 
from personal observation during a residence of more than twenty years among them. The work 
will, when completed, supply a most important desideratum in the history of those who were once 
‘monarchsof all they surveyed’on this great contiuonU • • - We have just been glancing over a 
long mislaid copy of Mr. Horace Greeley’s ‘Address before the Literary Societies of Hamilton 
College,’ in July last. We have encountered enough however, even in a cursory perusal, to convince 
us that the orator of the occasion urged, with his usual directness and force, the true dignity 
of honest labor; and that in all his inculcations, he had at heart the best interests of his kind. 
We commend the performance, thus hastily despatched, to the attentive regard of all our read¬ 
ers. • • . ‘ The Monthly Rose' is the pretty title of a pretty periodical, sustained by the present 
and former members of the Albany Female Academy, the first number of which lies before us. The 
articles are well written, both the prose and verse, and the editress-es perform their new duties with 
grace and apparent ease. Sweet young ladies ! if you would but admit Mynheer Deidrich into 
your editorial councils, you should have all the aid of his long experience in your profession, in 
consideration of the simple gratification which a glance at your sparkling eyes and bright facet 
would afford him. Dear fellow'-laboress-es! 'is it a vote?' • . . Goldsmith’s ‘Geras of Penman¬ 
ship,’ a large and hand.somo quarto, containing numerous specimens of his plain and ornameutal 
writing, will attract public attention to his professional merits. His plain round hands, fine and 
coarse, are excellent examples for learners; we trust, however, that be docs not generally teach hit 
‘ flourishing’style in his flourishing academy. Snch a hand-writing, in the eyes of a busineAs-man, 
would seem like the ‘ornamental touches’of a French dancing-master, ‘ eliminated’or thrown ofl* 
in a walk along Broadway. Mr. Goldsmith’s essay upon ‘The Pen,’ and bis remarks upon, and 
directions for, good penmanship, are sensible, and well put forth. • • • Some of our w'eekly con¬ 
temporaries are putting on beautiful garments with the new year. The ‘Albion,’ bo long et- 
tubli^hed, and so favorably known throughout the United States, has donned a very handsome dress, 
and added to its other attractions an agricultural department, under the supervision of Hon. J. S. 
Skinner. Apropos of the ' Albion;’ its last engraving is a full-length likeness of the great Nel¬ 
son, a superior work of art, of very large dimensions, and in all its accessories truly admirable. It 
is alone worth a year’s subscription to the popular journal which it adorns. • • • Messrs. Gould, 
Kendall and Lincoln, Boston, have published the ‘ Life of Godfrey William V’on Leibnitz, 
on the basis of the German work of Dr. G. E. Guhr.vner. By John Mackib. It is for sale in New- 
York by Mr. Mark H. Nkwtian, Broadway. 
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MONXS' MOUND. 8T. CLAIR COUNTY. ILLINOIS. 

About six miles from the Mississippi river, in an eastwardly direct 
tion from St. Louis, in St. Clair county, Illinois, is situated a remarkable 
group of mounds, which rise out of the level prairie of the American 
Bottom, at a distance of two or three miles from the bluffs, or high4ands| 
and range scmi-circularly with the margin of the prairie. The greater 
one, or Monks’ Mound, is in the form of a parallelogram, and is estimated 
to be one hundred and twenty-five feet high. Its top is flat, and presents 
an area of about two acres, laid out in a garden, planted with fruit and 
shade-trees, and containing the residence of the proprietor. On the 
south side of this mound is a terrace, about two hundred and fiAy yards 
long, and ninety in width, perfectly level, and elevated about forty-five 
feet above the surface of the prairie. At the distance of a quarter of a 
mile to the north-east, Cantine creek enters Cahokia creek, and the latter 
winds around within one hundred and fifty yards of the northern base 
of the mound. To the west, some two hundred yards, on a small mound, 
was formerly the principal residence of a community of Monks of the 
Order of La Trappe, from whom the place took the name of ‘ Monks’ 
Mound.’ Southwardly there are two mounds, about sixty feet apart at 
the base, and sixty feet high. One of them rises very steeply in a coni¬ 
cal form, and has a large tree growing near the top of it. At a distance 
it looks not unlike a large helmet-cap of a dragoon, with a feather in the 
side. On the west of these mounds, and immediately at the base, is a 
large pond ; and it requires but a very little stretch of the imagination 
to suppose that all the earth used in elevating the mounds was taken 
from the bed of the pond. The mounds altogether on the Ameri- 
can Bottom have been estimated at two hundred in number. They 
are of various forms and sizes, and some of them are crowned with 
trees, that must have been growing for centuries. They are all com¬ 
posed of the same kind of earth, without any stones in them, except 
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small broken pieces of flint. The earth of which they are formed is 
precisely the same sort of alluvial now hourly deposited by the Missis¬ 
sippi upon its banks. None of them are in any way occupied, except 
Monks’ Mound, and one other, which has been converted into a ‘ Mount 
Auburn,’ enclosed with palings, and covered with marble memorials of 
the dead. 

We are not aware that any of these mounds have been opened, with 
a view of examining their structure and contents ; but in digging a well 
to the depth of sixty feet, about half way up the west side of Monks’ 
Mound, a few decayed bones, and some flint arrow-heads and broken 
pieces of pottery were found. From the surface of the small mound 
from which the view was taken, an artist and the writer, in the space 
of a few minutes, picked up about half a peck of broken bones, and 
pieces of pottery and flint. One of the bones, which is nearly perfect, 
is evidently the arm-bone of a human being. The pottery is of the 
same material as the urns found in the mounds of Ohio, and mentioned 
by Atwater, in his work on American Antiquities, and when entire, 
doubtless formed urns of a similar shape. A few years since a mound 
near Florisant, Missouri, resembling in appearance several of those on 
the American Bottom, was opened by a party of gentlemen, and in the 
centre of it they found a human skeleton in a sitting posture. Its skull 
is of different conformation from the heads of the present race of In¬ 
dians, indicating lower cheek-bones and higher forehead, and the general 
features of the Caucasian race. This skull corresponds with one in 
the possession of the writer, which was taken from a mound on the 
south-western border of Missouri, near Arkansas, and which exactly 
resembles one found in a mound in Peru, South America, and presented 
to Professor J. N. McDowell, of the St. Louis Medical School, by Mr. 
Delafield, author of some interesting treatises on the antiquities of this 
continent. 

The American Bottom was evidently at one time, a lake, and has been 
overffowed since the country was settled by the whites. Marine shells 
in vast quantities abound, in the sides of the bluffs, which form its east¬ 
ern and southern boundaries. The Mississippi must formerly have 
poured its mighty torrent over the whole plain; and, whether these 
mounds were formed by deposits of alluvion from the reacting eddies of 
its current, or whether the plain was an ancient Waterloo, where the 
rival armies of a by-gone race contended, and on which the conquerors 
raised these mounds, to perpetuate the achievement of a great victory, 
or to commemorate their heroic dead, are questions which can only be 
answered by conjectures. 

Monks’ Mound, when viewed from the west, presents strikingly the 
appearance of a strong castle or fortress, which time has just began to 
mark with ruin. The muddy creek of Cahokia that winds near its 
base can easily be fancied a moat, and the rude platform of planks by 
which it is crossed transformed into a draw-bridge ; while the terraces, 
which on this side rise with considerable regularity above each other, 
look as if they were intended for armed hosts to parade upon, and 
appear as though ‘ no jutty friexe buttress, nor coigne of vantage,’ had 
been omitted in their construction. From the top of the mound the 
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view is one of exceeding beauty. The wide prairie stretches for miles 
its carpeting of green, gemmed with the most beautiful flowers, and 
dotted at intervals with clusters of trees, that look in the distance like 
emeralds embossed in a rich embroidery ; and where formerly the wild 
buffalo ranged, and the war-yell of the savage ascended, now herds of 
domestic cattle are grazing, and 

* Peace ia tinkling in the ahepherd’a bell, 

And dinging with the reapera.' 

To the west, at a distance of six miles, rise the domes and spires of 
St. Louis; to the north a dense forest, with Cahokia creek, like a huge 
silver serpent, winding in and out of itj and here and there a glimpse 
of the cottages in the settlement of Cantine is caught, with the blue 
smoke ascending straightly to the clear sky. Six or seven miles across 
the prairie, to the south, a large lake gleams in the sunshine, with the ' 
big pelicans flapping their lazy wings over it, and the white houses of 
‘ French Village’ studding its margin ; back of these, and extending 
semi-circularly to the east, rise the bluffs, in some places perpendicu- 
larly, with their bare sides of rock and clay, and their summits crowned 
with majestic oaks, forming an impregnable wall, guarded by its forest 
sentinels, in their rich autumnal livery of green and gold. 

During the French Revolution a community of Monks, of the Order 
of La Trappe, emigrated from a place of the same name near Paris, 
into the Gruyeres Alps, from whence they sent a colony to Amsterdam, 
who, finding that the French motto of * Liberty, Equality and Frater¬ 
nity,’ extended even there, and threatened the country with the doctrines 
of Atheism, then pervading in France, they determined on seeking an 
asylum in the United Slates. Arriving in Baltimore, after a tedious voy- 
age, much reduced by starvation, they were hospitably entertained by 
Archbishop Carroll and Dr. Chalard, who administered to them every 
thing necessary to their comfort. They sought for a while a resting 
place in Pennsylvania, from whence they went to Kentucky, and located 
on a farm ; and after a short residence there, and losing their stoclf and 
crops by a freshet, they removed to Florisant, near St. Louis, where they 
remained about eighteen months, and finally located at the Mounds, on 
the American Bottom, in Illinois, in 1807. A large tract of land was 
given to them, and they soon had nearly one hundred acres enclosed 
and cultivated, and well stocked with horses and cattle. They erected 
a horse-mill, and several log cabins for dwellings and work-shops, and 
also a church, of logs. Of their buildings there is now scarcely a ves- 
tige remaining. Their design was, to educate youth in all the branches 
of Literature, Agriculture, and the Mechanic Arts, on gratuitous terms. 

A number of pupils from the neighboring towns resorted to them for 
instruction, some of whom are now among the most accomplished mer¬ 
chants and artizans in the western country. The first discovery of 
coal in the bluffs was made by these monks in one of the mines from 
which St. Louis is in a great part supplied. Their blacksmiths com¬ 
plained of a want of proper fuel ; and on their being informed that the 
earth, at the root of a tree which was struck by lightning, was burning, 
they went to the spot, and on digging a little below the surface, discov¬ 
ered a vein of coal. 
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The number, that originally came to this country, consisted of six 
monks and seven lay-brothers, under the paternal guidance of the Rev. 
Urban Guillet: it wjbls however increased by additions from France, and 
from different parts of the United States, to thirty-six persons in all. 
Evel*y thing seemed prosperous and happy about them, when suddenly 
they were assailed with a malignant fever, which carried off* three of 
their number in one night. The country around them continuing un¬ 
healthy, in 1816 those remaining broke up the establishment, re-conveyed 
the land to Mr. Jarrot, the donor, and returned to France. During 
their residence at the Mounds, the monks pursued the same system of 
austerity instituted at La Trappe, by John le Bouihillier de Ranee, the 
rigid Reformer of the Cistercian order. No one was ever allowed to 
speak to another, or to a stranger, except in cases of absolute necessity; 
neither could he address the superior, without first asking his permis¬ 
sion, by a sign, and receiving his assent. They were allowed to receive 
no letters or news from the world, and were compelled to obey the least 
sign made, even by the lowest lay-brother in the community, although 
by doing so they might spoil whatever they were at the time engaged 
in. Their dress consisted entirely of woollen ; they eat no ffesh, and 
had but two meals a-day ; their dinner was of soup, of turnips, carrots 
and other vegetables, with no seasoning but salt, and their supper, of 
two ounces of bread with water. They slept in their clothing upon 
boards, with blocks of wood for pillows, but in winter were allowed any 
quantity of covering they desired. When a stranger visited them, he 
was received with the utmost kindness by their guest-master, his w’ants 
attended to, and every thing freely shown and explained to him ; and 
whenever he passed one of the monks, the latter bowed humbly to him, 
but without looking at him. They labored all day in the fields or in 
their work-shops in the most profound silence, the injunction of which 
was removed only from the one appointed to receive visitors, and those 
engaged in imparting instruction. When one of them was taken ill, 
the rigor of their discipline was entirely relaxed toward him, and every 
attention and comfort bestowed upon him ; and if he was about to die, 
when in his last agonies he was placed upon a board, on which the 
superior had previously made the sign of a cross, with ashes, and the 
rest gathered around him to console and pray for him. The dead were 
wrapt in their ordinary habit and buried without a coffin in the field 
adjoining their residence. As soon as one was buried, a new grave was 
opened by his side, to be ready for the next who might need it. About 
twenty-five years have elapsed since these austere fathers abandoned 
the mounds ; but the older inhabitants of the neighborhood still speak of 
their many acts of kindness and charity, and cherish their memories 
with the most filial affection. 

GRAND TOWER. ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 

Nearly equally distant from St. Louis and the mouth of the Ohio, on 
the west side of the Mississippi, is Grand Tower. It is a column of 
aolid rock, about fifty feet in diameter, rising fifty feet in height above 
the ordinary surface of the water, and crowned with a luxurious 
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growth of stunted trees and shrubbery. Higher up, on the Illinois 
shore of the river, is a mass of rock, nearly sixty feet high, which from 
its peculiar shape, and from an aperture in the southern side, has ob¬ 
tained the appellation of ‘ The Devil’s Bake-Oven.’ This latter ap¬ 
pears to have been, by some violent means, separated from the adjacent 
cliff which overhangs it. In descending the Mississippi, on approach¬ 
ing Grand Tower, there will be noticed in its neighborhood several 
other masses of rock, resembling columns or towers; these, however, 
are not isolated, but are connected with the shore, whereas the tower 
stands alone in the river, in the centre of a deep channel, breasting a 
current that is here stronger than any where else on the river, below 
‘ the Rapids.’ In the vicinage, on both shores, are several other cu¬ 
riously formed rocks, which have obtained fanciful appellations, as the 
‘Devil’s Pulpit,’ * Devil’s Grave,’ etc. A few miles farther up, on the 
Missouri shore, are the ‘ Cornice Rocks,’ so called from the appearance 
of their tops, which look as if regularly wrought into a cornice. These 
rocks extend to the height of one hundred and fifty feet perpendicularly 
above the surface of the river. They form a solid wall, which rises 
right out of the water, and stretches along its margin for a considerable 
distance, marked the whole way by the comice, which seems to have 
been produced by the abrasion of a mighty current that formerly swept 
near the top of the rocks. The Cornice Rocks, Grand Tower, etc., on 
the Missouri side of the Mississippi, form what may be termed the spur 
of the Merrimack hills, a line of highlands that extend north-westwaidly 
to the Gasconade river. The Devil’s Bake-Oven, diagonally opposite 
the Grand Tower, is the abrupt termination of the ‘ Illinois Bluffs,’those 
stupendous cliffs, averaging one hundred and fifty feet in height, which 
enclose the American Bottom and extend semi-circularly from alx)ve the 
mouth of the Missouri to this point, having all the way the same cornice, 
or water-marks, which characterize the Cornice Rocks. These facts 
have led many to adopt the theory, that the Mississippi was once dam¬ 
med or blocked up at the Grand Tower, and that here was a water-fall 
more mighty than that of Niagara ; that the American Bottom and much 
of the Missouri shore formed the bed of a large lake, fed by the river, 
whose upper current wore the cornices in the rocks, until by some vio¬ 
lent convulsion, a channel was forced through at the tower, and the lake 
was in a great part drained, leaving its bed to form the rich alluvion of 
the American Bottom. The fact that pine and other trees have been 
found, in digging for water, in the neighborhood of St. L#ouis, fifty feet 
below the surface of the earth, is also an argument in favor of this 
theory. 

Before steam navigation was introduced. Grand Tower was one of the 
most dangerous places to the navigator on the whole Mississippi. The 
current being remarkably swift, the voyagers in keels and barges had 
to ascend the river bank in advance of their vessels, which were then 
drawn by ropes through the swift current, that would not admit of the 
ordinary means of ‘poling’ against the stream. The boats were not 
only in great danger of being wrecked against the rocks, but they also 
ran great risk from pirates or robbers, consisting of renegade whites 
and Indians, who had their haunts in the neighborhood of the Tower, and 
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committed frequent depredations upon traders on the river. The nar- 
rowness of the Mississippi at this point, and the peculiar character of 
the shore on either side, gave to the freebooters great advantages, and 
they became the scourge and terror of the early navigators. 


THE PRAIRIES. 

Not the least remarkable features in the Great Western Valley are 
the Prairies, which are found in every direction over the face of its vast 
territory. They are of two kinds, the swelling or rolling, and the level 
or flat. The former consist of undulating fields, broken into swells or 
reaches of various lengths and breadths, extending sometimes to an alti¬ 
tude of sixty or seventy feet. Between these swells are sloughs, or 
‘sloos,* which are generally marshy, and in many instances contain 
small lakes or pools, and some, which are dry, exhibit the appearance of 
funnels, and answer a similar purpose in carrying off water into the 
caverns beneath, the existence of which is indicated by the soil above. 
The flat prairies are plains of rich alluvion, grown with long lank grass, 
and occasionally presenting a lake, and often studded here and there with 
groves of the wild crab-apple, and clusters of forest trees, that look like 
emerald isles in a sea of waving green. 

The Prairies are of various extent, from one mile to hundreds of miles. 
The largest are in the far-off West, the home of the buffalo and the 
red hunter. Wherever they are partly cultivated, as most of them are, 
in the ‘States,’ and where the annual fires are discontinued, they soon 
grow up with timber. The soil is, with very few exceptions, entirely 
alluvial, and yields immense crops of Indian corn and other coarse grain. 
When they exist in the neighborhood of settlements, they afford excel¬ 
lent pasturage for horses and cattle, and fine ranges for swine, and are 
traversed by herds of deer, the number of which increases near the 
plantations, when not in too close proximity, as their greatest enemies, 
the black and prairie wolves, decrease as cultivation advances. Wild 
turkies, ducks, prairie fowls or grouse, and quails, and rabbits, also 
abound on the prairies, and afford great amusement to sportsmen. Nu¬ 
merous other animals, as the gopher, the opossum, the racoon, etc., etc., 
are found in them, or on their borders. 

The wayfarer over these wide savannahs will sometimes be startled by 
a sound as of hounds on the hunt, and anon a noble ‘ buck of ten tines’ 
will leap past him, followed by a pack of hungry wolves, yelping as they 
run in hot pursuit; but he will look in vain for the sportsmen of the field; 
he can but fancy that invisible hunters, ‘ horsed on the viewless couriers 
of the air,’ are tracking their game, and urging the wild chase. Some 
theorists believe the Prairies to have been very anciently the beds of 
lakes or of the sea. This opinion finds arguments in the alluvions cha¬ 
racter of their soil, and in the marine shells, which are invariably found 
embedded in the limestone of the adjacent bluffs. 

When the grass is thoroughly ripe, in the autumn, toward the close of 
November, most of the Prairies are burned. The fires sometimes ori¬ 
ginate by accident, but more often from the design of the hunters, to 
facilitate them in the destruction of game. The dry grass, which then 
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is often as high as the head of a man on horseback, bums with a fierce 
and terrible rapidity, and extends the flames for miles in a few minutes, 
impressing the beholder with the idea of a general conflagration. If the 
wind chances to be high, tuf\s of the burning material dart like flaming 
meteors through the air; and, far as the eye can reach, a pall of 
black smoke stretches to the horizon and overhangs the scene, while all 
below is lighted up, and blazing with furious intensity; and ever and 
anon, flaming wisps of grass flash up, revolving and circling in the 
glowing atmosphere, and lending to the imagination a semblance of con¬ 
vict-spirits tossing in a lake of fire. The birds, startled and bewildered, 
scream wildly, and tumble and roll about above the flames; the 
affrighted deer leaps from his covert and courses madly away, and the 
terrified wolf, forgetful of the chase, runs howling in an adverse di¬ 
rection. 

When an experienced hunter finds himself upon a prairie, to which 
fire has been applied, he immediately kindles a fire near him fas did 
the old trapper in Cooper’s novel of ‘ The Prairie,’) and the wind bears 
the flames onward, burning a path before him, which he follows to a 
place of safety, and thus escapes a horrid fate, that but for his sagacity 
would have been inevitable. A prairie on fire can sometimes be seen 
at a distance of fifty miles. The fire continues until the grass is all 
consumed, and not unfrequently it is carried by the wind into the ad* 
jacent forest, which it blasts and devastates, until checked by a water¬ 
course. Early in the spring, the prairies renew their verdant clothing, 
and long before their next autumnal burning, all vestiges of the prece¬ 
ding conflagrations are gone, unless perhaps some worm-eaten and 
sapless tree, in one of the island-like clusters, may show by its blackened 
trunk and leafless branches that the flames have been there. 

In no possible condition can the prairies be seen, without exciting feel¬ 
ings of a peculiar and most lively interest. They are gloriously beau¬ 
tiful or awfully terrible, according to the times and seasons in which 
they are beheld. When viewed in the broad glare of day, they seem 
like large lakes, gently undulating in the breeze, and their variegated 
flowers flash in the sun like phosphorescent sparkles on the surface of 
the water. Seen by moonlight, they appear calm and placid as the 
lagunes of Venice, and the beholder almost wonders why they do not 
reflect back the starry glories of the sky above them In storms, the 
clouds that hang over them seem to ‘ come more near the earth than is 
their wont’ in other places, and the lightning sweeps closely to their 
surface, as if to mow them with a fiery scythe ; while, as the blast blows 
through them, the tall grass bends and surges before it, and gives forth 
a shrill whistling sound, as if every fibre were a harp-string of iEolus. 
In the spring they put forth their rich verdure, embossed with the early 
wild-flowers of many hues, spreading a gorgeous carpeting, which no 
Turkish fabric can equal. At this season, in the early dawn, while 
the mists hang upon their borders, curling in folds like curtains, through 
which the morning sheds a softened light, ‘ half revealed half concealed’ 
by the vapory shadows that float fitfully over the scene, they appear 
now light, now shaded, and present a panorama ever varying, brighten¬ 
ing and darkening, until the mists roll up, and the uncurtained sun re- 
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veals himself in the full brightness of his rising. In the summer, the 
long grass stoops and swells with every breath of the breeze, like the 
waves of the heaving ocean, and the bright blossoms seem to dance and 
laugh in the sunshine, as they toss their gaudy heads to the rustling mu¬ 
sic of the passing wind. The prairies are however most beautiful when 
the first tints of autumn are upon them ; when their lovely flowers, in 
ten thousand varieties, are decked in their gorgeous foliage ; when the 
gold and purple blossoms are contrasted with the emerald-green surface 
and silver linings of their rich leaves, and all the hues of the iris, in 
every modification, show themselves on all sides, to dazzle, bewilder 
and amaze. Bleak, desolate, and lonely as a Siberian waste, the prai¬ 
rie exhibits itself in winter, pathless and trackless ; one vast expanse of 
snow, seemingly spread out to infinity, like the winding-sheet of a world. 

The traveller to the Rocky Mountains may rise with the early morn¬ 
ing, from the centre of one of the great prairies, and pursue his solitary 
journey until the setting of the sun, and yet not reach its confines, which 
recede into the dim, distant horizon, that seems its only boundary. He 
will hear, however, the busy hum of the bee, and mark the myriads of 
parti-colored butterflies and other insects, that flit around him ; he will 
behold tens of thousands of buffaloes grazing in the distance, and the 
savage but now peaceful Indian intent upon the hunt; and he will see 
troops of wild horses speeding over the plain, shaking the earth with 
their unshod hoofs, tossing their free manes like streamers in the wind, 
and snorting fiercely with distended nostrils; the fleet deer will now 
and then dart by him; the wolf will rouse from his lair, and look as¬ 
kance and growl at him; and the little prairie-dog will run to the top 
of its tiny mound and bark at him before it retreats toils den within it. 
No human being may be the companion of the traveller in the immense 
solitude, yet will he feel that he is not alone; the wide expanse is popu¬ 
lous with myriads of creatures; and, in the emphatic language of the 
red man, ‘ The Great Spirit is upon the Prairie !’ 


THE weeper’s dream. 


Yestreen at midnight hour I crept 
Forlorn to my lonely bed, 

For the carking care«of this weary world 
Lay on my heart like lead. 

And on my pillow, bitter tears 
Of sorrow fell like rain, 

Till balmy slumber kindly stole 
The poison sting of pain. 

And then raethought my buried love. 
With brow of blissful calm, 

Came softly in, as she was wont 
At hour of evening psalm. 

And down beside my couch she sat, 

As if to list ray moan ; 

While close I held my breath to drink 
Her words* celestial tone. 


Oh WtLLtE, wherefore weep ye sae, 

And wherefore do ye pine ? 

And is the sacred lore forgot 
Ye taught to me lang syne t 

Leave sordid cares to sordid souls. 

The earth to earthly men. 

And lift thy open brow to heaven 
Willi faith and liu{x; again. 

And God in heaven shall be your guide. 
His seraphim your guard, 

And earth shall turn to heav*n,and heav’n 
8baU be your blest reward. 

Keep hands unsullied, hrart unstain’d, 
Nor mammon worship more. 

And I shall meet you, Willie dear. 

On yonder blissful shore. 
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JOHN WATERS, HTS SPRINGE. 


Thx following lines, found at the bottom of a chest of ancient and long-neglected manuscripts, 
have been at some coat of time rendered into legible words; the original orthography being partially 
retained. 


Yn Malden, on a wayve of lande, 

A slope, a calme declivitie. 

There standes — or whilom us^d stande — 

The hollowed ironke of what was erst an oake tree. 

Gone was y* tree: both stocke, and limbe; 

Leafe, verdoure, branche, lyfe, harte, and core; 

But y« scoopt tronke then formde y* brimme 
Of nature’s cuppe; whereoute, alle musicalle, did poure 

The Waters of a livynge founlayne! 

Cleare ? — as dyamonde of Golconda; 

Chrystalle of Brazilian mounlayne; 

Cleare as -—^ whatever els for clearenesse is a Wonderre! 

High bendynge o’er, fro’ heighte above, 

The willowe wayves its lyrhestte shade ; 

Dearelye soche trees soche fountaynes love — 

Spontaneous grewe these sylverie ones, ’twas sayde. 

Dropp’d leafe, or wythe, or stalke, or branche, 

Yppon y‘ pure, deepe, dyamonde Fonte ? 

Down y® quicke streame, in instante I^unche, 

As griefie ily’th hope; nicht, raorne ; to floate was aye it’s wonte. 

Nought was more pure, agayne He synge, 

Fitte draughte for Fancie’s daughterres; 

The honest manne that ownde y» sprii^e 
Chaung’d a fayre name, to calle hymklflS, John Waters! 

How stoode y cattelle in y‘ shayde, 

Moyst’ning their hoofes in y« coole streame ! 

Car’d they for ftxxle ? Their choyce was mayde, 

Like those who drcame of love, and love agayne to dreame. 

The traveller bless’d it as hee came ; 

Prays’d y® finite stones y* rounde it stoode; 

It’s mossy tronke : ‘ Had it no name V — 

Hee quafil’a agayne —* Waters ! the verie name is goode!’ 

And alle urn goode ; arounde, above; 

Verdounte y« moysten’d meades; y trees 

Alle redolente ; y® birdis alle love ; 

And, as it swept y^ waye, alle joyous grewe y® breeze! 

Oft beam’th this vision o’er my harte. 

For soche is Cyra. As y® leafe, 

^ Stalke, wythe, and branche, fro’ founte disperte, 

Soe, fro’ her mynde serene, driftle care and selfishe griefife. 

As Fountayne to ye (Mtrch^ soule 

Of pilgnm-manne o’er aryde Earth, — 

Soe doilie her goode my wante make whole, 

Th’ unskill’d, but onely balme; of everie weale, y onely worthe. 
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The spreadjnge strearae with verdonre there 
In wyde refreshmente clothes y« grounde; 

Here, ye lome widowe, in her prayre, 

Blesses ye harte yt makes her helplesse flocke abounde. 

The old moss’d tronke am I, it seems 
At tymes ; too happie to be thought hers; 

And often, i’ the midst of daye>dreames, 

I starte, and calle, and nowe \^dll wryte myselfle, 

Joan Watsu. 


5 

THE RANGER’S ADVENTURE. 


BT A W*W CONTRIBOTOR. 


Eight or ten years ago, when I was a Freshman in college, a class¬ 
mate took me off one summer to his home in the west of Massachusetts, 
to help him catch trout and get up pic-nics; both amusements equally 
novel and agreeable to a raw Boston boy. Though quite inexperienced, 
I had a relish for oddities, and some quickness of observation, so that I 
could appreciate that singular collection of characters common in New- 
England country villages. There was the old negro, staunch in his 
advocacy of temperance, and regarding the rising generation with a uni¬ 
versal paternal interest. Though now twisted out of all proportion by 
a fifty years’ rheumatism, he had once been a soldier, alternately shoul¬ 
dering his musket and cooking the officers’ dinners; and had endless 
stories'to tell about Gates and Burgoyne ; always dwelling with peculiar 
gusto on details of the hideous wounds he had seen, and whereof he had 
assisted in the cure, by holding the sufierers during the operations of the 
camp-surgeon. Then there was a self-taught geologist, who had filled 
a back room of his old farm-house with several tons of specimens, gath¬ 
ered from the mountains far and wide; and who, dexterously placing 
his chair against the door, would entertain his imprisoned guests with 
geological discussions, and theories of the earth, new alike to the Vulca- 
nians and the Neptunians. Beside these, there was the travelling book 
pedlar, better acquainted with the world, but not less eccentric and amu¬ 
sing than the others; and more likewise, wlio need not be dwelt on. 

One hot Sunday afternoon, excusing ourselves from church, we scan¬ 
dalously solaced our leisure with Marryat’s sea novels, then in high 
vogue at Harvard ; heedless of the glances of the spectacled old lady, 
who was reading her Bible at the next window. When we thought the 
service must be almost over, we resolved to walk out and meet the girls 
as they came from church. So we sauntered a long time about the lit¬ 
tle white meeting-house; now stealing under the windows to catch the 
deep tones of Parson Smith’s voice; now sitting on the fence listening 
to the locusts, and the refreshing tumble of the river Agawam down in 
the sultry meadow. The longer we waited the more loud and earnest 
grew the minister’s exhortation. In those days, neither of us had as yet 
learned patience; we were too true collegians for that; so my friend 
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proposed to go and see old Dr. Blank, as the mode of killing time the 
most agreeable to me that he could think of. 

The doctor was the oldest man in town. His tottering, double-roofed, 
unpainted house, stood on a hill, with two ancient elms before it, and a 
well hard by, from which the water was raised by a sweep instead of a 
windlass. I readily consented to go, glad to see any thing in the shape 
of a ‘curiosity,’ for as such my friend described the doctor; so we 
painfully climbed the hill, gazing back at times upon the quiet and sul¬ 
try landscape. 

One of his numerous grand-daughters opened the door, with a stout 
infant of her own in her arms. The old man was, as usual, in his pri¬ 
vate sanctum, to which my friend led me, through various lumbering 
passages ; and respectfully knocking, entered. It was a long narrow 
room, with a very venerable and somewhat dilapidated air. On one 
side was a little counter, with a pair of rusty scales hung over it, and 
behind a number of shelves of dusty vials and gallipots. At the farther 
end, which was rather dark, appeared a low bedstead, with a faded cur¬ 
tain, supported by a ricketty frame, the whole scarce big enough to 
accommodate a Lilliputian. There was a fire-place at one side, in 
which were stowed two enormous yellow pumpkins, with expanded 
cheeks, bright as the flame that roared up the wide chimney in Decem¬ 
ber. Over head hung bunches of parching-corn, and various natural 
curiosities, while some antediluvian pictures garnished the walls. 

The tenant of this extraordinary apartment seemed as true a fragment 
of the old world as the place itself. He was a very small old man, with 
long white hair falling to his shoulders. He wore the gray breeches 
and buckled shoes of the olden time, which very well became a pair of 
exceedingly good-looking little legs. His face though thin, was emi¬ 
nently handsome, considering that it had weathered more than ninety 
years, which had sunk his large lively eyes deep in their blackened 
sockets. He had some papers on a desk before him, which he was turn¬ 
ing over when we came in. 

My friend, putting his mouth to the doctor’s ear, roared out my name 
in a voice that made the dust fly, and filled the old man with indigna¬ 
tion at the implied reflection on his powers of hearing. He soon got 
over his displeasure however, and in a quarter of an hour was sweep¬ 
ing along on the full tide of reminiscences, delighted at finding so atten¬ 
tive a listener as myself. He needed no spur, but talked on without a 
pause, except at intervals of fifteen or twenty minutes, wheu he would 
bury his countenance in a large mug of molasses-and-water for a few 
moments ; then set it down, draw a long breath, and resume the thread 
of his story with, ‘ Well now, what was I telling yer on V Had I the 
enviable power of recording his tales in his own phraseology I think, 
Mr. Editor, that your readers would confess themselves edified, as I 
certainly was ; although it must be acknowledged that certain passages 
of his discourse were particularly long-winded and monotonous. He 
well repaid us when he spoke of his personal experiences; for the with¬ 
ered disciple of Galen had been a soldier in his youth, and the martial 
spirit had not quite deserted his shrivelled carcass yet. One of his sto- 
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lies is rcx)ted in my memory. I will tell it as well as I can. I wish 
you could have heard the doctor! 

At nineteen years of age, he joined the army of the provinces, that in 
1755 essayed to take Crown Point from the French. He marched to the 
lakes with Colonel Ephraim Williams, than whom a more gallant man 
never breathed the air of New-England. The doctor fought under his 
command at Lake George, on the memorable eighth of September; saw, 
or imagined he saw, the fall of his brave leader; and is quite sure that 
he put a bullet into the French officer, Mons. St. Pierre. The next year 
he joined Rogers^ company of Rangers, and was stationed with a party 
of them at Fort Ann, not far from where Whitehall now stands. But 
at that day it was a ‘ dark and bloody ground a frontier station in the 
forests, which were filled with rival savages attached to France or Eng¬ 
land. 

One day, in mid-winter, eight rangers, with a serjeant, were ordered 
out on some service ; the doctor did not know what, but probably to seize 
some straggling Frenchman about Ticonderoga or Crown-Point, and 
bring him to the fort, for the sake of obtaining intelligence. He was 
himself of the party. A narrow road, or rather path, led northward 
toward Canada, and they followed it for several hours. There had just 
been a very heavy fall of snow: all the pines and hemlocks of the 
forest were loaded thick with it; and as the afternoon was still and 
clear, only occasional flakes or light masses dropped from the burdened 
boughs like feathers. These circumstances were stamped on the old 
man’s mind, seeming like a constantly-recurring dream. The rangers 
waded in Indian file through the snow, and as danger was apprehended, 
a man was placed some rods in advance, one on each flank, and another 
behind. This last was the doctor himself, < and this was the gun I car¬ 
ried,’ said he, taking a short heavy piece from a corner. They saw no 
signs of the enemy : there was no sound but the note of the little ‘ chick- 
a-dee-dee,’ so familiar to the pine woods in winter. 

At length, they descended into a hollow : the frozen sheet of Lake 
George lay not far on the left, and a steep hill on the right. The 
ground a short distance before them, was quite low and swampy, and a 
little brook had spread itself out on the path, making a frozen space, 
free from trees, across which their advanced man was now slowly 
tramping, crushing his boots into ice and water at every step. He 
paused suddenly, turned sharply round, and gave the low whistle ap¬ 
pointed as the signal of alarm. He had seen the tracks of many moc- 
casined feet in the fresh snow beyond. There was not time to think; 
the loud report of a gun broke the stillness. The ranger gave a shrill 
scream, leaped four feet into the air, and fell flat. Instantly the Indian 
yell burst from the woods on the left and front, followed by the stunning 
rattle of more than fifty guns, and not a man of the rangers but one 
ever moved alive from the spot where he stood transfixed with surprise 
at the sudden death of his comrade. 

That man was our hero, whose position, far behind the rest, saved 
him. He remembered the panic felt at the fierce burst of yells and 
musketry, and the sudden rush of the savage swarm from their ambush, 
upon his fallen comrades: and, in the next instant, that his memory 
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could recall, he was flying back toward the fort. He heard sharp, 
sudden yelps behind him, and glancing back, saw two Indians bounding 
on his track. He ran a mile, he should think, without turning or hear- 
ing a single sound ; then turning his head, saw an Indian leaping, silent 
as a spectre, within a few rods of him. With admirable coolness, he 
turned quickly round, and raising his gun with a steady hand, fired with 
such good effect that the Abenaki pitched forward to the ground, and his 
shaven head ploughed up the snow for yards, by the impulse of his 
headlong pursuit. The young soldier turned and fled again, and as he 
did so he heard the report of the other Indian’s gun, followed by the loud 
humming of the ball. So alert and attentive were his faculties, that he 
observed where the bullet struck upon a loaded bough in front of him, 
scattering the glistening particles of snow. 

The path now led downward with a steep descent: at the bottom an 
ancient pine-tree had fallen across it, whose sharp broken branches rose 
up perpendicularly from the prostrate trunk four or five feet from the 
ground, blocking up the way, like a bristling chevaux-dc-frise. The 
rangers had previously turned aside into the woods to avoid it. There 
was no time to do so now. The doctor’s limbs were small and light, 
but active as a deer’s, and the Indian’s tomahawk was close behind. 
Without hesitating, he ran down and sprang into the air. His foot 
caught, so that he fell on the other side ; but he snatched up his gun 
and ran again. In a moment, he heard a wild and horrid cry, and turn¬ 
ing as he ran up the opposite hill, he saw a sight that has murdered his 
sleep for many a night. The daring savage had leaped like hin^ but had 
not succeeded so well; he had tripped, and one of the broken branches 
had caught and impaled him on its upright point, passing upward 
into the cavity of his chest! He saw the starting eye-balls, and the 
painted features hideously distorted, and paused to see no more. 

About sunset the sentinels of Fort-Ann saw him emerging from the 
woods, running as if the Indians were behind him still, A strong party 
sent out next morning found the bodies of the rangers stripped, and 
frozen in the various positions in which they had died, so that they 
appeared like marble statues. On a tree close by, the French officer 
who commanded the Abenakis had fastened a piece of birch bark, in¬ 
scribed with an insolent and triumphant message to the English. The 
bodies of the two Indians had been removed, although the white snow 
around the old pine tree retained ineffaceable marks of the tragedy that 
had been enacted there, and was beaten hard by the moccasins of a 
crowd of savages who had gathered about the place. 

This taste of war was enough for the doctors martial zeal. He did 
not take the field again till twenty years afterward, when he came to 
Washington’s camp at Cambridge, armed with probe and balsam, in¬ 
stead of musket and powder. 


RETORT LEGAL. 

‘ What with briefs and attending the court with my clerk, 
I’ra at my wit’s end,*muttered Drone, the attorney; 

* I fear’t is a medical case,’ answered Shark, 

* You ’re so terribly tired by to little a journey!’ 
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AN INVITATION. 


Come out and sit with me, dear wife, beneath these branching trees. 
And let our little children come and clamber on our knees; 

It is a sweet, soft, pleasant mom, the loveliest of May, 

And their little hearts are beating fast, longing to be at play. 

The shadows here are thick and cool, the South wind stirs the leaves. 
The martin sings a merry note upon the ivied eaves; 

The thick grass wears a richer ^reen, from yesterday’s soft showers, 
And is jewelled thickly over witli the rarest of your dowers. 

The odors of the jasminea and the roses fill the air, 

And the bees, refreshed by night’s sweet rest, again begin to bear 
Rich freightage to their palaces under the locust trees. 

Rejoicing in the influence of this sweet summer breeze. 

The humming-birds are busy through the flower-encumbered vines. 
Where the golden honey-siickle from our own green woods entwines 
With its paler foreign sisters, mid whose dark-green glossy leaves 
The flowers profusely clustered there entice the tiny thieves. 

Where the coral woodbine flauntingly displays its crimson blooms, 

And our native yellow jasmine fxmrs abroad its rich perfumes. 

Where the climbing mses cluster, painted rich with every hue, 

And stem and leaf and bud and flower are glittering with dew. 

A hundred snowy doves upon the grass have settled down, 

.Like a drift of stainless snow upon a green hill’s sunny crown: 

They wait to be, as usual, by our little children fed. 

Who, idle ones! are playing Imre under the trees instead. 

The mocking-bird, for many a week so busy, now can rest. 

For yesterday 1 saw him give the last touch to liis nest: 

His eyes shine brightly now with joy, his song rings loud and shrill. 
Now here, now there, in mad deUght, he’s not a moment still. 

Behold, just overhead, his mate is sitting on the nest. 

You can see above its edges the gray feathers of her breast: 

Ah, happy bird ! but we. dear wife, are happier than she. 

For our young carol rouud us now, in childhood’s merry glee. 

The sun’s first rays are shooting up above the eastern woods, 

But here, among these circled trees, no prying light intrudes : 

Five sturdy oaks there are around ; five children round us throng. 

And after each we ’ll name a tree that shall to each belong. 

This tallest one for Hamilton, our little manly boy, 

Wliose dark and thoughtful eyes are now so radiant with joy: 

This Walter’s, whose bright, dancing eyes with merry mischief shine. 
But still, afiectionate and kind, the image are of thine. 

This for our silent little girl, the quiet Isidore, 

Wiio sits demurely working at her doll’s new pinafore; 

This for our blue-eyed Lilian, the merriest of all. 

This smallest, for the babe that by his father’s name we call. 

Life’s spring has passed from us, dear wife! its summer glides away, 

And autumn, melancholy autumn comes, robed in its vesture gray: 

We may linger on till winter, we may die before we ’re old. 

But these young trees will live and thrive, when we are dead and cold. 
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We have been very happy, dear, for more than ten long yearn, 

(How short, as we look backward, that long space of time appears!) 

And if these dear ones all are sjmred, around our hearts to cling. 

The autumn of our life will be as liappy as its spring. 

For many a pleasant year, perhaps, to bless us they may live, 

A solace ana assistance to our feeble ^e to give: 

May help us totter out beneath these interlocking trees, 

Enjoying, as life fades away, the pleasant morning breeze. 

We will make them virtuous, honest, true, kind, generous; and when 
They are grown to lovely women, and true-hearted, gallant men; 

Then, having done our duty, we, without a tear or sigh. 

With cheerfiu resignation shall well content to die. 

And after we are dead and gone, and buried many a year. 

They, with their children gathered round, may sit as we do here; 

New flowers will bloom around them then, though these like us fade. 
But these green trees we planted still will bless them with their shade. 

Then shall they think of us, dear wife ! with love and grief sincere. 

And sadly on our memory bestow a silent tear: 

Let this our consolation 1^, while life shall swiftly wane. 

In our sweet children’s virtues we shall live and love again. 

Little-Rock, (Arkajuas.)lB44. ALosax I 


A RACE ON THE BAHAMA BANKS. 


BT KKU BnKTI.tNB. 


Fancy yourself, reader, cloud-borne over a boundless forest of thick- 
growing, broad-branched trees, each leaf, bud, flower and bough being 
formed of purplish-golden light, which like diamonds in clear star-light, 
glitters and sparkles in the dark blue of the night. Fancy your mist- 
formed chariot to be gliding along through these tree-tops of light, like 
a waving breeze ; and as it moves ripplingly along, a gentle swell pre¬ 
cedes it, breaking buds and flowrets from the thin boughs. Look at 
each little gem of light sinking from your touch, and fancy if you can 
that you hear a low, sweet music, as of many water-drops beating up¬ 
on thin pearl shells, while the growing red-branched coral in its island- 
makings, crackles a merry castanet accompaniment! Can you paint 
these wild fancies upon your mind’s canvass ? If so, you can fully ap¬ 
preciate a night-sail on the Bahama Banks. 

Come, and seat yourself with me out upon our arching bowsprit, and 
glance over the gilded prow of my swift-gliding craft, out upon the flash- 
ing waters. The sea over which we are sailing is about six fathoms 
m depth, and on the ocean-bottom you will perceive a perfect forest of 
sea-fans, purple-branched, and interlaced with each other; a meadow of 
pmken coral, with here and there interspersed a dark, chestnut-colored 
sponge, on which the mermaids seat themselves when they gather shells, 
pearls, and wreck-gems with which to deck their jetty locks, and con¬ 
trast their peerless charms. Our vessel, built like a dolphin, seems to 
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sit in the arms of the blue ocean as the dark pupil of a gay woman’s 
azure eye floats in the soft iris which surrounds it. Aloft, from the thin 
peaks of our bending spars, our banner floats, looking like a reflection 
of the azure star-lit sky, tinged with pink and white above it. Around, 
the horizon is measured by our eye*sight, and not even a speck is there 
^to destroy its curvillinear grace. Above, beneath, around, all is as 
Gtod has made it; beautiful! — unpaintably beautiful ! 

Another fancy, reader. Do you see yonder stream of slow-moving 
silvery light, a few fathoms in advance of our bows ? It looks like a 
lengthened reflection of dim fire-flame cast upon the drifting current. 
It is a light which would flash fearfully quick and bright, were you or 
I to topple from our seat down into the gleaming waters. It is a shark! 
His rapid motion agitates the waters, which are filled with phosphoric 
animalculse, causing his wake to look like a stream of silvery light. 
The shark keeps on, ever near us: he is hungry, and waits for a victim. 

Now look within the spray-gemmed circle of our bows. Do you see 
here and there, like the quick, bright flashings of ‘heat-lightning’ be¬ 
fore a summer-night’s shower, fast-moving rays of brightness ? Behold 
the hues — how changeable ! Now palish blue, now gold-and-green, 
and now pinken as the reflected smiles of sunset. ’T is the merry dol¬ 
phin, sporting in our path. 

Far out upon our larboard bow, do you not hear a sound like an ar- 
row’s rushing flight through the air ? Observe the slender thread of 
flashing water rising between you and the blue, thread-like horizon, 
even as a draught-ray of the sun, linking sky and sea. It rises like a 
fountain jet, and then dissolving into a thin, smoke-like mist. It is the 
porpoise, gamboling in his awkward way ; for all things leap with joy 
upon the * Banks’ in a bright summer’s night. 

In the fall of 1839 I took my last cruise upon the ‘ Bahama Banks.’ 
I hope it may not be the last, for as a sick infant yearns for its mother’s 
smile, as it longs for her gentle rockings, as it pines to hear her low, 
love-toned voice of kindness, so does my land-bound heart sicken for the 
flashing face of old Ocean, its lofty heavings, and its wild converse! 
Oh God ! save me from dying on the land! 

I have a strange, wild, yet I think pleasant theory; one which I 
never before have uttered, although in many a fevered hour at sea I 
have cherished it as a young lover cherishes hopes of future bliss. 
When a sailor dies he is enwrapped in many a snowy fold, and if he be 
one of Liberty’s sons, he is entwined in her own star-spangled drapery. 
Then, with heavy weights he is ballasted deep and well; God’s 
holy blessing is invoked, and he is given to the ocean-sepulchre. The 
waters open, bubble for a moment, and with a gurgling echo fall asleep 
again. The body sinks far down ; down beyond the dominion of sharks, 
or whales, or living things; down where the liquid mass becomes too 
dense to permit of decay or decomposition; too dense for it to sink 
farther below, and tlie weight alone is too great to permit it ever 
to rise. There, in the blue depths of the sea, will it remain en¬ 
veloped in an imperishable shroud, until Gabriel’s trump shall sound 
the muster-roll for all I Then, if he died in youth’s blossom-time, 
with the pencillings of beauty in his face, and the lines of grace in his 
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manly form, even as he died, unaltered, in the freshness of life’s spring, 
will he arise from his deep blue quiet grave, to meet the countless 
crowds who come from their dusty, mould-curtained sepulchres of earth. 
Yes ! even as he died; in youth’s uncounted hours, or in the slowly- 
measured time of age, so will he rise at the last gathering. Wonder 
not then, reader, that believing all this, I should pray for an ocean death 
and burial. But this is all foreign to the ‘ Race,’ of which I B,xn to spin 
my yarn. 

On such a night, over such a sea, lighted up with phosphorescent 
flame, such as I have described in my commencement, we were sailing 
in the sloop-of-war Boston, in the latter part of September, 1939. I had 
the ‘ first watch’ on deck, and was pacing up and down, counting my 
own footsteps, and thinking of Mrs. Buntline that was to be, when the 
look-out on the starboard night-head sung out, ‘ Sail ho ! Close aboard, 
Sir, on the weather bow !’ 

I raised my night-glass, and at once discovered the stranger. She 
was a corvette, like ourselves, and had apparently hove to, right in o^r 
track, for the purpse of speaking to us. In a moment after we had dis¬ 
covered her, our main-top-sail was hove aback, and coming up in the 
wind, we found ourselves within hail. But an instant elapsed, when a 
full clear voice sang out through a trumpet from the stranger: 

‘ Sail ahoy ! What ship is that ? Where is she bound to, and where 
from V 

Our captain, who had hurried on deck, enveloped in his storm-jacket 
and sou’-wester, seized the trumpt and answered : 

* The United States’ sloop-of-war Boston, Captain Edward B. Bab¬ 
bit ; from a cruise to windward; bound to leeward. Who are you ? 
where from ? and where bound to V 

‘ This is Her Britannic Majesty’s sloop-of-war Nimrod, Lord Paget, 
commander; Rear-Admiral Douglass passenger ; bound to Vera Cruz, 
Will you keep company ? Oujrs is the fastest sloop in the English navy; 
we have never been beaten in sailing.’ 

‘ Then, by the bloody Turks ! I’ll try yon P said our old captain, who 
knew his ship better than I know my little Di^go wife, and wanted to test 
the truth of the Englishman’s boast. 

As we squared away before the wind, the English officer again hailed 
our captain, and asked his opinion of the weather, stating at the same 
time that his barometer was falling. 

‘ I never trust them bloody things in this latitude,’ said Babbit; ‘ I 
keep a good look-out, and leave the rest to luck : but we shall have a 
cap-full before we reach the blue part of the Gulf.’ 

* Well, Sir, crack on; we ’ll let the people at Vera Cruz know that 
you are coming. Be sure to come and dine with us on fresh grub 
when you get in,’ said our English friend. 

‘ Certainly, if you should get in first,’ said the old man ; ‘ but friend 
Johnny, look out for ‘ wicy-warcy’ as the land-sharks call it. Aloft 
there, top-men ! shake out the reefs in the top-sails; loose to’-gallant- 
sails and royals; rig out the studding-sail booms, and pile on the rags! 
Two quarter-masters at the helm; all hands on deck to trim ship ; tell 
the master’s-mate to heave the log!’ 

VOL. XXV. 27 
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The old skipper was in earnest; and our spars bending and our hull 
creaking, as we leaped through the water, soon told what we were doing. 
The master’s mate reported eleven knots, and then the skipper’s eye 
began to lower. 

‘ Run aft the two for’ard guns ; start ten of those water-tanks, and set 
the ring-tail!’ shouted he. 

It was done, and the log was again hove. She ran thirteen-four, and 
was evidently doing herself justice. The Nimrod, in the first start-off, 
had gained slowly, but now we gradually closed up, and finally passed 
her, while her full band played ‘ Brittania rule the Wave,’ and drum 
and fife answered with ‘ Yankee-Doodle.’ 

The wind was freshening, and both crafts were dragging a fearful 
press of sail, which, with the heavy ground-swell, made us pitch and 
jump like dying whales. The night was not entirely clear, the sky 
being filled with light fleecy clouds, some of which, as they passed over 
the face of the moon, would throw dark shades upon the water, hiding 
the English ship completely from view. When the clouds cleared 
av^ay, she would again appear close in our wake, her tall spars bend¬ 
ing like reeds before the gale, her dark hull rising and falling on the 
foam-covered waves, now lifting as if to touch the sky, again sinking out 
of sight in the trough between the huge rollers. Thus, during the night, 
we drove madly on, heading out for the Gulf-Stream, on our course for 
Vera Cruz. In the course of three or four hours’ sailing we completely 
lost sight of the Englishman, he being left far in our wake, in spite of 
his premature boast. The Boston was one of the ‘ last war models,’ 
and much faster than she looked to be. 

When my watch-hour was out, the excitement of the race caused me 
to stay on deck, instead of seeking my birth, and I carelessly threw my 
sea-cloak around me after we had lost sight of the corvette, and cast 
myself down on the forecastle. It lacked probably about an hour of 
day-light, and I was half asleep, when my ear caught a sound like the 
distant rushing of a mighty storm. I listened an instant, started to my 
feet, and looked around and aloft, but saw nothing; but the noise in¬ 
creased, and then — Great Heaven! — I saw it all. We were bear¬ 
ing down under full sail, with speed like the wind, upon boiling 
breakers! 

* Hard down the helm ! tack sheets and braces! stand by to shorten 
sail!’ I shouted, with a voice that rang like thunder through the 
ship. 

The helmsman obeyed ; the ship came up in the wind, but the sea- 
men were not quick enough at the braces; we were thrown flat back. 
The strain upon the lighter spars was immense. Studding-sail booms, 
royal and top-gallant masts with their sails went by the board, and ham¬ 
pered up with broken spars and tangled rigging, we lay broadside to the 
sea, as helpless as a log upon the water. 

Day-light began to pale the east, and fully showed us the horrors of 
our situation. We were drifting bodily down upon the rocks, which 
were not more than half a mile distant! We saw at once, by the huge 
black pillars of rock, which were enshrouded in foam, that we were near 
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the spot known as ‘ Dead-Man’s Reef.’ There was no possible prospect 
of escape. Our men worked with the energy of despair to clear the 
wreck, that we might endeavor to beat up to windward. But all 
appeared to be in vain ; each moment swept us nearer the rock, from 
which, if we struck, death was inevitable. The Englishman saw, but 
could not aid us. His slowness saved him. Even he had barely time 
to shorten sail and haul his wind. 

During all the terrors of our situation. Captain Babbit had kept per¬ 
fectly cool and collected; but to me it seemed the forced calmness of 
despair. I was mistaken. He was one who never permitted danger to 
daunt or palsy his judgment. His quick eye caught one possible chance 
of escape ; the only one on which hope for a moment might linger. 
We thought him crazy w hen he ordered the helmsman to * put the helm 
up’ and square the yards to go off before the wind. The rocks w'ere 
right before us, the huge waves breaking against them, throwing sheets 
of foam hundreds of feet in the air, sounding like continued thunder in 
our ears. We were in the foam and flying through the midst of it right 
down upon the rocks. I tried to pray, but I could not; I looked for the 
sky, and the spray threw itself in rainbow-hued wreaths between my 
vision and the clouds.' I dared not breathe, so sure did I feel our ap¬ 
proaching destruction. 

As we neared the rocks, our captain sprang aloft upon the fore-yard. 
His voice could not be heard, yet he pointed the helmsmen their course 
with his hand. I then saw his plan. Scarce as wide as our ship was 
the distance between the two high rocks; one hand’s breadth from our 
course would dash us to atoms; yet through this terrible pass, our ears 
deafened with the breakers’ roar, our eyes blinded with foam, were we 
to pass, or to die ! 

Our suspense was dreadful, but it was short. Like an eagle amidst 
rushing storm-clouds, we dashed into the gorge ; one instant, and our 
very yard-arms grazed the high black rocks; the next, we were in 
safety! There was no cheering then; no word was spoken as we 
glided from the boiling danger into the calm sea under the lee of the 
rocks ; but I believe that every man on board our craft uttered a prayer, 
even if he never had prayed before. It was a silent, yet oh ! what a 
thankful moment! 

We soon had new spars sent aloft and new canvass bent. We laid 
our course for Vera Cruz, under a press of sail, while our English friend 
had to beat up to windward, and work around the reef. The time thus 
gained, and our own speed, enabled Captain Babbit to pay off the ^wicy- 
tmrsy* with which he had answered the Englishman’s boast. 

We had been several days at anchor off the fort ‘ San Juan de Ulloa,’ 
before the Nimrod made her appearance in the offing. When at last 
she dropped anchor in the harbor, the writer of this article was ordered 
by Captain Babbit to take a boat and go along side of her, bearing his 
respects to Lord Paget and Admiral Douglass, with an invitation for 
them to partake of some roast-beef and fresh fruit on board the Boston 
at the usual dinner hour. The dessert was our skipper’s ‘ wicy-warsy.^ 
NashvilUtTenneuet. ii* 
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THE ADVENTURE. 

We alone in a trellised bower, 

And we gazed on the darkening deep, 

And the h«)Ty calm of that twilight hour 
Came over our hearts like sleep; 

And we dreamed of the ‘ banks and bonny braes*^ 
That had gladdened our childhood’s early days. 

And he, the friend at my side that sat, 

Was a boy whose f»ath had gone 
O’er the fields and fl(»wers of joy, which Fate 
Like a mother had smiled upon ; 

And we thought of the lime when hopes have wings. 
And memory to grief like a syren sings. 

His home had been on the stormy shore 
Of Albion’s mountain land ; 

His ear was tuned to the breaker’s roar, 

And ho loved the bleak sea sand: 

And the torrent’s din, and the howling breeze. 
Roused all his soul’s wild sympathies. 

Thev had told him tales of the sunny lands 
Which rose over Indian seas. 

Where gold shone sparkling from river sands. 

And strange fniit bent the trees; 

They had lured him away from his father’s hearth. 
With its tones of love and its vuioe of mirth. 

Now, the fruit and the river-gems were near. 

And he strayed ’neath a tro|>ir sun. 

But the voice of promise which thrilled in his ear 
At iliat joyous hour, was gone; 

And the hopes he had chased ’mid the wilds of night 
Had melted away like a fire-lly’s light. 

Oh! I have watched him gazing long 
Where the homeward vesstds lay, 

Chasing sad tiioughts with some old song. 

And wiping his tears away: 

Oh! well 1 knew that weary breast. 

Like the dove of the deluge, pined for rest. 

There was a ‘ worm i* the bud* whose fold 
Defied the leech’s art; 

Consumption’s hectic plague-spot told 
The tale of a broken heart. 

The boy knew he was dying, but the sleep 
Of death is bliss to those who watch and weep. 

He died ! — but memory’s wizard power 
With its ghost-like train hatl come 
To his heart’s dark ruins at that last hour. 

And he murmured ^ Home ! home! home!* 

And his spirit passed with that happy dream. 

Like a bird in the track of a bright sun-beam. 

Oh! talk of spring to the trampled flower. 

Of liglit to the fallen star; 

Of glory to those who in danger’s hour 
Lie colcf on the fields of war; 

But ye mock the exile’s heart, when ye tell 
Of aught but the Home where it loves to dwell! 
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VUMBaK OHB. 


Before obtruding myself upon the public in the columns of the 
Knickerbocker, I conceive that propriety requires me to state my purpo¬ 
ses and my pretensions. I have spent much of my life, (not that 
vanity will permit me to allow what divers kind and considerate ac¬ 
quaintances are so amiable as to suggest, that I have yet fallen into 
the sere and yellow leaf,) in walking over sundry portions of the earth 
as a mere unpretending and silent spectator; taking small share in its 
turmoils, its eventful throes and dissensions; following the troubled or 
calm currents of life, and my fortunes, into the retired and out-of-the- 
way nooks and corners of the world ; watching the actions and springs 
of action of mankind, and gaining a knowledge of human nature, which 
I would fain believe may at some time be useful to myself if not to my 
friends. Here and there a gray intrusive hair may be seen ostenta¬ 
tiously endeavoring to obtain notice by looking out among my once 
black locks; and therefore I may be allowed to pretend to some small 
portion of experience. These are my humble pretensions. 

My purposes are, to discuss, under the title which I have assumed, all 
subjects that may offer themselves to me, or be suggested ; to lash the 
follies and faults of mankind ; to apply the caustic of contempt to vice, 
and to hold up virtue for approval and imitation. Nor shall I be always 
grave and serious. I propose to relax at times into a laugh; to give 
here a satire and there an essay. Always aiming to do g(xxl, I shall 
hope for no reward but the approbation of my readers, and the silent but 
valuable praise of my own conscience. I am neither poet nor philoso¬ 
pher, transcendentalist nor politician. I look for no gift at the hands of 
power ; for no honor or fame by the vote or award of the world. I am 
simply an ardent lover of every thing good and beautiful, of nature and 
mankind. I enjoy with a deep and quiet happiness the incessant hymn 
of the green forests; the calm repose and grandeur of the arched sky ; 
the swan-like motion of the light clouds; the low thunder of the unquiet 
sea pulsing upon its shores. Nor do I less love man; the universal 
family, of which I am one. I scoff at those who decry and revile human 
nature. I find much that is noble, much that is generous, much that is 
unselfish, much that is pure and precious, in the nature of man. The 
roughest and rudest hearts, even like the barren desert, often produce 
the rich flowers of true and deep affection, of noble and disinterested 
friendship; and amid a thousand faults, we may always discover some 
redeeming or qualifying virtue. The dark and deep recesses of the 
heart may be choked with rank and noxious weeds; selfishness may have 
rested there, with its benumbing and palsying influence; passion and 
vice may have seared it as with a hot iron ; but there is still always some 
trait to show that the lost man is yet held in the bonds of human fel¬ 
lowship. For what, after all, is mankind but a portion of nature, a link 
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in tlie great chain, a part of one universal harmony ? He who loves na¬ 
ture must love man ; and though he may see much baseness, much 
duplicity, much oppression, and more slavishness, in the world, still he 
cannot regard man as a mere blot on the face of creation, an incum¬ 
brance to the fair universe. All that is noble, generous and holy in 
man is not an anomaly and contrariety in his nature, or an exception 
to the general baseness and viciousness of his character. What! is there 
no majesty in human nature ! Let Time scatter the falling years as the 
autumnal wind hurls down the dry forest leaves; let generation tread 
in the footsteps of generation, until the earth grows gray and totters to 
decay and dissolution ; yet still the undecaying and eternal monuments 
of human majesty and intellect will survive, laughing to scorn the 
attacks of the mighty and destroying wanderer, Time ! 

We hardly feel inclined to enter upon any regular subject to-day. 
We should dislike grievously to be tied down to the superb magnilo¬ 
quence of Johnson or the labored equality of Addison. Let us ramble 
as we like, for we are in a rambling and irregular humor. We pre¬ 
fer to write as we should talk, if you, reader, were by our side. Janu¬ 
ary has begun here as sunny and warm as May ; and one longs to escape 
into the woods, sleep under the broad shade of the trees, and let Time go 
by without counting his strides. The old gray-beard is no laggard 
though, if he does sometimes seem unnecessarily to delay. No lag¬ 
gard ; for, looking back on our past life, how very short it seems to us! 
Even we, and we are not old, look on it as a dream, and can hardly 
convince ourself that it is a sad reality. Time goes on silently, but the 
trace of his constant, steady footstep is to be found in gray hairs, and 
withered hopes, and a corroded heart. We have stood — it is some 
time since, but for reality it might have been yesterday — we have 
stood on the edge of the sea, and watched a great ship careering out 
upon the ocean, with all her sails expanded, bending down to the waves. 
A glorious sight! And we have seen her, after a time, return to port 
with her sails rent and blackened, masts stricken and splintered with 
lightning, and hull battered and defaced. It reminded us of the course 
of human life. The youth leaves his home; hope is warm at his heart, 
the world looks bright before him, and hope and confidence cheer him 
on. He returns in after years, his heart seared by misfortune and 
scathed by sorrow. He has trodden the rough ways of life with bleeding 
feet: he has trusted and been deceived; and he returns only to lay his 
bones in the soil of his father-land. 

But let Time plod on; we will enjoy the fleeting moment, and our blood 
shall never chill while we have kind friends to greet us, and bright eyes 
to cheer us, as we wander grave ward. We are to grow gray, and old 
and babbling, unless we die early; but what need of grief therefor ? 
We will enjoy ourselves. The philosopher may sneer, and the austere 
man may reprove ; nevertheless, we will enjoy ourselves. 

There are men who have improved upon utilitarianism; ultra-Ben- 
thamitA, who hate every thing that is not useful to the pocket. They 
love not poetry, and will not care for the lucubrations of the Walking 
Gentleman. ‘ There is no use in such things,’ they cry ; as if it were 
not useful to speak to the better and nobler sympathies of our nature; 
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as if men must always plcxl on, through the broad highways of life, 
in dust and turmoil, never turning aside into the green lanes of poetry, 
or indulging in recreation and amusement. Such men would have made 
us a fine universe, if its manufacture had been entrusted to them! 
There would have been no flowers, no green leaves to sing in the wind, 
no stars, but the whole heaven would have been written over with alge¬ 
braic characters and Egyptian hieroglyphics. We pity such men, for 
we know the value of enjoyments which they cannot appreciate. 

We do not undervalue the more solid, and as they are termed, useful 
portions of literature and learning ; but surely much of it is useless and 
vain, tending neither to exalt the mind, purify the feelings, increase our 
happiness, or lift us above the cares and troubles of the world. Man is 
vain ; and the mathematician, the astronomer, the searcher into abstruse 
philosophy, naturally praises and exalts his own,science: but after all, 
many of these pursuits, many of these nocturnal vigils, in which oil hath 
been wasted and brains worn away, many of these ponderous tomes, 
wrought by great intellects, have bestowed no lasting good on the world, 
nor increased the happiness of mankind. One page breathing friendship 
for man and love of nature is worth them all: and, to our mind. Bums 
was a far more real benefactor to the human race than Newton. If this 
be heresy, fire cannot burn it out of us. We will die in it at the stake. 

A subject suggests itself to me; a rambling one, which will just suit 
my present humor. Behold then, reader, without more preamble, an 
essay on 

KNOWING CHARACTERS. 

It would be entirely useless for me to set myself seriously to work to 
enumerate the various classes of knowing characters which come within 
one’s ken, in his rambles around the world. That would be an Hercu- 
lean labor, the result a cyclopmdia. It would be to number up and de¬ 
scribe by their distinctive marks all the mental varieties of man. It is 
no such labor that I propose to myself. I desire merely, in a quiet and 
unpretending way, to give you a few samples of some of these varieties 
gathered up by me, and stored away as old acquaintances. Mere 
crayon-sketches these, noted down in my common-place book this many 
a year, among other odds and ends; a curious melange, but a store¬ 
house whereinto I plunge now and then for the sake of old reminis¬ 
cences. 

There is something really refreshing in meeting with an oddity. 
One gets tired of travelling in the same beaten track, day after day, 
meeting the same good, steady, sober, matter-of-fact faces; and the 
study of human nature becomes a wearisome, dry matter. Give him 
an oddity, and he lives again. 

There was my old friend Tom Hanson. I find him marked down in 
my book as a rare example of the genus of which I am treating. He 
was a merchant: a thin, slender, red-haired, acute and talented fellow; 
then a fair painter, and now an excellent one. In the first place, Tom 
possessed an indisputable knowledge as to the qualities of goods ; and 
where his customer was his friend, always assisted in selecting his en¬ 
dowments for him. He persuaded me once into the rash purchase of a 
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suit, from a piece which he professed to have selected with especial 
care for himself. The tailor told me that it was good for nothing. ‘ Tom 
knoAvs,’ was the only answer his suggestion received. Consequently, 
at an extortionate price he made it up. In three days I fell upon the 
ice, and ruined the pantaloons as if they had been brown paper. The 
coat turned red and brown, and in two months I gave it away. But 
Tom was honest in the matter. He had only been preposterously 
cheated. 

He was a performer on the flute, touched the piano a little, and sang 
bass in the Unitarian church. When he was in the choir, I noticed that 
every body else, organ included, were out of tune. Especially, he 
prided himself, on driving a gig, and never would allow me to take the 
reins. ‘ Look here,' said he once, as we were getting along at a rapid pace, 
through a narrow street, me Phaione, (my pocket suffering for horse- 
hire,) ‘ you don't understand driving. Let me show you.' So he took 
the reins, and gave the horse an additional touch. The reins were 
‘ rigged,' as a sailor would say, ‘ with block-and-tackle,' but it was all 
of no use. On went the horse like lightning. It was a descending 
street, and as we neared the bottom, Tom said, ‘ Now just observe how I 
turn that corner ; just skim it, d’ ye see.' Just then round we went. 
The gig took a flight through the air in a segment of a circle, for about 
ten feet, and I found myself deposited on a huge feather-bed, in front of 
a crockery merchant and upholsterer's establishment. Tom described 
another segment, still holding to the reins, and landed feet-first in a big 
crate of glass-ware, wherein he wrought great destruction. The horse 
was ‘ brought up' all in a heap, and having snapped off the shafts, sat 
squatted on his haunches, looking at the wreck of matter and the crush 
of crockery. That business cost us a pretty sum ; but still, Tom was 
a great driver: tandem, double, quadruple, it was all the same to him. 

He was a great sailor too ; unrivalled, so he swore, as the steersman 
of a pleasure-boat on the broad bosom of our noble blue river, for we 
lived within three miles of the ocean. We sailed out down the river, 
and I carried a rifle. I was sitting forward, and the boat after a time 
yawed slightly. That was enough. Tom displaced the helmsman, a 
good, quiet, easy friend of ours, and deposited himself in the stern. 
Directly I saw a seal, and shot at it. I always believed I killed it. 
Tom, however, stood to the contrary. ‘ Just grazed his back,’ said he; 
‘ hand me the gun, and I '11 pepper this black-nosed fellow over the stem 
here.' I loaded ; he cracked away, and his shot missed by about three 
feet. ‘ Close shot, any how, if I did miss,' he cried. ‘ Luff, Tom, or 
you '11 be on a mud-bar,' cried one of the party, mate of an East-India- 
man.- ‘ Shut your shells !' answered Tom, in high dudgeon, and kep this 
course, and in about a minute we grounded. The tide was running out, 
and we had to wade ashore through the mud, and walk to town ; but for 
all that, Tom maintained, in his own opinion, his character as a steers¬ 
man. 

He was a universal critic. Poetry, music, the dress of ladies, every 
thing, was liable to be subjected to the test of his judgment. Well, he 
was a noble fellow ! Would that the world was full of men of his true 
goodness of heart, magnanimity, liberality, ^d affection! Tom! in im- 
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agination I give thee a cordial shake of the hand. Thou wast the best 
of knowing characters. 

Will Caucus was a political knowing character. He was not a hot 
partizan. On the contrary, he magnanimously refrained from throwing 
the weight of his powerful influence into either scale. He was only 
occupied in diffusing light on the machinery of government, and into the 
heads of the frequenters of coffee and pot-houses and nine-pin alleys, 
concerning that machinery. He was familiar with the details of poli¬ 
tics for twenty years before; and it was a dead loss to the country of 
fifty thousand a year that he was not in congress. Will, poor fellow! 
had been a prosperous and respectable merchant. He married a young 
and beautiful wife ; he had a good business, but he would talk politics. 
He would stand behind his counter and talk ; and then adjourn to the 
coffee-house or restaurateur’s to have his argument out. One day, 
about noon, his store was closed. He saved something out of the wreck 
of his fortune, but his wife broke her heart, and the grass and flowers 
grew over her. Then his father died, and left him a small sum, of 
which he could only touch the interest. He did not become a sot or 
vagabond. He lounged about low places, but it was only to talk poli¬ 
tics. He did not, with a torn coat and rusty hat, hold to the button of 
his listener ; but still kept up the melancholy appearance and manners 
of a gentleman. 

Old Hugh Homilie was a religious knowing character. I remember 
him as though I had seen him but yesterday. He was a deacon in the 
Congregational church ; a fat, burly butcher, of fifty-five. Once every 
month, of a Tuesday evening, it came to his turn to make a long prayer 
in the chapel. This was his glory ; and for a fortnight beforehand, you 
could see him with a dictionary and prayer-book, selecting here and 
there, and jointing the excerpts together with a little of his own. This ^ 
he committed to memory, and uttered on the appointed evening, with 
exceeding unction. Hugh was peculiarly versed in biblical lore; and 
could repeat an extract of any length from any part of the book. He 
could tell you exactly how much you wanted of being fit for the king¬ 
dom of heaven ; and knew all the steps for producing a revivaf, and ^1 
the operations of regeneration. He it was who once said in a prayer, 
that he would not presume to dictate, but would svggest the propriety of 
having a revival of religion in the place ! He was a furious bigot, and 
always prayed to be delivered from Arianism, Socinianism, Antino- 
mianism, and four or five other isms which I cannot now recollect. If 
a new preacher made a single step from Old Hugh’s system of doctrine, 
the old butcher damned him, without delay or appeal, as a heretic. He 
was a member of the school-committee, and invariably regaled the boys 
on examination days with a long discourse on some such lucid subject as 
election or regeneration. Enough of him. There is too little of the 
milk of human kindness in my feelings toward him, for me to think of 
him with pleasure. ‘ 

‘ Honest old Harry Killbuck P the true-hearted, genuine, glorious 
western pioneer and hunter! What of him ? Many such men enrich 
the Great West: enough to make one love that broad, great country, 
of which I am an adopted son. Harry is supreme in the knowledge of 
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all field-sports; and in shooting at a mark, and in hunting in all its shapes, 
or in fishing, no man beats him. He will tell you precisely how to kill a 
buffalo or a bear, a wolf or a panther; and as to deer, fire-hunting, still- 
hunting, or up in the fork of a tree by night, at a lick, it is all one to 
Harry. He will tell you all about it, if you will go, any time, and 
camp with him, in his neat house by his cool spring just under a hill, 
where the sunshine, the rain and the dew, combine to keep his heart 
green. Do nH tell him about a shot-gun or a short rifle. Praise the 
long barrel, if you would gain his favor. You may sit and listen to 
his tales of war and hunting, sipping his good old liquor, or you may go 
and pilfer from his bees, or fish or hunt, or talk with his two beautiful 
and educated daughters, full of their father’s own unquenchable noble¬ 
ness of spirit. Shall I tell you where he lives ? Not I! Search him 
out. He is worth the trouble. Would that the world held more such 
men than it does ; bold, plain, simple and generous hunters. They are 
a treat even to look upon, to one who comes journeying from the East, 
and on the prairies and hills of the West, shakes off the fetters of care 
and toil which bowed him down in the pent city. They make one love 
the West, these old stern hunters. 

There is another class of knowing characters, yet to be gently touched 
upon : young men, clerks, shop-boys, attorneys’ students, who, living on 
the sea-board, and in the noise of crowded cities, peer out with indis¬ 
tinct gaze into the distant wide regions of the West. They hear of 
towns and villages, and hither they come. Here we find them, in the 
extreme West, dandies, half-read lawyers, merchants—heaven forgive 
me for abusing the word ! — trading on credit, and now and then an 
office-holder. They have come to the West with the idea that Eastern 
manners and Eastern learning would be prodigies in this barbarous 
clime ; that the people of the West are altogether an illiterate and rude 
set. They think to astonish. They try to become leaders. Some take 
to politics, and are soon eschewed by l^th sides. Some aim to lead in 
fashions, and fall beyond the pale of society; some in literature, and 
their borrowed plumage is soon plucked from them. These mistaken 
and deluded men soon learn that there is no lack of talent and know- 
ledge in the West. So we have found it. ‘My son,’ said an old man 
to his boy, who was just leaving home for the West, ‘ you will see a great 
many people where you are going. Remember they all went from some- 
tchere.^ The supercilous air, the assumption of importance, the attempt 
to lead in any thing, without good claim, will not do in the West. Merit 
has a fairer battle-field here than almost any where else. Foot to foot, 
shoulder to shoulder, a clear field and no favor, is the rule here. Let 
him who does possess merit, press on with a stern and constant resolu¬ 
tion that he will succeed, and if he has the mental power, he will. But 
wo to the knowing characters ! The voice of the people, and that potent 
magic, the influence of woman, will soon thrust down all mere pretenders 
to knowledge or fashion. 

And by the hy, inasmuch as we — does n’t that sound better than 
‘I,’ dear reader? — we the Walking Gentleman! Upon our word, tee shall 
adopt this as our phraseology. But excuse us, for we really feel buoy¬ 
ant of spirit this evening, like a lark let out of his cage, winging his 
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way up into the blue and glittering depths of the vibrating heaven, among 
the dissipating clouds, into the clear presence of the sun, while the song 
that rings out of his heart peals round the sky, and is heard even among 
the low cottages of the earth which he spurns. We shall not say what 
causes our lightness of heart, because that is a matter of our own; but 
the reader will excuse us an outbreak of joy now and then, as we are 
no stem and severe mentor, but a true lover of humanity. 

But, as we were saying, inasmuch as we have mentioned the women 
of the West, we shall take occasion to say that no commendation of ours 
can add to their charms or their virtues. We are proud of them, and 
only wish we could induce any one of them to be proud of us, because 
our kettle would boil for two. There it is again ! 

After all, there is a moral to this loose talk of mine. If you would 
please and be pleased, avoid the reputation of a knowing character. 
Never shine, nor make of yourself a show, nor engross a conversation. 
Listen, chime in, talk but little, assent, and you will please every one. 
Bolting out all your opinions is noway to gain favor or friends. What are 
your opinions, more or better than those of the rest of the world 1 Look 
at ypur brilliant young men ; your obstinate, positive, dogmatical old 
men, always forcing their opinions down the throats of others; they are 
always disliked. You think you are superior to the rest of the world. 
Every body thinks the same of himself; but you need not be eternally 
reminding the world of it. The world takes such a thing as it would 
pills, and you lose at last. Study how to converse. It is the most im¬ 
portant branch of education. You may be the finest poet in the world; 
you may stand on the bald forehead of the cliff, while the stars shine 
over you, and the moon and white clouds; or while the lightning and 
thunder are leaping alive among the rocks and crags; you may go out 
through the forest and listen to the springs and the leaves ; and then you 
may weave your thoughts into a web of poetry, and scatter it through 
the world, and be admired ; and yet, if you cannot converse well, any 
churl can win more smiles from beauty’s eye than you. 


SONNET. 

*MAET, THK MOTHER OF JESUS.* 

Mother ! whose virgin bosom was mcron’d 
With the least shade of thought to sin allied; 
Woman! above all women glorified, 

Our tainted nature’s solitary boast; 

Purer than foam on central ocean toes’d, 
Brighter than Eastern skies at day-break strewn 
With fancied roses; than the unblemish’d moon 
Before her wane begins on heaven’s blue coast. 
Thy image falls to earth ! Yet some I ween 
Not unfo^ven the suppliant knee might bend. 
As to a visible Power, in which did blend 
All that was was mixed and reconciled in thee 
Of mother’s love with maiden purity. 

Of high with low, celestial with terrene ! 
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•Lay her t’ the earth. 

And from her unepottod ilesh may violets spring ' 


How sad on the heart falls the sound of the bell, 

As the loved and the beautiful pass from the sight; 
Ab the tone and the smile we have cherished so well, 
Pas8*away from the earth bke a dream of the night. 

How lonely the home to which we are turning, 

With a sorrowing heart and a tear-bedimmed eye; 
How tender the thoughts in the soul that are burning, 
Am we pine for the lov’d one, and ask but to die ! 


Let her rest in her grave, ’mid the flowers of the earth! 

Ever mourned she their fading, and joy’d in their bloom ; 

They shall spring from her mould, and the place of their birth 
Shall enhance their soft beauties, their fragrant perfume. 

And thus, with the dews that are falling above her. 

To quicken the flower-buds that nod o’er her rest, 

Shall arise her dear self, to the angels who love her, 

And await for her smile in the bowers of the blest 
J^eiM-Yorkf 1844 . Hirbt Gbamvulb. 
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Friends ! the magnificent summer has passed ; the verdure has 
faded; the trees are bare of leaf and fruit; the dew-clouds tower above 
each other like the waves of the sea ; the snow covers the cold earth ; 
let us take an affedtionate farewell of nature, until a happy meeting in 
spring. Come, let us retire into our quiet chamber; the time shall not 
hang heavily; we know a remedy against ennui. Friends! the oak 
and the birch crackle in our fire-place. Let the wind howl and rage, 
the snow clog our windows; we will lie down around the cheerful 
blaze, and entertain each other with stories and anecdotes. 

You are aware that I have travelled in foreign lands, far away from 
my home, far from you, my beloved; and that I have seen and heard 
many strange and wonderful things. Much of this I have told you al- 
ready, and yet not nearly all. Listen now, and I will relate to you a 
true story. 

England was the end of my journey. ‘ There,’ I said to myself, 
Mhy fatherland and thy friends expect thee ; it is time for thee to settle 
quietly in the midst of them ; it is time for thee to hang thy pilgrim’s 
staff on the highest branch of the tree in whose shade thou hast played 
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in thy youth.’ I therefore went on board the ship ‘ Britannia’ to be car¬ 
ried to the beloved fields of Russia. 

We shot like an arrow along the charming shores of the majestic 
Thames; the endless sea already appeared on the horizon ; we already 
heard the noise of its waves; when suddenly the wind changed, and 
compelled us to cast anchor at the village of Gravesend, there to await 
a more favorable moment for prosecuting our voyage. I went with the 
captain on shore. With a light heart I strolled through the green fields, 
adorned by nature and art. At last, exhausted by the heat of the sun, 
I threw myself on the grass, in the shade of a large and venerable tree, 
and lay gazing at the blue waters before me, and watching the play of 
the waves. Thus pensively musing, I yielded myself to that delicious 
inactivity of the soul, during which all thoughts and feelings are quieted 
and soothed, and which is somewhat like the freezing of the fountain’s 
waters, or rather a striking and poetical image of death. 

Suddenly I heard a rustling sound of the branches and leaves above 
my head. I looked up, and beheld a pale, emaciated young man, more 
like a ghost than a human being. In one hand he held a guitar, while 
with the other he plucked leaves from the bough, as if unconsciously, 
for his gaze was steadfastly bent upon the sea, and in his dark expressive 
eyes beamed the last rays of the light of life. I could not make my 
glance meet his; his feelings seemed paralyzed and insensible to all 
that surrounded him. He saw and heard nothing. ‘ Unhappy young 
man !’ thought I; ‘ I know thee not, nor whence thou comest, but I know 
thee to be unfortunate.’ He sighed and looked up to Heaven, and then 
toward the sea ; then leaving the tree, he seated himself upon the grass, 
and drew from his instrument some very plaintive accords, his eyes 
ever fixed on the east; and with a trembling voice he sang the follow¬ 
ing strains, in the Danish language: 

‘ Law 9 condemn the object of my love, 

But who, oh heart! can withstand thee? 

What laws are nobler than the tenlimenta 
Instilled into us by Nature? 

What power is grreater 
Thou that of love and beauty? 

I love, and ever shall I love, 

Though my passion be condemned 
By pitile^s souU and hard hearts. 

Holy Nature! thy fond friend and son 
Is innocent in thy eyes. Thou ga vest me a heart; 

By thy kiud gift was she made beautiful. 

Oh Nature! thou hast ordered 
That Lila should be beloved by me! 

Thy thunder rolled over us, 

But harmed us not 
While we delighted 
In the embraces of love ! 

Bornholm! beloved Bornholm! 

My heart longs incessantly for thee! 

But I shed my tears in vain. 

I languish and sigh; but a parental curse 
Has forever driven me from thy shores! 

Dost thou, oh Lila! still live 
In lliy sorrows, or hast thou ended 
Thy life in the foaming wave ? 

Appear, appear to mo, beloved shade! 

I will bury myself with thee in the raging sen!* 

At this moment I felt irresistibly inclined to approach the stranger, 
and throw my arms about him, when suddenly the captain grasped my 
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hand and told me that a favorable wind was filling our sails, and that 
we had no time to lose. We went on board, and I observed that the 
young man followed us with his eyes, while strong excitement appeared 
in his manner, until, by a bend in the river, we lost sight of him. 

The waves foamed under our rudder as we rapidly distanced the 
shores of Gravesend ; and by degrees the coast appeared like a narrow 
streak on the horizon. At length all disappeared, and the birds, which 
had been hovering about the vessel, left us and returned to the shore, as 
if afraid of the vast and mighty deep. The noisy waves beneath us, 
and the cloudy sky above, were the only objects for our eyes to rest up¬ 
on; a sublime and awful spectacle ! Friends I in order fully to realize 
the hardihood of man, it is necessary to have been on the open sea, 
where life and death are separated only by a thin plank ; where the 
brave and experienced sailor hurries on with full sails, and in his ima¬ 
gination already discovers the shining gold which is to reward him for 
his daring enterprise. ‘ There is nothing impossible with man,’ I thought 
with Horace, while my sight lost itself in the infinity of the dominions of 
Neptune. 

I soon however lost all consciousness in a severe attack of sea-sick¬ 
ness. For six days I hardly opened my eyes, and my heart, languishing 
under the influence of the angry waves, scarcely beat in my breast. 
On the seventh day I recovered so far as to be able to go upon deck, 
with a pale but cheerful face. The sun, sparkling in the clear blue sky, 
already inclined toward the west; the boisterous sea glistened in his 
golden rays, and the ship, driven on by her well-filled canvass, cut 
through the countless waves, which vainly strove to impede her progress. 
We were surrounded by the varied flags of many nations, and on the 
right we discovered the land. 

‘ Where are we V I asked of the captain. ‘ Our voyage is prosper¬ 
ous,’ he replied ; ‘ we have passed the Sound, and the shores of Sweden 
have disappeared from our view. On the right you see the island of 
Bornholm, a very dangerous coast to the mariner, full of sand-banks and 
hidden rocks. At dusk we shall cast anchor.’ 

* The island of Bornholm ! Bornholm !’ I mentally repeated, and the 
image of the unhappy young stranger arose fresh in my mind. The 
melancholy tones and words of his song reechoed in my ears. ‘ They 
contain the secret of his soul,’ thought I. ‘ Who is he ? What laws 
condemn his love ? Whose curse sent him away from the shores of 
Bornholm, so much beloved by him ? Shall I ever learn his story V 
Meantime a fresh breeze brought us close to the island. We dis¬ 
covered the frightful rocks, against which the waves broke thunder- 
ingly, and were hurled back, covered with foam, into the depths of 
the sea. The island appeared inaccessible on all sides; every where 
protected by the powerful hand of nature, the eye rested only on gloomy 
ice-gray rocks. The sun sank into the sea, and we anchored. A 
calm succeeded. I gazed upon the island, and a mysterious power im¬ 
pelled me toward its shores; an infinite presentiment told me, ‘ There 
thou canst satisfy thy curiosity.’ Finally, hearing that there was a 
fisherman’s hut at no great distance, I concluded to ask the captain for 
a boat and two or three hands. He represented to me the danger, the 
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many hidden sand-banks; but finding me quite determined to go, he 
consented, on condition of my returning the next morning on hoard. 
We entered the boat, and safely landed in a small quiet bay. We were 
there met by some fishermen, rough and uneducated people, though 
good-natured and without guile, who had grown up on the cold element, 
amidst the noise of the waves, and who had never been known to smile. 
On learning that it was our intention to take a survey of the island, and 
to spend the night in their huts, they fastened the boat, and led us 
through the crevice of a reft flint rock toward their dwellings. Half 
an hour afterward, we arrived at an extensive green plain, promiscu- 
ously covered, like the valleys in the Alps, with small wooden houses, 
groves, and heaps of rocks. There I left the sailors, and continued my 
walk into the interior, for the sake of some time longer enjoying the fine 
evening air. A boy of thirteen was my guide. 

The evening sunlight was not yet extinguished in the clear sky; 
deep fiery rays outpoured themselves over the white granite blocks, and 
illuminated, behind a hill, the lofty pointed towers of an ancient castle. 
The boy could give me no information respecting its original owner. 
‘ We never approach it,’ said he, ‘ and God only knows what is going 
on there !’ I hastened on, and soon was in front of an old Gothic build¬ 
ing, surrounded by a deep moat and a high wall. A death-like silence 
reigned all around ; at a distance the sea roared ; and the last ray of the 
setting sun illumined the brass spires of the towers. 

I walked round the castle. The gates were closed, the draw-bridges 
raised. My companion was fearful, yet knew not why, and urged me 
strongly to return to the huts. But how could any curious or inquisi¬ 
tive person consent to such a request? Night fell; and loudly a voice 
sounded, which echo repeated several times, and then silence succeeded. 
Very much frightened, the boy clasped me, trembling like a criminal 
before the last judgment. A few minutes more, and again a voice was 
heard saying, ‘ Who is there ?’ ‘ A stranger,’ I answered, ‘ who has 

been led hither by his curiosity; and if hospitality be esteemed a virtue 
within your walls, you will accommodate a traveller for this dark night.’ 

No answer was returned ; but very soon the draw-bridge was lowered, 
the gate opened, and a tall, commanding-looking figure, dressed in a long 
black caftan, met me, took my hand, and led me into the castle. I 
looked round, but the boy who accompanied me had disappeared. 
The gate closed behind us—the bridge was drawn up. Across an ex¬ 
tensive court, which was overgrown with bushes, nettles and wormwood, 
we reached a very large building, in which we discovered a light. We 
ascended an iron stair-case, the steps of which shook under our tread. 
All was vacant and quiet. In the first saloon, surrounded by gothic 
pillars, hung a lamp, shedding but a dim light upon the rows of pillars, 
which threatened to break down by age. My new guide frequently 
threw searching glances on me, but said not a word. All this made a 
strange impression on my heart; a compound of fear, and of a certain 
mysterious, inexplicable delight; or to express it better, a delightful 
anticipation of something supernatural. 

We passed through several more apartments, looking very much like 
the first, and blighted in the same manner. We then entered a door to the 
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right; a miserable-looking old man was sitting at a table in the corner, 
leaning on it with his elbows, and having two wax candles before him. 
He rose, and regarding me with sad, yet kindly expression, he said, in 
a low, friendly voice : 

‘ Although eternal grief reigns in these walls, every traveller asking 
for hospitality finds here a peaceful home. Stranger, I know thee not, 
but thou art a man ; in my decaying heart love of my fellow-creatures 
is still fresh and active : my house, my arms are open to thee.’ 

He embraced me and bade me sit down. He tried to cheer up his 
gloomy appearance, which resembled a clear but cold autumnal day, 
reminding one more of dreary winter than merry summer: he attempted 
to be social, and evidently desired to awaken in me feelings of confi¬ 
dence and friendship; but the traces of deep sorrow imprinted on his 
face would not vanish for a moment. 

‘ Young man,’ said he, ‘ you must acquaint me with the occurrences 
in a world which I have left but not forgotten. I have long been living 
alone ; I have long heard nothing of the fate of men. Tell me, does 
love still reign on earth ? Do the nations prosper which you have 
visited V 

‘ Mankind,’ I answered, ‘ is increasing fast, yet human blood still 
flows; the tears of the unhappy still flow; virtue is highly valued, 
though people quarrel concerning its nature.’ When he heard that I 
was a Russian, he said: 

‘ We are descendants of the same nation with you. The original 
inhabitants of the islands Rugen and Bornholm were Slavonians. But 
the light of Christianity has earlier been shed on you than on us. At a 
time when magnificent temples dedicated to one God ascended toward 
heaven, with you, we were still in the darknessof idolatry, offering bloody 
sacrifices to unfeeling idols. You were already glorifying the Creator 
of the world in solemn hymns, when we were still adoring the idols of 
mythology in rude songs.’ 

The old man conversed with me on the history of the northern powers, 
and on the occurrences of ancient and modern history; he talked in a 
manner to fill me with admiration of his good sense, his knowledge, and 
even his eloquence. Half an hour afterward he rose and bade me good 
night. A servant in black took one of the candles from the table, and 
led me through many narrow passages into a good-sized room, which 
was hung with ancient weapons, swords, lances, and complete suits of 
armor. In a corner of the room stood a bed with a canopy of rich 
curtains. I intended to put several questions to the servant, but he did 
not wait for them, and violently closing the iron door, and making it 
resound horribly through the deserted apartments, he disappeared ; a 
deep silence succeeded. I laid me down and admired the old weapons, 
which were dimly lighted by the moon through a small window. I made 
some reflections concerning my host, and his words to me, ‘ Here reigns 
everlasting sorrow.’ I recurred to the past; finally the unhappy stran¬ 
ger of Gravesend occurred to me. I fell asleep. But my rest was 
uneasy. I dreamed that all the armory on the wall was changed into 
knights; that these knights approached me with drawn swords, and ad¬ 
dressed me, with menacing looks, thus : 
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< Unfortunate man ! how didst thou dare to land on our Island ? Does 
not the most daring seaman grow pale at the sight of our granite-rocks ? 
How didst thou presume to set foot on the dreadful sanctuary of our 
castle 1 Do not strangers flee from its awful towers ? Thou fool-hardy, 
audacious man ! die for this pernicious curiosity!’ The swords already 
clashed over me; hundreds of strokes fell on my chest; but suddenly 
all vanished. I awoke — and fell asleep again. 

A new dream tormented my soul. It seemed to me as if I heard a 
horrid noise about the castle ; the iron doors seemed to be slamming to 
and fro, the windows and floors trembled, and a shocking winged mon¬ 
ster was hurrying toward my bed, howling and screeching. The dream 
passed, but I could not close my eyes again. Feeling the want of fresh 
air, I approached the window, discovered close by a small door, opened 
it, descended a winding stair-case, and found myself in the garden. 
The night was clear, the light of a full moon silvered the deep green 
foliage of old oaks and elms, which formed a long and dense avenue. 
The noise of the sea mingled with the rustling of the leaves, among 
which the wind played. In the distance, glistened the white rocks 
which surround the island. Between them and the castle was a large 
forest on one side, a plain with small scattered groves, on the other. 

My heart still beat quickly, in consequence of the horrid dreams I had 
had, and my blood was in great commotion. I stepped into the avenue, 
in the shade of the rustling oaks, and lost myself with a kind of shudder 
in their darkness. The thought of the Druids again recurred to my 
mind, and I imagined that I was approaching the sanctuary which con¬ 
tained all the horrors and mysteries of their religious services. The 
avenue brought me to some rosemary-bushes, behind which rose a sand- 
hillock. I was just going to ascend it, in order to gain a view of the sea, 
illuminated by the full moon, when I noticed an aperture in the hill; 
small, but just large enough to let a man pass. My unconquerable 
curiosity led me into this cavern, which seemed more the work of man 
than of nature. I felt a great cold and dampness; I resolved however to 
proceed ; and having advanced about ten paces, I discovered a few steps 
leading down to an iron door, which was not quite closed. Almost in¬ 
voluntarily I opened it: behind an iron grate, a lamp fastened to the 
ceiling was hanging, and on a straw bed I discovered a pale young lady, 
dressed in mourning. She was asleep. Black tresses, into which some 
straw had interwoven itself, covered her beautiful chest, which hardly 
heaved; one arm, white, but emaciated, rested on the ground, the other 
supported the head. Her features betrayed intense grief. Friends ! 
who is not affected by the sight of misery ? But the sight of a 
young girl, the weakest and loveliest of all earthly beings, pining 
in a subterranean cavern, would move even a heart of stone. I look^ 
at her pitifully, and thought to myself: * What barbarian has deprived 
thee of day-light ? Is it for any crime ? But thy lovely face and quiet 
rest convince me of thy innocence.’ 

She woke that moment, looked toward the grate, and saw me. She 
seemed alarmed ; rose, approached, looked down, as if to collect her 
thoughts, and again looked at me as if going to speak, but remained mute. 

* If a sympathizing stranger,’ said I, ‘ whom Providence has led into 
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this castle anti this cavern, can ease thy lot; if his sincere sympathy 
deserves thy confidence, demand his assistance.’ 

She looked steadily at me, with a mixture of surprise, curiosity, in¬ 
decision and doubt. Finally, after fit hard struggle with herself, which 
seemed to shake her whole frame like an electric stroke, she replied : 

‘ Stranger, whoever thou art, whatever chance may have brought thee 
this way, I cannot ask any thing of thee but pity. It is not in thy power 
to alter my lot. I fondle the hand that corrects me.’ 

‘ Is thy heart innocent V I said : ‘ it certainly cannot deserve so 
hard a punishment.’ 

‘ My heart,’ replied she, ‘ may have failed. God will forgive me my 
weakness. I believe the end of my life is near. Leave me, stranger.’ 
She then approached the grate, looked kindly at me, and repeated softly, 
‘ For God’s sake, leave me.’ 

‘ If he himself hfiw sent you, he whose awful curse constantly 
vibrates in my ears, tell him I suffer day and night; that grief wastes 
away my heart; that tears no longer soothe it. Tell him that I submit 
to my imprisonment without complaint or reproach ; that I shall die as 
his affectionate and unhappy . • • ’ 

She suddenly stopped, lost herself in deep thought, left the grate, 
knelt down, covering her face with both hands, and looking up to me 
again, said, with soft timidity: 

‘ You know my history, perhaps ; but if you do not, ask me no ques¬ 
tions. Adieu I Farewell, stranger !’ 

I intended leaving her, after having said a few words, which came 
from the bottom of my heart, but our eyes still met, and she seemed to 
wish to ask me some questions on a subject dear to her. I tarried, but 
her words died on her lips with a deep sigh. We parted. 

On leaving the cavern, I did not close the iron door, that the fresh 
air might penetrate beyond the grate, and thus benefit the unhappy girl. 
The morning red illuminated the sky ; the birds awoke ; a gentle zephyr 
shook the dew-drops from the leaves. ‘ My God !’ thought I, ‘ how 
dreadful to be thus cut off from society and nature ! Beautiful roses 
are blooming around me, and fill the air with their fragrance ; green 
carpets are spread like soft velvet under our feet; the birds sing mer¬ 
rily for the cheerful, and sadly for the sad, but pleasingly to all, and all 
enjoying life themselves: one aching heart may endeavor to console 
another, and to assist it in bearing the trials of life ; but this poor pri¬ 
soner is debarred all this comfort; the morning dew does not shed its 
tears on her languishing heart; the air does not invigorate her frame ; 
the rays of the sun do not penetrate into her dark abode. O! Creator ! 
why hast thou endowed man with the destructive power to make him¬ 
self and others miserable!’ 

My strength gave way ; my eyes closed. I slept several hours under 
the branches of a venerable oak. ‘ The door was open ; the stranger 
has been in the cavern!’ I heard somebody say, on waking, and dis¬ 
covered my venerable host sitting thoughtfully on a bench a few paces 
distant from me ; beside him stood the man who had conducted me into 
the castle. I approached them. The old gentleman at first regarded 
me with evident displeasure : he rose, gave me his hand, and his looks 
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softened. We both entered the avenue without saying a word. He 
appeared to be undecided with himself: he suddenly stopped, threw a 
most penetrating glance on me, and asked, in a firm voice : ‘ Hast thou 
seen her?’ 

‘ Yes,’ was my reply, ‘ but without learning who she is, or why she is 
languishing in the prison.’ 

‘ Thou shalt know it, young man,’ he said, ‘ and the blood will boil 
in thy veins. Then wilt thou ask, ‘ Why has Heaven poured out its 
whole wrath on this weak gray-headed old man, who has always loved 
virtue and respected her laws V 

We sat down under a tree, and he told me an awful story; which/ 
my friends, I will tell you another time. Suffice it, I discovered the 
secret of the stranger in Gravesend — a dreadful secret! • • . The 
sailors were waiting for me at the gates of the castle. We returned to 
the vessel, set sail, and soon lost sight of Bornholm. 

The sea roared. Lost in sad meditation, I stood upon the deck: sighe 
oppressed my breast, and the wind wafted my tears into the sea. 


THE soldier’s BR1DE< 

I *D rather Wed a noble heart. 

And claim my treasure there. 

Than seek to play a giddy part 
Midst Fashion’s sickly air: 

I ’ll seek all pleasure at my hornet 
I*lor long in gaudy plumes to roam. 

A soldier is not void of care, 

Though generous, brave and free; 

I *d rather m hie perils share. 

And know his constancy, 

Than share the pomp of city life, 

Its cares, perplexities and stnfe. 


His country’s honor ever dear. 

His own ray pride shall be: 

And should he fall, my only fear, 

* His eyes shall close on me !* 

No dread of danger shall divide 
The soldier from his loving bride. 

Let sordid minds ‘ the dollar* gain. 

Call honor ‘ but a name ;’ 

Let Fashion lure the proud and vain —^ 
The soldier’s wealth is fame ! 

Riches in one short hour may flee, 
While lame looks to eternity. 

And should his country claim his life^ 

I ’ll proudly wear his name ; 

*T is honor cheers the soldier’s wife^ 
Her legacy’s his fame ; 

A country’s tears bedew his grave^ 

For all do honor to the biave* 

fJV. Y.) 
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A CHAPTER ON LINES. 


BT A VIW COMTRIBVTOB. 


Lines are of various kinds, or as a naturalist would say, of divers 
species. First, there are the moral lines; ‘ line upon line and precept 
upon precept.’ These lines have had much to do with human destiny. 
They were distinctly marked in the garden of Eden. They fenced in 
virtue, peace, and heavenly happiness; they kept out crime, misery, 
and the evil spirits of the powers of the air. Eve foolishly and wick¬ 
edly burst these heaven-appointed barriers, and thence ‘ came sin and 
all our wo.’ From that hour, during four thousand years, the history 
of the world can be summed up in one word ; a burning desire to grind 
to powder and trample under foot all vestiges of those lines which Eve 
so rebelliously violated. When the company of angels sang, * Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will to men,’ these lines 
were again. more distinctly marked in the * glad tidings’ which were 
published to mankind. Alas I how little have they been regarded! 
How often have they been rudely torn asunder ! There is something 
about them which is beautiful and delicate in the extreme. With in¬ 
tense interest I have watched them, and their influence upon ‘life’s fitful 
fever.’ They seem to possess a peculiar charm for youth, and those of 
riper years who are children of their Father which is in Heaven. I 
have likened them to the attenuated web which so gracefully floats in 
the glittering sun-light of an October sky. The innocence of youth 
would shrink from breaking such a silvery thread ; while yonder har¬ 
dened, callous soul would brush them by, and curse them as they twined 
around his frame. Oh! let these moral lines be far extended, until 
they shall reach around the world; until all shall know their hallowed 
influence! 

Investigators of general principles tell us that there are lines physical 
as well as moral. These lines are drawn between temperance and in¬ 
temperance ; between all those various concatenations which are the 
out-riders of premature decay, and the manifold ingredients of a vigor¬ 
ous old age. Physical lines must be looked after. If they are disre¬ 
garded, trouble will come. Yes, reader, fritter away the spring-time 
of your days in a routine of parties and suppers, balls and operas, 
carousings and re veilings, and you may rest assured that these para¬ 
sites of luxury, these harpies of wealth, will strip you of all that shows 
divinity in man. These were the dreadful reefs on which Rome rushed 
to her fate. Beware ! Neither rush to the other extreme, but use the inno¬ 
cent enjoyments of life temperately, reasonably, happily: then the joyous 
shout of Health shall not give place to the sickening smile of Dissipa¬ 
tion. The good old Croton, as it gurgles through this mighty city, cries 
aloud, ‘ Look out for the physical line !’ Yes, venerable New-Yorkers ! 
make a free use of its potent charms ; at break of day take a ‘ realiz- 
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ing sense’ of it from top to toe; and as you hie away to business, you 
shall feel such a glow and elasticity as never came from bolus, draught 
or pill. Break not the physical lines ; you may be precipitated from the 
beautiful gardens of health into the dark morasses of disease, where 
will-o’-the-wisps abound, and blue-devils race their nightly mares. 

Social lines next claim our attention. By.these I mean the lines which 
divide society into castes. It is a singular fact that these lines are 
drawn all over the world ; showing that human nature is modelled upon 
pretty nearly the same general principles throughout all the various 
races of the globe. The red men of the forest have their proud and 
aristocratic chieftains as well as the savage of low degree. The high¬ 
born East Indian turns up his nose at the representative of a lower class ; 
and if he understood the Queen’s English, would ask why he came be¬ 
tween the wind and his nobility. Even in besotted Africa there are 
those who vaunt themselves above the rest. The nations of Europe 
have their peerages and their serfs ; and here, around us, in our own 
country, we see no less distinctly the lines which divide society into 
castes. Under proper restrictions, and drawn in the right kind of spirit, 
these lines, according to my view, are highly beneficial. I do not like 
social lines based upon claims merely hereditary or merely mone¬ 
tary. In the higher circle there should be found the complete gen¬ 
tleman, of polished manners and well-stored intellect; the finished lady, 
of gentle carriage and winning loveliness. No coarse and vulgar jest 
should here arise; here should never be witnessed attacks upon old Pris- 
cian. No asinine foppishness or tawdry bedizzenment should here be 
known. No person should have her ornaments counted, for proof that 
she was a lady; nor his whiskers smoothed, as principal witnesses of 
the fact of his being a gentleman. There should be no necessity of a 
residence near Washington-Square, Clinton-Place, Fifth-Avenue, or St. 
Mark’s-Place ; but every complete gentleman and lady should be 
admitted to the most recherche circles, whether from the east end or 
west end, whether from avenue or alley ; whether living in a splendid 
mansion, or in a small two-story dwelling; whether a retired million¬ 
aire, or an honest mechanic. And then the social lines between higher 
and lower circles should divide the finished gentleman and the accom¬ 
plished lady ; nature^s high-bom souls, from low vulgarity and impor¬ 
tance based upon mere dollars and cents. Such lines as these would 
indeed prove a blessing to society. 

The lines of party politics are not unworthy of our consideration. 
Those master-spirits who spin and stake out these lines, go upon the 
presumption that every body must have an opinion with regard to the 
great political parties of the day, and that he must openly and avowedly 
express these opinions to the world ; unless perchance he be a minister 
in holy things ; and even then, there are many who are often annoyed: 
or unless some other very extraordinary circumstances intervene, the 
poor soul will be visited by ward-committees and district-prowlers, who 
will worry his very life out of him ; till he declares for Democracy, or 
Whiggery, or Abolitionism, or something else. The lines of party 
politics aver that every voter, native or foreigner, legal or illegal, must 
have a political opinion, and that he has no right to nourish and cherish it 
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in his own bosom. These lines are very stiffly drawn, almost to break¬ 
ing; or as brother Jack would say, they are remarkably ‘ taut.* After 
becoming an adherent to one party, these lines render it extremely diffi¬ 
cult for a man to change and support the other. On some accounts 
these lines are beneficial; but on the whole, I think they make too 
much of a political automaton of an immortal being. 

The lines of a warlike troop, as they are drawn out upon the field of 
battle, must be a glorious sight. Jump on to Napoleon’s steed, or the 
Duke of Wellington’s war-horse, and ride up and down in review! 
Thousands upon thousands of veterans, pressing shoulder to shoulder, 
with their implements of death, flags, ensigns, plumes, epaulettes — all 
these must send a thrill through a susceptible heart. Gaze upon the 
out-side show, and then reflect upon the workings of the souls that com¬ 
pose those lines: hopes, fears, jealousies; mad ambition, and fierce 
struggling passions! Yet this is not always so. Review the lines 
which Washington so often reviewed, and see pure Patriotism arraying 
itself for its country’s defence. Perhaps, under Providence, no lines 
have had a greater influence upon the world’s destiny than such mili¬ 
tary lines. 

To descend to simpler themes; suppose we touch a moment upon 
clothes-lines! A poet of no ordinary wit has rendered them immortal, 
in a poem entitled ‘ The September Gale.’ They sustained those famous 
Sunday breeches ! Without them, what would the poor washerwoman 
do? How they have figured on cold winter mornings, when some ill- 
starred urchin has been forced, by paternal authority, to break paths 
through the deep, deep snow, in order to tie them to their accustomed 
posts! What peculiar burdens clothes-lines have to sustain, from all 
the little and great unmentionables, to the hoisting of the main sheets! 
Should they chance to break, and send their precious loads into some 
neighboring ditch or gutter, oh! what murmurings! loud enough to 
drown the winds that snapped the unlucky cord ! But enough ; let us 
pass to fish-lines. 

Banks of New-Foundland, shores of Cape Cod, and all ye inland 
lakes, streams and ponds, swell forth your * experience !’ Tell of the 
ecstatic delights of that noble company who own no other leader than 
the great Izaak Walton. Speak of the glorious ‘ nibbles,’ the spirit-stir¬ 
ring < bites,’ the heavy ‘ hauls,’ the looks of bitter disappointment or 
gladsome self-satisfaction, which fish-lines produced! Do but this, and 
I will leave the subject, and pass to lines matrimonial. 

These, according to my theory, are peculiar, decidedly peculiar. I 
believe that near the age of sweet seventeen, or manly twenty-one, 
every person begins to live on some kind of a matrimonial line. I w'ill 
mention a few of the species. The first are short, and upon them the 
person runs to that bourne from which no traveller returns. The 
second are mere tangents to the circle of matrimony ; and those that are 
bent thereon will naturally turn out spinsters and old bachelors. The 
third are the ones that lead through the regions of matrimony, and de¬ 
serve to be noticed more at length. One of the peculiar features of 
these lines is, that they are found in pairs, with a specimen of the mas¬ 
culine gender strung upon one, and of the feminine gender upon the 
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other. They are sometimes, though rarely, found running parallel 
through the matrimonial regions. In this case the two persons just get 
hold of each other’s hands, and float along like two ice-bergs held to¬ 
gether by a brazen chain. This is decidedly an unfortunate arrange¬ 
ment for any son or daughter of Adam. But in the generality of cases 
these two lines meet each other just as they enter old Hymen’s domains, 
and at all the possible angles which imagination could devise. The 
more acute the angles, the nearer they get to parallel lines, and conse¬ 
quently the colder the union. The more obtuse, the farther they get 
to the other extreme; and consequently often produce the most disa¬ 
greeable effects. After repeated observation, I have come to the con¬ 
clusion, that the most favorable angle under which these lines can meet 
is the angle of ninety degrees; that is, a right angle. In this case the 
two lines pass insensibly into one, and the happiest consequences ensue. 
I have not room upon my paper for another line. 


NOVEMBER. 


The dreary Autumn days are here, 

And stern November’s chilly rain 
Is falling, falling far and near, 

On Uie brown wood and faded plain. 


Gone is the wind’s sweet voice of mirth, 
It singeih now a song of grief, 

And spreads upon the barren earth 
A carpet of the dying leaf. 


III. 

Deserted are the silent wootls. 

And gone the forests* warbUng throng: 
Within its solemn solitudes 

Are hushed the syllables of song. 


A shadow fills the bending sky. 

Clouds hover like the starless night. 
And hurry on the storm-winds by. 
Like banners o’er the field of fight. 


There is a voice upon the air 
That fills the heart of man with fear; 
A heritage of want and care 

Is linked with the departing year. 


There is within, a silent grief, 

When seasons we have loved depart; 
A sorrow o’er the fallen leaf, 

Undying in the human heart 
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TIX. 

LeesonB of wisdom ^ide us here, 

Heard in the norm-wind's cheerless sound, 
Seen in the woodlands brown and sere, 

And the shorn fields of furrowed ground. 

TXII. 

life hath the seasons, in their train. 
Seed-time and Summer, as they flow; 
Manhood, like Autumn's golden grain. 

And hoary age, like driven snow. 


Then cometh, when our youth hath fled, 

A winter in these hearts of ours, 

When hope and love and joy are dead, 

And withered like the summer flowers. 

South- AXtleboro\ (Mass.) -A- M. Id*. J*. 


DARK ELLSPETH’S LI F E - T A L E. 


BT UBS. J. WBBB. 


When I awoke, I was on my own couch, in my ruined home. How 
I came there I knew not; but I was calm ; I was nerved to meet my 
destiny. My doom seemed no longer horrible. I looked upon myself 
as a being of power, sent forth His true by Fate ; but the evil was yet 
tempered with mercy. 

Almost without a sigh, I left Carnac and journeyed to Cairo. The 
stranger had been there ; and I seemed impelled by some resisties power 
to linger round each spot he had made sacred by his tread. 

Before leaving the land of my birth, I felt a desire to visit the Castle 
and Joseph’s Hall. I beheld with mingled delight and sadness, each 
spot that time had not reduced to ruin ; and could not help exclaiming 
as I contemplated the magnificent hall with its beautiful pillars of red 
granite, ‘ Where, now, are the lips that first sanctioned with their praise 
these splendid works of art ? Where the glad eyes that gazed delight¬ 
edly upon them ? Where the pride and ambition that fired the owner ? 
And where shall I be, a century hence, when the foot of the traveller 
shall press, as mine does now, this marble floor ?— where ? I ascended 
the terrace and viewed Grand Cairo, with its gardens, fountains, mosques 
and minarets stretched at my feet; the ruinous town of Bulac; the 
grand aqueduct; the majestic stream of the Nile; and those eternal 
monuments of human skill, the pyramids, which, though some miles dis¬ 
tant, are from thence distinctly seen. 

Sad were the thoughts that passed through my mind as I gazed upon 
them; and I sighed, ‘ A century hence, another, and another, and the 
traveller will gaze with delighted eye on this magnificent scene, lost in 
wonder, as I am now, at the grandeur and beauty before me.’ ‘ I was 
promised,’ I murmured, ‘to know the past and tlie future ; yet the light 
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has not dawned on me. May not my doom be equally false ? May not 
the past have been a dream ? At this moment a voice broke on my 
ear, saying: 

* Maiden, if thou seekest power, 

Wend thy way, at midnight hour, 

And, at aound of midnight bell, 

Take thy stand by Joseph's welL* 

A feeling of awe crept over me as the voice ceased. It was unlike 
any I was wont to hear; and I thought it strange it should be unac¬ 
companied with music. But strange as was the hour, and the place, I 
resolved to be, at the time, on the spot. 

By that well I stood, before the appointed hour. I hafl time to con¬ 
template the place. A stair-case, cut in the solid rock, winds round the 
well, leaving a thick partition between them, with a few small windows, 
which, by day, gave but a scanty light, and now, as the faint flickering 
of the lamp shone fitfully through them, it bore the appearance of that 
dark pit where demons make their home. 

Soon the solemn tones of the midnight bell fell on my ear; and, as 
each stroke sounded, I felt my breath grow short; a cold dew stood on 
my brow, and my heart sunk within me as I never before had felt it j 
no, not in all my sorrows.. I had counted eleven — one more: the 
last stroke had sounded ! A bright flame of purple light seemed to float 
on the top of the well; and, to my horror and amazement, standing on 
the brink, I beheld Ambrosine. Oh, how terrible the feeling that then 
came over me! The recollection of the past, the peril of the present, 
flashed in quick succession through my mind, while he blandly smiled 
on me. ‘ Ellspeth,’ he said, ‘ the bark of the stranger is on the billow ; 
but there is peril in his way. He is thinking of home and friends he 
will never see. Loud howls the wind through the rent sails; the sea 
runs mountains high ; and soon the bark will be a wreck. Behold !’ 

Soon the loud roar of the ocean burst on my ear ; the surface of the 
well seemed a troubled sea; there rolled a ship without a rudder, at the 
mercy of the mountain wave ; a loud crash, and the mast was gone by 
the b^rd; and clinging to the capstan, I beheld the stranger! Pale and 
ghastly was his face. He cast his eyes, methought, imploringly on me. 

1 involuntarily stretched my arms toward him; while Ambrosine said: 

* Thou canst save him if thou wilt.’ 

‘ Oh, how 7 Tell me, how I exclaimed, forgetting all the past in 
my anxiety for him I loved. 

‘ Place,’ said Ambrosine, while his eyes sparkled, ‘ place thy right 
hand within mine, and stand here by my side.’ 

At this moment the music I had been accustomed to hear came on the 
breeze. Ambrosine trembled; his eyes rolled fearfully; and his body 
writhed, as if in agony, while a voice chanted: 

* We come without bidding, 

We come without charm, 

From our bowers of bliM, maiden. 

To shield thee from harm. 

* Believe not the Tempter; 

Stand not by his sid^! 

If thou giv’st him thy hand, 

He will claim thee his bride. 
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* There *8 a name at which demona 
In reverence must bow: 

In that name bid him go, 

And he ’ll fly from thee now.* 

I had no fear. I exclaimed aloud : ‘ In the name of God, I charge 
thee, leave me !’ A sulphurous flame covered the top of the well, and 
Ambrosine, with a wild shriek, disappeared. I lost all recollection. 

When I opened my eyes, as from a sound and refreshing slumber, I 
was in Joseph’s Hall, and bending over me an aged man; while a lamp 
which stood on the floor enabled me to see his countenance. Oh, how 
sweetly mild it seemed! as if Peace in his heart had erected her throne, 
and from his mild eyes dispensed her balmy influence. His garment 
was of coarse cloth ; a cross hung from his girdle, and a scallop-shell 
adorned his hat in front. 

‘ Come with me, unhappy one,’ he said, ‘ and my rude couch shall 
offer thee repose.’ 

‘ How came I here V I asked. 

‘ Desire not to know,’ was his reply. ‘ The tongues that lie not, called 
me to thy aid. Lone one, rise and lean on me ; sheltered thus, thou 
art safe.’ And he extended over me the cross that hung by his side. 

I rose, and by him was led to a small apartment, that seemed little 
more than a closet, compared with the magnificent hall we had left. It 
contained a bed, a wooden bench, a stool, and a table. ' In one corner 
a fragment of marble stood ; and on it was raised a rudely-cut wooden 
cross. He led me to his couch, gave me a few drops of some cordial, 
and bade me seek repose. I closed my eyes, but not to rest. A recol¬ 
lection of the fearful events of the night barred the approach of sleep. 
The present scene was new to me. It was evident that the peace which 
beamed in the aged man’s eye was in some way connected with that 
cross: he had extended it over me, and said under that protection I was 
safe. Long I watched him with half-closed eye-lids, and deeply I pon¬ 
dered as to the meaning of that cross. I saw him kneel in reverence 
before it, as he said, in subdued accents, ‘ Oh, Thou, who diedst to save 
sinners, have mercy on this suffering daughter of mortality. Number 
her as one of Thy flock ; soften the asperity of her fate, and make her 
an inheritor of thy kingdom.’ Some power impelled me to rise, and in 
a moment I was kneeling by his side. * Oh tell me,’ I asked, as I 
gently laid my hand on his arm, ‘ what is the meaning of this cross, 
and why kneel you here in prayer for one so lone and lost as I am 

He replied not, but grasping my hand, he still prayed. After a brief 
interval he rose, and placing me on the rude bench, took a seat by my 
side. ‘ Tell me, unhappy one,’ he said, *■ whither it is thy wish to 
wander.’ 

‘ Alas!’ I replied, * I am a poor doomed maiden; and something 
whispers me I am guilty too. Thou art, I think, some holy man, that, 
by a worship I have never known, hast won thyself a bright inheritance 
above. If so, look kindly on one w*ho, if she has erred, has done so 
from ignorance, and not from way wardness of will. No mother tended 
me with fostering care, as I have since learned it is a mother’s wont to 
do. Bred on a mountain, ’neath a father’s eye, with books for compa- 
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nions, and the bright stars alone for worship, many years passed ere I 
saw one of my own sex. I stand, even now, but on the threshold of the 
world ; a babe in all save sorrow : yet am I doomed to go, alas ! I know 
not whither.’ 

< Thou need ’st not tell thy tale of wo to me, lone one ; alas ! I know 
it well. Sore art thou beset; but every evil has its attendant good. 
Even thou, mid thy dark doom, may have some gleams of sunshine. 
All our enjoyment is by comparison. In thy wanderings through the 
world, thou wilt find those to whose sufferings thy doom were mercy. 
Thou art yet free from crime. May ’st thou ever be so ; for oh ! be 
assured, the torments of the damned are nought to an accusing con¬ 
science !’ He covered his face with his hands, and wept. 

He soon regained his composure; and looking out, ‘ See/ he said, 
‘ the rosy dawn of morning is tinging the eastern sky, and warns me 
that thy time with me is brief. For thee, maiden, the bark waits that 
must bear thee to another land. Fain would I accompany thee, and 
lighten the loneliness of thy way ; but it may not be ; I too have a des¬ 
tiny to fulfil: how much’t is mixed with thine hereafter, thou may ’st 
know. Take thou this,’ he said, as he threw over my neck a small 
silver chain, to which was suspended a cross. * If the Evil One assail 
thee, rely upon thy guardian spirits and this cross. Cherish it with care. 
It is the anchor on which thou canst rest thy hope of bliss beyond the 
grave ; ’t is the magic key that opens Heaven’s portal to repentant sin- 
ners. More thy doom forbids me say, until in other lands we meet 
again. All is prepared for thy voyage.’ He took from his bosom a 
casket: ‘ Take thou this,’ he continued ; ‘’t is that for which men peril 
their souls, and make sweet peace a stranger to their pillow. ’T is 
wealth ! the world’s great magnet. To win it, men pursue their fellow- 
men as hunters chase the panting roe ; nor use it often wisely when’t is 
won. Of all this, yet thou knowest nothing. Away; fulfil thy des¬ 
tiny. But, e’er we part, hear me say this: Nigh to the throne of Grace 
an angel sits with open book, whose province’t is to write down every 
act of kindly love and charity. When, then, thou seest trembling age, 
with its too oft ill-matched attendant, want, or, when the shivering orphan, 
with tearful eye, holds forth its trembling hand for charity, deny not the 
boon; but give, give freely: so shall thou, when thy dark doom’s ful¬ 
filled, find on that book a bright array of Godly deeds to welcome thee 
to glory.’ 

Involuntarily I sunk on my knees; I bent my head in mute adora¬ 
tion to the ground. When, after a short space, I looked up, I was alone: 
but 1 saw, as if in the mirror of my mind, the bark that was to bear me 
on my voyage. I no longer felt depressed. A gleam of happiness, I 
had hitherto not known, awoke in my heart new feelings. My spirit 
seemed light as the morning breeze that fanned my cheek. The gloom 
of the past gave way to the promise of the future. 

With a feeling of delight I took my way to the ship. All was indeed 
prepared. Every thing gave promise that I was expected. The scene 
was new to me. Even my knowledge of the future could not draw from 
my mind the wonder of the present. But when the vast expanse of 
ocean first met my view, my delight was boundless. The words of the 
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holy man came to my mind : ‘ Even thou, mid thy dark doom, may have 
some gleams of sunshine.* I felt the truth : the sunshine of the mind 
was mine. As I gazed upon the ocean, I almost envied the sea-birds, 
as they dipped their wings, in seeming wantonness, into the water. 
When, turning from thence, I cast my eyes around, and beheld nought 
but boundless sea and sky, I felt I was alone with God. Had a doubt 
of the soul’s immortality ever crossed my mind, that moment would 
have banished it; for I felt that I was in the presence of Him ‘ who 
holdeth the waters in the hollow of His hand.’ 

Our voyage was prosperous, and in due time my feet pressed a stranger 
soil. I felt no regret at having left my home mid the ruins. I strove 
to forget the past, and enjoy the present; yet I often gazed on the minia¬ 
ture of the stranger till tears dimmed my eye; and when, at times, my 
heart would swell with sorrow, that small silver cross would, as by magic, 
glide into my hand ; and with it still came calmness. I felt, too, that 
for me good spirits were ever on the wing, obedient to my call; yet I 
had not sought their aid since I left my home. The fate that awaited 
others it was given me to know; and often did my words of warning 
cause the wondering passer-by to gaze on me with fear. 

Wandering one calm summer’s day on the margin of a beautiful river, 
not many miles distant from where I left the bark that bore me from my 
native land, the gentle murmur of the water, as it kissed its pebbled 
bed, and then sped swiftly on, as if to hide from my view beneath the 
branches that overhung the stream, had thrown me into a revery, from 
which I was roused by the appearance of a structure which seemed, 
like thought, to have been raised on the instant; for on that very spot, 
but a moment before, I had beheld a hazel grove, and at its edge a 
snow-white thorn, from which the thrush, in mellow notes, had poured 
its joyous song. The notes still lingered on my ear ; yet that grove 
seemed now the interior of a chapel: I saw the altar ; a bridal train 
advanced up the aisle. As I gazed in mute astonishment, I felt my 
hand gently touched ; and looking down, I beheld by my side what I at 
first thought a child, but on looking in his face, I perceived all the 
appearance of manhood. His hands and feet were small in proportion 
to his frame ; his face was not unpleasant to look upon ; and there was 
a sparkle in his small gray eye, that spoke of mischief and of mirth. 

‘ Who art thou V I exclaimed, as I gazed with wonder on the dwarf¬ 
ish elf. He said, in a small sweet voice: 

* I AM the BeD-Shte*8 dark, gray man, 

That dwells in yonder glen; 

A wicked sprite, 1 rove by night. 

O’er moorland, moss and fen. 

* And when the sun, with gladsome ray, 

Gilds grove and flowery lea, 

I bring the gift of second sight 
To mortals lone like thee.’ 

I cast my eyes toward the chapel. It was no longer to be seen. 
There was the hazel grove as I first beheld it; the thorn-tree, too, was 
there; and the thrush, from its branches, still poured forth its cheerful 
song. 1 turned to speak to my dwarfish friend: he, too, was gone. 
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< Am I in a land of fairies V I exclaimed, < or have I lost my 
senses V 

I returned to my dwelling, pondering on the events of the last hour; 
events shrouded in mystery, which even I, with my knowledge of the 
future, could not solve. I brooded over the vision till I thought the 
scene was in some way connected with my own fate; nay, indeed I was 
certain ; for in all matters wherein I was not concerned, the future and 
the past were known to me. Since my interview with the holy man, I 
had felt an unwillingness to seek any knowledge of my own dark fate. 
The words of the stranger, too, came to my mind, ‘ That which God has 
wisely hid from us, ’t were best not seek to knowand each word 
that he had uttered was dwelt on by me with a feeling almost approach¬ 
ing adoration. But how else could I obtain the knowledge I wished ? 

1 s 0 t at the casement, watching the last rays of the setting sun, as 
they tinged with gold the western sky. I took from my bosom the 
miniature of the stranger. Sadly my thoughts dwelt on the past; and 
I almost wished again to live over the time when I watched him, sick 
and helpless, in my ruined home. All was calm and still around me. 
I called my guardian spirits. Soon the same sweet distant sound of 
music fell on my ear that used to greet me in my native land ; and a 
voice said: 

* At thy tummoiM we come; 

At tby bidding we bow ; 

We wait thy commands, maiden: 

What wouldft thou know?' 


‘ I would know,’ I exclaimed, * of the stranger. I would know the 
meaning of the vision I saw but now, and of the pigmy being that stood 
by my side.* 

The same voice replied : 


Yon castle’s gray turreta 
That rise in the west, 

In Justice and right, 

By the stranger’s possess’d. 


* The rision portends, 

That in beauty and pride, 
To that altar the stranger 
This night leads a bnde. 


'The green hazel grore. 

Where thou heard’st the bird's s<mf, 
And the broad lands around, 

To the stranger belong. 


'But the being whose home 
Is the woodiand and fell. 
Of him, e'en to thee. 

We no tidings may telL* 


I stood entranced. The knowledge that I was near the stranger filled 
my heart with joy. I thought of the past, and forgot the immeasurable 
gulf that was between us, till a recollection of the vision came: he 
was that night to lead a bride to the altar. Distraction was in the 
thought; and I fled into the open air to cool my burning brow. 

There, peering in the west, I saw the gray turrets of his home, the 
home he had spoken to me of, and though he had given it no other name, 
I had pictured it as earth’s brightest spot. I was near him, and the 
knowledge soothed me. There was one being, I thought, who, if he 
did not love, at least felt an interest in my fate. 

Night was fast drawing her ebon curtain, as with a beating heart, I 
bent my steps toward the castle, and reached the chapel, first of the bridal 
throng. I placed myself behind a column, nigh to the altar, where I 
was fdmost hid from view. 1 saw the priest in his robes; I heard foot- 
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steps advance up the aisle ; and I closed my eyes to shut out the har¬ 
rowing scene. Oh, the misery of that moment! 

When I again looked, the stranger stood almost at my side; so near 
was I to him, that I might have touched his hand, though the column 
hid me from his view. With desperate resolution I gazed upon the 
proud beauty that was to be his wife. She was faultlessly fair; but 
there was that in her look which told me her heart was cold, cruel, and 
unrelenting : the jewels sparkled on her brow, but love and charity 
dwelt not in her heart. I remembered his words, ‘ One whom, alas ! I 
cannot love, but who is soon to be my wife,’ and already saw the wreck 
of his peace. He was pale: no joy sparkled in his eyes. I pressed 
his miniature to my heart, and stood, an almost breathless spectator, till 
the vows had passed that made them one. I whispered in his ear, 
‘ When thou think’st not of Ellspeth, she will be by thy side !’ and fled, 
I know not whither. I could no longer abide where chance might bring 
him to my sight. 

The bright moon threw her silver light over glen and glade. The 
star of evening had brought rest to every living thing. The Gron of 
Nature had kindly cared for all. All were at peace save me, the doomed 
one : I had not where to rest my head. Alone, without earthly com¬ 
panionship, I envied even the humble peasant, as I passed his window, 
and saw by the light of his cheerful fire the confiding look of love in his 
partner’s eyes, as their prattling children clung delighted to his knee. 
I felt that for me no flower of affection could bloom ; no heart beat w'ith 
rapture at my approach! I stood a doomed wanderer, the sky my cov¬ 
ering, and the world my home ! I covered my face, and wept. 

Something at this moment touched me, and looking down, I beheld 
the pigmy being who had brought the vision to my view, standing by 
my side. ‘ What wouldst thou with one so lone and wretched V I 
exclaimed. He looked kindly on me, and replied : 


* A BALM there is for every wo; 

F»)r every grief a joy : 

The Power who formed yon orb of light 
Creates not lu destroy. 

‘Forth to the world! 1 warn thee forth! 
The gray man of the hill} 

In giving life. God gives to each 
Souie mission to fulfil.* 


* Be’t thine to dry the widow’s tear, 

To still the orphan’s cry, 

To seek the home of shivering want. 
And timely aid supply. 

'So wilt thou find the doom thou mourn'st 
A blessing kindly given, 

To smooth thy fellow-mortal's path, 

And light thine own to Heaven.’ 


He ceased, and I saw him no longer ; he went like a passing thought; 
but the memory of his words remained. 


THE SHOWER-BATH. 

Quoth Dermot, a lodger at Mrs. O’Flynn’s, 

‘ How queerly my shower-bath feels ! 

It shocks like a teinfs-st of needles and pins, 

Or a sl.oal of electrical eels.’ 

Quoth Mukphy, ‘ Then mend it, and I ’ll tell you how: 

It’s all your own fault, my tjootl fellow; 

I used to be bother'd as you are. but now 
I’m wiser — I lake an umbrella !* bkitb. 
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WITHIN THE VEIL. 

*T is but a veil that hanps between 
The ^aint and joys disine; 

And beanvi of glory oft are seen 
Amidst its folds to shine. 

Wlien flames around the martyr’s brow 
Bid his firm faith to fail, 

The light which on his features glow 
Beam from within the veil. 

And hourly doth that veil unfold, 

Some waiting saint to bless, 

Whom Jesus summons to behold 
‘ His face in righteousness.’ 

Tlie angels bear them one by one, 

To jdin the wondrous throng 

Who round about tlie Eternal Throne 
Awake the Conqueror’s song. 

Their harps of gold we hear not now, 

But soon the day will rise, 

When, veiled no more, we all shall know 
The glories of the skies. 

Hertfordy England. Edwabd Wdit*. 


THE LOST FAWN. 

The removal of the Choctaws from Mississippi to their new homes 
west of the Territory of Arkansas, gave rise to numerous domestic dis¬ 
quietudes. The following is one among the many instances known to 
‘ Holabee,’ as the writer was called by the Indians. 

The organization of the Choctaw Nation partakes of a military as 
well as civil character. The principal chiefs are called colonels ; the 
next grade majors, and the sub-chiefs captains. The captains have dis- 
tricts, and the men, women and children are all registered by their re¬ 
spective captains. Thus the strength of the nation is at all times ascer¬ 
tained by calling a council. White men and women are adopted into 
the nation by marriage. Occasionally the compliment has been paid to 
a white man, who has entitled himself to their confidence; children of 
enemies killed in battle, and children of persons residing among them, 
who have no parental protection. Many families were separated; a 
portion emigrating, while others remained behind. 

Instances of strong attachment are to be found among them, which 
would seldom find a precedent in civilized life. These however are not 
characteristic of Indians in general. The bane of polygamy tends to 
weaken human affection, except in cases where the mind shows itself 
superior to the laws and usages of society. The names of Indians de¬ 
pend more on circumstances than on parentage ; and the time of giving 
a name to a warrior, a hunter, or a girl, is alike indefinite. 
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Black Wolf was the son of a chief. When quite a child, he was 
sent to a missionary school. He remained until his manhood was 
nearly developed ; having given evidence, such as is rarely seen in In¬ 
dian youths, of a fondness for study. The female children seldom ac¬ 
quire much learning, their time being generally employed in learning 
the use of the needle, and such other arts as may be useful in after life; 
for the females form the working class. Some exceptions are to be 
found, in which females show a fondness for books. Of this description 
was a quarter-blood, of great beauty, who from her delicate complexion 
was called Water Lily. She remained at the school as an assistant- 
teacher, quite neglected by her parents, who could discover nothing in 
her delicate form, or her fondness for books, that could add to their com¬ 
fort ; and they were very willing she should remain as long as the mis¬ 
sionaries would take care of her. A similarity of thought is not un- 
frequently attended by a kindred interest in feeling. Black Wolf and 
Water Lily were often seen reading from the same book, looking over 
the same map, or tracing the ‘ trail’ to the new home of their nation, 
which was at this time a matter of all-absorbing interest, the majority 
having already made their arrangements to remove. Black Wolf re¬ 
ceived his name from an act of high daring. When but a youth, he was 
one day in pursuit of some small game, with a party of Indian boys. 
Their dogs had scented an animal, and followed it to a swamp. The 
others were for calling them off, but Black Wolf still urged them on, 
himself following close, without noticing that his companions were more 
cautious. He was soon lost in the thicket, yet still continued the pur¬ 
suit. The dogs soon had the creature at bay; and no sooner had they 
grappled, than the Indian’s knife was in the animal’s heart. It proved 
a hlack wolf, of the largest size, the skin of which he brought off as a 
trophy. His youth made this act the more daring; and he was soon 
known by the name which his early disregard for danger had fairly 
earned for him ; and was allowed a caste in the nation seldom accorded 
to one so young. 

The course of Black Wolf’s studies was destined to a sudden interrup¬ 
tion. His family was among the first to emigrate, and he was sum¬ 
moned home to prepare for departure. Until this moment he had not 
known that to leave Water Lily was a matter at all to be regretted. 
He now found, however, that his feelings were deeply interested ; but 
he had too much of the Indian to make it known. The hour of depar¬ 
ture had been watched by Water Lily. She felt that much of the inte¬ 
rest of the school would be lost when Black Wolf had gone. Love has 
its resources as well among the children of the forest as among more 
civilized man. Black Wolf was at length ready to leave. He looked 
in vain for Water Lily, and was compelled to depart without seeing 
her. He found himself frequently looking back, in hopes to catch a 
glimpse of her, but ‘ nothing could he see.’ He was very thoughtful; 
his pace slackened, and his eyes were on the ground. He would not 
go back, yet to proceed was painful, even to poignancy. A deep sigh 
escaped him; the school was no longer visible. He was at last reluct¬ 
antly hurrying on, when his attention was attracted by a small twig, 
placed in the centre of the road. He approached it rapidly, and found 
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suspended from it a well-known string of wampum. He seized it 
eagerly, pressed it to his lips, and placed it in his bosom; at the same 
time a tear swelled in his eye, and he audibly pronounced the name of 
‘Water Lily.* 

In an instant she was at his side. Had he been less eloquent, she 
would have remained hidden. Black Wolf was fairly surprised: he 
could say nothing; but loosing his belt, he placed it on the neck of the 
blushing girl: then taking her hand, they left the road. He led her to 
a small wood, where, seated on a fallen tree, they looked at each other 
a moment in silence. Water Lily could no longer restrain her tears. 
Dropping her head on his shoulder, she said : ‘ Must you leave me V 

‘I must go. Water Lily. I will never forget you. When I am in 
our new home, I will build a cabin, and I will never be happy until 
you are in it.* 

‘ I will come,* she said: ‘ if I find no one before me, I will stay. If 
I find any before me, you will never see me again.* 

‘ Fear not. Water Lily, fear not; you are first and only. Black Wolf 
can never split his heart nor his tongue.* 

‘Enough,* said Water Lily; ‘I will come; be sure what I say. 
Water Lily has no joy when Black Wolf is gone. When the next blos¬ 
soms come, Water Lily goes to^he setting sun. She will now go back ; 
she will learn to make clothing; she will learn to plant corn, and to 
make bread ; she will leave her books; and when she comes, she will 
be ready to keep his cabin, if she finds it empty, and to make him happy. 
If she finds any one before her, she will sing her death-song where none 
will hear her.* 

She picked up a small stick, broke it in two, gave Black Wolf one 
piece, and put the other in her bosom. Then resting her head on his 
shoulder, she gave one long sigh. In a moment she was on her feet, 
and Black Wolf heard her sobs, as she fled back to the school. He 
gazed after her until she was out of sight, and then resumed his jour¬ 
ney, with a heart more at ease, and determined to fulfil his promise. 
He was now much more cheerful, for he was sure of the love of Water 
Lily. 

Let us leave Black Wolf and his friends to make arrangements 
for their departure, while we take a view of the country to which they 
are going, and the preparations made for their reception. 

Fort Smith had been abandoned a few years before. It is situated on 
the right bank of the Arkansas, at the mouth of the Porto River, and 
three hundred yards west of the line of Crawford county, the western 
boundary of the then Territory, now State of Arkansas, and the eastern 
boundary of the Choctaw nation. This was the point of landing in 
ascending the river, and the general point of entering the nation ; being 
but eighteen miles from the agency. At this point a number of traders 
were stationed, and a sub-agent. Issues of provisions, blankets, rifles, 
powder, and other articles stipulated in the treaty, were made here to 
the parties arriving. ‘ Holabee* was the name given to an adopted son 
of the Indians, who was a licensed trader in the nation, and had charge 
of the articles belonging to them; at times going into the nation to 
attend to issues, and assist in the emigration. No man had ever enjoyed 
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more of the confidence of the Choctaws than Holabee. He was con¬ 
sulted in all matters of general interest. The country being large, it was 
settled by parties or companies, scattered about at different distances. 
The Sugar-loaf and Cavanole mountains attracted some ; Red river 
others. A large portion of the Choctaw nation have some notions of 
agriculture, and schools and churches are encouraged. Religion, how¬ 
ever, had little to do with Indian morals or habits. It rather tended to 
make them deceitful. 

The emigrant party to which Black Wolf belonged, arrived at Fort 
Smith in the fall of 1830 ; but they had suffered much on the way. 
Chills-and-fever was so general, that the exempts were looked upon as 
having a ‘ charm.’ Neither age nor sex was spared. The season was 
wet; and very many paid the debt of nature before they could reach 
their promised land. 

Black Wolf had suffered much from this disease. He was nearly 
discouraged on his arrival at Fort Smith ; for he was too ill to go with 
his father. He remained, and was employed by Holabee until his 
health should be restored. Holabee w'as considered a ‘medicine-man,’ 
from his having a quantity of drugs, and having been quite successful 
in curing the fever. The intelligence of Black Wolf, which seemed 
far above his years, made him quite pompanionable; he was also a 
close observer of ‘men and things.’ Holabee was much in the habit of 
being up at night, and of frequently walking out in the forest. He was 
surprised, on one of these occasions, to find Black Wolf following him. 

‘ Why, Black Wolf,’ said Holabee, ‘ what brings you out at this time 
of night ? You will never get well, if you expose yourself to the dew.’ 

‘ Yes, I will; I am better now. I came to see if the medicine-man 
talked to the stars.’ 

Holabee laughed at the idea, and told him no; that he studied books 
to learn the use of medicine, and not the stars. 

‘ What makes Holabee walk o’ nights V 

Holabee told him that he had been a soldier ; was used to being up at 
night; and could not sleep so much as other people did. 

‘ Black Wolf cannot sleep now,’ said he ; ‘he thinks of Water Lily; 
and he wants to write a letter, and let Holabee send it to the missionary 
school in Mississippi, to let Water Lily know that he is alive ; and 
when she comes, Holabee will send her to Black Wolf. If she gets sick, 
Holabee will cure her. If she wants clothes or money, Holabee will 
give it to her: he will be her father, and Black Wolf will bring him 
skins.’ 

It was quite evident that the thoughts of Black Wolf were fully occu¬ 
pied with Water Lily, and that it was his intention to remain until her 
arrival; as he had made his arrangements to have his cabin built and 
his corn-land enclosed near his father’s. Holabee promised attention 
to his wishes, and to do all he could to accomplish them. 

Misfortune seemed to follow the unfortunate Choctaws. Their hunt¬ 
ing parties found the Pawnees and Camanches in the prairies, and 
many a bloody conflict ensued. Holabee was determined to form a 
large party, and go out with them. Black Wolf was pleased ; and the 
party was soon formed. They had scarce been out four weeks, when 
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the cholera, which had scourged the country, broke out among them. 
Having no medicine, their party were soon scattered, and more than 
half of them either died or returned. The small-pox also appeared in 
the nation ; and the letters that were sent back were of the most discour¬ 
aging character. The rise of the Sac and Fox Indians on the Upper 
Mississippi, who had sent the war-belt to all the frontier, Ivas likely to 
make trouble. One instance will serve to show the state of mind on 
the return of the hunters. One of them found that his father, mother, 
and all his family had died during his absence, except his brother, who 
had gone back to Mississippi. It was in vain to tell him of the cholera ; 
he believed that his brother had murdered them and fled ; and he deter¬ 
mined to follow him and avenge their death. Confinement alone diver¬ 
ted him from his purpose. 

All this was magnified in the reports sent to Mississippi. They 
reached the missionary station, and poor Water Lily was distressed to 
find that no party would leave the following spring. The letters sent 
had never reached her, and Black Wolf had become a prey to disquiet. 
It was in vain to tell him his letters had not reached her. He had heard 
that the cholera had been at his old home, and he determined at all 
hazards to go back, unless Water Lily ‘came with the early blossoms.' 
She did not come. One night sufficed to determine him; and in a 
light canoe he was off. Holahee regretted his departure; for he kne^ 
that his health was feeble, and that he had not half the means necessary 
for his support. But the Indian with his rifle and ammunition finds his 
living in the woods. 

The coming summer proved more favorable. Large parties of emi¬ 
grants arrived, and among them was the Lost Fawn ; for such was 
the new name given to Water Lily. It appeared that she was not 
aware of the necessity of having her name enrolled as an emigrant; 
and when she joined the party, on the day they commenced their jour-r 
ney, the agent could tell nothing about her. She would give no account 
of herself, as she had left without the consent of her parents, or even 
making her intention known to the missionaries. It was evident that 
she was a Choctaw ; she spoke the language, and was by the treaty en¬ 
titled to transportation. The agent could not refuse. Her name was 
not known; and she, fearing that it might lead to her detention, refused 
to give it. Hence a name was substituted, and she became known as 
The Lost Fawn. 

On their arrival at Fort Smith, the names of the w’hole party were 
looked over, and Holabee became satisfied that Water Lily was not 
among them. He would have remained thus ignorant, but that the re- 
moving-agent happened to tell him that one of his party. Lost Fawn, 
was not known, and that the name had been given her on the way, she 
being without any friends, relatives, or acquaintances in the party. 
Holahee did not mention his suspicion, but determined to see her, which 
he did the next day ; and finding her to answer the description given by 
Black Wolf, he addressed her in the Choctaw language. After a few 
inquiries concerning her destination, he found that she was looking for 
Black Wolf's family: still she did not mention his name. Holabee 
was now confirmed in his suspicion. 
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* Water Lily, Black Wolf has gone to the missionary school to find 
you.’ 

This was too much for even Indian indifference to conceal, and for 
once she was surprised. 

‘ Black Wolf will find Water Lily only where she said she would be. 
Her tongue is not forked.’ 

Holabee then told her of Black Wolf’s illness, his uneasiness, and 
his final departure; that he was Black Wolf’s friend, and would pro¬ 
tect her until he returned, which would be as soon as he had found she 
had left. Water Lily looked very thoughtful; at last she said : 

‘ No one knows what has become of Water Lily ; no one can tell him. 
He will not know how nor where to find her. He was sick ; he may be 
dead. He did come to us on the trail. How can I wait here? I must 
go back and find him.’ 

Holabee told her there were many trails; that Black Wolf had not 
taken the one by which they came; that she could not tell what one he 
had gone on, or on which he would return, and that they might pass 
each other again ; that if she would go with Holabee to the agency, and 
assist in the new school, he would write letters to Black Wolf, which 
would bring him back with the party that was to come in the fall. To 
this she reluctantly consented; but hearing subsequently that Black 
Wolf had a cabin and corn-ground near the Sugar-loaf Mountain, she 
went there. Finding it unoccupied, she remained and planted com, 
and awaited his return. Small parties were coming in daily, but 
nothing was heard of Black Wolf. 

Time wore away, and the fall parties came; but nothing was yet 
heard of him. At length some scholars came from the missionary school, 
and Holabee learned that Black Wolf had been there, and finding that 
Water Lily had run off in the night, had sought her all over the nation, 
but could learn nothing of her. He believed that she had perished in 
attempting to reach him; which so affected him, that the Indians be¬ 
lieved him to be crazy; Part of this information was sent to the Lost 
Fawn, and she come forthwith to Fort Smith, determined to follow him. 
But Holabee assured her that she would miss him, and that they would 
never meet unless one remained. She at last consented to go back to 
Black Wolf’s cabin, and remain there until he arrived, or until the 
blossoms came again. 

A long and tedious winter passed, and nothing more was heard from 
Black Wolf. The early spring had scarce commenced, when Holabee 
was roused in the night by hearing his name called aloud. His dogs 
were barking at some stranger’s approach. He heard his name once 
more, accompanied with, ‘ Black Wolf has come again !’ He called in 
the dogs, and invited Black Wolf to come in. But what was his aston¬ 
ishment ! The change that had taken place in Black Wolf had left 
scarce a trace of his former appearance. Haggard, emaciated almost 
to a skeleton, the young Indian looked like an old worn-out man. But 
when he learned that Water Lily awaited him at his cabin, he washed 
the black paint from his face; his eye lighted up, and he seemed once 
more himself. He had mourned her dead ; and according to the Indian 
custom, had blackened his face and hands. He could scarcely be pre- 
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vailed upon to lie down ; and not until Holabee agreed to take horses 
and start the next morning, did he consent to sleep. 

The eastern horizon had scarcely been touched by the gray of morn¬ 
ing, before Black Wolf was up; and as soon as they could kindle a 
fire, he made ready their breakfast. The sun had not yet peeped out 
upon them, when they were on the road. Two days of fast riding 
were before them ; and Holabee had hard work to make his companion 
ride at a gait that would allow the horses to hold out; and when they 
arrived within a mile of the cabin, to make him tarry until Holabee 
could see Lost Fawn, and tell her that Black Wolf was safe, and would 
soon be with her. She had just recovered from her surprise, when a 
sharp yell fell on their ears, and Black Wolf, with bis horse at full speed, 
was approaching. Lost Fawn ran to meet him: he threw himself from 
his horse, and the next moment found them locked in each other’s arms. 
Not a word was uttered ; both were too full to speak: there eyes met 
again, and again they embraced. They then approached the cabin, 
each extending a hand to Holabee ; Black Wolf saying in English, 

‘ Our friend.’ ‘ Yes,’ responded Lost Fawn. 

They were no sooner seated, than Black Wolf produced the halLof^ 
the broken stick. Lost Fawn, by a string around her neck, drew forth 
from her bosom a little bag, and taking from it the other half of the 
stick, she placed them both in the bag together. Black Wolf then 
kindled a fire, in which Lost Fawn placed the bag and sticks together. 
When they were consumed, they once more enbraced. They were man 
and wife ; the parted sticks could never more be separated. Such was 
the simple but impressive ceremony performed in the presence of the 
Great Spirit, to whom alone the Indian looks for approval. Lost Fawn, 
observing that it was not fully understood by Holabee, brought a prayer- 
book, opened it at the marriage ceremony, and requested him to read it 
for them, saying: ‘We will now do as the missionaries taught us.’ 
They stood up while Holabee read it aloud, each making the required 
answers: Black Wolf adding to the question, ‘ Do you take this wo¬ 
man for your wedded wife V ‘ Yes ; her, and her only.^ 

No allusion had been made to Black Wolf’s parents, who were re¬ 
siding quite near them. Holabee suggested that he would go and lets 
them know of Black Wolf’s return. Both lovers objected, saying: 

‘ We will see them soon ; but you must remain. We do not want to 
see any others for a few days: we will hunt; and when they come, we 
will eat together.’ Lost Fawn then busied herself with preparing them 
some food. Black Wolf took the horses, tied them near the cabin, and 
brought them provender. It was easy to see that Black Wolf’s friends 
had done much to get around his cabin the little that Indian habits 
require. The necessaries of life are few; and human happiness is pro- 
portionably lessened as it acquires ideas of luxury. If ever true hap¬ 
piness dawned on man, it was then. Their every wish had been to 
meet again. 

After two days* successful hunting, they made known to their friends 
that the cabin had its tenants. It was a happy meeting ; and when they 
separated, Holabee proposed to leave, but Mack Wolf would not con- 
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sent; ‘ himself and Lost Fawn would return with him to Fort Smith, to 
get such articles as their new home required.* 

Their return to the fort gave Holabee an opportunity of seeing how 
strongly Indians are attached to their customs. This couple, who had 
shown themselves attached by the warmest affection, rode for two days 
without exchanging scarce a word ; Lost Fawn keeping her horsedirectly 
behind the one on which her husband rode, with all the steadiness of an 
ancient matron. When they had procured their few articles, and rested 
one night in Holabee*s lodge, they left for their own, but not without 
again evincing their warmest gratitude for the interest he had taken in 
their behalf. Some three months afterward, Holabee received a full 
hunting-suit, elaborately ornamented by the hands of the Lost Fawn, 
together with a letter from Black Wolf, saying that they were now en¬ 
joying all of earthly happiness to which they had ever aspired, rofke. 


LINES TO GEN. MIRABEAU B. LAMAR. 


m MAS. AMM 0. gTxratNa. 


Th* sands have all been golden sparks 
Which measured out the time 

Since thou, brave friend! hast been a guest 
In our chilly northern clime: 

The sweet and dreamy summer’s sun, 

That kindles half the year 

The blossoms of thy prairie-land, 

We cannot give thee here. 

Our eaves are hung with icicles, 

Our mountains clad in snow; 

And the jewellery of Winter chains 
The brooklet’s silvery flow. 

But the sunshine of thy own bright deeds 
Its genial warmth imparts; 

And blossoms are surrounding thee. 

From a thousand friendly hearts. 

High deeds, high thoughts, enkindle still 
Our northern patriot blo<xl; 

No frost can reach its sparkling thrill. 

Or check its ruby flo^. 

Our love will ever linger round 
I’hat bright and fragrant land. 

Which owes its wealth and freedom 
To thy strong and willing hand! 

To a wilderness of blushing flowers 
Thy sword and lute have given 

High freedom, and the voice of song— 
Those two best gifts of heaven. 

And thou hast won the pale lone star 
Its brightest golden beam, 

And from our own dear home afar, 

We joy to watch iu gleam. 
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OBAPTSR 1X1. 

I HAVB always been disposed to believe that our early days were in¬ 
tended to be our happiest. True it is, that most look back to them with 
pleasure, mingled with feelings half of regret, half of sadness, that 
they are passed. The reason of this is, that those days are free 
from the anxiety which mature life is sure to bring. The man, pressed 
down with business, loaded with care, even though his coffers are filling 
with wealth, looks back upn his childhood as a green spot in his exist¬ 
ence, while all around is drear and desolate. 

But if business engross him not, if he knows nothing of the drudgery 
of acquiring riches, but lives for his own pleasure and amusement, how 
soon these pall upon him! — and then he also sighs for the careless, 
thoughtless, happy feelings of early days, when time needed no des¬ 
troyer, and the hydra-headed monster Ennui found no place of attack. 

Is it a wonder that such as I have mentioned, the slave of pleasure 
as well as the slave of toil, look away across the dreary waste of years, 
and seek to recall the past? But it is too late: youth will not come 
back, and they have no talisman to compel it to return: 

* Non enim fruss, neque coosularis . 

Surnmovet lictor miKeroR tumultua 
Mentis; et curas laqueau oircum 
Tecta volentea.’ 

When I hear friends conversing together of ‘good old times,’ closing 
their conference with, ‘ Ah ! well! those were happy days, sure enough; 
the happiest part of our lives, if we had but known it!’ I feel persuaded 
that they have made but a poor use of existence. What! has God made 
us with such rich preparatives for true enjoyment, such noble powers of 
mind and sense, and yet designed us to retrograde through life ? Yield¬ 
ing us a few questionable hours of happiness at first, to be succeeded 
by days of wearisome misery ? It is not so! Who would be contented 
always with such happiness ? Who does not know that it is but the plea¬ 
sure of animal existence ; an existence gay indeed as the bird’s, and like 
the bird’s, thoughtless too? 

The man who wisely employs himself about things imperishable, 
must grow happier each succeeding day in time, and so on through the 
period beyond, which we call eternity. The goodness of God ordains 
this ; the wisdom of God proclaims it. 

My own childhood was peculiarly thoughtful; and the thoughtful child 
must of necessity be unhappy. Too young to understand the great mys¬ 
tery of existence, every thing in life seems strange and inexplicable. A 
heavy burden hangs at the heart of such, and I felt its full weight. My 
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greatest relief was in active exercise ; for although not addicted to the or¬ 
dinary sports which children love, I was fond of exposure and fatigue; 
and my constitution being very robust, I could indulge in these without 
any danger. Yet I was solitary, even in my associations. In hunting I 
took peculiar delight. At the early age of ten, I was the owner of a 
small gun and shooting apparatus: but 1 never took pleasure in scouring 
the country after a pack of hounds, in company with a score of noisy 
sportsmen, pursuing to the death a poor fox or hare. There was no ex¬ 
citement to me in leaping ditches, clearing hedges, or in a scamper across 
the plain ; hut I loved to take my gun, and without even the assistance of 
a favorite pointer, make my way to the great forest which lay across the 
Avon, before the sun rose, and spend the whole day in traversing it. I 
was not so eager for the reward of the sportsmen neither. Many a time 
has the wood-cock crossed my path unscared, and often have I lowered my 
piece, raised against the life of the timid hare. I defy your sportsman 
to go out betimes into the green-wood, and catch the inhabitants just 
waking from their slumbers, and commence his bloody work, without 
some qualms of conscience against taking life so early in the day. The 
night however generally sent me back with a well-filled bag. 

At that time the wild-cat was often to be found in the most extensive 
forests. This animal was in size considerably larger than the domestic 
cat, while its teeth and claws were tremendous. With these creatures 
I waged a war of extermination. This was not carried on without risk, 
certainly. Yet I loved the hazard, and felt no hardship in the toil. 

But after all, when the excitement of the chase was over, thought once 
more was in the ascendant. My father (erroneously I believe) deter¬ 
mined to give his children a private education, affirming that public 
schools and universities were alike destructive to mind, manners, and 
morals. So at home we were kept, and furnished with erudite teachers, 
who knew every thing about books and nothing about men. 

I had in all this abundance to foster the unhappy feeling which burned 
within. Thought, how it troubled me ! — and I had so much to think 
about! But beyond all, the great wonder of my life was, ‘ What life 
was made for V I wondered what could occupy the world. I read over 
the large volumes in the old library, and wondered why men should bat¬ 
tle it with each other for the sake of power, when power lasted but so 
short a time. I wondered why kings who could have done so much 
good had done so much evil; and I wondered why any body was so 
very unhappy, since death would so soon relieve us from all earthly ills. 
Then I felt, there was some unknown power busy within me, and which 
demanded a field for labor and development, but I knew not what spirit it 
was of. I wanted to see the world ; to busy myself in its business, and 
try if I could discover its fashion, for it was to me a vast mystery. I 
knew it was filled with human heings like unto myself, but what were 
they doing, and wherefore 1 The what and the why troubled me, per¬ 
plexed Yne — almost crazed me. When I came to learn someihing 
more of the world — and it was a strangely important crisis in the affairs 
of man — the_ world seemed like a mad world, and its inhabitants resolved 
on self-destruction. How I longed to break the shell which encased this 
mystery ! I felt that there was a solution to all this ; and I would have 
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given worlds to have discovered it. Not that I was kept so perfectly 
secluded; I had often accompanied my father to London ; I had seen 
much of the outside form and fashion of the world, but I did not get into 
it. I had so educated myself, that I could not. The pageant passed 
ever before my eyes, but it was a pageant still. I bad no friend to clear 
up my difficulties, for there were difficulties I never mentioned. Firm 
in the idea that some fearful destiny hung over me, and believing that 
it was connected with this general mistrust of all I saw, or read, or heard 
of, I kept these feelings to myself, and thus lived two lives at the same 
time. Had I but told my mother of all I felt and suffered, how readily 
might I have been relieved! Had my instructors at the first attempted 
to gain my confidence, and sought the reason of the premature anxiety 
which brooded around my young heart, even then I might have forgot¬ 
ten these first fearful impressions; but it was now too late. The habit 
was formed, and it could not undergo an easy change. Will not many 
who read this page exclaim: ‘ Would that I could rid myself of my 
early impressions! Would that I could overcome this fostered propensity 
of my youth ! Too late! too late ! I warn ye ; for impressions are 
never effaced from the young mind; a rooted propensity never eradi¬ 
cated, beyond danger of evil. Reform may come, it is true; reason 
may show the folly and the sinfulness of yielding to fancied images of 
ill; repentance may bring forgiveness after it; and the soul be happy 
in the assurance; but 

‘ Thkek the action liea 
In hii true nature :* 

and though repented of, and forgiven, there it must lie forever! 

Thus I continued, until nearly my sixteenth year ; when an incident 
occurred which gave a new direction to my life. 


Off the coast of Scotland, but far out into the Atlantic, lie, as all 
well know, the outer range of the Hebrides, a cluster of rude islands, 
made up of rough rocks, wild mountains, deep and unsightly vallies, 
while toward the ocean their rocky cliffs assume a form of peculiar 
grandeur. Here the Storm King holds a perpetual revel. Here the 
elements continue, without intermission, their incessant strife. The de¬ 
ceitful eddy; the fearful whirlpool; the perilous strait, are here. Here 
too are dark caverns, across whose entrance the waves beat continu- 
ally; while the tops of the threatening cliffs are lost in gloomy clouds, 
and against their bases roll with its restless heaving the everlasting Sea. 

These islands, although situated so near to England and Scotland, 
seem to have retained all the simple and homely maimers of a ruder 
age. It is probable that the dangers of the seas, and the horrors of the 
fearful tempests which prevail there, were sufficient to deter any from 
venturing thither, nnless urged by some peculiar ne^ssity. Barren 
rocks and a bleak climate presented no very great inducements to the 
rapacity of the bucanier, or the ambition of the conqueror. Yet the 
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Hebrideans were by no means left undisturbed in their unenviable pos¬ 
sessions. Each island was originally governed by its own chief. But 
it is related that Harold Harfiger, ike Light-kaired^ in 870, pursued seve¬ 
ral petty princes, whom he had driven out of Norway, and who had 
taken refuge in the Hebrides, whence they made descents upon his ter¬ 
ritories. His attack was every way successful. These pirate-chiefs 
were all put to death, and their followers either slaughtered or disper¬ 
sed. On their regaining their ancient seats, Ketil, the FlaUnosed, was 
sent by Harold with a large fleet to subdue them. This he easily 
eflTected, and then openly declared himself independent, assuming the 
title of Prince of the Hebrides. The islanders continued, under Ketil, 
to be little else than rapacious pirates. 

After his death, the Kingdom of Man was formed out of them. The 
islands then became tributary to Norway, and were governed by princes 
sent from that country. They afterward shook off the yoke; or accor¬ 
ding to some, were ceded by the King of Norway to the King of Scot¬ 
land, about 1263. Still the government was in the main an independent 
sovereignty ; for the warlike chiefs who ruled there, although nominally 
under the Scottish crown, were too far removed from the power that 
might compel obedience, to regard it with much awe. 

These chiefs were descended from Somerled, of Argyle, the ancestor 
of the great clan of the Macdonalds; and so independently did they ex¬ 
ercise their authority, that they took upon themselves the regal title, 
and assumed the name, of ‘ The Lords of the Isles.^ 

These chieftains continued without intermission, and with various 
success, to make furious inroads upon the main land; where, after devas¬ 
tating to a considerable extent, they would be driven back to their island- 
homes, where they would, for want of other occupation, make war upon 
each other. This troublesome state of things continued into the present 
century. For after the commotions in England and Scotland were 
allayed, the heads of the island-clans (to whom had been allowed an im¬ 
portance which they did not deserve, and which only served to foment 
insurrection,) broke out in rebellion. This was speedily put down. The 
act of 1748 for abolishing heritable jurisdictions was passed, which des¬ 
troyed forever the power of these petty tyrants. 

The inhabitants of the Hebrides were, at the time I last speak of, in 
the main fishermen, hardy and robust, from constant exposure to the 
vicissitudes of ocean-life. Sheep and black cattle were raised in some of 
the islands in considerable quantities. The soil was owned by one or 
more Lairds, to whom the occupant paid a small rent from its produc¬ 
tions. But little attention was paid to its cultivation, the stirring life 
of the fisherman being much preferred to the quiet and less-exciting oc¬ 
cupation of agriculture. No country nor region, of all that I had heard 
or read, made such a strong impression upon my imagination as the 
stormy Hebrides. Not from any thing pecifliar in the history of their 
inhabitants; not from any childish fancy or association by which they 
were impressed upon my mind : it was simply their natural position ; 
so near to all that was beautiful in scenery, yet so wild and rugged; so 
near to the great commercial marts of Christendom, yet so repulsive in 
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their aspect that no adventurous trader from foreign lands ever ventured 
there. 

1 never could think of these islands as inhabited at all, but delighted 
to regard them standing in gloomy grandeur, companions of the tempest 
and the storm; a spot where Nature might triumph over the arts and 
schemes and contrivances of man. 

I ought, however, to mention that Aunt Alice was the first who led 
me to think of these islands. Whenever she indulged me with histori¬ 
cal details, of which I was very fond, she generally made mention of 
them. There was evidently some secret connected therewith which 
she did not care to discover, and I never presumed to inquire about it. 

My mother was nearly related to the noble family of the Venachoir, 
in Argyleshire. Some of my cousins of that family had passed a con¬ 
siderable portion of the sporting season at Bertold Castle, and we were 
all invited to visit Glencoe the following summer. As the year came 
round, the invitation was renewed. My brother had no relish for the 
visit, as he was about being called to the bar, and began' to take an ac¬ 
tive part in the politics of the day. In short, he was becoming a 
thorough man-of-fact; such an one as society, with its irresistible and 
enslaving influence, makes and moulds. He was full, to be sure, of am¬ 
bitious hopes and brilliant expectations, in which certainly there was 
little room for disappointment; but these hopes and expectations were 
such as belong to the man who trusts all to this world, and seeks and re¬ 
ceives his recompense from it. Let me not do injustice to my brother. 
He was to me the same kind brother still. He was whole-souled and 
generous; but he had committed himself to a certain course. The 
chains of conventional form and habit were fast fettering his spirit, and 
the natural man was becoming the artificial slave. 

A ramble in the Highlands, though attractive enough to a youth who 
knew nothing about law, politics, and public speeches, and cared less, 
was the last thing my brother would think of undertaking. It would 
break off his plans for present action, and interfere with his schemes. 
In brief, he did not wish to be brought back to the natural and romantic, 
having put on the stiff armor of political strife, and engaged in that 
restless action which belongs so peculiarly to it. He had not, be it un¬ 
derstood, become hackneyed in the contests of the arena; all was new, 
exciting and alluring. His brow was unclouded ; his heart beat hope¬ 
fully, and his mind was as yet free from the selfish considerations which 
after life presents. 

To me the invitation opened a world of enjoyment. I was always an 
ardent admirer of natural scenery. I yearned for some change that 
would serve to give a new direction to my thoughts. I longed to mix in 
with the world, not as an actor in its scenes, but as a student of its mys¬ 
teries ; to divine its various forms and phantasies, if indeed I might dis¬ 
cover their meaning. I would fain oppose myself to its ever-shifting, 
endless changes, and ask how and why they occurred. The time had 
arrived when the Man began to develope, and some sphere, place, oppor¬ 
tunity, seemed absolutely necessary for natural growth. The direc¬ 
tion — ah ! that had been already given, and it was of the dark and 
sombre cast; yet I had not quite forgotten how to enjoy. 
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I was nearly sixteen. Our friends in Scotland were pressing in their 
invitations. I asked and obtained permission to pay the visit. How 
happy the thought of striking out into life made me ! My heart seemed 
fresh again! 


THE LADY ANN: A BALLAD. 


BT JOHK O. 8AXa. 


‘ She 'll soon be here, ‘The Lady Ann,' 
The children cried in glee ; 

* She always coraew at four o’clock, 

And now* it's striking three.' 

At stroke of four the la<ly came, 

A lady young and fair; 

And she sat and gazed adown the road. 
With a long and eager stare. 

* The mail! the mail!' the idlers cried, 

At sight of a coach-and'four; 

*The mail! the mail!’ and at the word. 
The coach woa at the door. 

Up sprang in haste the Lady Ann, 

And mark’d with anxious eye 
The travellers, who, one by one, 

Were slowly passing by. 

‘ Alack! alack!’ the lady cried, 

* He surely named to-day; • 

He ’ll come to-morrow, then,' she sigh'd, 
And turning, strolled away. 

**Tis pa-ssing odd, upon my word,* 

The landlord now began ; 

* A strange romance I — that woman, Sirs, 

Is called, ‘ The Lady Ann.' 

‘ She dwells hard by, ujwn the hill. 

The widow of Sir John, 

Who died abroad, come August next, 

Just seven years agone. 

‘ A hearty neighbor, Sire, was he, 

A bold, true-hearted man ; 

And a fonder pair were seldom seen. 

Than he and Lady Ann. 

‘ Th^ scarce had been a twelvemonth wed. 
When —ill betide the day !-^ 

Sir John was call'd to go in haste 
Some hundred miles away. 

* Ne’er lovers in the fairy tales 

A truer love could boast; 

And many were the gentle words 
That came and went by post. 


* A month or more had pass'd away, 

W^hen by the post came down 
The joyous news that, such a day, 

Sir John would be in town. 

‘ Full gleesome was the Lady Ann 
To read the welcome word. 

And promptly at the hour she came. 

To meet her wedded lord. 

‘ Alas! alas! he came not back! 

There only came instead 
A mournful message by the post. 

That good Sir John was dead! 

‘ One piercing shriek, and Lady Ann 
H ad swooned upon the door; 

Good Sire, it was a fearful grief 
That gentle lady bore! 

‘ We raised her up; her ebbing life 
Began again to dawn; 

She mutter’d wildly to herself— 

*T was plain her wits were gone. 

* A strange forgetfulness came o'er 

Her sad bewildered mind. 

And to the grief which drove her mad 
Her memory was blind! 

* Ah! since that hour she little wots 

Full seven years are ded ; 

She little wots, poor Latly Ann ! 

Her wedded lord is dead. 

* But each returning day she deems 

The day he fixed to come; 

And ever at the wonted hour 
She's here to greet him home. 

* And when the coach is at the door. 

She marks with eager eye 
The travellers, as one by one 
They ’re slowly passing by. 

‘ Alack!’ she cries, in plaintive tone, 

‘ He surely named to-day! 

He ’ll come to-morrow, then,’ she sigh** 
And turning, strolls away.* 
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Discourse on the Restoration of the Jews. Delivered at the Tabernacle, New-York, by M. 

Noah. pp.56. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

This discourse attracted large and attentive audiences, on two occasions, in one of the 
largest of our public halls; and its publication will extend the interest which was felt in 
its arguments and hypotheses. However these may be regarded, the reader will do the 
writer the justice to admit, that his performance is characterized by force and elegance of 
language, and in portions, by fervent and natural eloquence. Some of the passages of 
Holy Writ, upon which our friend animadverts, we cannot but regard as somewhat tor¬ 
tured from their original meaning, to enforce the orator’s peculiar views. We must be 
permitted, for example, respectfully to doubt whether Isaiah referred especially to the 
United States, in his exclamation, * Ho! {riot * wo’) to the land shadowing with wings, 
which is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia!’ A friend at our elbow suggests that it would be 
easier to prove that the prophet referred to Texas; for that when, in process of time, that 
country shall be covered with slaves, the term * shadowing* will need little explanation. 
We are struck with the feeling and fervor of the following passage, touching the history 
and character of God’s ^ covenant people 

* They are worthy of your love, your conUdeiice, and respect Is it nothing to have had such fath¬ 
ers aud founders of their faith as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; such mothers as Sarah and Rebecca, 
Leah and Rachel; such illustrious women ns Miriam and Deborah, Ruth and Esther? Is it 
nothing to have been deemed worthy by the Almighty to have had a path made for them through 
the waste of waters; to have been led to Sinai, and there received the precious and Divine gift of that 
law which we all revere and hold sacred at this day ? Is it nothing to have erected the Temple of 
Jerusalem, where the priesthood and Levites presented their votive and expiatory offerings to the 
Most High ? Is it nothing, my friends, to have outlived all the nations of the earth, and to have sur¬ 
vived all who sought to ruin and destroy us? Where are those who fought at Marathon, Salamis and 
Platea? Where are the generals of Alexander, the mighty myriads of Xerxes ? Where are the 
bones of those which once whitened the plains of Troy? We only hear of them in the pages of his¬ 
tory. But if you nsk. Where are the descendants of the million of brave souls who fell under the tri- 

F le walls of Jerusalem? where are the subjects of David, and Solomon, and the brethren of Jesus? 

answer. Here! Here we are — miraculously preserved—the pure and unmLxed blood of the He¬ 
brews, having the Law for our light, and God for our Redeemer- • • • If you have wronged 
Israel, it has arisen only from the prejudices of early education. Dismiss such feelings; be better 
acquainted with the Jew, aud learn to estimate bis virtues. See him in the bosom of his family, the 
best of fathers, and the truest of friends. See children dutiful, afVectionate, and devotedly attached, 
aupportiag their parents with pride and exultation. See wives the most faithful, mothers the most 
devoted. Go with me into the haunts of misery, where the daughters of misfortune walk the streets 
©f this ^reat city, and see if among them all you find ont Jewess. Come with me to the prisons, where 
crime riots and vice abounds, and examine whether a Jew is the tenant of a dungeon. Go into your 
silms-houses, and ascertain how many Jews are recipients of your bounty. Call to mind, therefore, 
whenever a feclins of prejudice is found lurking about your hearts, against the chosen people, 
how much the world is indebted to the Jews. When you read the .sublime Mosaic records, and see 
in them the wisdom and proyidence, the power and forgiving kindness, the confidence and affec¬ 
tion of the Almighty, call to mind that Mo.xes was a Jew. VVheuever you pour out your hearts in 
devotion with the inspired Psalmi.st, and your whole soul is rapt in delight and devotion in dwelling 
upon bis divine muse, remember alsothat David was a Jew. Whenever that mighty prophet, whose 
poetic soul was warmed by an ethereal fire, and who bears you on the wings of hope aud exultation, of 
joy aod rapture, remember that Uaiah was a Jew. But do not confine yourselves to the great army 
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of kings and prophets of the Bible. Go to your own New Testament, and ask whether the Gentiles 
haveersr bad such evangelists as Juduh furnished: sindyet Paul, the mighty man of mind, of faith, 
and fervor, was a Jew, ‘ a Hebrew of Hebrews.'' 

We commend this discourse to the attention of our readers; being well assured that they 
will find in it ample reward for a heedful perusal. It is exceedingly well printed, and 
illustrated by an excellent map of the Land of Israel. 


An Address deltyered before the New-York Historical Society, at its Fortieth Anniver¬ 
sary, ‘JOth November, 1844 : By John Komeyn Broohead, Esq., Historical Agent of the State of 

New-York, to Holland, England, and France : With an account of the subsequent Proceedings at 

the Dinner given in the Evening, pp. 107. New-York: Van Norden: Press of the Historical 

Society. 

W* have perused many a pamphlet of much greater bulk, which had not a moiety of 
the value of the slender one before us. T^e New-York Historical Society has been long 
known as one of the most important of the institutions which do honor to this city; and its 
activity, even from its first organization, is among the commendable circumstances deserv¬ 
ing of notice in its behalf. Its large, curious, and rare collections of books, tracts, and 
manuscripts on American afilairs; its printed volumes, and its general proceedings, have 
served to bring to light many remarkable historieal facts, which without its agency must 
have been wholly lost; and the devotion of its members to the direct purposes for which 
it was eetablished has enhanced the general desire that legislative provision might be still 
farther extended toward it, the better to secure the great objects contemplated by its origi¬ 
nal founders. To the pamphlet before us we would right gladly devote many of our pages. 
The ducourse of the intelligent agent, Mr. Broduead, deserves to be widely dififused; 
inasmuch as the example which it presents of the advantages which might accrue to the 
States generally, and particularly the original ‘ Old Thirteen,* would not fail to incite the 
people, in their legislative capacity, to the adoption of measures to secure, while yet within 
their power, the original documents on our colonial condition, (still accesible, we believe, 
to proper application,) in order that the true story of our country’s rights and wrongs might 
be thoroughly understood. We trust that none of the Old Thirteen, after they shall have 
read Mr. Brodhead’s Address, will fail to urge the like service in behalf of true know¬ 
ledge. Indeed, we believe that even before the embassy of the New-York agent, some¬ 
thing of the sort had been accomplished by one or two other members of the confederacy; 
but Mr. Brodiiead’s labors awaken in us new desires that an undertaking for the same 
laudable ends may be adopted by all. 

The festival-proceedings of the extra-meeting of the Society, which followed the deli¬ 
very of the Historical Agent’s discourse, embrace many matters which have a tendency, more 
or less direct, to illustrate historical truths. The delegates who convened by invitation on 
the occasion, came mostly from the eastern section of the Union; although Pennsylvania 
was ably represented by W. B. Reed, Elsq., whose speech is among the very best we find 
recorded. Vice-President Lawrence, who has long taken an interest in the afifairs of the 
Society, favored the association with appropriate introductory remarks; and the brief obser¬ 
vations of Mr. Bradish called forth the venerable John Quincy Adams in reply; who, 
on this as on every other occasion in which he is summoned to appear, discharged bis duty 
with equal force and felicity. The laudatory strains of Mr. B. F. Butler found, as we have 
remarked, an able respondent in Mr. Reed. Our estimable fellow-citizen, Mr. Hone, so 
well known for his zealous efforts in behalf of the Clinton Hall Association, paid a be¬ 
coming tribute to the memory of the antiquarian, Isaiah Thomas, which was acknow¬ 
ledged by Mr. Burnside, a delegate of the American Antiquarian Society. Chief Justice 
Jones paid due homage to Connecticut, to which her historical representative, Hon. 
Thomas Day, briefly responded. A few words from Joseph Blunt, Esq., called forth the 
Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, of Massachusetts, touching several historical events con- 
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nected with that patriotic State. The Georgia Historical Society found an able represen¬ 
tative in John Jay, Esq., who was brought forward by the few pertinent remarks of Hon. 
W. W. Campbell. The several addresses of BIr. Gerard, Mr. Ogden, and Mr. Hoff¬ 
man were in excellent taste, and most apisrovingly received. We were well pleased to 
remark that Prof. Mason, of the New-York University, arrested the * speechifying* in season 
to prevent the celebration passing off, to use his expression, * as a real down-east a&ir ;* 
every topic that had been started seeming to wake up a New-England spirit, and to draw 
its illustraUons from that quarter. * We cannot deny,* said Mr. Mason, ‘ that most of us 
are descended from the Yankees, or are somewhat allied to them, or dependent on them; 
but then we most remember what our own veracious and eloquent historian has recorded 
concerning us; namely, that when our Father Jonathan came to settle in New-York,and 
found the Yankee name unpopular, he turned Dutchman, that is, he married a burgher*s 
daughter. For the honor of our mothers, then, we must begin to draw a line, and claim 
for New-York the labors and the honors of all our converted and adopted Dutchmen. 
Therefore, in behalf of the committee, I now call on that Dutch-looking gentleman, on the 
opposite side of the hall, though a natiTe of this metropolis, to lay down his pipe, close his 
meditations, and speak something for the honor of the New-York Historica] Society.’ 

The * Dutch-looking gentleman* thus called upon was our (and the public*8) old friend. 
Dr. John W. Francis, whose faithful * counterfeit presentment* is herewith placed before 
the reader: 



ConsideiiQg the date, extent, and variety of his expentneuy the Doctor was prsdsely 
the person to give his beloved metropolis, and her distinguished citixens of the olden time, 
their proper position among the honored names brought forward on the occasion. The 
Doctor’s remarks, which for the honor of the Knickerbocker City, and its * ancient 
men of mark,* we copy entire, will show how felicitously he performed his * labor of love :* 

* I HAVB been so recently Polked, that I feel hardly able to say any thinr, however memorable tbs 
occasion for which the Society Is convened. But my case confirms the illustrious Baron Hallba’s 
view of life: his theory was, that there was within it a combination of two forces: the uervous power, 
■nH a Ota imoita. My nervous power is completely exhausted; I have a little of the vis insita 
left. The elaborate discourse which I have heaid this afternoon from the State Delegate 
Mr. Broobmad, has, however, proved [so agreeable to my feelings, that aided by iu influence I 
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am enabled to say a few words. l\m satisfied that no individual could have performed the arduous 
and responsible duties assigned him bolter, if so well. Tlic mission was intrusted to a gentleman 
who has discharged the trust in a way no less honorable to himself than confirmatory of the sound 
judgment of the distinguished Governor of the State by whom he was chosen. 

* From long association with the Historical Society of New-York, I might at this time be justified 
in dwelling at some length on its early history; but in so doing, 1 fear I should trespass too long on 
your indulgence. I however may remark, that the Society took its rise and was incorporated at a 
period in our political history of great excitement thniugh the whole country. The administration 
of Jefferson is recognized by all as an important era in our nation’s annals. Now measures and 
new men; personal prejudices,old attachments, novel theories ; these, and a thousand other circum¬ 
stances, exercised the judgment and the political asperities of the people of that day, to an incon¬ 
ceivable extent. Now it was, that the sacred expositor of the pulpit adverted with unbeconihig 
latitude to the crisis in the liinet : here we had one who craved attention to the direful calamity which 
threatened us, when, the better to secure ourselves from the poison of infidelity and Tom Paine, it 
behooved the believer to secure his Bible somewhat oAer the manner of old Dr. Franklin's mother, 
lest the Book of Life should be blotted out: there, on the opposite side, was another, who told us that 
a republican population were not to bo admonished by the precepts of a volume which had been 
ordered to be read in churches by His Majesty't special command: while a third in stentorian accents 
would close his clerical service with the fervent hope that the Goddess of Liberty, seated on Alpine 
heights, might ever watch over the de.'tinie'* of the land favored hy sucli a ruler as Jefferson, whose 
aelministration was emphatically declared the genuine essence of rational freedom, and whose excel¬ 
lence, both of head and heart, as the preacher most vehemently averred, was/or superior to that of 
either of his predecessors. 

'Most unquestionably these several views of the policy of a republican government, snstained by 
dilTcrent individuals in diftereut walks of life, awakened new desires, among all, the better to under¬ 
stand the story of our country’s wrongs and the war of the revolution : added to which the Stale of 
New-York had noble facts in her trials for freedom, In her Indian warfares, in the incidents connected 
with the occurrences of the Stamp Act, and the Sons of Liberty ; and in the elaborate discu.ssions on 
the adoption of the Constitution. Be^-ide all this, our city boR>ted iu« residents among us, of the vene¬ 
rable Chancellor Livingston, the infiexible George Clinton, Rufus King, Gouvkrneur Morris, 
C. D. Colden, her Hamilton and Jav. 

'Surrounded by materials of this nature; observing how liable the most important public occur¬ 
rences were to misrepresentation, and that our posterity would look in vain for a true record unless 
the preservative power of an Historical Confederacy should lie summoned in its behalf, like unto that 
which had for years signalized glorious Masisachusetts, Now-York determined to adopt like ineasurcs 
for the same great end ; and a body of the distingui.<«hed men of forty years ago convened together 
in the Hall of that edifice w’hcrc Wasiiington was installed President of the United States, and 
TRU.MnULL's great National Portraits ornamented its walls, and laid the foundation of this admira¬ 
ble Institution. Its incorporation by the legislature soon followed, and the bounty of the State to 
■ome extent was secured for its perpetuity. 

* The history of our library is a curious one. Donations were at first our principal means of accu¬ 
mulation, and not a few of the roost valuable works which it now possesses were of the number at 
that time. In 1812, when the war was declared, the entire collection of books and manuscripts was 
■o inconsiderable, that one or two cart-loads wore all that we had to transfer from one place of safety 
to another, apprehensive that by invasion the enemy might po-ssess the city. Shortly aAer this period 
we purchased the rare and valuable treasures of the lute Rev. Timothy Alden, which embraced no 
amaJI portion of the rarest productions of the press, the Plymouth Rock disquisitions and contiguous 
geography, Boston News Letter, Ames’ Almanacs, the Magiialia, and other works of like interest to 
the American antiquary. We thought wc were doing service to the mental progress of the country 
in bringing together ns in a focus the oti'spring of its authors, however widely scattered, or on what¬ 
ever topic the intellectual acumen of our countrymen might bo expended. Hence the library was 
then swelled, in amount at least, by the Spelling-Books, and Arithniotics, and Monitors, and School¬ 
master’s Assistants; and the catalogue of all things pronounced literary purposely designed to teach 
the young idea how to shoot The religious literature thus grouped together for the same purpose 
abounded in sermons, tracts on baptism, aud church government, polemical disquisitioas, ou divers 
topics, ond in narratives of Indian conversions, and the progress of the missionaries. We justly 
boasted of the discourse of the Elder Gookin. Hymn-Books fur the better devotion of the various 
sects of theology were not overlooked ; it was argued that they threw light ou the advancement of reU- 

f ious belief; and while Low, Searson, and Hunevwood, (for at that lime wc bad no Bryant, nor 
Ialleck, nor Hoffman, nor Willis, nor VVetmork, nor Morris,) found a place among American 
bards, the improved translation of David’s Psalms, by Joel Barlow of Connecticut, could not be 
rejected. This sturdy democrat, who had long ago chaunted, in no mean accents, the * Conspiracy of 
Kings,’ was found hardy enough to attempt a republican version of the divine emanation of the Roysl 
Psalmist, the better to rear up the fabric of his country’s groatuess. How well bo excclloU in his pat¬ 
riotic efforU, may be judged by a stanza: 

'Ee w olorlous is nar President 
Who rules above tlip 8l;y' 

The pooplo all, with one consent. 

Avow his majesty.' 

‘ At this early day of the Library many works of high importance, and now extremely rare, were 
obtained, on the history of the American revolution. Wc are quite ample on that prolific suhjccL 
Of the vast number of traveller? through the country, from its earliest period down to the time of 
Jansen, and Bulow, Parkinson and Priest, a very great collection was made ; and if we .abound in 
the productions of such libellous itinerants, it may be permitted to add. that we have also within our 
cases the sterling productions of the Jesuits nud other old observers; Purchas’ Pilgrim, the Baron 
Humboldt, and numerous other prcciou.s works of a like nature. 

* In works of American science and in the happier productions of American literature we gathered 
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much for th« Allure inventiirator. Topoeraphicnl works on numerous districts of the country maybe 
found recorded in the catalofrue: and anioiit' the books we thought necessary fora library collection, 
were the histories of our Colleges, and the elementary treotises issued by their respective professors. 
Wo were not backward in adding to the numlier the Lectures on Rhetoric by the venerable man who 
now honors our meeting, the Hon. John Quincy Adams. The first Sermon preached in America; 
the first Medical Treatise on the American method of practice ; the first Inaugural Dissertation for the 
M. D., in our colleges : with innumerable others of such rarities arc safely deposited w ith us. AdbiaN 
Vanderdonk. and Meoapolrnsis, found ready admittance within our walls: the first a great law¬ 
yer and naturalist; the second an eminent divine and doctor of physic; and the bead of the old Dutch 
and German doctors whose dynasty terminated with the life of the venerable Dr. George Anthon. 

*It deserves to be stated that our voluminous Congrcs»ional Documents and State Papers arc uo( 
equalled by any collection elsewhere deposited. The State owes to our energies the ability of com¬ 
pleting the publication of the important Journals of the Legislative proceedings of New-York durinf 
an eventful period of the revolutionary contest. 

‘In early periodical literature, none need say the library is barren. Whether in Magazines and 
ioumals of a monthly issue, or in the class of publications denoniinnied newspapers, our materials 
are so copious that scarcely an association in the land can bear competition with us. Bradford's 
Weekly Gazelle, and Zenger’s Weekly Journal, Rivington’s Royal Gazette, and the old Daily 
Advertiser, Freneau’s Time-Piece, etc., are conspicuous as the most important for historical research. 
The newspaper press is endeared to the feelings of Americans by the strongest considerations of pat¬ 
riotism Franklin, the Apostle of Liberty, more than a centurj- ago published in a newspaper ani¬ 
madversions on the legislative cuactroents of Great Britain relative to the colonies. The free stric¬ 
tures on the administration of Governor Crosby and his council printed in the Weekly Journal of the 
city of New-York, by John Peter Zenger, roused the energies of a whol»* people; and to use the 
language of Gouverneur Morris in a conversation with the speaker, ‘the trial of Zenger in 1735, 
was the germ of American freedom ; the moruing star of that liberty which subsequently revolu¬ 
tionized America.* ‘Common Sense' first appeared in the columns of a newspaper during the days 
of peril that tried men’s souls, and the philosophical c.xposition and defence of the Constitution and 
the Union, which Hamilton, and Jay. and Madison published under the title of The Federalist^ 
was first submitted to the people through the pages of a Gazette. 

*1d fine, let the labors of the original promoters of this Society be considered with the successful 
results of the active intelligence w Inch has controlled its destinies for a number of years past, and 
the conviction will prove abiding, that our present collections are w orthy of consultation by the highest 
minds in the land when accuracy of information and curious knowledge ore demanded by the Ameri- 
esm historian. Such was the opinion of that eminent individual whose zeal, talents, and impartiality 
in historical literature have secured to him the lasting gratitude of his countrymen : 1 allude to Jarex> 
Sparks, the biographer of Washington and Franklin. Indeed, I am almost dariug enough (o 
conjecture that even our intellectual Colossus, Daniel Webster, might augment in dimensions by 
a survey of our recondite treasures. 

‘ Were I not admonished by the lateness of the hour and too powerfully impressed with the assem¬ 
blage of intellect which honors this evening's repast, I might enlarge on some of the more prominent 
individual characteristics of those who, whilst living among us. most honored our association, and 
whose final departure we have so oAen been called upon to record. A few words must suffice. 

‘The first meeting of the Society, which was convened to celebrate its successful organization, look 
place upon the delivery of Dr. Miller’s discourse on the fourth of September, 1809. The address 
of that distinguished and now sole .surviving original roomher of our Society, with the exception of 
William Johnson, LL, D., embraced an important historical diM|uisitioo on the discovery of New- 
York by Henry Hudson. At that celebration, which was in intellectual display second only to that 
assembled at the present festivity, were to be seen the venerable Egbert Benson, our first Presi¬ 
dent, whose remarkable essay on Indian names deserved a better fate than it met with ; Samuel and 
Edward Miller, the former still surviving in uicntal vigor, aud known to both worlds for his ‘ Brief 
Retrospect of the Eighteenth Centurythe latter long since dead, but eminent in our medical annals 
•s an elegant writer and medical historian: Dr. David Hosack, the great physician aud teacher, 
who departed this life in 18.15, an original member of the Society from its first meetiug, for several 
years its President, and historically known as the faithful narrator of the Canal Policy of this State, 
and the biographer of Dewitt Clinton. Dr. Hugh Williamson, long since dead, the associate of 
Fbakklin ana the Historian of North Carolina, a stern patriot in perilous tunes, and who comes 
forcibly to our memories by many peculiarities, and by his ample series of cocked hats, so well pre- 
■erTod and so strikingly calculated by their distinctive formations to mark the several periods of that 
manufacture during our rovolutioimry struggle. Nor were the men of a sacred order iiidiflerent to 
our first efforts, or in any wise reluctant to aid by their counsel and talents. 1 will only mention th4 
sedate and learned Bishop Moore of the Episcopal Church, and John M. Maso.v, the thunderbolt of 
pulpit oratory; with Doctors John H. Livingston and John Rodgers, the venerable Pastors of 
the Dutch Reformed and Presbyterian Churches of this city: men who, equally by purity of life, 
decision of character, and the formidable dimensions of their respective Doddridge wigs, commanded 
the respect of the good, and challenged the homage of all. You have lately adopted becoming reso¬ 
lutions concerning the late John Pintard : to him is fully due the merit of being the most prominent 
of all individuals in founding this Association, on which for many years he continued to bestow his 
personal labors and lavish his pecuniary means. 

* With your kind indulgence I will call to mind one other of our early associates, not long ago active 
among us, and whom many now present may remember for his unaffected simplicity and uniform 
urbanity, his various and extensive know ledce and his American feeling. Few among our original 
members were more in earnest to countenance this Institution than the learned Doctor Ramuel L. 
Mitciiill. Its objects he regarded of national importance, and with the same impulse which urged 
him to suegest to his countrymen a new name for the land of their birth, did his patriotism eiijoia 
upon hiroi^ whether in the hall of legislation or in the retirement of the nursery, to inculcate the value 
of a distinctive appellation for the American Confederacy, and the numerous benefits which must 
follow from a thorough acquaintance, by the people, with the nafiral history and resources, the po- 
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litical and socta] institution! of the Empire State and of the American Union. You have not yet 
published the correspondence filed with your mss. wliich occurred between Dr. Mitchill and the 
late Chancellor Livingston, touching the merits of his doctrine of Septon. You are aware that the 
Doctor maintuined that th>t cause of pestilence was the intluence which that invisitilo agent exercised on 
human beings. As his theory w as an acid, it w as, of course, to be subdued by an {tlkali,and the facetious 
Chancellor tells the Doctor that he had earned in the cause of humanity, for the perpetuity of his own 
great renown, a monument of hard soap from the soap boilers! Y’ou have now a philosophical reason 
why thcgooilly fathers of New-York tolerate, with so much inditference, so many noxious operations in 
our city, and so many local sources of distemper among u», without over exercising a detersive influence 
for their mitigation : they are alkalescent, and by chemical laws, indue time, they neutralize the formi¬ 
dable Python : But genius will have its vagaries. If closet stutly led Dr. Mitchill to philosophize on the 
cis-Atlautic world as the older of the two, and to place the Garden of Eden in Ououdjga-1 follow, 
charity may tolerate this wondrous capability of his organ of credulity, and find a recompense in the 
considoration that he contended for the unity ol the human specie.s; that be cherished the Ked Man 
of his country us a brother, and that a beneficent theology pervaded all his instruction, whether des¬ 
canting on Xiaparu’s Floo«l and the Oratory of Red Jacket, or unfolding the bidden mysteries of 
the Cryptogamia and the osteology of the Megalonyx. Dr. Mitchill deserves our lasting ibanlu 
for his numerous papers on Physical Science, and his Historical Discourse on the Botanical Writer! 
of .-Vmcrica. 1 think I knew him well by many years of collegiate toil with him in the same school of 
medicine : Mitchii l was to the back-bone .-Vniericau. 

‘ 1 must reserve for another occa.sion a notice of the important part which the Hon. Gouvernxcb 
Morris and the late Dewitt Clinton took in advancing the interests of this Society; and I would 
make n like apology, the wmit of time, for not bringing vividly before you some notice of the acts in 
our behalf of the laic .AntiionvBleeckeb, and of Robert Fulton, of our still active and learned 
associate, the Hon. G. C. Verplanck, and of our American Blackstone, Chancellor Kent. 

‘1 need hardly add to the.so li.asty roniiiiisccnces of my native New-York, that the stewards of our 
early days, like the same invaluable oflicers of the present festival, were in no wise behind hand in 
making the most amp e provision for the corporeal support and mental recreation of their enlight¬ 
ened gticst.«. Tlien, as now, our tables largely displayed the bounties of a beneficent Providence; 
the sanative influence of our circulating medium was neither endangered by ful.>e acceptances, nor 
impaired by over-issues; while Hygaaat that time, like our honored guest the Mayor Harper at the 
present, di«charped her wontcil trusts in admonitory plenitude. Our patriotism was invigorated by 
‘ Hail Columbia’ and ‘Y'ankee Doodle.’ But the advantage in this respect is vastly yours to-day. At 
that period in the divine ait.wc had little acquaintance with Italian music: the monad which evolved 
Ole Bull had scarcely then assumed a formative process; Rossini had not yet ravished the world; 
the .sublime strains of the Opera had not yet resounded on our shores; and *Lucy Long’ and ‘Old 
Dan 'I’ucker' had not appeared among us. 

* Blit a moment longer. If a tolerable memory servos me. our Ganymede on the festive occasion 
which 1 have dwelt upon was old Christopher Colles. He was by birth an Irishman, and losing 
his parents when an infant, w as brought up by the renowned PocociCf the Orieutalist. He was disci¬ 
plined in cl i-ssic learning, and well versed in mathematical science. He emigrated to this country 
sometime before the close of the w ar of the revolution. Modest and unassuming in his character, 
and no special business presenting him an opportunity of profitable employiucnt, he devoted what 
portion of his time ho could to land-surveying, in difl’orent parts of this state and elsewhere. He 
published the first hook of roads through the country about 1780, and lectured in different schools on 
mathematics and electricity. Were I to chronicle him iu the progress of scieuce in America, he should 
be specified as the first person who in thus country gave public instruction on the fancies and the 
facts of magnetism. Ho was also the first individual who caught tlie idea of supplying the city of 
New-York with pure spring water from n remote source, and the Bronx he conceived the best origin 
for that pur]>ose. My old friend Charles Kino might have said more of him iu his valuable memoir 
of the ‘ Aqueduct.’ 

* Through life, Colles struggled with adverse forces, to the time of his death in 1821, at the ad¬ 
vanced age of eighty-four years and upward. John Pintard and myself had the honor to be hii 
only mourners at the grave. He lies in the Episcopal Church-yard in Hudson-street; but no mark 
de.signate.s the spot. The poor old man rarely experienced the enjoyments of life, and wai often 
without its smallest necessaries. For many years his telescope and microscope supported him by 
the casual pittance of a .six-cent piece for a look at Venus, or the circulation through the web of a 
frog’s foot. What a contrast in condition of life wa.s Colle.s in New-York, with his old master, the 
afiluent Dolland of London, with wliom he had worked utucromatic lenses! Yet his pressing neces- 
silic! were often relieved by the bounty of John Pintard; and I, in my way,pro re roto, adminis¬ 
tered him an occasional dose. When oppressed with inward sorrows he read Euler and MaclaubiN, 
and summoned his ideality in calculating the safest means to sustaiu a Bank Currency. CoLLKS 
cherished the doctrine of signs, which he derived, 1 believe, from his acquaintance with Culpepper. 
He was wont to say that a disastrous star presided at his birth, and that if he hod been brought up to 
the trade of a lintler, the people would have come into the world without heads. Thus much of 
Colles: and thus much was as.«uredly due to the memory of the man whose investigations more 
than half a century ago subsequently led to the erection of that vast national undertaking, the Croton 
VVater Works. Let me, Gentlemen, in conclusion, give you a sentiment: 

The State of New-York: Worthy of an HUtorieol Society.* 

The metropolitan reatler will agree with iw, that for variety of topics, for voluminou* 
facts and matter-full hints, this unpremeditated speech is equally remarkable and charac¬ 
teristic. The well-printed pamphlet from which it is taken demands perusal at the hands 
of every New-Yorker. 
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IIIAT7GURAL AoDRKSS BsFORK THS MECHANICS* iNSTirtiTE, January 7,1845. By James J. Mapes, 

President. Institute Rooms: Published by order of the Boa&b of Directors. 

Inaugurals, on kindred occasions with that which elicited the one before us, are great 
bore$ oRentimes; wherein vague generalities and voluminous statistics are piled toweringly 
up, like Pelion on Ossa, to the utter inexplic»,tion of the hearer, and to the great confusion 
of the reader. But President Mapes is not one of the class of * inaugural* speakers to whom 
we refer. He * touches nothing which he does not ornament,’ We never knew him at a 
loss on any, the most intricate theme which could be brought before him, connected with 
practical science, or the useful and elegant arts. It is remarkable, too, that this variety 
of information, as contained and revolved in his mind, has nothing of a conjiiciing charac¬ 
ter. Each subject comes when it is called, and, without hesitation or delay, does the bid¬ 
ding of its master. We are glad to be made aware, through this pamphlet, of the increas¬ 
ing facilities of the Mechanics’ Institute. An evening school for the arts of design, as ap¬ 
plied to the mechanic arts; conversation-meetings, for the purpose of mutual instruction; 
a class in mathematics, as adapted to the mechanic arts; a course of lectures on chemis¬ 
try ; and a most flourishing day-school, are among the gratifying evidences of the conti¬ 
nued progress of this useful and popular institution. Mr. Mapes’ condensed and forcible 
argument in exposition of the importance of the arte of design to the mechanic arte, and 
the various local illustrations which he gives of that importance, deserve a wide diffusion. 
The same remarks will apply, and with equal justice, to the President’s obser\’aUons upon 
the great advantages to be derived from the study of the mathematics, which are enforced 
by several illustrative examples and anecdotes, that bring the subject home to the compre¬ 
hension of all readers. The true dignity and comparative station of the mechanic in the 
community are well set forth and enforced; and we derived much pleasure in the perusal of 
the writer’s ample and very various illustrations of the scope and tendency of natural phi¬ 
losophy and natural history. There is no affectation of elaborate, cxclamalory enforcement 
of the value of these studies; but a sort of running commentary upon the benefits which 
they present; now startling, now amusing, and always entertaining. 


Vestigeb of the Natural History of Creation. Id one volume, pp. 291 . New York: Wiley 
AND Putnam. 

We believe the author of this volume to be correct in his assumption that it is the first 
actual attempt that has yet been made to connect the natural sciences into a history of 
creation. Still, we think we can discover traces in the ‘ Vestiges’ of some very old philo- 
Bophy—quite as ancient as Anaxagoras. We do not therefore give the author credit for 
all the originality he claims, however much he may felicitate himself on this score. He as¬ 
serts his purpose in the composition of his book to have been, to give the true view’ of the his¬ 
tory of nature, w’ith as little dhturbance as possible to e.tisting beliefs, whether philosophical 
or religious. * Let the reconciliation of whatever is true in my views,’ he remarks, * with 
whatever is true in other systems, come about in the fulness of calm and careful inquiry.* 
New philosophic doctrines, he adds, are apt to appear very different after we have become 
somewhat familiar with them. Geology, at first, seemed inconsistent with the authority of 
the Mosaic record, and a storm of indignation arose against its teachers. In time, however, 
its truths, being found quite irresistible, are admitted, and yet mankind continue to regard 
the Scriptures with the same reverence as before. It is argued, ll erefore, that the only 
objection that can be made on suc h a ground to the book before^ us, is, that it brings for¬ 
ward some new hypotheses, at first sight, like geology, not in perfect hannony with thatre- 
conL We shall have more to say hereafter of this and other ’ arguments’ of the work. 
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General Hamiltoit and Colonel Burr. — Our thanks are due, and cordially ten* 
dered, to the correspondent from whom we derive the subjoined interesting communication: 
*I send you,’ he writes, ‘ an original anecdote of General Hamilton and Colonel Burr, 
which you may rely upon as authentic. It was related to a party of gentlemen, of whom 
I was one, by the late Judge Rowan, of Kentucky, in his life-time at different periods a 
distinguished member of both houses of Congress, from that State; and celebrated in the 
western country as the first criminal lawyer of his day — not even excepting Mr. Clay 
himself. At the time of the relation, in the winter of 1840, he had passed his eightieth 
year, but he had retained his eminent colloquial faculties unimpaired; and he told the 
story with an emphasis and manner peculiarly his own. He remarked, that he had re* 
tained in his memory the exact words of the parties, and that he was the only living reci* 
pient of them. But four persons, up to that moment, had ever had cognizance of the cir* 
cumstance; these were. General Hamilton, Colonel Burr, their mutual friend, General 
D • • • •, and himself. He had his information from General D • • • •, and he was 
pledged to secrecy during his life-time. The injunction of secrecy was now removed, by 
the recent death of his fnend, and be felt at liberty to speak. He had been silent for forty 
years; be was a young man when he beard the anecdote; he was an old man now, when 
proposing to relate it for the first time. ‘ Gentlemen,* said he, * this one circumstance filled 
up, in my mind, the outlines of the character of these two celebrated men; I want no other 
history of them. You may write ponderous tomes, eulogistic of the one and denunciatory 
of the other; but I have a fact in my head, and it is the centre of my opinion. Colonel 
Burr, when arraigned for trial, did me the very great honor to invite me to become his 
counsel and i^lvocate, but I remembered the fad^ and refused. 

* * It was at that period in our history when the Confederation, ha\'ing cast oflT the irwi 
hoop of war, seemed to have no other bond of strength. Men’s minds were unsettled; 
there was no gravitation of principle ; no unity of purpose ; no centre of motion. Patriotism 
had expended its enthusiasm; liberty had lost its vitality, and forbearance its subordination. 
Burr believed that the staggering elements w’ould fall in confusion, writhe for a season in 
anarchy, and emerge in monarchy. He believed that the fermentation, if allowed to take 
Us course^ would froth and effervesce, and rectify by crystalizing, the desire to put Wash* 
INOTON on the throne. He thought, however, that there was a shorter way to * stability,* 
by intrigue; by the conjuration of adverse influences; a way leas sinuous to his own 
advancement He believed tliat there was no man without his price, while his acute 
discernment told him that Hamilton’s was a character which even his own partizans 
would turn to in despair, and prefer it to his, in testing an experiment or trying a theory. 
He had a proposition to make to General Hamilton : it was patriotic or it was traitorous; 
it was full of meaning, overreaching the words, balancing the ambiguity nicely, but search¬ 
ing enough to find the weakness, had it existed. He knew he would be understood with* 
out being committed; answered, without being betrayed. There was treason in it; but it 
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was in the occasion, the manner, the words, if you please ; and yet it was no where, if he 
chose to disclaim it! He had a proposition to make, but he would not write it down! Mark 
the man; he could not be prevailed on to put it upon paper. He gave his friend the words, 
and the emphasis, and made him repeat both, until they told right to his own ear. These 
were the exact terms: 

* * Colonel Buna presents his compliments to General Hamilton : Will General H. 
seize the present opportunity to give a stabie government to his country, and provide for hi$ 
friends ?* 

* General Hamilton did not hesitate a moment: this was his answer: 

* * General Hamilton presents, in return, his compliments to Colonel Bnaa: Colonel B. 
thinks General H. ambitious : he is right; General H. is one of the most ambitious of men; 
but his whole ambition is to deserve well of his country.* 

* * There is an answer,* continued the narrator, * which would have deified a Roman; 
there is the Jurat of the oflfences which he expiated at Weehawkeiu* * 


Thk Payment of the Interest. — * Base is the slave who pays,* was the sentiment 
of ancient Pistol. But this Pistol was an immoral man. He was not respectable ; 
he knew nothing of good society: and it was most suiprising that eo respectable a State 
as Pennsylvania should liave adopted his axiom. But she has repented; she finds it will 
not do: she begins to pay, and she may be forgiven. It is held, however, a special require¬ 
ment of the penitent that he should feel his error; or, as the Italian adage has it: 

*Che non conosce haver* errato 
Non merits che gli sis perdonatow* 

The mention of Pistol naturally introduces the subject of artillery, and reminds ns of 
another passage in the history of this payment; we mean the gun-firing. Mr. Dicxeni, 
speaking in the words of Mark Taplet, uttered not long ago the following ratiochiatioii, 
displeasing to many, with regard to the repudiating portion of this republic: 

* ' Take notice of, my words, Sir. If ever the defkulting part of this here country pays its debts, 
along of finding that not paying *cm won’t do, in a commercial p’int of view, you see, and is Inconve¬ 
nient in its consequences, they *11 take such a shine out of it. and make such bragging speeches, that 
a man might suppose no borrowed money had ever been paid afore, since the wond was first begun. 
That’s the way they gammon each other, Sir. Bless you, 1 know 'em: take notice of ray words, 
now!* ’ 

We have taken notice of Mr. Dioken8*8 prophecy, and most admit his claim, however 
unwillingly, to the appellation (so much aflected by afiTected writers) of seer or sooOisqyer, 
Whatever witchcraft he may have used, whether by maggot-pies or choughs or rooks, he 
has practised his divinations; he has certainly proved himself an augur. All over the 
country, the newspapers have been congratulating themselves and the commnnity that 
Pennsylvania, pious Pennsylvania! honest Pennsylvania! has at last concluded to begin 
to pay ‘the interest.* 

On this glorious occasion the Philadelphia journals tell us that a grand national salute 
of one hundred guns was fired. As on that mom when Independence was declared, hearts 
thrilled, cheeks glowed, legs strutted, and the eyes of men in Chestnut-street flashed and 
sparkled, as they met in unison with the flashing of those eloquent guns! Oh! that Sydney 
Smith could have heard, over the echoless waters,tboee rejoicing cannons! Oh thqt their 
dread clamors might have shook Saint PauPs! 

* Oh for a blast of that great gun 
Which Captain Stockton made in fun!’ 

that it night have out-bellowed Boreas on the stormy deep, and told the mncy RritUi, 
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‘ We shall pay you ! Henceforth, take note, ye cockneys! Islanders all, from Guernsey to 
John o’ Groat’s! hear, read, mark, learn and inwardly digest this great fact — Pennsylva¬ 
nia pays !* 

But yet, great as are the virtues of gunpowder upon fit occasion, perhaps in this case it 
had better been let to lie quietly in the modest concealment of its canister. Country wives 
find it sometimes of great service in overpowering a mephitis; say from a dead rat in the 
wainscot, or the rank miasmata of drains; its wholesome stench too may clear your cham¬ 
ber of mosquitos, and stop their hateful serenade. But will any most lavish expenditure 
of the costlier sorts of ‘Eagle !* ‘Dupont’s,* Kentucky-Rifle,’ or Beough’b matchless ‘ Dia¬ 
mond Grain,* do away the foul odor of an ill name, or relieve roguery from that perpetual 
singing in the ears, arising from a dyspepsia of the conscience ? Pennsylvania does well in 
paying. It is an act of common right; but it is nothing to fire guns for. This noisy virtue 
is not of the best kind. Fools may be deceived by h, and may echo back the voice of 
self-applause ; but to the sensible fraction of humanity, a rascal never appears more ras¬ 
cally than when he tries to look honest. When Othello says of the scoundrel Iago: 

* This fellow »■ of exceeding honesty,’ 

our contempt and disgust at the villain increa.se in proportion as his victim is deceived. 
So when a notorious churl buys the name of a munificent benefactor, by giving a round 
sum toward a church-organ, or the building of an asylum, the more the papers harp on his 
generosity; the more they talk of *our liberal townsman,* * our generous fellow-citizen,* the 
more odious does his true character appear, to those who truly know him. Nevertheless, 
the church gets its organ, or the little orphans their breeches; the charity is fulfilled ; and 
in God’s name let us continue to give the man his paragraph. He has paid for it right 
handsomely. Men who know the depth of his beneficence, know also the value of a good 
name in a newspaper. Let us not grudge him that We would even throw' him in an 
epitaph, and reckon society had got the better bargain. But such returns of encomium 
ought always to be reserved for the more extraordinary and Herculean efforts of virtue. 
Men should not congratulate themselves upon every trifling instance of common, every¬ 
day just-dealing. If people are to fire guns and write article.s upon the mere payment of 
a debt, we shall be choked to death with sulphurous fumes. As well go into a lazzaretto 
at once, as be subjected to such a perpetual process of quarantine. Salutes would then 
be proportioned to the magnitude of the debt discharged. If forty-two pounders serve 
well enough to express the joy of a nation at satisf)ing her creditors, small musketry might 
suffice for the settling of a tailor’s bill. For a tavern-reckoning, pocket-pistols would fur¬ 
nish a suflicient demanstration of triumph; and still minor explosions would answer for 
the little demands of the waiter and maid. It is devoutly to be prayed for, that things may 
not be brought to so ludicrous a pass. And yet we can imagine it: we can fancy some 
future lexicographer, some ‘ harmless drudge’ of a Johnson, thus defining the word dis¬ 
charge : ‘ Di.scharge, v. a.; to discharge a bill; to pay it; derived from a custom of the 
ancient Pennsylvanians of discharging a cannon upon the settlement of a debt.’ 

There are rage heads among ns w'ho look upon this gunnery business with unfeigned 
sorrow. They think it shows a dishonest spirit to brag of one’s honesty; that those whose 
fair name Is once tainted, cannot easily sweeten it with cunning prejiarations of saltpetre. 
Perhaps how’ever these old Nestors take too serious a view of the matter. It may bo 
that it is all according to the ‘ genius of our institutions.* Perhaps by using noise enough, 
wrong may be talked into right. Perhaps it would be wholly un-American to cry * Pecca- 
vimuH!’ and to confess our faults. And what is most likely, perhaps this cannonading it 
only another mode of expressing that System of Mutual Admiration, which is overspreading 
the land. According to this charitable system, which is exerting so benign an influence 
upon our morals as well as our taste, whatever is cast in our teeth as a failing, may by 
general vote be pronounced a merit. Its fundamental law is this; that nothing shall shake 
our confidence in our own deserts; that when the world is loudest in our blame, then shall 
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we be loudest in our own praise; and that when, according to the old school, we should 
fall on our knees with a penitent * Let us pray !* on our lips, we shall now simper cheer¬ 
fully on one another, and say, * Let us admire !* 

Very pat to the purport of our homily, comes, from a friend in the East, a slight sketch of 
this * Mutual Admiration Society ;* of its foundation and extension, and of some of its 
proceedings, up to the present time: 

‘SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF MUTUAL ADMIRATION. 

*No association exists in America equal in talent, respectability, and infallibility, to the 
various branches of the Mutual Admiration Club. There is none likely to produce so 
favorable an effect upon the country, and none whose principles are so highly satisfactory 
to its individual members. The ‘Odd Fellows,* the * Rechabites,* the * Come-Outers,* and 
the ‘ Transcendentalists,* lay claim only to a few- of its advantages. It has multiplied the 
genius of the land tenfold. Wherever a lodge has been established, great men have in¬ 
creased in a most remarkable degree; and many highly immortal reputations have been 
rapidly acquired. Notwithstanding all this, as yet it is little known beyond the sphere of 
those who enrol themselves on its catalogue. The ‘ Boston Morning Poet,’ it is true, has 
occasionally had a malignant sneer at it, but its transactions have hitherto been unre¬ 
vealed. It had its origin among the Bostonians, a race naturally given to admire them¬ 
selves ; and in a soil so congenial with its character, such was the rapidity of its growth that 
it seemed possessed of the genius of Guano. The club hunted Horace for a motto; and 
finding nothing appropriate enough, in its literal form, altered the ‘ Nil admiian' into ‘ Nos 
admiraru* The eagerness with which the principles of the society were adopted, and their 
speedy extension, may be gathered from the fact, that on the third meeting, in compliance 
witli the suggestion of a member, who wished to retain as much of Horace as possible, 
the motto was unanimously altered into its present more expressive variation, ‘ Nil nisi nos 
admirarit^ which liappy change has been generally accepted by all the branch-lodges all 
over the country. 

‘ Although Boston claims to have given birth to the first club, there are some members 
who date the rise of mutual-admiration principles from a remote antiquity. The heroes of 
the Iliad, it is contended, were in the habit of lauding each other. Even the stern Peli- 
DE8, in his fiercest anger, complimented Agamemnon, by confessing that he was * like a 
god in fight;* and Agamemnon retorted, by informing Achilles, ‘ Thy valor comes from 
Jove.* Occasional complimentary notices of each other are also found among the Augus¬ 
tan lads. Tibullus, Virgil, and others, are suspected of having established a club at 
the house of Pollio. Bavius and MjEVIus especially, we cannot doubt, were ardent ad¬ 
mirers of each other. There is a tradition among the scholiasts that Cicero’s eloquent 
ailment for Roscius was paid by the actor in kind. Roscius, it is believed, in an ori¬ 
ginal melo-drama, written for his benefit by a gentleman of Rome, uttered a strong pane¬ 
gyric upon Cicero ; advising all who wanted good law, to call at his office. But this an¬ 
ecdote rests upon questionable authority; and, on the whole, it must be conceded that 
although .slight instances of mutual admiration occur in history, the first regularly organ¬ 
ized society was that of Boston. 

* The manner of its birth was this. Smith, the celebrated writer, was chosen upon a 
certain fourth-of-July, to deliver the oration. It was but a dull production to the audience. 
The day was hot, the church crowded, and the orator sleepy. Smith, upon his own capi¬ 
tal, could not do himself justice. He felt this, and feared that the next day’s papers would 
pronounce him an ass. In this emergency it happily occurred to him to introduce a high 
encomium upon the newspapers generally, and upon several editors, whom he called by 
name, and whom he happened to note among the congregation. The effect was percepti¬ 
ble immediately. Several reporters in the gallery gave audible kicks of commendation; 
and at the sound of their patronymics, and at the mention of their respective journals, the 
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aforesaid editors roused from their momentary nap and blushed. One or two gazed fiercely 
on the chandelier; some closed their eyes hard, as if to caulk up the passage of any stray 
tears; and others, with lips austerely compressed, looked frowningly at the speaker, as if to 
say, * Pour on! we can endure!’ The final result of this manoeuvre was, that all the news¬ 
papers, on the day after the oration, praised h beyond measure. They said it was * a bril¬ 
liant efibrt,' a ‘ masterly development‘ set things in a new light ;* ‘ contained sound phi¬ 
losophy‘ ought to be read by every child in the country ;* was ‘ an indispensable addition 
to literature,’ etc. So much enlogy had its efl!ect: the oration wras bought, read, and talked 
of; Smith was invited forthwith to sit for his bust, and a Sunday paper contained a pa¬ 
rallel between Smith and Demosthenes, signed ‘ Plutarohus Juvenis.’ Acting upon 
this experience, the ingenius Smith, who was then pregnant with a volume of poems, in¬ 
serted therein a sonnet upon ‘ Virtue,’ which, among sundry great exemplars of virtue, such 
as Cato, Hampden, Trajan and others, instanced, in a modest way, the name of Jones, a 
famous writer in the * North American.’ Jones, of course, gave SMitH a handsome ‘ puflT 
in the next number; and from an accidental conjunction between these two literary orbs, 
at the house of the celebrated Babcock, arose the first idea of the regular organization of 
this mighty engine of modem taste.’ « 

Such will serve for a present sketch of this Society’s commencement We trust to be 
enabled from time to time to note its proceedings, and those of its * branches.^ 


Rank to the Deserving : Steam-Engineers. — Have yoif never thought, reader, while 
voyaging in one of our princely Hudson steamers, and in a moment of abstraction, watch¬ 
ing the engineer, who, silent and thoughtful, directed the complicated powers that swept 
you onward; have you never thought how much you owed to the man who, under Provi¬ 
dence, hold your life in his hand ? We have, many and many a time; and it is for this reason 
that we welcome the ensuing passage from the communication of a correspondent, who is 
fruniliar with the subject on which he treats, and commend to our readers the plan which he 
sets forth, and which we hope may nut altogether escape the notice of our government: * The 
compensation allowed to engineers on board of steam-boats, and their responsibility, are 
greatly disproportioned to the rank awarded to them. Every man, on going on board a 
steamer, finds his attention drawn to the captain. Few, if any, inquire afler or even notice 
the engineer. This important officer has no distinctive badge, nor is there any thing in 
his appearance to distinguish him from any working-hand about the deck. You are not 
permitted to see the man at table who has the safety of every one on board in his care; 
DOT have you any evidence of his qualifications, until your passage is made: then you may 
adopt the old saw, * It is a good bridge that carries us safe over.’ To draw public atten¬ 
tion to this useful but neglected class, it needs only that we look at the number of steam- 
vessels employed in the naval, revenue, and merchant service, and in the various coast¬ 
wise and transportation lines of the United States. The inquiry naturally arises, * How 
are these engineers educated and qualified for their important duties!’ and what 
guarantee have the public of their fitness! To satisfy the public mind; to insure 
safety, and the efficiency of engineers; to prevent the frequent and appaling acci¬ 
dents which take place, are surely matters worthy of grave consideration. I ventured 
to suggest, in the plan to which I have referred, that four great work-shops, or fac¬ 
tories, should bo established by government, to be located at Pittsburgh, Ncw-York, Boston 
and Charleston, South Carolina. The Government has already in its employment compe¬ 
tent persons to take charge of these establishments. The mode of admission to them of 
youths of a proper age, sufficiently educated in the elementary branches, might be the same 
as that adopted at West-Point A longer time would be required to teach them practically 
the construction of steam-engines, and the science applicable to their profession. They 
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should be allowed a small compensation during their course, and their time should be 
divided between their work and studies, so as to permit them to graduate at the age of 
twenty-one. A suitable undress-uniform should be allowed to be worn during the hours 
of relaxation and study. Frequent inspections should be made, to insure cleanliness, good 
habits, and regard to character. Graduates should be commissioned as steam-engineers, 
or assistant steam-engineers, according to merit; assistant steam-engineers to be permitted 
a second examination, afler a certain period; then to be promoted or not, as their qualifica¬ 
tions might warrant. When employed by the government, a certain fixed pay should be 
allowed to each rank, and the uniform to be worn; when not employed by the government, 
an undress to be worn, and the commission to be retained, but no pay, except such as may be 
received from private employment. All persons holding the commission of steam-engineers, 
or assistant steam-engineers, to be subject to arrest for improper conduct; to be tried by a 
court-martial composed of steam engineers; and the decision of the court, when approved 
by the President of the United Stales, to be final. In case of accidents happening to the 
machinery of a steam-boat, by which a loss of life or property is sustained, a court of in¬ 
quiry may be demanded by the steam-engineer or assistant steam-engineer, who had charge 
at the time of the accident. The court of inquiry may acquit, or recommend that the case 
be referred to a court-martial. Should no court be demanded by the steam-engineer or 
assistant steam engineer, so in charge, the United States* marshal, in W'hose district the 
accident happened^ may cause him to be arrested, by application to the officer command¬ 
ing the nearest naval station. It is believed that a lack of competency has been the source 
of most of the steam-boat accidents which have happened in our waters; and that they 
may be provided against by enhancing the pride and elevating the standing of engineers. 
It is not doubted that very many of those now in charge of steam-engines would be found 
amply competent to discharge their trusts: all such should be permitted to apply for an ex¬ 
amination ; and if it should prove satisfactory to the autliorized examiners, belonging to 
either of the United States* steam-engine factories, tliey should be commissioned in like 
manner with those who may regularly graduate. 


Book-Keefinq, or the Rich Man in spite of Himself.—We are indebted to a 
fnend for the following authentic anecdote of an old New-York merchant, whose name, 
were we permitted to mention it, would sound familiarly in the ears of many of our me¬ 
tropolitan readers: ‘ In old times it was the custom of the merchants of the City of New- 
York to keep their accounts in pounds shillings and pence currency. About fifty years ago, 
a frugal, industrious Scotch merchant, well known to the then small mercantile community 
of this city, had by dint of fortunate commercial adventure and economy been enabled 
to save something like four thousand pounds; a considerable sum of moneys at that period, 
and one which secured to its poasessor a degree of enviable independence. His places of 
business and residence were, as was customary at that lime, under the same roof. He 
had a clerk in his employment whose reputation as an accountant inspired the utmost con¬ 
fidence of his master, whose frugal habits he emulated with the true spirit and feeling of 
a genuine Caledonian. It was usual for the accountant to make an annual balance-sheet, 
for the inspection of his master, in order tliat he might see what had been the profits of his 
business for the past year. On this occasion the balance-sheet showed to the credit of the 
business six thousand pounds, which somewhat astonished the incredulous merchant. * It 
canna’ be,* said he; ‘ye bod better count up agen. I dinna think 1 ha* had sae profitable 
a beesness as this represents.’ The clerk with his usual patience reexamined the statement, 
and declared that it was ‘ a* right,’ and that he was willing to wager his salary upon its cor¬ 
rectness. The somewhat puzzled merchant scratched his head with surprise, and commen¬ 
ced adding up both sides of the account for himself. It proved right. * 1 did na’ think,’said 
he, ‘ that 1 was worth over four thousand pounds; but ye ha’ made me a much richer man. 
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Wcel, weel, I may ha’ been mair successful than 1 had tlio’t, and I ’ll na quarrel wi’ mysel* 
for beinj; worth sax thousand instead.’ At early camlle-liglit the store was regularly closed 
by the faithful accountant; and as soon as he had gone, the so rely-perplexed and incredu¬ 
lous merchant commenced the painful task of going over and examining all the accounts 
for himself. Night after night did he labor in his solitary counting-house alone, to look 
for the error; but every examination contirmed the correctness of the clerk, until the old 
Scotchman began to believe it possible that he was really worth‘sax thousand poonds.* 
Stimulated by this addition to his wealth, he soon felt a desire to improve the condition of 
his household; and with that view, made purchases of new furniture, carpets, and other 
elegancies, consistent with the position of a man possessing the large fortune of six thousand 
pounds. Painters and carpenters were set to work to tear down and build up ; and in a 
short time the gloomy-looking residence in Stone-street w'as renovated to such a degree 
as to attract the curiosity and envy of all his neighbors. The doubts of the old man how¬ 
ever would still obtrude themselves upon his mind; and he determined once more to make 
a thorough examination of his accounts. On a dark and stormy night, he commenced his 
labors, with the ()atient investigating spirit of a man determined to probe the matter to the 
very bottom. It was past the hour of midnight, yet he had not been able to detect a single 
error; but still he went on. His heart beat high with hope, for he had nearly reached the 
end of his labor. A quick suspicion seized his mind as to one item in the account. £ 0 - 
rtka! He had found it! With the frenzy of a madman, he drew his broad-brimmed 
while hat over his eyes, and rushed into the street. The rain and storm were nothing to 
him. He hurried to the residence of his clerk, in Wall-street; reached the door, and 
seized the handle of the huge knocker, with which he rapped until the neighborhood was 
aroa«ed with the ‘ loud alarum.* The unfortunate clerk poked his night-cap out of an upper 
window, and demanded : ‘ Wha’s there ?* ‘ It's me, you dom scoondrel!’ said the fren¬ 
zied merchant; ‘ ye’ve added up the year of our Laird among the poonds !* Such was the 
fact. The addition of the year of our Lord among the items had sw-elled the fortune of 
the merchant some two thousand pounds beyond its actual amount. 


The late Matthew C. Field: ‘Phazma’ at Niagara. —We cannot resist the in¬ 
clination to lay before our readers the following passages from a letter addressed to the 
Editor, by Mr. Jamieson, a gentleman whose rare powers as an original dramatic actor 
have made him very favorably known to the theatre-going communities of our sister-cities. 
To our conception, the details which ensue have about them something inexpressibly 
touching: ‘ So that gifted spirit. Mat. Field, has gone! Poor fellow ! We were boys to¬ 
gether, and close friends until manhood, at about which time we 8ej'>arated,and set out on 
different roads through life. I had not seen him for some ten years, until his late visit to 
the East, when he called upon me at my lodgings in Buffalo. Early one morning a 8e^ 
vant announced to me that a gentleman below’ desired to see me, I was somewliat sur¬ 
prised at so early a visit from a stranger; and with not a little curiosity, I hastened down 
stairs, where 1 found the gentleman, who seemed studiously bent upon receiving me with 
the ‘ full front of his back.’ Fancying this greeting somewhat mysterious, I ventured to ask 
his business. HLs reply embodied certain phrases which reminded me of boyhood ; yet his 
figure and voice seemed strange to me. I tried to catch a glimpse of his face, which be still 
kept averted. After a few moments, however, he turned toward me, seized my hand with 
the warm grasp of an old friend, and laughed right heartily at my quandary. Poor fellow! 
the jMea'sant surprise he had anticipated, entirely failed. I did not recognize him, even 
then, nor indeed until he was about to tell me his name, so utterly changed was he. Di«" 
ease had wasted him to a mere shadow, and his short and painful respiration was a sure 
prognostic of what w’as soon to come to pa^. He told me he was on his wray to Boston, for 
hit health, and was desirous of arriving there as soon as possible. He had promised his 
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brother, however, when he left St. Louis, that he would certainly stop on the way, to view 
the Falls of Niagara, which he had never yet visited. ‘ But,’ said he, ‘ I am very feeble, 
as you see; and having no friend with me, I should only be melancholy there, and unable 
to bear the fatigue of ascending and descending the numberless stairw'ays. I shall post¬ 
pone my visit, therefore, until ray return, when I hope my health may be improved.* I re¬ 
marked that I had no engagement for that day, nor the next, and that I would gladly ac¬ 
company him to the Falls; that if he thought he could undergo half the labor of the neces¬ 
sary walking and climbing, I would take the other half of lus fatigue upon myself. He 
was delighted with the proposal; and we immediately repaired to the boat, where we 
talked over‘old times,’ until we arrived at that wonderful spot, where, to use the words of 
Red Jacket,’ * the Great Spirit had cut the throats of the Lakes, to spoil the fishing- 
grounds of the Potawattamies!’ Poor Mat. was greatly fatigued with walking from the 
cars; and after resting and refreshing ourselves at the Clifton-House, I gave him ray arm, 
and with an occasional pause to breathe and rest, we reached the river below; where, 
■eating himself upon a rock, he remained for some time, gazing in silence at the ‘ hell of 
waters.’ Desirous of learning his first impression of that vast scene of sublimity, I W’as 
about to question him for that purpose; but I was restrained, by observing tears coursing 
one after another down his wasted cheek. Whether he was melted thus by contemplating 
the awful spectacle before him, or whether his emotion was produced by moralizing on its 
resistless might and majesty, in comparison with his own tottering form, 1 know not; but I 
think it was the latter. 

* He broke the silence himself, by remarking: ‘George, you know my ancient predilec¬ 
tion for the W'ater. There is a very inviting little pool, enclosed by rocks, and 1 shall make 
free with it;’ which he did, and seemed greatly refreshed after it. We then wandered 
about, ascending and descending slg^r-cases; pausing here to rest, and there to lake obser¬ 
vations, until it was nearly dark, when we stopped at the Museum, the proprietor of which 
we somewhat puzzled, by requesting him to furnish us with a bed for the night, at the 
other branch of his ‘ Curiosity Shop,’ near Table-Rock. Whether he suspected us of 
being thieves or murderers, seeking a place of concealment, I know not; but he certainly 
eyed us very suspiciously; and then remarked, that ‘ nobody ever slept there; but,’ con¬ 
tinued he, pointing toward the Clifton-House, ‘ you can obtain good beds and accommoda¬ 
tions there.’ His uneasiness was somewhat removed, when we informed him that we 
preferred to be away from society and near the cataract, that we might enjoy the night by 
ourselves. He at once agreed to prepare a bed for us, where we wished it, upon the floor, 
near the door which looks out upon the Falls; and then gave orders for our supper. By 
this time his doubts and fears, growing out of our strange request, were entirely dLspelled, 
and he became very agreeable and hospitable. No sooner, however, had this pleasant 
state of affairs been brought about, than poor 3Iat., with a desire of becoming more inti¬ 
mate with our host, threw him into his former stale of unea'^iness, by remarking to him, in 
a very mysterious and somewhat confidential manner: ‘Now, landlord, 1 presume you 
have no idea whom you have in your house ?’ ‘ No,* replied the host, with an attempt at 
courtesy, in which his fonner suspicions were very discernible; ‘ I certainly have not that 
pleasure ;’ but the quick glance from the corners of his eyes, as they turned, without moving 
his head, from Mat. to myself, betrayed a strong desire that the mystery should be solved 
at once. ‘ Well then,’ resumed Field, in the same mysterious manner, ‘ in me, Sir, you 
behold Phazma !’ * Ah ! ’um!’ said the landlord, partly to himself and partly to us : and, 
evidently very much in the dark, he cast his eye toward the little rotunda, of which the 
mysterious name seemed to n mind him, and in the same puzzled manner, added: ^Vh ! 

ah! ’um! ah! ’um! Phantasma- V ‘No,* interrupted Mat., smothering a laugh; 

‘ Phazma.* ‘Yes, yes,’ said the host, ‘ Phazma ;* and then lo<»ked inquiringly up, as if to 
intimate that he should be extremely obliged for the sirname. Mat., observing this, added, 

* Phazma Reveille !’ This completed the man s bewilderment, and nothing short of a 
sudden performance of that martial call could have waked him from his reverie. At 
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length, as if he had been studying to render an answer to a coniindnim, he seemed, with 
great reluctance, to * give it up.* * This,* remarked Mat., observ ing the host eyeing me 
inquiringly, ‘ is a person of whom you have often heard ; this is the celebrated actor, Jen¬ 
kins.* ‘Ah!’ replied the landlord, looking up brightly, and repeating the name; ‘ah! 
yes; I have heard that name before.* He gave us a very good supper, and then conducted 
us to where we were to lodge; and after very kindly warning us to be careful in walking 
about the edge of the precipice, he bade us good night, and left us. 

* We slept but Utile during the night. Poor Field was feverish and restless, and fre¬ 
quently left the house to contemplate the scene. I therefore abandoned the bed entirely, 
and kept my eye upon him, fearful lest he might forget the landlord’s injunctions. He had 
been standing at qne time for nearly half an hour in the same spot, in silent meditation, 
when he suddenly turned, and addressed me in language which struck me so forcibly at 
the time as being so peculiarly poetical, and so entirely original, that I resolved to remem¬ 
ber it. The night had been foggy, but the vapor was now slowly clearing away, and 
here and there the stars came peeping out one by one, faintly revealing surrounding objects. 
‘ Look !* said he, as well as I can remember his words, ‘ look around, and take in all that 
meets your eye, and see if you cannot imagine each object a living thing, and all disposed 
in different attitudes upon the dreadful brink; some gazing into the abyss, in fearful silence 
and death-like stillness, as if they knew that a step would plunge them down headlong; 
some seem like groups of giants, struggling to force each other over the abyss; some appear to 
be holding with the grasp of death a friend who has lost his balance ; others seem kneeling, 
as if in prayer. Those small trees that lean over the precipice,resemble so many men bent 
upon self-destruction, and just in the act of springing over; and hark ! can’t you hear, in 
the rumbling of the waters below, the groans and howls of thousands already dashed on 
the shore of eternity! And see above! the stars are winking, as if to caution each other 
to be wary, lest they too lose their hold, and fall extinguished in the mighty pool below! 
But look! George, look! where the moon bursts forth, and smiles good-naturedly at their 
fear, as she sails onward toward them; throwing her rays across the silver spray, and 
making the fearful chasm beautiful with a thousand arches of brilliant colors !* 

* In this way we passed the time until moniing, when we repaired to the Museum, and 
were very kindly received by our host ‘ I hope,’ said that gentleman, addressing Mat., ‘ I 
hope, Mr. Rsverik, that you have enjoyed a plca.«ant night; and you also, Mr. Jenkins.’ 
We assured him that we had pa.ssed the time most agreeably; and after partaking of an 
excellent breakfast, we bade him good-bye, and crossed over to the American side, where 
we wandered about until the time came for the cars to start The distance was short; 
and being deeply engaged in conversation, we w'ere surprised when we found ourselves in 
BuffiUo. I endeavored to persuade Mat. to remain until the next day; but as he tvas im¬ 
patient to get to Boston, I accompanied him to the cars for Albany. As he was about to 
start, he took my hand, and asked me if I thought we should ever meet again ? I told him 
I sincerely hoped so; although scmethvig whisiiered me, ‘That hope will never be real¬ 
ized.* With much emotion, he prewed my hand, sobbed ‘ God bless you! God bless you !* 
when the cars hurried him from my sight — forever!’ The New-Orleans ^ Picayuru^ 
daily journal, of which Mr. Field was for many years an awoclate-editor, says of him; 
* Few others have we known in our lives possessing more of those traits which bespeak 
nobility of nature and capacity of intellect, with lew blemishes of manner or habit to de¬ 
tract from or disfigure them. He was a poet without pretension ; a polished prose writer 
without pedantry; a social companion without guile, and a firm friend without deceit 
His tnind held mastery over the realms of metaphysical imagination, but was incapable of 
being swayed by a single sordid thought He was comparatively ignorant of the common¬ 
place business of every-day life. In brief, he was ‘in wit a man, in simplicity a child.* 
With things that were ‘ of the earth, earthy’ he in life had little sympathy; and in death 
his body was consigned to the ocean: may his spirit have found admission into heaven!* 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — We beg leave to intimate, once for 
all, that we decline any and all discussion of the unhappy circumstances which have so 
violently agitated the Church and the community, during the last three months. We have 
no less than eight communications upon this prolific theme, all of which, by the time these 
sentences come before their authors, will have been returned to them. Some of these treat 
the matter with ridicule; some with defensive arguments; some with unchristian violence 
of denunciation. One, which proceeds evidently from a very ‘ free-thinker,’ commences 
with : ‘What a horrible pair of spectacles do we see in the degraded brother-bishops of 
New-York and Pennsylvania! And yet these are the men who stand at the ‘head of the 
Church,’ and ‘ deal damnation round the land’ upon their fellow men, who would disdain 
to enact before high heaven the deeds which have made them infamous : 

‘ ‘God knows 1 ’m not the thing I should be, 

Nor am I even the thing 1 could be, 

But twenty times 1 rather would bo 
A doubter clean. 

That under gospel colors hid be, 

Just for a screen.” 

Another denounces the entire proceedings of the Court of Bishops as ‘ a solemn farce ;* 
proclaims the whole aflair to be a ‘ clear case of conspiracy’ to depose the Bishop, because 
of the part he thought it his Christian duty to take in the Cary ordination ;’ and visits up¬ 
on Rev. Paul Trapier, of South Carolina, tho most withering sarcasm, for his ‘ pfiicious 
interference with matters out of his own diocesehis ‘ voluntary service as an industrious 
and persevering informer;’ and the ‘transparent cloak of hypocrisy with which he has 
vainly endeavored to cover his holy malignity toward a p«jrsecuted prelate.’ With these 
two ‘ samples* of the communications we have received upon this much agitated subject, 
we dismiss the matter en/irc/y from our pages. W’e have not read, we shall not read, the 
voluminous testimony published by the Messrs. Appleton. Our own humble opinion could 
weigh but little in the scale. Guilt may be clearly established; yet we choose rather to 
remarher the erring Bishop, as we have often encountered him in society, public and pri¬ 
vate, as a polished gentleman, of pleasant, unafft'Cted converse, singular amenity of man¬ 
ner, with a face in which benignity seemed the reigning expression. ... * The Aristi- 
deauy a new magazine, (which we have not had the pleasure to receive, let us add, ‘in 
passing,*) edited by Thomas Dunn English, Esq., has among its papers one devoted to a 
cutting review of Mr. George Jones’ literary prf)ductions. This is cruel treatment of the 
‘Great American Tragedian,* who is reflecting so much honor upon his birth-place and 
brightness upon his original obscurity. Whatever may be Mr. Jones’ faults, it cannot be 
denied that he ‘ did the handsome thing’ by Siiakspeare. That very clever writer was 
sinking into general decadence, when Mr. Jones proceeded to Straiford-upon-Avoii, ‘ with¬ 
out regard to expense,’ and delivered an oration ujion his literaiy merits, which brought 
him once more into public notice. The ‘ myriad-minded’ was himself again. ‘ All honor,* 
therefore, to Messrs. Jones and Shakspeare ! Par ndbile fratrum ! • • - Wl have been 
very much interested in the perusal of the leading paper in the last number of Frazer’s 
Magazine, entitled ‘ A Walk from London to Fulham^* wdth pictorial ‘ illustrations* of all 
the note-worthy objects on the way. Among them Is the house, Number Twenty-two, 
Hans Place, Sloape-street, the residence, at different picriods, of Lady Caroline 
Miss Mitford, Lady Bulwer, and Miss Landon. The artist has given us a sketch of 
‘ L. E. E’s’ attic, a homely-lotiking, almost uncomfortable room, fronting the street, con¬ 
taining * a simple white bed, a dressing-table, upon which was a w’riting-desk, heaped with 
papers and other literary lumber.* From that same writing-desk came many friendly let¬ 
ters to us, across the water, and still more to the late ‘ W. G. C.’ From one of these lat¬ 
ter, now lying before us, we venture to extract a few sentences; ‘ I should have wanted 
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courage to address you, much as I wish to ofier you my thanks, had not Mr. Jerdan en¬ 
couraged me to write, by saying I might be his secretary, and in his name express how 
much he was obliged by your communications. Both were at once published in the * Lite¬ 
rary Gazette ;* and Mr. Jerdan desires to express his kindest acknowledgments, and sense 
of the beauty of the poems themselves. The reason why so much less poetry is now pub¬ 
lished in the ‘ Literary Gazette* than formerly, is, that from its immense circulation, the 
mass of intelligence which crowds its columns u often of a nature to lose its interest, unless 
communicated at once; while the great number of new books, and the variety of proceed¬ 
ings of literary societies to be reported, leave every day less room for original composition. 
But 1 am particularly desired to state, that your communications will always be most grate¬ 
fully received and appropriated.’ * May I now be permitted to say a few words for my¬ 
self? I am indebted to you for some of the most unmixed pleasure I have ever known. 
Will you believe me when 1 say, that vanity was the very last feeling called up in my 
mind by Mr. Greenleaf Whittier’s beautiful lines! If any thing on earth can realize 
that glory wliich is to a poet its own exceeding great reward, it is the fame that comes 
from afiur, when song has gone over the waters like the dove, and like that dove brought 
home its own sign of life and beauty. Will you both accept and offer my cordial thanks ? 
I have lately had the honor of an introduction to your consul, Mr. Washington Irving, 
who kindly said I might send any letters to you through him.’ Poor ‘ L. E. L.!’ What a 
sad fate was her’s, a comparatively little while after this letter was penned ! Her hus¬ 
band, Mr. M’Lean, at the time of her death Governor of Cape Coast Castle, is at pre¬ 
sent, or was very recently, in the United States. *1110 author of an article in a late 
English journal, entitled * Literary Retrospect of the Departed Great,’ gives the following 
sketch of Miss Landon’s personal appearance: * I had left college, when fate introduced 
mo to Miss Landon. I can recollect her when she lived in Sloane-street with her grand¬ 
mother ; indeed, I remember her before that time. I recall her exactly: short, not slight, 
with a most blooming, glowing complexion, beautiful teeth, expression; everything but 
features; that is, the features were insignificant; they were not unpleasing. She could 
not have been above eighteen, but she had a fashion of wearing a fanciful little cap on the 
top of her head, and that suited her exactly. It was an eccentric appearance that she 
made. She dressed then upon an idea: a sweeter voice I never heard; I mean in speak¬ 
ing. I do not believe that she sang, or that she had any knowledge of music. She had 
an inborn courtesy of manner that flattered you, whether she wished it or not; a warm, 
excitable nature.’ • • • We should like exceedingly to know, how any metropolitan 
bachelor, esteeming himself a man of sense, can reconcile it to his conscience to remain in 
his state of single wretchedness, after the display of fair forms, sparkUng eyes, and glowing 
faces, which must have entranced him at the delightful Bachelor'$ Ball, lately gpven (with 
consummate elegance and taste) at the Astor-House. We should like to know! Oh! ye 
hard-hearted, incorrigible, dim-eyed individuals! think of your unfortunate condition, while 
you examine this little picture of the blessings that might be yours: * Happy you who, 
warm in the snuggery of domestic life, rise from your comfortable fire-side after your 
hearty breakfast, and proceed, light-hearted, to your daily task, returning thence in the 
sure and certain hope of as hearty a dinner, with plenty and to spare ; every little nicety 
of your palate consulted by your careful spouse, and all the appliances and means to boot 
to make your meal nourishing, palatable, and pleasant. You expand, you chirp, cricket¬ 
like, about your own Are-side: your heart is glad, as your children welcome you with 
shouts of irrepressible delight; the silent household ministering of your wife is a secret joy; 
the face of your seiAont is radiant with kindness toward you; your dog insists upon ex¬ 
changing caresses; even grimalkin, purring, expresses her delight that you are come; in¬ 
animate things, long sacred to your use, are pleasant in your eyes: looking triumphantly 
round your little realm of home, you behold a Utousand objects, trivial yet familiar, that re¬ 
call pleasant memories of the past’ Do none of these things move ye, unhappy ofl&pring of 
obstinate infatuation ? Listen then to a * Poetical Epistle' Arom our esteemed correspondent 
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* J. G. S.* of Vermont, to a bachelor fHend of hw, urging him to enter at once into the 
connubial state, and enjoy what Yellowfldsr terms the *pure pleshurs of Hyming.* 
He has tried * getting married,* he writes; has found it * the sovereign’st thing in creation,’ 
and not a bit * over-done’ by the poets: 


Don't tell me you * haven't got time,* 

That other things claim your attention; 
There's not the least reason or rhyme 
In the wisest excuse you can mention t 
Do n’t tell me about' other fish,' 

F<mr duty is done when you buf 'em; 

And you never will relish the dish, 

Unless you've a woesoM to' fry 'em.' 

You may dream of poetical llune, 

But the story may chance to miscarry; 
The best way of seeing one's name 
To posterity, Chari.X 8 , is to marry. 

And here I am willing to own 
(After soberly thinking upon it,) 

I'd very much rather be known 
Through a beautiAil son, than a sonnet 

Do n't be flrightened at querulous stories 
By gossiping grumblers related. 

Who argue that marriage a bore is. 

Because they've known people mis-matad. 
Such fellows, if they had their pleasure. 
Because sodm 'bad bargains' are made 
Would propose, as a sensible measure, 

To lay an embargo on trade 1 

Then, CiLULLss, bid your doubting good bye, 
And dismiss all fantastic alarms; 

IH be sworn you've a girl in your eye 
That you ousht to have had in your arms i 
Smne bMutiAil maiden, Gtoo bless her! 

Unencumbered with pride or with pelf, 

Of every true charm the possessor. 

And given to no fault but yours^ 

To procrastination be deaf! 

(A caution which came fW>m above,) 

The scoundrel's not only ' the Thief 
Of Time,' but of Beauty and Love. 

Then delay not one moment to win 
A prize that is truly worth winning; 
Celibacy, Chaklks, is a sin. 

And ^ly prolific of sinning. 


I could give yon a bushel of reasons 
For choosing the ‘double estate;' 

It agrees with ail climates and seasons, 
Thongh it may be adopted too late. 

To one's parents 'tis (gratefully) due; 

Just think what a terrible thing 
T would have been. Sir, for me and for you, ' 
If tmrs had neglected the * ring!' 

Then there's the economy (clear 
By poetical algebra shown;) 

If ^nr wife has a ‘ grief or a ' fear,' 

One half, by the law, is your own. 

And as to the 'joys,' by division 
They somehow are doubled, 't is said; 
(Though I never eotdd see the addition 
Quite plain in the item Of bread!) 

Remember I do net pretend 
There *s anything ' j^rfect’ about it. 

But this 1 ’ll maintain to the end. 

Life's very sm-perfect without iL 
Tis not that there's 'poetry* iu it, 

(As doubtless there may be to those 
Who know bow to find and to spin it,) 

But 111 warrant you ' excellent proee.* 

Do n't search fbr an * angel* a minute. 

For suppose you succeed in the sequel, 
AAer all, the deuce would be in it. 

For the match would be highly unequal x 
The angels, it must be confessed. 

In tku world are rather uncommon. 

And allow me, dear CharlkS, to suggest. 

Yon 'll be better content with a ssoeum. 


Then, Chabxks, be persuaded to wed; 

For a sensible fellow like you. 

It is high time to think of a bed 
And a board, and ' fixins’ for two. 

Do n't think about' something else' first, 
A poet almost 'in the sere!' 

A * Major!' — and not married yet I 
You should do ' nothing else' for a year! 


It gives us pleasure to record continued and liberal accessions to our subscription-books. 
The unremitting labor of an Editoa becomes a delight^ when he is made thus agreeably to 
feel that his exertions are not permitted to pass unrewarded. There is a reciprocity about 
it, which gives the strongest of impulses. And it is a reciprocity, moreover, which an 
E^itoe, fitithful to his trust, has a right to demand at the hands of the public. * Consider,’ 
says a felicitous essayist* in the pages of a contemporary,' consider of what a good Maga^ 
zine is capable, or a weekly review, or a newspaper. We read a passage of it in the 
morning, for instance, while the cloth is laid for break&st, or in some interval that would 
probably be otherwise employed in impadanoe, and it gives tone to the mind all the day. 
It sets us above the low and frivolous; and if the passage is pleasantly stated, as it ought to 
be, imparts a relish to our words and thoughts. There is a great deal in having the soul 
wound up for the day, as poor Loan Ogiabbt says of his body and his cordials, in the play. 
We cannot well do a mean action with the melody of Milton or of Keats ringing in oar 
ears; or a foolish one after a satirical rhyme or two of Hudibeas or Pope ; or a malevo- 


* Mb- E. a. DuTcnNCX, in the 'American Review.' 
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lent one after a glimpse of the Man of Feeling ; or an inditlerent one, stung by the earn¬ 
estness of Carlyle; or a despondent one, magnetized by the humanity of Suakspeare, 
the all-in-all of the rest. These are the great reservoirs from which the miscellaneous 
w^rite^, like the water-carrier of the East, draws refreshment and bears it to the thirsty 
multitude of the city, who having neither time nor training to ascend to the fountain, would 
otherwise perish.’ • • • Oblige us, reader, by confessing that the following anecdote 
forcibly illUstraU's the power of simple, plaintive music, a theme upon w'hich we have often 
dwell in these pages. Would that we could relate it to you in the inimitable manner of our 

friend B-: if w'e couldj by the by, the manner would n*t be inimitable; Some years 

since, a well-known military gentleman and musical amateur of Philadelphia, being on a 
visit to his numerous friends in Gotham, was delighted to encounter here the band of the 
far-famed Frank Johnson. He forthwith engaged the ‘ colored troupe* to accompany 
him, together with two or three vocalists, on the following evening, on a serenading tour 
to the residences of his distinguished friends, in various quarters of the town. They every 
where met with the most rapturous reception, and were often invited in, to partake of the 
hospitalities of the families whom they serenaded. Between two and three o’clock in the 
morning, they arrived opposite to the residence (as they supposed) of a most lovely lady, to 
whom the leader of the serenade-movement had well nigh lost his heart, upon a very 
ca.sual acquaintance. Here was poim;d forth the wealth of their instrumental and vocal 
powers. But not the slightest sign of appreciation or approbation was manifested; all was 
silence; no outward blind rattled, no inner curtain rustled. At length, while the prime 
mover of the entertainment was singing in a most tender style the closing stanza of ‘ Horae, 
sweet Home,’a light suddenly gleamed through the fan-lights of the entry; steps were 
heard approaching; the door was unbolted, and a cadaverous ‘male human,’ in night- 
gow'n and night-cap, the latter surmounted by a broad-brimmed Quaker hat, stepped out 
upon the door-stone, and holding the candle above his head, that he might belter survey 
the rather ‘ mixed’ comjiany of perfonners, addressed the last singer with: ‘ Friend, thee 
seems to think there is no place like home — like thy ‘ sweet, sweet home,’ I think thee said: 
now, why doesnU thee go to thy home? Thee surely is not wanted here —neither thee 
nor thy friends!’ — and the door was closed behind the speaker. Perhaps no wetter blanket 
ever enveloped a ‘ water-cure’ subject at Graffenburgh, than was felt to come down upon 
that corps of musicians and their employer, when the white skirts of that vanishing Quaker 
disappeared along the hall. • • • As we write (it is twelve at night,) there prevails with¬ 
out one of those February snow-storms that are of so marked a character as never to task 
the memory of the ‘ Oldest Inhabitant.’ Truly of such it may be averred, they are not 
easily forgotten. Eleven years ago, we well remember, a ‘ like molestation of the enchaf^ 
elements’ occurred. But the present demands all our attention. Hark to the snow hissing 
against the window-panes; to the ‘ roaring wind that roars far off,’ for the most part, but 
that nowand then ‘ comes anear’ with a ‘ sough' that makes you shudder,and to the ear of 
the listener ‘ blazes’ its way upon clattering window-shutters along the stonny street, as the 
Indian ‘blazes’ upon the forest-trees his pathway through the wilderness! How at tliis 
moment the floods of Long-Island Sound ‘ clap their hands I’ How the breakers roar at 
Sandy-Hook! How they tumble and foam and dash at the ‘ Long-Branch’ of the high 
Jersey-coast! God help the brave mariners on our shores to-night! — and.Heaven defend 
the poor and destitute, in this va.«t wildenie8.s of human dwellings, over whom the Storm 
Spirit now sails with dtusky wing ! Children of Aflluence! ye have ‘ ta’en too little care 
of this 

O YE ! who, sunk in beds of down, 

Feel not a want but what yourselves create. 

Think for a moment on Ins wr< tclicd fate 
Whom friends nnd fortune quite disown! 

Ill-satisrted keen Nature’s cinm'rous call, 
iSlrctch’d on his straw, he lays hiniself to sleep, 

\\ hilo through the rag;L'fd roof and chinky wall, 

Chill o’er his slumbers piles the drifty heap !* 

To hmidreds in this crowded metropolis to-night there is nothing ideal in this sad picture. 
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Happy they, if, despite the wretchedness of their desolate habitations, a * clear dewy 
heaven of ‘rest that sweetens toil* envelopes them, and fitful glimmerings of cloud- 
skirted dreams !* • • •'^Dickens, in one of his clever sketches, (the story of ‘ Mr. Loose- 
fish,* if we remember rightly,) informs us that the worthy chevalier, when leaving his 
landlady one rooming, remarked, that ever since he had been under her roof she had been 
exceedingly kind to him, and that he would be ^eternally indebted to her* — and he wa^! A 
somewhat similar character is drawn in ‘ Our Next-Door Neighbor* a landlord who, aAer a 
series of disappointments, is at length suited with a lodger who seems ‘a horse of quite another 
color.* He was a tall thin young gentleman, with a profusion of light brown hair, reddish 
whiskers, and a sUghtly'developed moustache. Such insinuating manners, and such de¬ 
lightful address! — so seriously disposed, too! When he first came to look at the lodgings, 
he inquired most particularly whether he was sure to be able to get a seat in the nearest 
church; and when he had agreed to take them, he requested to have a list of the difie- 
rent local charities, as he intended to suh^cribe his mite to the most deserving among them. 
The landlord was delighted. He had got a lodger of just his own way of thinking ; a 
serious, well-disposed man, who abhorred gayety and loved retirement. He pictured in 
imagination a long series of quiet Sundays, on which he and hu lodger would exchange 
mutual civilities and Sunday papers. The serious man arrived, and his luggage was to 
arrive next morning. He borrowed a clean shirt and a prayer-book from his host, request¬ 
ing that he might be called punctually at ten o’clock next morning; not before, as he was 
much fatigued. He uxu called, and did not answer; he was called again, but tliere was 
no reply. The landlord became alarmed, and buret the door open. The serious man had 
locked the do^r, and ‘ bolted* himself. He had left the house mysteriously, carrying with 
him the shirt, the prayer-book, a tea-spoon, and the bed-clolltes! • • • The Latin is 
called a dead language, which is at least true, since the debates have ceased to bo carried 
on through that medium in Hungary. Yet it is still written with purity among a few,' 
though not generally among learned professors. In their desire to be elegant, they cramp 
their styles by a perpetual afiectation of the classical idiom, and laboriously gather into 
a single page the niceties which Cicero would have scattered through a whole essay. 
Examine some of their labored theses, and reduce the whole into ‘ pi,’ and it would amuse 
a learned scholar to see how the types and figures Which have stood up together may 
be quickly decomposed, assorted, and returned to their proper places. Here an admired 
turn of expression reverts to Horace ; there a pleasant quaintness is returned to Sallust ; 
a tough mode of expression, to Persius; a peculiar idiom to one poet, a Doric delicacy to 
another, and so on; until it is evident that the super-elegant work of the profeesor is com¬ 
posed of moveable pieces, which are put together with an appearance of regularity and 
adaptation of the parts, that it seems by no means to be a piece of patch-work. An excel¬ 
lent friend of ours (who is quite right in inferring that ‘ as the lamented Ollapod delighted 
in such exercises, they cannot be uninteresting to hU ‘ severed half,’) has been overhauling 
a correspondence, remarkable for its canine Latinity, which was carried on during his 
school-boy days. It is certainly quite free from the restraint to which we have alluded. 
* My poor friend S. A.,* he writes, ‘now alas! dead and gone, was in the practice of in¬ 
diting multitudes of letters, after the manner of the following, and always with a freedom 
that knew no scruple : 

‘ SeptembrUj die netcio A. D., 1832. 

Emeu! quomodo meipsam exculpabo ob negligentiam meant erga te. Fere quatuordecem dies in- 
terventi sunt ab tempore quo tuam ultimam epistolam recepi et notidum re^ponsi. Vere, mi care — — 
Talde culpandus sum, sed ue puts me hacteous te uefligisse ob inortiam, aut aliam ob rom similem, 
nazn at nuperita uunc cupidissimiis sum Latiu^ respondeudi, sedquamobrera itasileos fui.te certiorem 
ikeere, nunc feetina Tuam et fratris tui epistolam recepemm et respondcre, die eequente, statue* 
rmm sed subitoad pisces exhauriendas vocatus sum. Tuuc me valde fatitratum cholerte pnemonentia 
aut iis aiiquid simile invasit et iterum te neglig^re coactus sum. Tunc fraier mens maeuum in pericu- 
lum incidit morbo quern vocant mcdici Anglice, * Bilious Dysentery.’ Sic vides,quam obrem bactenus 
calamum deposui. Tamen, omnibus curia nunc abeuntibus,fe8tinopristiniim nostrum pactum perficere. 
J>icis, frotrem meum tres dies a mambas tuis meam epistolam retinuisse/ Valde negligens est, et ft 
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unquam iterum sic fareret, caveto,oam postoriores ejus vapulare statui. Tarocu non diu ob ejus ncf- 
ligontiam anxii erimus; nampistor per base duooppida tarn opportune vodit, ut per eum frequentius 
citiusque responderc possimus, ot cum babes ullum tempus ad contereudum et 

-• Ctnthitjs aurem 

Vellit et admoimit * 


turn si vis de quoquo quod venit in mentem. certiorem me Tac. De choler4 multum dicero habeo. 
Horresco referens, sed dicendura est. Duodecim aut quatuordecem mortui sunt et quot morbus in* 
vasit nescio, nam sanitatis recordatores tarn iguavi sunt ut quot perimuut difficile est discere, Ulti- 
mis diebuB septem nulli mortui, qtiamobrem spero morbum nunc evanescere incepisse. Quod dicis 
de Gulielmo Joel priorum temporum negotia vivid^ renovai; et siirgunt ut apparitiones mihi in 
mento forraae eorum qui quondam socii mci fuerunt, viz eorum qui Anglic^* dicuntur, Jo Curry, Nick 
Loquers, Geo. Mebrit, et cetcri qui ‘ Brewer’s Geese’ soiebantur etiam vocari. Sod festinandum 
est mihi ad tincm, nam satis diu jam patientiam tuam fatigavi et nescio si unquam hoc dnire potcris. 
Tempus nunc omnino occupatum variis agendis ad borticulturam pertineudis. Multaflorum semina 
nunc coligenda et igitur per omnem diem mihi hoc facere necesse est quamobrem si uimis brevis esse 
hoec epistola videtur, obsecro to me coudonare. Cito responde, et die cum iterum collegium initurus 
es. Vale!’ 


Beneath is written; ‘ O SrErHANE melius eRset nunquam scribere qu^ro barbara Latini- 
tate uti.* Yet, happy days! The language is chaste enough, and expressive too, to bring back, 
like a pleasant dream,the memory of their joys!* . • • We rejoice to hear that Thomas 
Hood, remarkable no less for his sjiarkling oriifinal humor than for the love of humanity 
which characterizes his writings, has lately been made the recipient of a liberal pension. 
No writer in England better deserved it, for no one has done more for the interests of the 
poor and lowly, than the author of ‘ The Song of the Shirt,* * The Bridge of Sighs,* ‘ The 
Lady’s Dream,* etc. In ail that Hood produces, there is a something that fastens indeli¬ 
bly upon the mind of his readers; and this is an unerring evidence of genius. How much 
verse, miscalled ‘poetry,* is encountered now-a-days, which, to use an old but expressive 
phrase, ‘ passes in at one ear and out at the other V The last effusion of Hood’s pen is 
entitled ‘ The Captain's Cow' a yam told by an old sailor, touching a calm that befel the 
‘ Jolly Planter,* on a voyage from Jamaica. There was not a cat’s-paw of wind; the hands 
were all idle, there being nothing for the crew to do, except to ‘ chew their cuds and rumi¬ 
nate,’ just like the captain’s cow: 


‘ The very poultry in the coop 
Bcean to pass away and droop — 

The cock was first to go I 
And glad we were, on all our part*, 
He used to ilnmp our very hearts 
With such a ropy crow. 

‘But worst it was, we did allow. 

To look upon the captain’s cow. 
That daily seem’d to shrink ; 
Dcprive«l of water, hard or soft. 

For, though we tried her oft and oft, 
The brine she would not drink: 

* But only turn’d her blood-shot eye 
And muzzle up toward the sky. 

And gave a moan of pain, 

A sort of hollow moan and sad, 

As if some brutish thought she had 
To pray to heav’n for rain ; 


I ‘ And sometimes with a steadfast stare 
Kept looking at the empty air. 

As if she saw, beyond, 

' Some meadow in lier native land. 

Where formerly she used to stand 
A-cooliug in the pond. 

‘If 1 had only had a drink 
Of water then. 1 almost think 
She wouhl have had the half; 

But as for John the carpenter, 

He could n’t more have pitied her 
I If he had been her calf. 

I 

‘ So soft of heart he was and kind 
To any creature lame or bliud. 
Unfortunate, or dumb: 

Whereby he made a sort of vow, 

In sympathizing with the cow, 

To give her half his rum.’ 


This oath, by the by, * John the carpenter* faithfully kept; the beast always taking the 
old Jamaica * like a lamb.* At length a breeze springs up, which soon ‘ stiffens to a gale,’ 
and brings the ‘Jolly Planter* to land ; greatly to the edification of the captain *8 cow: 


‘ And was not she a mad-like thing, 
To land again and taste the spring, 
Instead of fiery glass : 

About the verdant meads to scour. 
And snulTthe honey’d cowslip flower. 
And crop the jjuicy grata! 


‘ Whereby she grew as plump and hale 
As any boast that wears a tail. 

Her skin as sleek as silk ; 

And through all parts of Englaud now 
la grown a very' famous cow. 

By giving rum-and-milk!’ 
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Apropos of Hood: he has lately had his * bu’st’ taken by Davis, a celebrated English 
* bu’ster,’ and has given a description of the modus opcrandi^ which we can testify, from 
personal experience, to be exceedingly graphic. He was installed, he tells us, in an elbow- 
chair, surrounded by an assemblage of heads, hard and soft, some of them unfinished 
models of what Beau Brummell would have called * damp strangers,’ tied up in wet 
cloths, from which every moment he expected to hear a sneeze ; and he adds: ‘ The artist, 
after setting up before me what seemed a small mountain of putty, with a bold scoop of his 
thumbs marked out my eyes; next, taking a good pinch of clay (an operation I seemed to 
feel by sympathy) from between my shoulders, clap|)ed me on a rough nose, and then struck 
the surplus material in a large wart on my chest. In short, by similar proceedings, scraping, 
smoothing, dabbing on and taking oflfj at the end of the first sitting, sculptor had made the 
upper half of a mud-doll, the size of life, looking verj' like ‘ the idol of his own circle’ in the 
Cannibal Islands. At subsequent siltings this heathen figure became more and more like 
the or ginal, until finally it put on that striking resemblance which as it were introduces a 
man to himself. This will ‘ come home’ to any one who has ever sat to a sculptor. • • . Wi 
wish that certain of our long-winded ‘ novelists’ and ‘ poets,’ so-called, would perpend the 
following remarks by Leigh Hunt. How true and forceful they are: ‘ Let the discerning 
reader take up any poem, pen in hand, for the purpose of discovering how many words he 
can strike out of it that give him no requisite ideas, no relative ones that he cares for, and 
no reasons for the rhyme beyond its necessity, and he will see what blot and havoc he will 
make in many a production of the day — what marks of its inevitable fate. Bulky authors 
in particular, however safe they may think themselves, would do well to consider what 
parts of their cargo they might dispense with in their proposed voyage down the gulf of 
time; for many a gallant vessel has perished; many a load of words, expected to be in 
eternal demand, gone to join the wrecks of self-love, or rotted in the warehouses of change 
and vicissitude.’ • • • A respected weekly contemporary pays a somewhat dubious 
compliment to a young and gifted American artist. After commending his rustic or do¬ 
mestic sketches, the critic observes: ‘Among hogs^ horses, and oxen, he is completely at 
home.^ Pleasant tribute that, to one’s personal habits! - • • What is Eloquence? 
Demosthenes thought it consisted mainly in ‘ action ;’ but it has been well said, by a clever 
modern essayist, that the great Greek’s advice on this point has tended to make every man 
who happened to have arms to fling about him, or feet to stamp with, imagine himself an 
Artesian well of eloquence. ‘Action! action! action!* What should we think of a 
painter, who upon being asked what were the three great requirements in his art, should 
answer, ‘ Frame! frame! frame!’ Mr. Gough, the popular lecturer on Temperance, 
both in matter and manner exhibits the ingredients of most effective eloquence; and over 
all preside the moving powers. Truth and Feeling. • • • A petition for a grant to 
build a National Kail-Boad, to connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, was recently laid 
before Congress. It Is to run through a gorge in the liocky Mountains, and terminate at 
the mouth of the Columbia River, a distance of over two thousand miles from its com¬ 
mencement, at Lake Michigan. By this conveyance, Canton in China wall be brought 
eight thousand miles nearer to New-York. The ‘ Courier and Enquirer^ daily journal re¬ 
minds us, that in a notice in the Knickerbocker of Parker's ‘ Travels beyond the Rocky 
3Iountains,’ in 1836, we indulged in the following prediction, which excited some comment 
at the time, we remember, as being visionary and improbable. We believed it, however, 
when we wrote it—we arc well nigh confulent of its truth now: 

* Thebk nre no insurmountable harriers to the construction of n rail-road from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. No greater elevations would need to be overcome than have been surmounted on the Portage 
and Ohio Kaii-roud. And the work w ill be accomplislied ! Let the Prediction be marked. Thia 
great chain of communication will yet be made, with links of iron. The treasures of the earth in that 
wide region, are noldestine*! to lie lost. Tlie mouutiiins of coal, the vast meadow-»cas, the fields of salt, 
the Diiglity fore.-ts, with tlieir trees two liuiidred and fifty fi et in lieigiit, the stores of niugnehia, the 
crystulized lakes of valuable sails, these were not formed to be urn mployed and wasted. The reader 
is now living, who will make a rail-road trip across this vast continent. The granite inounlain will 
melt before the hand of euterpriae; valleys will be raised; and the unwearying fire-steed will spout his 
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hot white breath where silence has reigned since the morning hymn of young creation was pealed 
over mountain, flood and field. The mammoth’s boue and the bison’s horn, buried for centuries, 
and long since turned to stone, will he bared to the day by the laborers of the ' Atlantic and Pacific 
Ruil-Road Company rocks which stand now as on the night when Noah’s deluge firstdried, will heave 
beneath the action of * villanous saltpetre;’ and where the prairie stretches away ‘ like the round 
ocean, girdled with the sky,’ with its woofl-fringed streams, its flower-enamelled turf, and its herds of 
startled bulTaloes, shall sweep the long hissing train of cars, crowded with passengers for the Pacific 
sea-board. The very realms of chaos ami old night will be invaded ; w hile in place of the roar of wild 
beasts, or howl of wilder Indians, will bo heard the lowing of herds, the bleating of flocks; the plough 
will cleave the sods of many a rich valley and fruitful hill; while ‘from many a dark bosom shall go 
up the pure prayer to the Great Spi&it.’ 


Our remarks were kindly meanU Contributor M ——, whatever you may think juKt luno. 
Beside, the very style of your objurgatory note justifies our advice. The fault indicated 
is ‘ illustrated’ in the very sentences that deny its existence! We are reminded of a brief 
dialogue we once either saw or heard : ‘Don’t call me ‘Sniit,’ if you please/ said Mr. 
Smith to his German friend. * J call you Smit!* exclaimed the indignant Yarraant; ‘1 
did not call you Smit; I said ‘ Smit, Mr. Smitbut when I said ‘ 6’mtf,’ you to’l I said 
Smit As to ‘ editorial correction,’ it would be a species of ‘ labor de Job,* as the French 
translate Carlyle’s term, ‘job-work.’ The cure must be care. • • • I* the paper on 
the ‘ Manners of the American Congress* we recognize the hand-writing of an Englishman. 
There is much that cannot he denied in what the writer slates, but not more than is con¬ 
tained in the following sketch by one of the most truthful limners of his oum country. 
The pas.«age refers to the British House of Commons: ‘ Take one look around you. The 
body of the house and the side-galleries are full of members, some with their legs on the 
back of the opposite seat; some with theirs stretched out to their utmost length on the 
floor ; some going out, others coming in ; all of them talking, laughing, lounging, coughing, 
oh ! • ing, questioning or groaning; presenting a conglomeration of noise and confusion, to 
be met with in no other place in existence, not even Smithfield on a market-day, ora cock¬ 
pit in its glory.* ‘ Tit for-tat,’in national matters! We hear a rumor that our barbers 
have it in conumiplalion to shave nobody who hails from Great-Britain, until the national 
debt of that country is paid ! • • . A correspondent, who expresses himself pleased with 
the little sketch of ‘ Tico in the Literary Emporium,’ in our January number, promises us 
some arousing pictures of kindred Jeremy Diddlers, who rove ‘ from pole to pole,* vic¬ 
timising mctropolilan barbers and hair-dressers. If his sketch is as well-written as his note 
to the F'DITOR, we shall be glad to receive it, • • • Punch gives us a vivid picture (al¬ 
though the composition is somewhat crowded) of chaos, or that period of the past ‘ when 
the universe was all higgledy-piggledy.* Imagine,’ he says, ’sauce-pans, sea-weed,obe¬ 
lisks and allspice; tomatoes, tomahawks, cataracts and horse-hair; gun-powder, lobster- 
sauce, stalactites and boot-jacks; fire-drakes, whirligigs, squibs, water-spouts and gongs; 
mountains, magpies, earthquakes, oyster patties, spermaceti and thimbles; soap, cerate, 
adamant, granite and tobacco; molasses, maggots, tenter-hooks and tripe ; rocks, glaciers, 
rattle-snakes, tonp, pig-tails, whistle-pipes and thunder; lunatic-asylums, camp-meetings, 
and road bulls ; with hot, cold, moist, dry, sweet, sour, sharp, flat, and all sorts of con¬ 
tending opposites, including several tom-cats, clanging, whizzing, clashing, hissing, flaring, 
spurting, bellowing, and caterwauling; and you will have some faint idea of what chaos 
may have been.* A very common tendency is felicitously hit oflT in the annexed poetical 
* Talk Touching Taxation :* Who has not encountered just such public-spirited politicai 
economists ? 


On the disorder all agreed: 

But how to treat it ? How indeed! 
Some tax must be repealed; but wbatl 
Each had his own suggestion got. 

A Householder, ‘ From Britons’ backs,’ 
Exclaimed, ‘ take off the Window-Tox.* 
* The tax on Malt,’ a Mulster said ; 

A Cotton Lord, ‘ The Tax on Bread;' 

‘ Bread!’ a Tobacconist cried,' stuflT!' 


* Tobacco is the thing — and snnfT.’ 

* Well, Sirs,’ exclaimed an ancient Buck, 
Who still unto his pigtail stuck, 

‘To renovate the constitution, 

To save us from a revolution. 

Credit maintain, recruit finance, 

I And keep us from a war with France, 
j There’s nothing (here his voice rose kHider) 
i Like taking oflf the Tax on Powder I* * 
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The tame amusing journal confirms our own experience, in the following remarks on 
*Camphi7te Reading-Lcanps *The best lamp for a drawing-room is the camphine, as it 

gives the light of twelve candles and the soot of three kitchen-chiraneyH: it also emits a 
perfume equal to Patchouli. It is worthy of the attention of the philanthropists, who take 
such an interest in the blacks; for after a night with the camphine-lamp, a negro, upon 
entering the room, would certainly take every gentleman present to be * a man and a bro- 
tker.* * • • • The ‘ Broadway Journal* administers a wholesome lash to a very ambitions 
and very indifierent volume, entitled * LeUers from a Landscape-Paintery* the labored pen- 
and-ink work of a Mr. Charles Lanman, who is even a worse waiter than painter. Per¬ 
haps, how'ever, the lovers of the * serenely silent art* among our readers may never have 
encountered in any collection of pictures an ‘original Lanman.* If not, we fear they will 
find it difficult to appreciate the force of our comparison. ‘ His remarks on painters,’ says 
the * Journal,* are very inaccurate, or wholly unmeaning, and his descriptions of scenery 
are cold and colorless; they have neither outlines nor filling-up. Every picture that he 
sees is the very best that be has ever seen, and moreover the best, as he verily believes, 
that any body else has ever seen ;* and the same remark is true of his literary criticisms. 
He lauds some very common blank verse of a friend as superior to any thing in the writings 
of a whole cited catalogue of distinguished poets, American and English. Some idea of 
the faithfulness of his descriptions may be gathered from his sketch of a ‘ real scene* in 
Nantucket; the impossibilities of which the editor of the ‘ Journal,* long a resident in that 
island, ‘ shows up’ in a manner irresistibly amusing. The labored didacticism, pumped-up 
feeling, and assumed sentiment of the volume, and what is even more glaring, its frequent 
afiectations of piety, ‘ lugged in by ear and horn,’ are very justly condeinned in the critique 
to which we have referred, and which may be found in the seventh number of the ‘Jour¬ 
nal,’which has (mistakenly, we think) deemed the volume worthy of elaborate judg¬ 
ment. • • • Mr. ‘ Chawls Yellow PLUSH,* in one of his inimitable chapters, speaks 
rather lightly, as it seems to us, of a personal indignity which was once ofi^red him by 
honrable gent,’ who caught him doing something in his private apartment which offended 
him: ‘Gitout. Sir!* says he, as fierce as posbil; and I feltsomethink (I think it was the tip 
of his to) touching me behind; and found myself nex minnit a-sprawlink among the wet 
flannings, and bukits, and things, of the suvants on the stares.’ The author of the ‘ Occi¬ 
dental Reminiscencesy* in the * Spirit of the Times* literary and sporting journal, mentions 
the ejection from a theatre by a coup-de-piedy of a fellow who appears to have had as little 
idea of the spiritual character of the performance, reasoning d posteriori, as Mr. Yellow- 
PLUSH; for after he had been fairly kicked into the street, he bristled up to the bestower 
of the honor upon the ‘ seat’ of that name, as he was about to reenter the house, and scored 
him with some very cutting remarks: ‘ Ye think ye’ve done seme d — d great thing, by 
kicking me out of a theatre, do n’t ye V said he, clenching his fists with a very savage air: 
‘ but, by thunder! ye have n’t, I can tell ye ! I’ve been kicked out of a theatre before to¬ 
day, and in a better fashion tlian that, I can tell ye. Ye do n’t know the first rudiments of 
kicking — ye do n’t! ’Pon one occasion a married gen’leraan found me in his bed-chember, 
and what do ye think he did, Dod rot ye! 1 can tell ye: he kicked me down stairs, out of 
his house, and across the street, be Jingo! That vies what ye might caU a kicking! While 
I was in the street, a friend of mine spoke to me: I knew he was a friend, from what he 
said; for says he, ‘ Go it, my little fellow! — he’s a gainin’ on ye!’ and I guess he did, 
for the way he put in the licks was some! As for you, you do n’t knowAotr to kick a gen¬ 
tleman— ye do n’t!’ • • • The ‘ Elegiac Stanzas,* suggested by the untimely fate of a 
young and lovely townswoman, who was recently thrown from a carriage and instantly 
killed, evince due sympathy; yet the feeling which ‘ informs’ them seems rather of the 
fiuicy than the hearL But as to ‘ consolation,’ who can offer it to the bereaved parent ? A 
beloved child in her virgin innocence and bloom of beauty, in one moment tom from a 
ftUher’s arms! Time, the great Healer, may at length subdue and sanctify his grief. He 
will find, as years wear away, a serene peace in the thought, that ‘ as love’s circle nar- 
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rows on earth it w widening in heaven.* His cherished child may never more ‘ come to 
him* but he will ‘ go to her.* Surely, surely the time will come, w’hen 

‘ In the brig^ht world above, he shall claim her as his own. 

From out the white-robed company that sing around the throne.’ 

* W. H. C. H.* may already have seen, that our friend Longfellow is not amenable to 
the charge whicli might have seemed true, without explanation. The little poem in ques¬ 
tion was translated from a German book, now in his possession, where it appeared as 
noL It had however been translated into the German from the English, but the American 
translator had never seen the English version. There must have been great faithfulness 
in the rendering of the lines, in both cases. • • • ‘More than ten years have elapsed,* 
writes a friend, from whom our readers are always as well pleased to hear as ourselves, 
‘since the enclosed lines were addressed to me. It was a balmy Sunday morning, and I 
was walking in the w'oods with a young Scotchman, who had but lately landed on our 
shores. We were both sophomores in the college at Princeton; he full of talent and en¬ 
thusiasm, touched yet with a little melancholy for his dear absent hills. And he led me 
away by his pleasant converse, over hill and dale, until the Sunday-bells had ceased 
chiming, and we sat beneath an old oak, situated on an elevated knoll, and commanding 
a view of that splendid prospect. Then I asked him to compose something in memory of 
the pleasant hours which I harl passed with him; when he immediately drew out his tab¬ 
lets and wrote the following, which he copied on his return to the college, and gave them 

to me, as I now send them to you. Ilis name w'as M -t. I have not seen him for 

years, and do not know what has become of him. Yet one loves to rescue these Hide 
memories, and to gather them from the wrecks of sw'ifl-fleeting years; and whenever a 
festive hour has been passed, to mark its anniversary well, and live it over in the bright 
calendar. These are the days numbered by the ancients with a w'hite stone ; and some 
of these I have had with you; not forgotten, but brought out, whenever their time comes 
round, like bright Falemian. They are as sure to remind me of them as roses are to blos¬ 
som again in June. Sometimes indeed they come back satlly, and I am ready to say with 
the Latin poet, who has said very beautifully: 

'Ah quinto rnintis cat cum roliquia vanari. 

Quam tul meminissa.' 


SABBATH MORNING. 


Now melt the shades of ni^ht away. 
And twilight ushers iS the day, 

The Christian’s (lay of rest; 

So mildly smiles the pure blue sky, 

It scem.o to speak the hope, the joy 
It briugs to mauy a breasL 

XI. 

*T is now the silent hour of dawn, 
When from the So.v of God W'as drawn 
The veil which death imposed; 
When rose the sun whose heavenly ray 
Shall light an everlasting day — 

A Sabbath never closed. 


III. 

When rising victor from the tomb. 
Our Lono reversed the' sinner s doom, 
And taught Ida soul to sing: 

From pow cr of death and sin .set free, 
•Oh Grave! where is ihy victory? 

Oh Death! whoro is thy sting ? 


IV. 

Tis brighter morn ; yet balmy rest 
Sleeps on the valley’s dewy breast. 
And numbs the hand of Toil; 

And more than earthly peace is spread 
Where only ycslcrmoru displayed 
A vortex of turmoiL 


'Twere sweet now, could ihy mortal ear 
From every cottage circle hear 
The blest employment there; 

Where, from alike the edd and young, 
Arise the notes of holy song. 

And voice of bumble prayer. 

VI. 

Hail, happy morn of holy peace! 

Blest glimpse of rest that ne’er shall cease 
In clinics beyond the sky ; 

If such the he:«vcn that s:diit» shall sha^ 
And death alone could take us there, 

Oh, who would fear to die! 
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Here is a new reading of a passage in Shaksfeare, which we take the liberty of com¬ 
mending to the attention of Mr. Verplanck, as worthy of reference, in the pictorial series 
which he is editing and elaborately * illustrating* with notes: 

* There ’s a divinity that shapes our ends roughs 
How them how wc will!’ 

We can imagine this improved reading pronounced with great fervor in these days of 
dramatic declension ; when the walking gentleman of the stage ‘ has to boast night after 
night of his splendid forttme, while oppressed with the painful consciousness of eight dol¬ 
lars a week, and his boots to find; and who is obliged to talk of his ‘ father’s mansion in 
the country,’ with a dreary recollection of his own cheerless garret at home.* By the way, 
speaking of Shaksfeare ‘ illustrated,’ there is materiel for a good burlesque drawing, in 
the anecdote related of an aged actor named Chapman, at the Park-Theatre, who ‘ sup¬ 
plied’ the ghost in Hamlet one evening, at very short notice. Doubting his perfection in the 
words, he took a book of the play, and stationing himself by the wings, looked it over, that 
he might be ready and perfect when called for. As be was near-sighted, he was obliged 
to wear spectacles when reading. Presently ho was summoned, and on he went, every 
inch a ghost. He had scarcely stalked five paces, before the audience broke forth in an un¬ 
governable fit of convulsive laughter. The actor, in his haste to meet the ‘ Royal Dane,* 
had forgot his glasses, and the astonished audience beheld before them the ghost of the King 
of Denmark in spectacles! Rather an odd spectacle to say the least, and justificatory of 
much cachinnation. • • • A writer in a late number of the London ‘ Pictorial Tiroes* 
says of the last English edition of Rogers’ writings, that it ‘ is the best illustrated work in 
the language;’ and adds: ‘ We feel assured, moreover, that it will never be surpassed. 
There is not a bad illustration in the two volumes. A man with a bank at his back may 
affect a great deal, and effect a good deal more ; but the whole banking fraternity in London 
could not produce an illustrated book like the ‘ Italy.’ The two volumes are said to have 
coet Mr. Rogers ten thousand pounds. No bookseller could afibrd to work as Mr. Rogers 
worked. He would take twenty illustrations from Turner and select five; buy fifty from 
Stothard and select two. He would even have engravings reengraved ; and when re- 
engraved would not unfrequently reject them altogether. We have indeed heard that he 
has as many rejected engravings as would make a second * Italy.’ After reading this, we 
took down our volumes of the ‘ Poems,’ and renewed the delight with which we have often 
regarded their superb illustrations. Stothard’s ‘Woodland Fountain’ is a charming 
scene; and of the entire collection by Turner, there is not one that is not ‘ beautiful ex¬ 
ceedingly.’ The ‘Rialto by Moonlight,’ the ‘Chapel of Saint Julienne,* the ‘Chamois 
Hunt among the Alps,’ and ‘ Sunrise on Tomaro,’ especially, are perfect gems. Nor is the 
character of the printing and paper at all ‘ out of keeping’ with this pictorial excellence. 
The large clear types are impressed witli jet-black ink upon the finest linen peper, thick as 
Bristol board, and shining with the gloss of the hot-press. Rogers’ house in St. James’ 
Place is pronounced a ‘ neat pyramid in white marble’ of his taste in the fine arts. His 
collection of pictures cost him some fifty thousand dollars, embracing chef d’oeuvres of 
Raphael, Rubens, Velasquez, Claude, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Wilkie, etc. Among 
the attractions in his beautiful library, with its well-filled book-cases, crowned with noble 
Etruscan vases, none is deemed more rare than a bit of coarse, common-looking paper, framed 
and glazed; being nothijig more nor less than Milton’s agreement with Simonds the 
book-seller for the sale of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ What a pleasure it would be to drop in upon 
the ‘ Poet of Memory’ some summer morning! Our friend Halleck, when in England, 
contented liimself with a glance at the outside of his brother-poet’s noble mansion. ‘ Tell 
him,’ said Mr. Rogers to Washington Irving, on one occasion, in allusion to this fact, 
‘tell him, for me, that when next he visits England, the author of ‘Marco Bozzaris’ and 
‘ Alnwick Castle’ must not satisfy himself with a survey of the outside of the house, if he 
would not ciis-satisfy its occupanL’ ... * I was struck,’ writes a correspondent, ‘ with the 
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force and truth of a remark in the first paper of your last number, in relation to what it 
termed the * popular preaching* of the day; * h is a singular fact that those pastors who 
leave their people the least hope, and pour in the hottest fire, become decidedly the most 
popular. The hope for salvation seems to increase with the certainty of damnation.’ I 
venture to say, that your readers in almost every section of the Union have in their own 
vicinity illustrations of the correctness of this assertion. That kind of preaching is most 
generally liked, which, as the venerable Robert Morris of Philadelphia once observed, 

* drives a man into the comer of his pew, and makes him think the very devil is afier 
him !’ * • • • ‘The children of the earth,* says Miss Bremer, in one of her admirable 
novels, ‘ war against misfortune and neglect for many, many years: they live, they sofifer, 
they Btru^le. At length, Success reaches to them the goblet; they touch their lips to the 
purple edge, and die.* How many never see the sun, until from their sky of life the last 
cold cloud is passing! This truth it is, which Carlyle tells us he sometimes regards with 
‘a grim smile.* There are various tastes in this world ; and it is quite pondble that the 
plain statement of the charcoal Quozele * on this p’int* may better jump with the humor 
of some of our readers: ‘I wish I could be pickled down fora hundred years. I *m a wasted 
man in this benighted day and generation ; and when I am no more, perhaps even then I 
won’t be apprehended, comprehended, or understood; no, not for a century to come, at least: 
but history must do me justice. 1 guess I *11 have to waiL Great people always have to 
wait. When you know smy thing, the dinner of your glory is never ready. Nobody be¬ 
lieves in you, if you get candles at the same grocery store, and live over the way in the 
same alley. What is greatness, if you can twig it any day buying a quarter-peck of pota¬ 
toes * Nobody need ever expect to be seen as he is, until he ca’nt be seen at all. When 
greatness is out of sight altogether, then people begin to open their eyes to it* • • - A 
Lady, a correspondent for whom we profess and feel a high esteem, complains — we can- 
not but think unjustly—that our Magazine has not ‘more religious pieces.* There is a 
lack, she deems, in this regard: 

•Tirmas Deedful we have thought on; but the thing 

Of all most needful — that which Scripture terms, 

As if aloue it merited regard. 

The ONE thing needful — that we’ve not considered.* 

But our kind friend will permit us to say, that ours not being a professedly religious peri¬ 
odical, can scarcely be considered an appropriate medium for strictly religious discussions 
or essays. At the same time, we aim, in all our decisions, to enforce, and not to weaken, 
the influence of truly religious and moral principles. And in proof of this assumption, we 
boldly challenge an examination of a score and upward of volumes of the Knicker¬ 
bocker. • • • A FRIEND at the national capital writes us: *I heard a good joke to-day 
touching ‘ Office-Hunting.* A scamp of a fellow, who had been used for party purposes in 
some port of the country, applied the other day to a gentleman here, who was supposed to 
have some influence with the coming administration, for a certain office, and in the event 
of its being appropriated, some ‘ other post* for which the gentleman applied to might 
think he was fitted. The following laconic reply was returned : * Sir: The only poet you 
are fitted for, in my opinion, is the whipping-post! Yours,* etc. • • • In one of Hogarth’s 
pictures, there is a striking feature, representing a robbery of the valuables about the per¬ 
son of a poor dying woman. We were reminded of it in reading, in the ‘ Crescent and the 
Cross,* an account of tlie death of that most remarkable woman. Lady Hester Stan¬ 
hope, at BeyrouL Our missionary at that station, Mr. Thompson, hearing that she was 
ill, accompanied by Mr. Moore, the English consul, rode over the mountains to visit her: 
‘ It was evening when they arrived, and a profound silence reigned over all the palace; no 
one met them ; they lighted their owti lamps in the outer court, and passed, unquestioned, 
through court and gallery, until they came to where she lay. A corpse was the only in¬ 
habitant of the palace; and the isolation from her kind, which she had sought so long, 
was indeed complete. That morning, thirty-seven servants had watched every motion of 
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her eye ; but its spell once darkened by death, every one fled with such plunder as they 
could secure. A little girl, whom she adopted and maintained for years, look her watch 
and some papers on which she set peculiar value. Neither the cliild nor the property 
was ever seen again. Not a single thing was left in the room where she lay dead, except 
the ornaments upon her person; nti one had ventured to touch these ; and even in death 
she seemed able to protect herself. At midnight, her countryman and the missionary 
carried her out by torch-light to a spot in the garden that had been formerly her favorite 
resort, and there they buried her.* Such w'as the end of that extraordinary person, whom 
the Sultan addressed as ‘ Cousin ;* who annihilated a village for digoKdienccjand burned 
a mountain chalet, with all its inhabi'ants, on account of the murder of two French tra¬ 
vellers, W’ho had been under the protection of her firman. • • • We have just returned 
from an examination of two paintings, recently executed abroad, by our friend Henet 
Inman. The first, a portrait of MacaUley, is evidently a most life-like picture; yet it 
scarcely confirms our previous impressions of the personnel of the great reviewer. The 
countenance is mild and prepossessing, while the eyes beam benignity. The second is a 
sweet, tranquil sketch of ‘ Rydal Water’ and its picturesque ‘surroundings,’ near the resi¬ 
dence of Wordsworth. It is a gem of art; and as we examined the dark transparency 
of the pictured water, we could not help acquitting the poet of extravagance in saying 
that the beard of a goat upon an overhanging height might be seen ‘ reflected to a hair’ in 
the stainless waters below. • . • W* gave not long since a Quaker’s description of the 
difference between a mule and the oOier species of jackass. Here is a little information 
touching the same quadruped, which may be new to many of our readers. It was quite 
• fresh’ to us: * When the ass was first created, his ears were no longer, in proportion to his 
size, than those of any other animal; but being of a firm disposition, which his enemies 
called obstinacy, and declining on some occasions to proceed when he considered himself 
too heavily laden, his enemies began to pull at liis ears, until by the lapse of time they bavg 
become of their present size !* * Taint true, ’t aint likely,’ remarks a matter-of-fact friend, 
to whom we have just read this choice bit of natural history; * it do n’t stand to reason.’ 
Baalam’s ass ‘ stood to reason,’ however, with his master, and fully illustrated the obstinacy 
of the animal, for which impudence the beast ought to have had ‘ his ears pulled’ if they were 
not. . . • * Perhaps’ (writes a friend in a note to the Editor,) the very best rccordance 
of sound with sense, in the whole range of ancient and modern poets, not excepting the 
Quadrupedante of Virgil, or the upheaving and descent of the stone in Homer, is to be 
found in a couple of lines contained in the first eclogue of the former i 

‘Nec tamen interea raucse, tua cura, palumbes, 

Mec geaiere atria oe«»abit turtur ab ulmo.* 

*lt is the melancholy cooing and ululations of ring-doves or pigeons, upon the eaves. 
Nearly every word is an accurate resemblance of the sound, especially the latter part of 
each line, which seems to be taken right out of the throat of doves. The conclusion of 
the eclogue is the most charming rural picture or painting I know of. The setting sun, 
the repose of the landscape, the lengthened shadows cast from the mountains, and the 
smoke curling over the roois of the cottages, could scarcely be added to by the delicious 
tints or touches of Claude. • • • The value of money in securing the ‘ unbought suffra¬ 
ges of freemen’ is well attested in the sketch of an ignorant-ish old fellow who returned 
from India (whither he had gone as an adventurer,) lo his native village in England, 
where he was induced to stand for parliament. His eloquence at the hustings was of a 
‘ rich’ kind: * After tapping his trowsers-pockets, he said: * Brother townsmen! I am 
proud to say I am come back to live among you ! I am proud of my native place ! {Voci¬ 
ferous cheers.) I left you a poor man; I return to you pretty well provided (Cries of 
* Bravo !* and ‘ Oo it .'’) with the fruits of honest industry. I am here to spend them among 
you and upon you. These, fellow-townsmen, fonn a brief sketch of ray political and 
religious sentiments. I shall call on each of you individually, to inquire after yourselves 
VOL. XXV. 36 
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and families, and solicit your votes and interest at Uie forthcoming election.’ * He was 
‘ carried’ triumphantly. . . . ‘ Francis,’ who sends us the ‘ Sandusky (Ohio) Clarion,’ 
containing a piece of patch*work entitled * Mnemonics,’ and signed * Nemo,’ may not be 
aware of the fact, but the article to which he calls our attention is a silly plagiarism from, 
or a very poor imitation of, ‘ Ollapod’s’ ‘ Victim of a Proof-Reader,* and another kindred 
‘ literary experiment’ recorded in the pages of his * Ollapodiana.’ • • • We have a 
distant legal friend in our eye, a man of * fair round belly, with good capon lined,’ who 
will wipe a pair of laughing eyes under anther pair, in the shape of gold spectacles, when 
he has perused the following anecdote: ^ An attorney, about to furnish a bill of costs, w'as 
requested by his client, a baker, * to make it as light as possible.’ * Ah !’ replied the attor¬ 
ney, ‘ that’s what you may say to your foreman, but it’s not the way 1 make my 
bread.’ • • • There is in the last number of Frazer’s London Magazine an excellent 
paper upon * Decorative Painting' in private dwellings. Tlie value of a pure taste in this 
regard is well set forth and enforced. In this country, as in England, interior decoration 
is becoming more and more appreciated every day. The emulation of the opulent has 
something to do w’ilh it, no doubt; but an increasing taste has more. Our town readers 
who may have had an opportunity of examining the rich and exquisitely-tasteful decora* 
rations of Mr. George Pi.att, (oih chief metropolitan artist in this kind,) which are to be 
met with in the best and most rcchercM mansions of our own and sister cities, will recog* 
nize at once the socied influence of a refined taste in our dwellings. Attention to graceful 
forms; to the harmonious relations of colors to each other, in hue, lint and shade; the avoid¬ 
ance of incongruous associations, that may offend the eye; the preservation of that bland 
consistency which is so agreeable to contemplate, and which fills the mind with such plea¬ 
surable sensations; the.se are apparent in all that we have seen from the competent hand 
of our accomplished artist. Wlio can enter a house in which chaste coloring is appropri¬ 
ately distributed ; ‘warm, rich, and substantial for the dining apartment, light and cheerful 
for bed-rooms, cool and simple for the lobby and vestibule, grave for the library,’ etc., 
without feeling that all tliis has scarcely less to do with the completeness of a dwelling 
than the grace and keeping of the rare architectural ornaments and devices Uiemselves! 
And who can doubt the effect of t/te whole upon the taste, we had almost said the hearty of 
the possessor of such a mansion ? We rejoice that an improved taste on the part of the 
public is producing an increased demand for the talent and skill of those who have been 
preeminently conspicuous in eliciting and enhancing it. • • • Would it not be as 
well for some of our confectioners to change their poeU ? The ‘ mottoes’ which one en¬ 
counters now-a-nights are certainly not of the ‘highest order of poetical composition.' 
To say that 

‘ A plcanant sight it » to view 
The ladies fair of our York-New,’ 

or to establish a self-evident proposition with 

‘ There is nothing better a young man’s credit for to save, 

Thau a sweet female companion throughout life for to ha-ave,’ 

is a refiection upon the poetical genius of ‘ our great and mighty republic.* • • • We 
heartily and fully endorse the following remarks of a most competent contemporary 
critic. Mr. Kneeland is one of the best sculptors in America: * Horace KNEELAND.the 
sculptor, has in his studio in the Granite Building, comer of Chambers-street and Broad¬ 
way, two remarkably fine busts, which for integrity of expression are equal to any that we 
have seen by Powers. They are of Professor Mapes and Captain Ericsson : the first is 
in marble. Mr. Kneeland only requires to be more extensively known, to be more fully 
employed. He should go to Rome, for the name of it; for his countrymen cannot bring 
themselves to believe that an American can attain to any thing like respectability in art 
without breathing the atmosphere of Italy.’ • • - We have twice sat down with one of 
C. C. Wright and Company’s matchless ‘Knickerbocker pens,* (unmatched at least 
save by their ‘ Minerva’s, which ‘ can *t be beat,*) to remonstrate with our Alabsiraa cor- 
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respondent, on account of his non-fulfilment of a promise touching a certain critique which 
he * had intended for our pages/ Send it on at once, unless otherwise appropriated. * Don’t 
let us speak to you twice!* •••!¥£ welcome to the present number three or four ad¬ 
ditions to our unequalled corps of contributors, whose writings would reflect honor upon 
the pages of any magazine in Christendom. Tlie productions of Albert Pike, Esq. will 
find as grateful and ready admission to the Knickerbocker as they have heretofore found 
to Blackwood*8 Magazine; and they will win from our readers praise as cordial as that 
bestowed upon the writer’s previous efibrts by Christopher North. The ‘Sketches of 
the Great West’ will be found to compose a series of very' attractive papers. They are 
from the * pen of a ready writer,’ familiar from boyhood with the scenes he describes. His 
‘ pateroal progenitor,* an author of no little reputation, is the gentleman who ‘ has known 
the Mississippi river ever since it was a small creek !* ‘ Ned Buntline’s spirited ‘ Race 
on the Bahama Banks’ will escape the attention of none who have read his previous 
sketches, * Running the Blockade,* * The Masked Ball,* etc. We shall aluxiys be gratified, 
as we are sure our readers will be, to hear from the author of * The Ranger’s Adventure.* 

* The Walking Gentleman’ opens well; and we can assure the reader that he will ‘ fulfil 
the promise of his spring.* Those who remember (and who does not ?) ‘ The Young Eng¬ 
lishman,* will need no incentive to peruse ‘The St. Leger Papers,’ which are in fact but 
a continuation of the same admirable series. The character and interest of the tale are 
foreshadowed in the chapters of the present number. Our town-readers will remember 
the Indian lovers, who were married at the American Museum some three or four years 
ago, and especially the handsome and aflectionate bride, who now sleeps in the Greenwood 
Cemetery. Observe their counterparts, in the story of * The Last Fawn* so simply and 
effectively told in preceding pages. It is a plain narrative of facis^ from the pen of one 
who records, exactly as they occurred, events which took place as it were under his own 
eye. We shall hear often from the w’riter hereafter. Owing, as we infer, to severe wea¬ 
ther at sea, the fifth number of the ‘ Letters from Cuba* has not yet been received by us. 
It will doubtless arrive in season for an early place in our April number. • • • There is 
a capital paper‘in Graham’ for the present month, upon Egotvm, and especially the 
egotism of authors. It is written in a free yet terse and sententious style, and sparkles with 
a felicitous collocation of words and sentences. We annex a single passage : 

‘As the monkey thinks its own offspring the most beautiful of created beings, so thinks the poorest 
bard of those sickly and ugly children of bis brain, on whose mi&eruble faces he has stamped his in¬ 
tellectual image. As fur as the indiv idual is concerned, a poor bard is as happy in his sell-deceptive 
consciousness of fame, as those who possess it in reality, iio wraps himself up very coinplucently in 
the cloak of his conceit, and lie.s dowu to plcu.sHnt dreams. Very delightful likewise is it, to see the 
sympathy w hich exists among small authors for each other, notwithstanding the many jealousies 
which tend to divide contemporaries in common-place. For the mediocre authors of the past, there 
is always a chosen clan of ink-w asters in the present to hold them in reinoinbrnnco. however name¬ 
less they may be to the r« »t of the world. Thus wc often observe the trite and mole-eyed antiqua¬ 
rian hunting among the dead and damned authors of remote perio«Js, to gather precious morsels of 
mediocrity, which Time has mercifully rendered scarce, and then attempting to bully his ten readers 
into the conceit that they are priceless pearls. And wo ol\en see small reviewers standing like so 
many critical Canutes, to roll back with their fiat the waters of Lethe, ns they come rushing in to 
wash away all truces of authors whom the world is very willing to let die; or sending their voices 
into past lime, to bid mouldering reputations burst their cerements, and revisit the glimpses of 
the moon. As deeperieth unto deep, so shallowness crieth unto shallowness, in all apes. If .<.uch be 
the strength of that love which knits common-place to common-place, how strong must be the pa¬ 
rental love which links the common place writer to his own sours progeny!’ 

One of the most striking examples of lofty egotiFm is recorded of a Portuguese monarch, 
who said one summer’s day, as he quietly enjoyed his siesta, and the disjointed images of 
things floated lazily through his little brain, that‘ if the Almighty had consulted him in 
the creation of the world, he would have spared him some absurdities !* • • • The Neuy- 
York American* afternoon journal has been united with the ‘ Morning Couner and En¬ 
quirer, the largest and most profitable daily newspaper on this continent With such a 
corps of experienced editors as Messrs. Webb, Kino, Daniels and Raymond, abundant 
capital, and indomitable enterprisei the ‘ Courier* will indeed become the ‘ Times* of Ame- 
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rica.* The ‘ Tribune' has arisen like a phcenix from its aslies, (we think this comparison 
has been medlnfore, but are not certain!) and in new and handsome typn; at once resumes 
its place of honor among the daily journals, none of which exceed it in directness, vigor, 
variety, and other cl»araclcri>tics of a vvell-conducred and influential gazette. The ^ New 
Worlds under the direction of its new editor, Mr. Charles Eambs, meets with very general 
praise. It appiears on new' types, in the large quarto form, and contains every week an 
illustrated article, the engravings of which are truly admirable. We wish our contem* 
porary that success which he labors so well to deserve. • • • The few bright days of 
‘ stormy March/ which seem stolen from summer, will be found abundantly prolific of kites; 
which, as usual every spring, will break out all over tlie metropolis, ‘ with a very alarming 
type,’ and in every variety of color, shape, and size. Our old correspondent ‘ Harry 
Franco’ must not forget his promise to illustrate the advent of these ‘ wingdd couriers of 
the air’ for our pages. We sliall remember and reciprocate. • • • Thackeray, immortal 
as ‘ Yellowplush,’ is Punch’s travelling conir.buior in the East. He has already written 
from Greece, Turkey, and Egypt; and we shall doubtless next hear from him in Palestine. 
There were associations connected with Greece, w’hich rendered it displeasing to the tra¬ 
veller. He always had his doubts, he says, about the classics, on account of the brutal 
Planner in which they were beaten into him; and when he came to Athens, and found it 
a humbug, he hailed the fact with a sort of gloomy joy; and as he stood in the royal square, 
be cursed the country which had made so many thou.sands of little boys miserable. He 
was not very much struck with the Temple of Theseus : * When I say, quoting Murray’s 
guide-book, that * it is a peripteral hexastyle, with a pronaos, a posticum, and two columns 
between the antse,’ the commonest capacity can perfectly imagine the place. It is built 
of Pentelic marble, of the exact color and mouldineis of a ripe Stilton cheese, and stands 
upon an irregular ground of copper-colored herbage, with black goats feeding on it, and 
the sound of perpetual donkeys braying round about.’ As for the modern buildings, the 
best of them, the royal palace, resembles Newgate white-washed, and stands on a mangy 
desert His ‘ first impressions’ of the Pyramids of Eg>'pt are very Napoleonesque. After 
an exordium, in which he says he used the longest words he could find, because the occa¬ 
sion was great, and demanded the finest phrases the dictionary could supply, he explains 
the reason of his ornamental eloquence: * On the nineteenth day of October, 1844, 1 pasted 
the great placard of Punch on the Pyramid of Cheops ! I did it! If I die, it could not be 
undone. If I perish, I have not lived in vain.’ He crossed the Nile two or three times on 
the shoulders of * abominable Arabs, who take a pleasure in slipping, and in making be¬ 
lieve to plunge you in the stream. When in the midst of it, the brutes stop and demand 
money of you; you are alarmed; the savages may drop you if you do not give ; you pro¬ 
mise tliat you will do so. The half-naked ruffians who conduct you up the pyramid, when 
they have got you panting to the most steep, dangerous and lonely stone, make the same 
demand, pointing downward while they beg, as if they would fling you in that direction 
on refusal. As soon as you have breath, you promise more money; it is the best way: you 
area fool if you give it, though, when you come down.* • • • The wizzard tale of ‘ Dark 
Ellspbth’ will be concluded in our next It is replete with varied incident, and is WTitlen 
in a style of rich * poetical prose’ which finds numerous admirers. The following papers, 
among others, are filed for immediate insertion: ‘The Study of Natural History,’ by the 
author of ‘Europe in the Beginning of Eighteen Hundred Forty-Two,’ an article in our 
May issue, for 1843, which will not have been forgotten by our readers; ‘ The Scalp- 
Hunter ;* * France,’ by Albert Pike, Esq.; ‘ Mater Dolorosa,* by ‘ J. F. C.*; ‘ Turkish 
Sketches,* ‘ The Holy Month Ramazan/ by our correspondent at Constantinople; ‘ Seventh 
Ode of the Fourth Book of Horace ;* ‘The Solitude of the Soul ;* ‘ A Night’s Adventure 
in Cuba* and a ‘Chapter on Middies,* by Ned Buntline; ‘Gossip of a Player/ and 
* Stanzas on the Death of a Dear Child.* Several other communications in prose and 
verse are either filed for insertion, or await adequate examination. New PubUoatiant 
■eeeived after the fifteenth of the month, will be noticed in our next. 
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Litebaat Rkcofd. —* The Southern and Weetem Magazine and Review* !• the title of a new 
mouthiy periodical, the 6rst number of which was recently issued from the Charleston (Soutb-Caro* 
Una) press of Messrs. Buboess and James. * Doctor Simms,’ as a late contemporary magazine, 
the ‘Orion.’terms the voluminous Southern writer, is tosuperintend its editorial department Thepre- 
sent subscription-list of the work we take to be made up from those of the ‘ Magnolia’ and * The Orion,* 
both of which publications are now among ‘ the things that were;' the editor of the ‘last survivor* 
announcing, upon the cover of the new magazine, that his ‘journal has met the fate of all Southern 
periodicals; his hopes have been disappointed, and plans ardently cherished and arduously prose* 
cuted, utterly defeated ;’ a fact we rosret to see recorded, for our friend Richabos' sake, whom we 
know to have been indefatigable in his endeavors to deserve well of his Southern readers. Having 
found leisure only to glancu throu^'h the first paper of the ‘ Review,’ we are not prepared to pro¬ 
nounce upon the meriu of the new candidate for public approbatiou, farther than to say, that its neat 
appearance is much in its favor. Our contemporary, ‘ Uakry Franco,’ who has had an opportunity 
of perusing the work more attentively, says of it in his journal: *lt professes to be a Southern and 
Western Review, and the first article in it is called ‘ Americanism in Literature,’ which is chiefly re¬ 
markable for containing nothing in relation to thatsubject. Mr. Simms complains of the great amount 
of money which the South expt-uds for Northern productions in art and literature, and of the small 
amount which the North pays for Southern works of a like class, probably not without good reason; 
and if he were earnest in his desire to produce a Southern magazine, he should, in his initial number 
at least, have filled his columns with the proiluctions of Southt'rn pens. The best things in the present 
number come from the North.' This latter charge should not be permitted bcreafler to lie against 
our Southern couteraporary. The ‘ Western Literary Journal,’ (edited by our esteemod correspon¬ 
dent, £. Z. CV JuDSON, Esq., in connection with his able partner, Mr. Hine,) of which we have already 
spoken in terms of deserved praise, and which we hear is acquiring a wide circulation, we are glad to 
perceive is admirably sustained, as it should be, by the contributions of western writers. But to re¬ 
turn to the Charleston magazine: We confess that we ourselves regard the editorial annotations of 
the first paper as exceptionable in point of style; being, to our eye, so dififuse and wordy as almost to 
cover up the argument of the writer. Mr. Washington Irving, in one of his ‘Crayon Papers* in 
the Knickebbockeb, speaking of the patriotic homo influences of scenery, observes, that grand and 
noble natural objects ally themselves forever to the heart of childhood; ‘ they grow up with the soul, 
and unite themselves to it,’ etc. Mr. Simms expresses a kindred thought much more magniloquently: 
‘ His (the American boy’s) whole soul must be imbued with sympathies caught from surrounding as¬ 
pects within his infant horizon. Tiie heart must be moulded to an intense appreciation of our woods 
and streams, our dense forests and deep swamps, our vast immeasurable mountains, our voluminous 
and tumbling waters. It must receive its higher moral tone from the exigencies of society, its tradi¬ 
tions and its histories. Leeeoned (^) at the knee of the grand-dame, the boy must grasp, as subjects of 
familiar and frequent consideration, the broken chronicles of eenility, and shape them, as he grows 
aider, into coherence and effect.* It will be contended by few persons, we may presume, that a style 
such as this is either forceful or felicUous. The general purpose, however, which is indicated by the 
editor, and adequately presented by the true-hearted American writer whom he reviews, and justly 
commends, is, as wo have often contended, worthy of grave national consideration. There is an error 
of fact in the subjoined sentence : * We take it for granted that we are not, in the scornful language 
of the European press, a mere ‘nation of shop-keepers;' that we have qualities of soul and genius, 
which if not yet developed in our moral constitution, are yet struggling to make themselves heard and 
iait.* The editor builds much upon this alleged remark of the ‘ European press;’ but the memorable 
compliment, to which reference is bad, was passed between France and England, and was never di¬ 
rected to this country; or if so, when, and where f We wish our Southern contemporary entire suc¬ 
cess ; aud trust that the enterprising publishers will not appeal in vain to the South for that pa¬ 
tronage which at least one periodical should command from a vast, fertile, and we have no doubt in¬ 
tellectual region. . • . The Harpers have issued a new edition, upon fine linen paper, with excel¬ 
lent engravings, of Prescott’s * Ferdinand and Isabella,’ a work the reputation of which has 
long been thoroughly established. Dickens* ‘Chimes,’ from the same house, have been ringing, 
aince our laai, all over the United States. This production has much of its writer’s peculiar manner 
of description, whether of scene or individual character; yet it lacks the spirit and interest of that 
performance, in its kind, the * Christmas Carol.’ Its lesson, however, is a wholesome one, 
and iU biting satire well bestowed. How many ‘Aldermen Cutes and Sir Joseph Bowletb could 
we count upon our fingers; men who can give, when their names as donors are to appear in printed 
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reports; who can be ostentatiously officious of their services in reforming and charitable societies, 
where the fact is to be known and commented upon; and yet, who would refuse the most trifling tem¬ 
porary uid to a friend, or the smallest boon to a poor neighbor, which might full short of the necessary 
blazon to the world. They are very ' prompt/ like Mr. Bowlkt; their * cash-books,' like that worthy 
Ainctionary’s, are always ready for service, either for entries or excuses; but like his, their keart$ 
beat sluggishly beneath a frozen crust of transparent selfishness. How true is the remark of a be¬ 
nevolent modern essayist: ‘The humble current of little kindness, which though but a creeping 
streamlet, incessantly flows; although it glides in silent secrecy along the walks of private life, and 
makes neither noise nor appearance in the world; pours, in the end, a more bountiful tribute into 
the store of human comfort and felicity than any sudden and transient flood of deuebed bounty, 
however ample, that may rush into it with a mighty sound.’ The HARPKns have also in press acoai- 
plete edition of Hai.i.kck’s poems, beautifully executed, which has been long waited for, and which 
will speedily make way for a second edition. Mr. Hai.lkck’ 8 popularity has uever for one 
moment abated. ‘Number Forty-five of Hazfezs' Library of Select Novels’ contains ‘ The Regent’s 
Daughter/ translated from Dumas by C. H. Town, Esq. We hear the work spoken of in terms of 
high praise, but have not as yet found time and opportunity to read a line of it. That it is well 
rendered, the translator's isaflie is a sufficient guaranty. • . . It is very rarely that we meet with a 
better number of a monthly publication than the last issue of the-.* Ycde lAterary Magazine.' The 
papers upon ' Agriculture,’ ‘Moral Outlines of History/ and the ‘Ramblings in Italy,’ would do credit 
to works of far higher pretensions than one conducted by mere college-students. The number con¬ 
tains a view of a proposed Golhic-ish edifice for a college-library, a very effective colored wood-en¬ 
graving of ‘Yale College and Chapel in 1786.* . . . Messrs. Appleton and Company have 
published, in a large and well-printed volume, Taylor’s ‘Manual of Ancient and Modern Hstory; 
revised, with an additional chapter on the United States, by Prof. C. S. Henry, of the New-York 
University;’ a luminous compeud of the political characteristics, the exterior relations, and the in¬ 
ternal condition of the world in all ages. • , . The second number of * The Jmerienn Review and 
Whig Journal^' devoted to politics, science, literature and art, has made its appearance. The very best 
thing in its pages is au unique, singularly imaginative, and most musical efl'uslon, entitled * The Raven.' 
We have never before, to our knowledge, met the author, Mr. Edoar A. Poe, as a poet; but if the poem 
to which we allude be a specimen of his powers in this kind, we shall always be glad to welcome him in 
bis now department We skipped the elaborate ‘ Result of the Election,’ the fiAy-four columns on 
‘Alison's History of Europe/(a work which ‘has been subject to treatment* for several months 
in foreign and native reviews and magaziuos,) and the long story of ‘Jack Long,’ which we bad read 
under another title in the ‘Democratic Review/ where it appears, by an unforeseen circumstance; but 
we did peruse the paper on ‘ Words,’ and that on ‘Goethe’s Egmont/ with unusual pleasure. We 
hope that the article on ‘ Post-Office Reform,’ uotwitlistandrng its length, may find numerous readers; 
for it treats of a subject which deserves both special and general consideration. Six editorial pages 
are devoted to brief ’ Critical Notices and a record of Foreign Literary Miscellany.* The ‘ Review* 
looks well, and promises to be well sustained, as indeed it should be, by the great political party 
to whoso interests it is devoted. We wish our young contemporary all success. Macte Vtr- 
lute / . . . We have received from Messrs. Wiley and Putnam ‘ A Course of English Reading, 
adapted to every Taste and Capacity, with Anecdotes of Men of Genius;’ by Rev. James Pt- 
GBOFT, of Trinity College, Oxford; with American additions, from the competent hand of J. G. Coos- 
well, Esq.; and * Rome, as seen by a New-Y'orker,’ a clear and most attractive picture of the Eternal 
City, and its numerous objects of interost. » . - We write this without having $em 8. MaroaIkt 
Fuller’s new work, ‘ Woman ia the Nineteenth Century but as the difl'erent' forms’ of the volume, 
were passing through the press of the printer of this Magazine, we heard enough of it read, in the 
proof-sheets, to be enabled to pronounce it a well-reasoned and well-written treatise. ... A Mr* 
RocHiETTi,an Italian, has been making himself very ridiculous by writing and publisbinga work upon 
this country in the English language. With fifty errors on every page of his own book, he complains 
elaborately of one or two alleged mistakes in Headley’s well-written and very entertaining volume, 
‘ Italy and the Italians.’ A pleasant sort of critic, certainly! . . . Ws have received from Mr. 
Oliver Ditson, Boston, ‘ The Death of Warren,’ a national song, the music by Dempster, which 
he sings with great sweetness and feeling. A very fine vignette, represeuting the well-known scene 
from Trumbull’s picture, appeab to the eye, as the music does to the heart. ‘Sweet Home of my 
Childhood,’ another of Dempster’s popular ballads, the music by his old friend and instructor, Mr* 
John Daniel, a gentleman to whose merits we recently adverted, and who needed only to be ksunsn, 
p>be highly appreciated, has been sent us by the publisher, Mr. Durois, Broadway. 
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THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY.* 

This Magazine has always said its best word of encouragement to 
the cause of popular education; and now we purpose to take another 
onward step in this departnient. To introduce any science as a new 
cla.ssic among elementary studies, demands exact knowledge of that 
science, and a wide survey of existing institutions. It is the part of 
wise policy for our country to borrow from other lands all that is good, 
while we make better whatever we appropriate. . We have no fear of 
any thing foreign, whether in science, literature, arts, or even manners, 
so long as we can filter them through our republican minds and our 
puritan hearts«^ Our country ought to take the lead in this business of 
popular education, and set such an example to our sister republics of 
the South as can be followed with safety. We should teach them to 
hope all things not impossible, and to believe all things not unreasonable. 

We maintain that all knowledge, which does not lead to error, is use¬ 
ful. Where there exists in a nation the greatest diversity of pursuits^ 
there the business of society goes on with most precision ; and where 
there are the greatest numiber of relationships in our ideas, there we 
advance most rapidly and securely. Happy then is he who in this stage 
of existence can acquire the most knowledge with the greatest degree 
of innocence. To educate is to form character ; it is to develope all 
the powers in their natural order, proper time and due proportion, so 
that we shall see in that grown-up character all that God designed in 
the infant constitution. Education does not so much consist in carrying 
materials to the mind, as in bringing out materials from the mind. To 
the teacher falls the sacred office of education; (educo) of drawing 
humanity out of man ; of tertopting forth the various energies of thought, 
and of becoming a fellow-laborer with God in bringing out the godlike 
in the human soul. The universe, our globe, life, truth, art, science, 
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faith, immortality, in short, every thing our minds can know, or hope 
grasp, are means. Man is making his progress through matter ; he is 
here at school, schooling for eternity. He has an interest, an inevitable 
positive interest, in every moment of the eternal future. We may 
therefore add to our statement just made: To educate is to form immortal 
character. 

For the child’s body God has prepared the best food fitted for every 
moment of its growth. For every moment of the child’s mind he has 
likewise prepared the means of growth. These means are arranged 
in a naturally-ascending series, corresponding to the gradually-unfolding 
powers of the mind ; beginning with those which arrest the eager cu¬ 
riosity of the youngest child, and ending with those which reveal them¬ 
selves only to the searching analysis of the profoundest philosopher. 
To the teacher belongs the duty of applying these in their proper por¬ 
tions, suitable times, and simple forces. If the body has not so much 
of the natural food as it can well digest, it languishes, and is not such a 
body as God designed. If the mind has not so much of its natural ali¬ 
ment as it can well digest, it languishes, is stinted, and is not such a 
character as God designed. The question then is, what has God pro¬ 
vided for the best nourishment of the young mind, and how should these 
means of development be applied so that we may realize God’s idea of 
a man? 

It is not our purpose to answer this question except as pertains to one 
particular branch of instruction, and that branch is Natural History. 

God seems to have proposed his material creation as a standing, per¬ 
petual study to his intelligent creatures, where, ever learning, they can 
never learn all. We cannot open our eyes, nor stretch out our hands, 
nor take a step, but we see and handle and tread upon the things from 
which the most wonderful discoveries and the most useful inventions 
have been deduced. The subject of Natural History is no narrower 
than the vast creation ; a history of nature. The study of this science, 
then, how comprehensive!— comprehensive, because it embraces a know¬ 
ledge of all the beings and bodies spread over the surface of the earth, 
of all the substances under that surface which constitute its mass, of all 
the phenomena of which these bodies are the seat, the various charac¬ 
ters which distinguish them from each other, and the part they all act in 
the great economy of the universe. The study of this science, more¬ 
over, how simple ! —simple, because it has to do with what our eyes can 
■ee, our hands can handle, and our minds can know. Leaving the fields 
of conjectural criticism and vague hypothesis, it goes to plant itself on 
the sterling facts of nature and of life. 

From this wide field of truth and inquiry we select one topic, sug¬ 
gested by the two works named at the head of this article ; viz. the in¬ 
troduction of Natural History as a regular classic into all our colleges, 
academies, normal and high schools. The questions which seem to 
embrace our subject are these : 

First : Is Natural History a science which youths from twelve to 
eighteen years of age can understand ? 

Second : If they can understand it, is it a study which will help to 
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develope the powers of their minds and to elevate the affections of their 
hearts ? 

Thikd : If it can do both these, how can it be introduced as a regular 
classic into our seminaries ? 

I. We begin then with asking: Is Natural History a science which 
youths from twelve to eighteen years of age can understand ? 

We answer. In all the best private schools and in all the universi- 
ties on the continent of Europe, pupils of both sexes study this science 
as a specific part of regular instruction; and we never heard it said 
that they could not understand it, but on the contrary, pupils there have 
repeatedly told us that they esteemed it the most attractive of all studies. 
In the Normal Schools and Colleges it is a fixed study, as much as 
Greek or Mathematics. If European pupils can understand it, cannot 
American ? 

But as this answer to our question may not be wholly satisfactory to 
some, let us answer it in the fullest manner by examining the topics 
most fit to be introduced into our seminaries ; and this examination will 
convince us that our youth can understand them. We might here 
examine Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, Chemistry or Zoology, and a 
specimen-lesson might be selected from either of these sciences to illus¬ 
trate the simplicity which could be introduced into an elementary work 
which successfully popularized Natural History as a study for youth. 
Such a specimen.lesson we will here attempt as an example. We care 
not from what department it be taken; but we have selected the Skele- 
ton of Birds, because it is so little known, and because the statements 
concerning it can be so easily verified. Let us look, then, with the eye 
of a learner at the skeleton of birds ; and the following questions and 
answers may introduce us into the school-room : 

Question : What circumstances claim particular attention in the 
skeletons of birds ? 

Answer: The materials of which they are composed, ^en their 
peculiar forms, and then their natural arrangement. 

Question : What can you say about these ? 

Answer : The materials of which the skeleton of birds is composed 
are bones, horn and gristle; and their peculiar forms and arrangement 
may be seen in the turkey and goose, which we have on our tables; 
though every different order of birds has a shape exactly fitted to its 
own peculiar mode of getting its living and rearing its young. 

Question. In making the skeleton of birds, what objects were chiefly 
to be regarded ? 

Answer : There were two objects to be secured ; viz. strength and 
lightness. 

Question : Yes; and how were these secured ? 

Answer : They were secured, in the first place, by adopting quills, 
which combine strength and lightness more than any other substance in 
notice ; and secondly, by making the bones hollow so that the bird can 
fill them with air, which air being warmer than the outward air, makes 
the bird a sort of balloon in the sky. 

’ Question : Can you state another curious fact on this subject ? 

Answer : I can; and the fact is this: that those limbs in birds which 
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are the most used in locomotion have bones the most hollow. For ex¬ 
ample, the wings of the ostrich are not hollow, because they are never 
used in flight; while the bones of its legs are remarkably hollow, be¬ 
cause they are used in locomotion. So the leg-bones of great fliers are 
not particularly hollow, because these birds do not depend on running; 
while their wing-bones are remarkably hollow, because they are used 
for motion. 

Question : Gan you mention another singular fact relating to the 
skeleton of birds ? 

Answer : There is one relating to the back-bone or vertebrae. The 
vertebrae in the mammalia are flexible, and unless they were so these 
animals could not move as they do; but in birds the several small 
bones which compose the back-bone, just opposite the wings, are all sol¬ 
dered together so that they cannot bend, and the reason for this is, that 
the wings in flying need a stiff, immoveable fulcrum or support to sus- 
^tain them in their violent motions of striking the air. This contrivance, 
of making the vertebrae solid, nearly doubles the power of the wings. 

Question: But do all birds have stiff* vertebras opposite their 
wings? 

Answer : No ; because all do not need a fulcrum. For example; 
the ostrich and cassowary, which do not fly, have moveable back-bones 
like the mammalia. If their vertebras were stationary they would ex¬ 
perience extreme inconvenience. 

Question : Is there any peculiarity in the articulation of the head 
with the vertebral column ? 

Answer : There is. It is more moveable than in the higher ani¬ 
mals ; and it is effected by means of one rounded eminence in the upper 
bone of the neck, (called condyle.) Thus, the head turns as on a swi¬ 
vel, and the bird can direct his face completely backward. None of 
the mammalia can do this, because in their bones there are two and three 
candyles. 

Question : Are there any interesting facts pertaining to the sternum, 
or breast-bone, in birds ? 

Answer : Yes, many; and one of them is this, that while in man 
and in the other mammalia the breast-bone is fastened to the ribs by 
cartilege or gristle, thus enabling the chest to expand and contract in 
breathing; this is not so in birds, because this motion of the bones 
would make the fulcrum of the wings unsteady and flexible, and thus 
fatally weaken it as a point of support. Nature knowing this has put 
bone in birds where gristle exists in all other animals, and thus has 
completely obviated every difficulty. 

Question : You say that \\\e fastening of the breast-bone to the ribs 
differs from that in the mammalia, I would ask, if the breast-bone it¬ 
self also differs from the same bone in other animals ? 

Answer : Certainly it does. Look at the sternum of a man ; it is 
very small, while that of a duck is immense. The breast-bone in 
birds is a broad shield or concave buckler spread over the whole breast. 

Question : But why are they so much more expanded in birds than 
in other animals ? 

Answer : Because the great muscles that move the wings must be 
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fastened in the strongest manner possible; and this broad surface of 
bone, with its high longitudinal ridge in the centre, affords room for 
thus tying down the muscles of flight. 

Question: Has the sternum the same proportionate size in all 
birds ? 

Answer: It has not. The ostrich, for example, has a sternum 
smaller than that of the swan or the eagle; and the naturalist is taught 
to decide, by the shape and size of the breast-bone, whether the bird be 
a slow or a vigorous flier. The sternum of the ostrich is too small and 
weak to give any strength to his wings, while that of the eagle is 
broad and stout, indicating an immense power of wing. 

Question : What do these and other facts concerning the skeleton of 
birds, teach the reflecting mind ? 

Answer : They show that exact adaptation of means to ends which 
pervades creation. He who contrived the skeleton of birds, made it to 
correspond minutely with the density of the atmosphere and the power 
of gravitation. 

This specimen is sufficient; though the lesson on the skeleton might 
be continued to a great len^h, showing at every step new marks of 
wise design ; and the whole might be as easily comprehended. 

Take the bill, or beak, of birds; and whether we examine those 
which are made to tear flesh, or those intended to crack nuts, or catch 
fish, or open oysters, or strain water, in each and every group we shall 
see surprising differences, yet in each an exact adaptation of means to 
ends. So likewise of their feet; if to grapple live prey, or serve as 
stilts, or to defend the brood, or scratch the ground, or row in the water, 
each species will abundantly vindicate the perfection of its form, and 
show to a demonstration that every bone, quill, beak and talon, are in 
harmony with the universal order of creation. 

We repeat, that this is not a tithe of what may be said on the skele- 
ton of birds; but this is enough with our readers to show, as an exam¬ 
ple, that a youth of twelve years could perfectly understand it all. 
Every other point is susceptible of being made equally plain, and quite 
as interesting; and we will here venture to add, that we believe the 
whole science of natural history can be thus simplified, and made as 
much more clear and intelligible than grammar and rhetorjc, as mathe¬ 
matics is more demonstrable than poetry. 

Had we more space for adding proofs we should find them at hand 
and most abundant; but we must dismiss this part of the subject with a 
recapitulation. First, that the science of natural history is a regular 
and cherished classic in European schools; and Second, that its lead- 
ing principles and facts may be so slated as to be level with the youth¬ 
ful comprehension. 

II. Our second inquiry, therefore, is this: Is Natural History a 
science which will help to develope the intellectual powers and to elevate 
the moral affections ? 

We answer, that it is admirably adapted to develope the intellectual 
powers. Nature was the first volume that Heaven published for the 
education of man, and Adam was its first student. He had no other 
book. Creation was the page spread out before him, and Gron was his 
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teacher; and the first thing he did was to give distinguishing names to 
all the animals of the earth and sky. From his day to ours the pure- 
hearted and reflecting have loved to hold communion with Natute in all 
her beautiful forms; and he whose thoughts are fixed on Botany, Che¬ 
mistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, will promptly confess that they 
are studies which require minute observation, delicate analyses, serial 
proofs, and philosophical classification; thus being the freest, healthiest 
exercise to the intellectual powers. Matter in its various forms and 
combinations, and life in its various modes and forces, constitute the 
basis of all physical science, while they are the truest illustrations of 
the philosophy of mind. Natural History is thus the great source of 
human knowledge, the great object of mental activity. If mathematics 
claim to have positive strength in developing intellect, then surely na¬ 
tural history is equally potent; for, the severity of mathematics marks 
all the processes of thought. It is eminently, in this respect, an exact 
science, resting on demonstrations. The great Cuvier, that second 
legislator in natural science, says: ‘ The habit necessarily acquired in 
the study of natural history, of mentally classifying a great number of 
ideas, is one of the advantages of this science which is seldom spoken 
of, and which, when it shall have been generally introduced into the 
system of common education, will perhaps become the principal one. 
It exercises the student in that part of logic which is called method, as 
the study of geometry does in that which is called syllogism ; because 
natural history is the science which requires the most precise methods, 
as geometry is that which demands the most rigorous reasoning. Now, 
this art of method, when once well acquired, may be applied with infi¬ 
nite advantage to studies the most foreign to natural history. Every 
discussion which supposes a classification of facts, every research which 
requires a distribution of matters, is performed after the same manner; 
and he who has cultivated this science merely for amusement, is sur¬ 
prised at the facilities it aflbrds for disentangling all kinds of affairs.’ 
This testimony in favor of introducing natural history as a regular 
study into our elementary schools, is from a man who surpassed all 
others in his attainments in the science, and whose recommendation 
therefore has almost the force of a divine command. 

Take ch^istry, and see it penetrating to the primitive atoms of all 
substances, then unfolding their combinations, revealing their powers, 
and after all, reuniting them anew for the progress of all useful arts! 
How do we admire when we see it harnessing galvanism, electricity 
and light to its car, and make them fill the earth with comforts and 
health ! The results of chemical analysis are becoming every month 
more important to society; and every new one is a new reason why the 
course of instruction in our higher schools should embrace them. This 
science opens a field of inquiry to the young mind at once engaging and 
profitable; and we have known boys, twelve years old, who have re¬ 
peated and understood the experiments of learned professors. It only 
needs in this, as in many other departments, that we should have suffi¬ 
cient faith in the capacity of young minds. 

With equal justice similar remarks may be made concerning geology 
and mineralogy. They are sciences which can be made level to Ae 
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youthful comprehension ; and when so made, they will become sources 
of healthful excitement and industrious observation. 

With regard to botany, there can be no doubt that it will soon become 
a regular classic in every elevated school. Its adaptation to the tastes 
and habits of children, its connexion with their pleasures, their food and 
even their medicine, would be enough to insure their love for it, with¬ 
out connecting it with the first form of organic life to which so large a 
part of the animal creation looks, and to which all animal life prima¬ 
rily has relationship. 

With regard to zoology, this is a science which may be first introduced 
because most easily apprehended, and yielding the earliest reward. 
The animals which on every side arrest our attention, are too familiar 
to need description, and a youth would be already in possession of the 
requisite introductory knowledge in their study. He would often be but 
extending his view, teaching him the philosophy of what (as in the skele¬ 
ton of birds) his eyes had constantly beheld. The means of study 
would be so within reach that this part of natural history could be pur¬ 
sued at any time to almost any extent. 

Among the advantages which this study imparts to the intellectual 
faculties, are those of tracing relationships and of comprehending its 
rigid rules of classification. Each part is connected as directly as an¬ 
tecedent and consequent can be. It is said in commendation of mathe¬ 
matics, that each preceding principle well understood becomes a lumi¬ 
nous introduction to the next succeeding. This is also true to its fullest 
extent in zoology. Each law of life with which the pupil becomes ac¬ 
quainted serves as a revealer to the next in order; and when once the 
series is well entered upon, the student will find too great enthusiasm 
growing within him, unless he has the privilege of entire devotion to the 
science. For example ; when the student is able to distinguish the pe¬ 
culiarities in the teeth of different orders of animals, how soon will he 
be able to decide on the form, food and habits of those animals. As soon 
as he knows accurately the bill and feet in birds, or the mouth and fins 
in fishes, how readily will he classify those which fall under his notice. 
Now think what an infinity of relationships are connected with each one 
of these inquiries ! Questions touching earth, air and water immedi¬ 
ately arise for adjustment, and before the student is aware he finds him¬ 
self environed by truths, new and luminous, all rising out of his first 
lessons in animal life. Take the most unfavorable case ; a young roan 
in a country village. That young man, if he had been taught the ele¬ 
ments of zoology at school, would feel an interest to collect all the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of animals, birds, reptiles, insects, etc., which came within 
his reach ; and fixing his attention on their shape, size, color, motions 
and habits, would soon gather a little museum of specimens. His taste 
for these pursuits would not die out in his soul, because there would be 
oflen presented to him new illustrations of what he had learned. With 
Nature for a book, and Nature’s God for a teacher, he could not walk 
fiEir without seeing some new passage to peruse. Thus his mind would 
always be awake to his researches; and selecting one department as 
more agreeable to his taste than the others, he would miss no occasion 
of enlarging his experience. Thus, on his favorite topic he would cen- 
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tre his thoughts and feelings, and that part of zoology would become 
his every-day theme of conversation among his friends and fellow-labor¬ 
ers. How would he thus fill with delightful and improving pursuits 
many of the hours that others waste in vacuity, and thus educate his 
mind to reflection, and his heart to piety ! What process more simple 
than this; what more rational; what more attainable; what more 
elevating? At how little cost does this fill life with interest! The 
habit of methodical thinking would be gradually strengthened in that 
young man’s mind, till it came to preside over all his studies. The 
thoughts must conform to that beautiful series of classes, orders, fami¬ 
lies, tribes, and species into which created beings classify and arrange 
themselves. Without the inductive methods nothing can be done; but 
with them we can make the mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms 
speak out the laws which govern the stars. 

The study of zoology demands and begets habits of observation. 
There is no study which so opens the eyes as natural history. There 
are times when the naturalist would be glad to be lined tcith eyes. 
Wakefulness and curiosity are up in all their strength, and the feelers 
of the soul are all spread out Knowledge rushes in at every pore! 
What study can be more favorable to menial progress ? 

And is it not equally favorable to moral ? This question we promised 
to answer^ Let us then endeavor to look at creation from the angle 
at which the Deity looks at it. 

The universe is the visible translation of the Creator’s thought; 
th0 embodiment of that great idea which was patterned forth in his own 
mind before he said, ‘ Let there be light.’ After that glorious prototype 
the things about us were made, each sustaining nau) as then its unbroken 
relationship to its mighty Maker. The careful study of the works of 
God must lead the human mind to adoration, trust and love. It is the 
study of natural history that most directly promotes this highest dig¬ 
nity of the mind^ because it is tracking the Deity in his works; and 
surely the student, as he comes into possession of the divine thoughts, 
must feel his own enlarged and elevated. He thereby comes into the 
sanctuary of his own being; nay more, he comes into the society of a 
higher intelligence than his own, and therefore feels the dignity of one 
who is admitted to the holy of holies. What loftier science can there be 
than that where the Creator’s ideas are the connecting links in the 
chain of human reasoning, and his works are the inspiration of the in¬ 
structed heart ? 

Now, the difference between being an intelligent reader of the works 
of God, and no reader at all, is immense. ■ Suppose you are placed in a 
splendid gallery of first-rate paintings, exhibiting the poetic conceptions 
of the most inventive artists. You know little or nothing of paiintings, 
and therefore the views, figures and histories before you are so many 
bewildering hieroglyphics to your eye. You know not where to begin 
or how to read. Suppose a judge and connoisseur should enter the 
lery, and standing with you before a group, should repeat to you in 
words the story the painter has told on the canvass. As soon as you 
have caught the idea and got the key, then you understand every stroke 
of the pencil; and now how entirely different to you is that painting! 
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The hieroglyphics immediately become the most simple and expressive 
words. You look at the facts from the same point as did the artist; you 
enter into his thought; you glow with his warmth, and kindle with his 
spirituality ; and the difference between your present state of knowledge 
and your former ignorance is about the difference between a seeing man 
and a blind one; and this, we take it, is exactly the difference between 
the naturalist and the uninstructed man, in their observance and relish 
of nature. 

To make this point yet clearer: suppose you stood before the por- 
trait of Newton, not knowing it was his. You look at it and speak of 
it without any great interest, regarding it only as a man’s head on a 
painted canvass. But, suppose a friend should come and tell you it was 
the original portrait of the illustrious mathematician; would the state 
of your thoughts remain the same as before ? Oh, no ; that face now 
becomes all radiant with hallowed associations; the very tints before 
you seem to glow with that mighty genius which decomposed the solar 
ray, and demonstrated, with all the majesty of truth, the compound na¬ 
ture of light. The moment the name of Newton reaches your ear you 
connect with his form before you the great law of gravitation, which 
stretches its arms to the outer boundaries of creation, holding in its steady 
grasp the universe of God. How many noble thoughts rush to the soul; 
and how different your mind and feelings now, from what they were in 
your ignorance! Be assured that Nature, to its true and* loving stu¬ 
dent, awakens sentiments and emotions as vivid and as lasting; while 
to the uninstructed and heedless she is a dead and unintelligible pic¬ 
ture. 

• Pardon us one more illustration. He who looks on the letters of a 
printed page sees dark lines on a white ground; but, he who in addi- 
tion can read and comprehend, he looks beyond the outward forms to 
the inner intelligence, and gathers up the inspiration that lies hidden 
under these dead signs; so he who looks with uninstructed eye upon 
the vast creation, sees sky, earth, fields, animals and motion, and there 
he slops; while the naturalist, regarding also these outward forms, 
passes through them to analyze the whole, and thus penetrates till he 
comes to the divine idea, or central model after which the whole uni- 
verse is formed, with its perfect unity of design and its infinite variety 
of parts. The naturalist reads on the page of nature the grand majes¬ 
tic text of Divine wisdom and love, written in characters into which 
Time cannot eat, and preserved from age to age from all corrupt inter- 
polations. Yes; he traces there the sublime unity, the universal type, 
the frontal idea existing in the Divine Mind, connecting the mammoth and 
the snail. In one word, he ‘ looks through nature up to Nature’s God.’ 

By these illustrations and remarks we would enforce the simple fact, 
that the study of natural history opens to us ten thousand sources of 
knowledge and happiness which are forever closed to the rest of man¬ 
kind. Now the question is, whether our children, who are to live in 
this world, shall always walk blindfold through it, shut out from all the 
glory, beauty and inspiration of nature ? Has God given us eyes to 
see, ears to hear, and hearts to feel, and then placed us in the midst of 
this earthly paradise, where every sense can be regaled, only that we 
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should shut our eyes and stop our ears, and petrify our hearts ? Poor 
Julia Brace and Laura Bridgman, who have been deaf, dumb and blind 
from birth, have an apology for their ignorance of the works of God ; 
but, for us, whose heads are all planted over with the hungry inlets of 
knowledge, there is no excuse for dooming ourselves to their condition: 

*Oh! how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms, which Nature to her votary yields! 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, the garniture of ^elds, 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even, 

All that the sheltering mountain's bosom shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven, 

Oh! how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven 

It cannot be doubted that the proper study of nature begets devout 
affections; and this truth has given rise to the common maxim, ‘ that a 
true naturalist cannot be a bad man.* God’s works do appeal strongly 
to our higher natures; and may we not lay it down as an axiom, that 
from the radiant page of creation are to be read the first lessons of 
beauty and sublimity ? When our first parents opened their eyes upon 
Paradise they saw beauty; and when they walked its fields in inno¬ 
cence they felt sublimity. The young, and pure, and trusting spirit is 
ever thus in harmony with the universe ; and the study of natural his¬ 
tory will keep it in the blest communion. The fresh and docile heart 
takes to nature as instinctively as the grazing animal takes to the field, 
or the web-footed fowl to the sea. These tendencies have been forcibly 
arrested in our children by the same unnatural process by which some 
grazing animals are never allowed to see a pasture, and some web-footed 
fowls are cooped up for life in a dry pen. Children have been so forci¬ 
bly crowded into the narrow and artificial paths made by men, that the 
wide and cheerful paths of nature have been untrodden. Only give 
natural history its fair chance among the studies of youth, and we are 
confident it will become one of the most grateful and efficient of the for¬ 
mative powers in education. The boy who desires to have his miniature 
garden, his faithful dog, and his hive of bees; and his sister, who must 
have her plat of flowers, her dear Canary and her golden fish, do both 
show the common taste of the human heart to hold communion with na¬ 
ture. Human taste is a creation of God, and that taste finds its objects 
in the kindred works of God ; that mind therefore which is in harmony 
with nature, dwells in the Divine idea. Such a mind feels that it gravi¬ 
tates toward the great spiritual centre, and rejoices in its oneness with 
the Infinite. 

We close this part of our subject with an inference. ‘In the begin¬ 
ning God created the heavens and the earth :* He looked upon the works 
of his hand and pronounced them good. By the study of these works 
we seem to look at creation from the same angle at which the Deity 
looked at it, and we then understandingly join Him in his decision of ap- 
proval; and we infer, that from the very constitution of the human 
mind, and the nature of the human heart, there cannot come to the mind 
these thoughts, nor to the heart these emotions, unthout expanding the 
one and elevating the other. 

III. If then it be true that the study of natural history will help 
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to unfold the reasoning powers and to elevate the pious affections, the 
only remaining question is, how can this study he introduced into out 
seminaries of learning ? 

We answer, by making their presidents, guardians and teachers feel 
the force of the truths now stated. As soon as they are persuaded of 
them they cannot hesitate. We cannot hesitate to become fellow-work¬ 
ers with that great Teacher, whose lessons are written all over the world 
in letters of light, and whose blessing descends upon youth as his dew 
distils on the opening flower. 

Many governors of literary, scientiflc and educational establishments 
have said to us, ^ We should like to make natural history a regular 
study in our seminary, but we have no proper books.’ In botany, che¬ 
mistry, and geology, there are excellent manuals; and the two works of 
Professor Edwards and Mr. Wyatt, at the head of this article, show 
that zoology has not been overlooked. The first lessons in zoology by 
the distinguished French savan were prepared by him many years ago. 
He has since given an extended work on the same subject, illustrated 
with valuable anatomical drawings. His fame and success drew upon 
him the attention of the French Gk)vernment, and he has lately furnished 
at their request, a treatise on zoology superior to any that preceded it. 
Out of the abounding good-will of this excellent scholar, he offered a 
copy of all the plates of his last work to the writer of this article, who 
now has them for the illustration of a work on zoology, preparing under 
the guidance of his learned friend. With a microscopic eye to exa¬ 
mine particulars, and a telescopic one to look at groups, the French 
philosophers have laid all succeeding ages under obligations to them. 
The philosophic rigor of their classifications, based on actual dissec¬ 
tions, is a glory to science. Among those who have devoted their chief 
strength to the lucidus ordo^ we find M. Lemmonnier, whose work Mr. 
Wyatt has translated; and here we must express our regret that the 
author has not enlarged and simplified the treatise, so as to render it 
cessible to youth. If better books are needed in some departments of 
natural history, we trust that scholars will appear ready and willing to 
furnish the necessary manuals. All will be welcome to this field of 
labor, and the more that enter it the belter. The series of class-books 
on zoology now preparing will soon appear to take their modest place 
by the side of others, and do their humble part in the great enterprise. 
We know of no better way for naturalists to bring this subject before the 
proper authorities. We are sure that all such efforts will be viewed 
with candor; and that there are many who will kindly overlook some 
defects in execution, while they generously patronize the noble object 
that such contributions are designed to assist. Especially to the ‘ Ame¬ 
rican Institute of Instruction,’ and to the Natural History Societies, may 
the friends of this science look with confidence, assured of aid in every 
plan that promises an upward step in the means of elementary in¬ 
struction. 

Having thus answered, as our limits would allow, the three questions 
proposed, we add a few remarks, somewhat inferential. 

The study of natural history is happily free from all parties in poli¬ 
tics and sects in religion; thus giving the freest exercise to all our 
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powers, without the interference of any narrowing prejudice or conven¬ 
tional aim. 

It is a study particularly fitted to our country, where the means of 
verifying the leading principles are within the reach of every village. 
If this science should become a fixed study in all our normal schools 
and academies, as it undoubtedly will in all our colleges, it will be 
advisable to make collections of specimens, and have them deposited 
where all the pupils can have the freest access to them. We have seen 
some of the high schools in Massachusetts which have gathered many 
interesting specimens; and as every region has some peculiarities in 
its mineral, vegetable and animal domains, it would become a most easy, 
useful and agreeable exercise for students to collect and arrange what 
they find about them. After a few years the system of exchanges, so 
common in Europe, would get into operation, and then the science would 
become a new lx)nd of fellowship between separated but congenial minds. 
If a microscope could be added to such a collection, so much the better; 
and if an itinerant lecturer, or school missionary, would take this science 
among his other subjects for awakening young minds to refiection, and 
young hearts to piety, so much the better still. 

Among the incidental advantages attendant on this pursuit, we trust 
we may reckon this, that it will put an end definitely and forever to that 
whole system of murder and cruelty that is visited on the harmless races 
of animals, be they quadrupeds, birds or insects. 

May we not count the promotion of health as among its benefactions ? 
It brings its votary into the open air, and prompts to those muscular ex¬ 
ercises out of which come growth and strength. How many domestic 
prison-doors in America would it be a blessing thus to open ! 

It is profitable to the purse too ; for it belongs to that skill which has 
taught how to make two blades of grass grow where only one grew be¬ 
fore. It instructs how to improve the races of animals, so as to give us 
better clothing and sweeter food; while it reveals how to arrest most 
effectually the ravages of those insects which destroy our crops, and 
those worms which scuttle our ships. In short, its botany and chemistry 
have uncounted wealth yet in store for some future Linnseus and Davy, 
as its geology and zoology have for some future Cuvier. 

There is another incidental advantage. Some minds have a bias 
toward valuing chiefly all deviations from nature, considering those 
productions alone as curious and interesting which break through her 
laws and mar her beauty. Now the study of natural history takes 
off the eye from these aberrations from the prevalent wisdom and har¬ 
mony of nature’s works, in order to fix them upon the eft-repeated and 
all-surrounding proofs of completeness and perfection. 

Some will grant there is yet another good in its protective power over 
the mind. Now-a-days we are surrounded with miraculous claims to 
supernatural nonsense; and we know of no study so curative of these 
thick-crowding absurdities as that of nature ; and the more that natural 
science is studied, the less will impostors prevail. Ghosts are terribly 
afraid of day-lighU Natural science, more than any other study, steadies 
the mind. Its truths once acquired are not like those vaporous theories 
that watch their occasions to vanish from the thoughts ; but they are 
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substantial facts, and like our household friends are ever presenting 
their faces for grateful recognition. It is not among the least attractions 
of our favorite study that its truths are easily remembered. 

Is the science we recommend isolated, or does it accord with our 
social instincts ? It seems to us that every thing pertaining to it is dif¬ 
fusive and social. In this business of science, we are all indebted to 
the parent minds that have preceded us; but their legacies have descended 
to the world generally, and not to heirs and assigns that can be named 
only in the will of the testator. Nature’s largess is universal and irre¬ 
spective. Natural science brings all classes and conditions together. 
There is no monopoly, there is no solitude ; because the natural philo¬ 
sopher is addressed continually by many living voices; voices not of 
reproach, not of scorn, not of defiance, not of discouragement, but voices 
of endearment, of invitation, of trust and of hope. It is eminently a 
social study. Man’s heart answers to nature, and nature answers to 
man’s heart. They were both made by the same Being, and made for 
each other. The mind thus instinctively forms a friendship with the 
nature, which is crowding about our path, and which is asking for com¬ 
munion and copartnership. Is there not a sympathy between the wide 
and winning lessons of creation and the open, asking spirit of childhood ? 
Lord Bacon says : ‘ He that would enter the kingdom of nature must 
enter it as the Christian does the kingdom of heaven, in the capacity of 
a little child.’ No sentiment can be truer than this. Docility, thirst 
for exact knowledge, and love of truth; these are the beautiful attributes 
of childhood, and they accord harmoniously with the teachings of 
nature. 

Allow us, then, in strongest urgency, to recommend the introduction 
of natural history as a regular classic into all our normal schools and 
academies, and especially into those institutions whose aim it is to un¬ 
fold harmoniously all the faculties of man. We cannot but think that 
this science would be a welcome substitute in many schools for the 
history of national wars, the debates of angry politicians, the sublimi¬ 
ties of rhetoric, and the mazes of grammar. We are sure that pupils 
will find its study both head-work and heart-work. It brings the rea¬ 
soning powers into immediate contact with all the laws of matter, 
motion and life, while at the same time it brings the moral affections into 
communion with their universal harmonies. It leads us to see the works 
of God as they are, and then by irresistible consequence, to feel that 
they are ‘ very good.’ It spreads out before us the proofs of a Creator, 
and then the reasons for our trust in His wisdom, power and love. How 
many therefore, are the pleasures of the naturalist! His are the satis¬ 
factions which flow from looking at nature from the divine point of 
observation, of seeing the relations man bears to the universe, of tracing 
the general adaptation, the all-pervading harmony and the sublime intent 
of the whole ; and added to these, the joys of systematic and satisfac¬ 
tory thinking, of well-sinewed limbs, and a heart tuned to gladness. 
Permit us then to say, that when this study shall take the rank it deserves 
among our means of education, the rank it now holds in the best semi¬ 
naries of Europe, that it will be found effective, above most others, in 
developing the intellectual and moral powers of youth. 
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Of examples there are thousands; we content ourselves with one, and 
he is a host. Our own AuDUBOif says of himself: ‘ When I had hardly 
yet learned to walk, and to articulate those first words, always so endear¬ 
ing to parents, the productions of nature that lay spread all around were 
constantly pointed out to me. They soon became my playmates ; and 
before my ideas were sufficiently formed to enable me to estimate the 
difference between the azure tints of the sky and the emerald hue of 
the bright foliage, I felt that an intimacy with them, not consisting of 
friendship merely, but bordering on phrenzy, must accompany me through 
life; and now, more than ever, am I persuaded of the power of these 
early impressions. My father generally accompanied my steps, pro- 
cur^ birds and flowers for me, with great eagerness pointed out the ele¬ 
gant movements of the former and the splendid attire of the latter. My 
valued preceptor would then speak of the departure and return of birds 
with the seasons, and would describe their haunts ; and more wonderful 
than all, their change of livery; thus exciting me to study them, and 
to raise my mind toward their great Creator.’ 


THE ADVENT OF SPRING. 


Tk» 8«vatith Oda of the Fourth Book of Horac* la appropriate to the aeaaon on -w-hlch we bava an* 
tarad. In tha following translation, an attempt has been made not only to express the santimanU but 
alao to adopt the metre of the original, as far as tha construction of English vaise would permit. * 


The enowB have fled, the green gnus clothes the field, 
Leaves on the branches throng; 

Earth all is chang’d ; the lessening streamlets ]rield, 
And gently glide along. 


The sister Graces dare, with vest unbound, 

With dancing Nymphs to bend. 

While the sweet hours, the year, in varying round. 
To us a warning send. 

nt. 

Warning of change and death! The wintry frost 
Melts at the zephyr’s breath; 

The spring’s soft gales in summer’s heat are lost. 
And Summer sinks in death. 


The fruitful Autumn pours her bounties then. 
Till Winter scowls once more; 

Yet the fleet moons shall every loss regain. 
And brighter skies restore. 


But ah! when we, to join the mighty dead. 
Sink at the mournful call. 

To where iEwEAS, Tullus, Angus tread — 
Dust and a shade, we fsll! 
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▼X. 

And who, TonauATus, who know th ^t Heaven 
Another day may spare, 

Ere all thy wealth, save that now brightly given. 
Snail bless thy greedy heirt 

vxx. 

What can avail when brought to Minos hence, 

What move his stem decree! 

Not thy high birth, thy pow’rful eloquence, 

Nor e’en thy piety. 

▼XXX. \ 

Diana’s self the chaste Hippolytus 
Claim’d from the shades in vain; 

Nor could for his Pirithous, Thsskus thus 
Break the Lethssan chain. 


THE S C A L P-H U N T E R. 


▲ ■BMX'BZSTOIUOAZ. SKBTOB. 


Far be it from me to detract from the fair fame of our ancestors. 
Lesist of all, would I cast any reflection on those frontier heroes, the 
memory of whose exploits lives in the homely chronicles of Drake, or 
in the ‘collections’ of some Historical Society; or faintly survives in 
the mouldering pages of some obscure ms. Yet, if truth be told, their 
valiant deeds were not always achieved under the inspiration of pure 
patriotism. The backwoodsmen of a century since sometimes hunted 
Indians from the same motive that urges those of our time to hunt wolves; 
viz., the bounty on scalps. In the year of which I propose to treat, 
1724, the bounty in New-Hampshire was, if my recollections do not 
fail me, ten pounds ; not an eighth part of the sum which peaceful and 
scrupulous Pennsylvania long afterward offered in the day of her dis¬ 
tress, when the savages of the West broke in upon her frontier. How 
far such measures are consonant with religion and morality, is a question 
which I gladly leave to be decided by pious philanthropists, who can 
form no conception of the circumstances that made them necessary; 
for I propose merely to relate plain facts, and leave reflections and in- 
ferences to my betters. Should I be called upon to produce authority 
for what I say, I am permitted to refer to an ancient manuscript diary, 
kept by the Hev. Phinsas W. Stone, of Portsmouth, and preserved in 
the small but valuable library of the New-Hampshire Fraternity of the 
<. T. This, however, relates merely to the earlier part of our narra¬ 
tive. The remainder must be regarded as of a character somewhat 
less authentic, as it rests solely on the authority of a tradition preserved 
by a few old squaws of the St. Francis tribe ; one of whom, rendered 
g^-humored and loquacious by the benign influences of a bottle of 
rum, told the story at a hunting-camp near Lake Megantic. 
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A party of the tribe just mentioned came in July, 1724, to work 
their usual butcheries upon the back settlers of New-Hampshire. 
Eight white men undertook to chastise them, and secure the bounty. 
The savages were now retiring, which they did with remarkable celerity, 
and in an unusual direction. The whites plunged into the forests after 
them. For nearly a fortnight they hung on their rear, unable to find a 
good opportunity to attack. They traced them past Lake Winnipisio- 
gee; and from the top of Red Mountain saw them cross the beautiful 
lake beyond, in two canoes, made hastily of bark for the purpose. Again 
striking their trail, they followed it some twenty miles farther, into the 
recesses of those wild mountains that stretch from the present town of 
Conway toward the great father of New-England hills. Meanwhile 
the savages lost all suspicion of pursuit, as w’as evident from their care¬ 
less manner of encamping, and the great profusion of game which the 
frontiers-men found around their smouldering fires. 

One hot afternoon, the party came to the brow of a precipitous hill, 
looking northward, which commanded a wide prospect of forests and 
lonely mountains. In all probability there was no human being within 
the range of a dozen leagues save themselves and their destined prey. 
In its terrible solitude it was a scene of more than Alpine sublimity; 
but what chiefly interested the hunters was a smoke that rose dense and 
distinct through the thick carpet of boughs at the bottom of a deep valley 
just below them. The afternoon sun was beating powerfully on the 
cliff where they sat, and filling the sultry air with the resinous odors 
of the spruce and pine that grew around. They watched till it had 
sunk behind the bristling firs on the ridge of the western mountain ; 
and then, as the usual crimson hue of an American sunset, which had 
suffused the whole landscape, turned to a gray obscurity, and the half- 
starved wolves began to call and reply from opposite hills, they descended 
and groped their way toward their victims. With great difficulty and 
danger they managed to surround the fires of the savages. Their mo¬ 
tives were none of the most magnanimous, it is true ; but one cannot 
help admiring the hardihood of thus assailing a very superior force in 
a wilderness whose savage features were of themselves sufficient to fill 
with awe and terror any but the manliest heart. 

It is useless to dwell on the incidents of the ignoble and desperate 
conflict that followed. The white men had to lie flat on the ground for 
hours, before the last savage had wrapped himself in his blanket, and 
lain down. They counted eleven Indians around the two fires. It was 
now near midnight; the damp air of the forest was very chill, and the 
fires had sunk to glowing piles of coals, that shed a dim ruddy light on 
the sleepers, the mossy trunks of the trees, and the thick undergrowth 
around the spot. The leader of the whites was about to give the signal, 
when an Indian turned in his sleep, murmured, and finally arose ; awa¬ 
kened apparently by the cold. Dropping his blanket, he approached 
the fire, and stirred the embers with a stick ; when a stream of crack¬ 
ling sparks flew upward, illuminating fora moment the distorted boughs 
and shadowy leaves. This sudden light was answered by a scream so 
piercing and unearthly, that the ferocious frontiers-men started at their 
posts ; and with a loud flapping of wings among the branches overhead, 
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a huge dark bird sailed off into the depths of the forest. The Indian 
immediately took a handful of tobacco from a pouch by his side, and 
scattered it on the coals, as an offering to the Great Horned Owl, whose 
supposed connexion with the divinities of his national mythology pro- 
cured it this remarkable honor. This was the poor fellow’s last act of 
piety. At that instant, the white men poured upon the sleepers a deadly 
fire, and bursting in with a fierce shout, beat down those who rose with 
axes and rifle-butts. Of the eleven, all but two were killed at the camp, 
or at a short distance from it. One of these two bounded into the dark 
woods and escaped ; the other was soon traced to a neighboring ‘ wind¬ 
fall,' where no man could follow him, among the decayed trunks and 
roots and tangled branches. The dogs of the white men, however, soon 
penetrated into its depths, killed the wounded wretch, and drew him out. 

Thus was a deed achieved, of which the reverend gentleman before 
mentioned speaks in his diary with high praise, as an act of eminent 
service to God and man. The actors themselves felt well satisfied. 
Having peeled the trophy from each head, they tossed the carcasses into 
the bed of a cold and sluggish rivulet, that flowing from the clear springs 
in the heart of some granite mountain, glided lazily hard by, half hid 
by fallen trees, decaying logs and mosses, and the abundant vegetation 
that sprang from the rich forest soil. There they left them to be nibbled 
by the minute trout that darted in the pure icy waters; while seated 
around the rekindled fires, they ate the moose-meat which the Indians 
had left, and refreshed themselves with draughts from their rum-canteeits. 
They ate and drank with the spirits of a party of successful wolf- 
hunters; and when they laid down, they slept the sound sleep of health 
and toil. 

But the morning brought reflection and regrets. They grumbled over 
their bad luck. One savage had escaped. The most prominent figure 
in their group was an old man, who sat on a log, leaning lazily forward, 
with his elbows on his knees, while he extracted the rich marrow from 
a thigh-bone of moose with his jack-knife. A little torn straw hat was 
^uck jauntily on one side of his gray bristly head ; his leathery coun- 
tenance expressed a kind of reckless good-humor, which his present 
discontent did not wholly banish ; though you might see that his fea¬ 
tures could readily assume the expression of anger and even ferocity. 
He was venting his wrath and uneasiness through his toothless jaws, in 
a succession of oaths and injurious expressions, uttered by no means in 
a surly manner, but in a reckless, boastful spirit, that had survived his 
youth. This old reprobate was eager for gain ; had a keen relish for 
the chase ; and was desirous, moreover, to exhibit his superiority to his 
fellow sportsmen. These motives combined to produce the resolution 
he presently expressed, to set out alone, and not rest till he had taken the 
scalp from the head of the remaining Indian. So, calling his dogs and 
shouldering his gun, he calmly marched away, without a word of leave- 
taking on either side; after that cold manner which his countrymen 
seem to have caught from their extirpated enemies, the aborigines, and 
which often hides as warm a heart as ever beat in the breast of man. 
His companions returned with great glory to the settlements, whither we 
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will not follow; but turn to pursue the old man on his adventurous 
quest. 

For four days, the staunch huntsman tracked the game northward, 
through forests and over mountains. Whatever were his faults, fear was 
not one of them. Neither the bowlings of beasts, nor the deep solitude 
of his situation, nor any sense of his ferocious purpose, ever disturbed 
his rest. With his dogs for sentinels, he slept as quietly on a bed of 
spruce-boughs, to the music of some savage stream, as on the straw of 
his own frontier cabin. His hardened muscles were never fatigued, 
though he struggled from sunrise to sunset through tangled brushwood 
and obscure ravines ; over decaying logs, and the thousand pit-falls and 
impediments that annoy the forest traveller. His course lay always 
through the obscurity and dampness of the dense wood ; except at times, 
when he would hear the noise of a stream below him, and emerge from 
the forest darkness into a beautiful sun-lit vista of trees and glancing 
waters. At such times, he could see that, as he proceeded, the moun¬ 
tains grew wilder and higher, and closed gradually around him. 

Late one afternoon, when he had all day toiled stubbornly on in twi- 
light, and was looking upward to catch glimpses of the bright sky through 
the leaves, he heard again the sound of water, and by the transparency 
in the screen of maple saplings before him, he knew the opening was 
near at hand. In a moment he put aside the slender boughs, and stepped 
out into the broad stony bed of the Saco, just where it emerges from the 
Notch of the White Mountains. It was a wild and beautiful scene. 
The tumbling waters, the long lines of birch trees, maples and beeches 
that reached their branches over it; the stiff pines that shot up into the 
air above them ; the great pile of granite crags that rose from the 
woods, bristling with firs, three thousand feet sheer upward; all were 
tinged with the crimson of approaching evening ; all lay in the quiet 
of the wilderness, which the ripple and murmur of the stream only 
made more impressive. 

The old man did not trouble himself with the scenery. His feelings 
were those of bitter vexation ; for he knew himself close upon his game, 
and here the savage had taken to the water and thrown his dogs off the 
scent. He dashed into the wide and shallow stream, and wading up the 
middle, sent a dog on either bank to search for the lost track, The 
very first angle he turned showed him his prey, wading naked and 
unarmed, for he had fled from the massacre without his gun. The old 
hunter did not repress a cry of fierce exultation, which the sleeping 
mountains prolonged : then, as the unhappy savage leaped splashing to 
the bank, he followed close, and set his dogs again on the track. They 
made the woods resound with their fearful baying: the old man held his 
gun poised for a shot; and the trio dashed on at a pace at which that 
tangled wood was never traversed before or since. He often tripped and 
fell; the thorns and branches tore away fragments of his clothing, and 
bared his gray head. Twilight soon came on. The old human blood¬ 
hound cared for none of these things. At length, suddenly and unex¬ 
pectedly, he broke out from the woods, upon a broad surface of rocks, 
stones and gravel, interspersed with stunted bushes; while at a little 
distance on the right stood a forest of dead trees, bare and white, seem- 
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ing in the dim light like a host of skeletons. All around towered high 
mountains, half clothed with shaggy forests; and their precipitous 
crags, old weather-stains, and scars of avalanches, gave them the aspect 
of savage desolation. The old hunter scarcely saw them. All that met 
his eye was the slender figure of the Indian, leaping like a frightened 
deer toward the base of the mountain on the left. He dashed after him 
at full speed, over piles of rock and stone, strewn by an ancient ava¬ 
lanche Over the narrow Valley, where none but a sleep-walker, or such 
a frantic sportsman, could have passed in safety. It was in the Notch, 
close to the place where the uufortunate Willeys afterward met their 
fate. 

The game soon began to ascend the mountain, choosing the place 
where the avalanche had come down, and cut for itself a pathway, re¬ 
sembling, in all but its depth, the bed of a torrent. These mountains 
are every where channelled with such ravines, which often eitend from 
top to bottom, and seem at a little distance like deep gashes cut in their 
sides. Most of them expand and grow shallow as they approach the 
base, where the torrefit of earth and stone spread itself over the valley. 
Such was the case in the present instance. The Indian bounded up; the 
hunter and dogs followed. The sides of the ravine rapidly approached 
each other, and gretir more abrupt afid high ; the ascent became steeper 
and more perilous. A little stream that trickled down the narrow and 
steep passage-way, and spread itself over the smooth rocks, made the 
foothold very precarious. The dogs were soon brought up. They stop- 
ped at the foot of a deep pitch of the rock, against which they pawed in 
vain efforts to ascend, and made the rocks echo with their cries. The 
eager old man climbed on. The sides of the ravine now towered over 
his head, leaving only a strip of the darkening sky visible between theif 
opposite edges. His efforts soon brought him to a height whence the 
baying of the dogs sounded up the passage faint and distant. He caught 
frequent glimpses of the Indian, scrambling on before him ; and once, 
getting a fair sight, he fired. The mountains bellowed back the report ; 
but the Indian climbed on unhurt. Still the old man gained rapidly 
on him, clenching his jaws together with eagerness and longing. 

At length, however, a long reach of the ravine stretched upward in 
the obscurity before him! He looked, and saw nothing of his prey^ 
Furious with anger and disappointment at the renewed activity of the 
savage, he pressed on faster than before. A smooth rock, nearly per- 
wndicular, soon arrested his progress. He did not dream of pausing, 
but began to work his way up the dangerous precipice, with his mind 
occupied by the sole thought of overtaking and slaying the Indian. 
With every faculty at its utmost tension, availing himself of every lit¬ 
tle point and crevice, he did what no man else could have done ; he 
climbed half way up the steep wet face of the rock; but here he was 
obliged to pause ; and for the first time, his blood cooled, and he was 
conscious of the peril of his situation. He moved his hand to the right 
and to the left, over the rock, clammy with the spreading water of the 
little streamlet, and found scarcely a crevice large enough to thrust a 
finger into, or a projection that a foot could rest against. He looked 
up; the edge of the precipice Was twenty feet above his head. He 
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looked down; there were the sharp projecting angles of the rocky sides 
of the ravine; and below, all lay in deep blackness, like a bottomless 
gulf. He tried to descend ; but his foot moved vainly from side to side, 
searching for the place where it had last rested when he was climbing 
up. To ascend was perilous enough ; to descend, impossible. His 
hair began to bristle. He listened, and heard from below the faint bay¬ 
ing of the hounds. Hitherto he had clung to his gun by a sort of in- 
stinct, but now he let it drop. The oaken stock struck at the foot of the 
cliff with a dull shock, and splintered to pieces : there was a pause for 
an instant, and then came the clanging rattle of the barrel, as it bounded 
from side to side of the ravine, down the mountain. The old man 
thought he must soon follow it, and the thought gave him desperation. 
His alternative was to be dashed to pieces, or to gain the top of the rock ; 
and to this fearful task he applied himself. His success was almost 
miraculous, as those who have seen the place will confess. He did 
reach the top; but all his limbs were aching with the strong and con- 
tinned strain of every muscle; the ends of his fingers were worn to the 
bone; the flesh was rubbed from his knees; and his heart throbbed 
with a violence that, though unfelt while he was climbing, almost 
choked him when he laid himself down at the top. Poor wretch ! It 
would have been better for him had he fallen. The level rock he had 
attained was not eight feet across. Beyond it, rose up another preci¬ 
pice, full sixty feet high, perpendicular, smooth, and wet; while on 
each side the loftier walls of the ravine destroyed every chance of es¬ 
cape. The old scalp-hunter was caught in his own trap. There was 
not a civilized man within more than ninety miles. 

The Indian had escaped from the ravine at a point where its sides 
were less precipitous than elsewhere, and the long tough root of a spruce, 
hanging several yards from the top, helped him in the most dangerous 
part. He was now safe in the woods, on the surface of the mountain. 
The eager hunter had passed on, without dreaming that the game had 
given him the slip. 

It is useless to dwell on his fate. In the morning he looked down the 
frightful gorge in front, and on the cliffs that imprisoned him, to see if 
no possibility of escape offered; for till then his hardy spirit had not 
quite despaired. The daylight dispelled every shadow of hope. At 
the edge of the ravine, a hundred feet over him, his startled eye encoun¬ 
tered a human face, peering down upon him from behind a stunted pine 
that projected over the gulf. It was the Indian, who had seated him¬ 
self there to exult in the fate of his enemy. 

The old man spent two days in his prison. The afternoon of the 
second day was peculiarly beautiful: the atmosphere had a softness not 
common in New-England; and while the western mountains seemed en¬ 
veloped in a blue, transparent haze, the warm sunlight poured full on 
the rugged slopes to the east. The desolate valley wore the mildest 
aspect its savage features could put on; like a sleeping warrior dream¬ 
ing of his home. The evening brought a change. A thunder-gust 
came up, and in a few moments filled every gully and ravine with foam¬ 
ing waters, and drift-logs driving down to the valley. The old roan 
waa swept from his place in an instant, but the watchful Indian found 
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him next morning wedged under a rock ; and a week after, his gray 
hairs were fluttering in the wind from the top of a cabin in the Indian 
village of St. Francis, by the side of the St Lawrence. 

The Indians, it is well known, believed these mountains the abode of 
a malignant spirit; and this, they say, was the greeting he gave to the 
first white man who ever found his way into the Notch. The writer 
must not be understood to give his authority in support of so loose and 
frivolous a tradition, thereby putting in jeopardy his reputation as an 
antiquarian, and — what is of far more consequence than mere personal 
considerations — misleading, perchance, the unsuspecting reader, who 
has confided himself to his guidance. It is his duty to remind him that 
the White Mounlains were visited long before, by one Neal, and his 
party, who found that country ‘ daunting terrible,’ and made all haste 
to escape from the dismal neighborhood. It is not, however, recorded 
of this party, nor of any other, prior to 1724, that they visited the defile 
called the Notch; so that this Indian story may, after all, be entitled to 
as strict credence as any portion of the narrative whatever. 


DOUBflNG MOMBNTS. 


• r UKMKt A. OZ.AJiX. 


I 


Though the world be bright before m. 
Bright with hill, and vale, and stream; 

Though the skies be sunny o’er os. 

Golden as an infEOit’s dream: 

Though the heart with joy be rahing, 
GuOeless, hopeful in its youth, 

Like a fountain upward rushing, 
Sparkling with the dews of truth s 

And the future, cloudless breaking 
O’er a clear and cloudless past. 

Thoughts delirious awaking, 

Wildly thronging, wild and fiurtt 

Thoughts of pure and high ambition. 
Martial honor, civic fame; 

X/>ve, and passion’s sweet fruition. 
Laurelled glory, deathless name; 

Though the life that is within us 
Presses onward, fearless still, 

Pledged the gilded prize to win us. 

Fledged the soul, and pledged the will: 

Tet dark moments, doubt-beclouded, 
Withering, chill the striving soul, 

And the future, mist-enshrouded, 
Darkens o’er the promised goal. 

WHUmmstowm. (Man.) Feb., 1845. 


Visionary forms deceiving, 

Lure astray the steps of youth; 

Lure us, trusting and believing, 

From the narrow path of truth. 

Gazing on the scenes Elysian, 

Hope has painted on our sky. 

Drawing near the winning vision, 
like a mist the colors fly: 

Dke a misty phantom flying. 

Or perchance, in changed form, 

light and boauiy slowly dying. 

Yield to darkness and to storm. 

Dimforeshadowii^ of sorrow 
On the spirit’s future rest. 

As we know a stormy morrow 
By the sunset’s clouded west. 

Yet press on! though doubting, fearless! 
On! with steadfast heart and eye: 

Clouds that gather dark and cheerless. 
Hide a blue and sunny sky. 

Bold resolve and strong endeavor. 

Heart that never faints nor dies. 

In the struggle conquer ever. 

Ever win the heckoning prize 
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TO MY VINE. 


Hard ia the ^nnd thou hast, my Vine, 
Strang is the soil where thou art placed; 
This 18 not, here, thy native home, 

Yet run not all to waste! 

Some few though slender clusters rear. 
For love of him who plants thee here: 
Thus answered be his pain. 

Nor all his labor vain. 


A hollow rock behind thee stands, 

That shields thee from the northern storm; 
Into the bosom of thy leaves 
Gathers the sunshine warm. 

Along thv trellis-frame are trained 
The tenaer shoots thy ^ttih has ^ned i 
T^us strengthenea may they nse 
Up toward the sunny skies. 

XXX. 

Then drink the dews of heaven, irfy vine, 
Draw from the earth her juices rare. 

With its round>8welling lusciousness 
Thy purple burthen bear. 

Until the vintage days draw nigh: 

Then from the wine-press, laden high, 

The ruddy stream shall flow. 

To cheer the heart of wo! 


Andliast thou never heard, my 8oul, 
There is another, nobler Vine, 

Planted by God, when Time was young. 
In blessed Palestine! 
tis stretched his boughs from ocean blue. 
Mis branches to the nver grew; 

Now to the wide world’s ends 
Their woven shade extends. 


Placed in a thirsty, barren land, 

Yet of this Vine, my Soul, art thou, 
tike all thy Brother-Christian men, 

A young and tender bough: 

Sublime thy Rock behind thee towers. 

Hr shields thee from the storm, and showers 
The sunshine of Hib grace 
Upon thy grief-wom ULce. 


▼X. 

Nor do His boughs untended droop, 

Nor idly in the breezes swing, 

Nor their blind tendrils feel in vain 
For strength where they may cling. 
For lo! the Church, and brethren dear. 
Parents, and priests, and angels near, 

(A wondrous frame*work) stand 
Among Hib chosen band. 
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▼XI. 

And steady, from the parentetem, 
The life>b^towing current flows; 
And under all, with Father’s love. 
And more than mother’s woes, 
The * everlasting arms* are spread; 
While dewy clouds roll overhead, 
And leave the barren plain 
Soft with the drops of rain. 


▼XU. 

Then deep drink in the dews of Heaven, 

Grow 'neath the nurture of Hu band. 

That when, at Hu high nuptial feast 
The Lamb of God sliall stand. 

And, with his white-robed Bride Divine, 

Shall drink anew his spousal wine. 

Thy Life-blood may be poured 
In the chalice of thy Lord ! 

Fourth Sunday in Advent. Jobw h. Rbbtk. 


SCENES AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BT TBB BUTBOR OT ‘ TCHBIBB •KBTCBBB.* 


‘ Hamazan’ is the holy month of all Mussulmans, selected by their 
Prophet as a general fast, to be observed by all his followers above the 
age of twelve years. In this month the miraculous Koran descended 
to him from Heaven ; and he asserts that the respective revelations of 
Abraham, Moses and Jesus were sent to them also in this period of the 
year. Travellers and the sick only are excused from its observance, 
and the latter are even required to fast another month after their reco¬ 
very. The higher classes of the Turks, particularly those who are in 
office, are strict in their observance of it; but there are many Mussul- 
mans, not much given to frequenting the mosques, who respect this ordi¬ 
nance as little as some others. Though there are few infidel Mussul- 
mans, there are many indifferent to the precepts of the Koran, especi¬ 
ally those which have reference to the external forms of its worship; 
but as the temporal authority punishes infractions against spiritual law, 
none are willing to disregard it openly. 

Islamism recognizes two kinds of fasts to be observed by its advocates 
during the Ramazan; to wit: the restraining of the members of the 
body, such as the ears, eyes, hands, tongue, mouth, feet, etc., from sin, 
and the fasting of the heart from worldly cares, and the refraining of the 
thoughts from every thing beside Groo. The usual prayers are made 
seven times a day, but in this month two more are added, with an in¬ 
creased number of genuflections. The fast commences with the new 
moon, and continues until the next new moon is perceptible. There is 
however an evident desire to shorten the month as much as possible. 
Grenerally, the Malla of Broosa has three men on the summit of Mount 
Olympus, in Asia-Minor, to look out for the new luminary; and the 
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news of the change is conveyed to Constantinople with most undignified, 
and to the devotion and zeal of the inhabitants here, scandalous haste. 
At times intelligence is brought from Koniah or Kutaiah, far to the south¬ 
east, that the new moon has been seen by the requisite number of wit¬ 
nesses, and the length of the fast is then governed by calculation. It 
commences with day-break, or from the moment that a ‘ white thread 
can be distinguished from a black one,’ and continues until sun-set. 
During the hot months of summer, the laboring public suffer greatly; 
but in the other seasons the privations are quite bearable to all classes. 
The loss of the pipe is the severest, and next, the dearly-loved coffee; 
but as the inhabitants of Constantinople make but a light meal in the 
forenoon, and always dine at sunset, they may well support the addi¬ 
tional few hours of fast required during the Ramazan. 

The Sublime Porte, (the official residence of the Grand Vizier, and 
all the ministers, and other civil dignitaries,) has always been closed 
during the day, and open at night; but this year, it being the pleasantest 
season in which the Ramazan could fall, the officers attended at their 
bureaux for a few hours during the day, and remained at home at night. 
They spend the day in sleeping or visiting, the latter in the afternoon, 
and the night in moderate amusements, feasting and dining with each 
other. The Sultan in the afternoon generally, if the weather is good, 
makes an excursion on the Bosphorus, or visits the city, where he wan¬ 
ders about the bazaars, incognito, (though well known to every one there) 
and attended only by a few of his own domestics. On Friday after¬ 
noons a great assembly takes place in the large square fronting the 
building called ‘ Eski Seray^ or the old palace, where Mohammed II. 
made his residence after capturing the city, and which is now the bu¬ 
reau of the commander-in-chief of the army, and ex officio military gov¬ 
ernor of the capital. On one side of this square the young Sultan has a 
kiosk in which he reposes after his rambles, and from the windows of 
which he can behold the crowd, mostly of Turkish females, in their car¬ 
riages, in the square. 

To-day, having occasion to visit an officer of the Sultan’s household, 
I had an opportunity of seeing His Highness depart on his daily visit to 
while away the Fast in the city. Passing up the Bosphorus toward the 
imperial palace, I observed a caique lying at the foot of the flight of 
marble stairs leading to its great entrance, which I at first supposed was 
that of a foreign ambassador, it being simple in size and decorations, 
compared with the royal barges of state. My caiqueji, however, cor¬ 
rected me, by saying that it was His Highness’ incognito-barge. The 
Pacha that I was going to visit having already left the palace for the 
city, probably to prepare the way for his royal master, I turned back, 
just as the young sovereign was stepping into the barge. He was 
dressed in the usual frock-coat and pantaloons of the present regime, 
and a light cloak of blue cloth. Two of his attendants led him down 
the stairs by putting each a hand under his arm; and he stepped slowly 
toward the barge, holding his cloak open with his own hands. He was 
attended by four pages only, and no officer of rank was with him : the 
caiquejis were all on their feet. He stepped into the barge, aided as be¬ 
fore-mentioned ; seated himself facing the rowers, and received from 
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one of the pages a red silk umbrella, opened, which he^held over his 
head with his own hands. 

Two of the pages now seated themselves before him, and the two 
others took seats behind him on the elevated part of the caique, on which 
the coxswain sits ; and when all were made comfortable, the barge 
moved slowly down the Bosphorus. It was rowed by fourteen men, 
each pulling an oar: they were dressed in the small red scull-cap, 
called here fezy thin white silk-cotton shirts, and white cotton trowsers d 
VOrientale. The body of the barge was painted white ; a line running 
round it of azure blue, on which were painted wreaths of flowers; its 
edge was richly gilded some four or six inches deep; the bow and stem 
deeper than the waist; and on the former, as if just taking wing, was 
pictured a white dove. All the guards around and above the palace 
presented arms and rolled the drum ; and as it is well known that no 
one is to salute, or even show recognition of him when incog., I was sur¬ 
prised to observe all the guards, at their several stations on both sides 
of the Bosphorus, turn out as he passed, to present arms and roll the 
drum ; after which the fifes and drums played together an air, until he 
had quite passed them. The Bosphorus being here a mile wide, or 
more, the sound of the drum, coming from so many points, almost at 
once, had a very remarkable and pleasing effect. The barge majesti¬ 
cally floated down the stream toward Point Seraglio, and proceeded up 
the Gk)lden Horn, until it became lost to my sight. 

Last night the young sovereign made his or breakfast, near the 
Holy Mosque of Eyoub, at the head of the Golden Horn, where he has 
a kiosk — and where has he not? There his dinner had previously 
been sent for him. The favorite of the day had provided a large num¬ 
ber of caiques, lighted up with lanterns, and stationed them near the 
shore by which the royal barge would pass from the palace to the kiosk. 
The scene, I was told, had been a very picturesque one. 

Near the end of the Ramazan, the 27th, or October ninth, was the 
Lailei el Kader, or Night of Power. Mussulmans believe that it was 
on this night that their holy Koran was sent from the throne of God 
down to the lowest heaven, from whence the angel Gabriel revealed it 
to their Prophet in parcels, during the space of twenty-three years, as 
the exigency of affairs required. It was this year celebrated with more 
than usual splendor. On inquiry, during the day, I learned that the 
Sultan would perform his evening devotions in the Mosque of Top 
Khaneh ; a beautiful but small mosque, called the Nusreiich, or Victo¬ 
rious, erected at the junction of the Bosphorus and the Golden Horn, on 
the Peraside, to commemorate the coup d^arnies which he executed on 
destroying the Jannissaries. It is of white marble, from the island of 
Marmora, in the sea of the same name, of beautiful proportions, lofty 
and well-arched domes, and two tall tapering minarets, to lead the faith¬ 
ful to their ‘ namaz,’ or prayers. Passing by the park of artillery, 
from which the place takes its name, to the water’s edge, I found the 
street and square crowded with visiters, mostly pressing toward the 
great entrance of the mosque, to see the Sultan. The street was 
brightly lighted up with torches of pine-cuttings, so that the foundry of 
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cannon, the park, the adjoining houses, and the fair walls of the mosque 
were clearly visible. 

Entering a caique at the wretched wharf of Top Khaneh, in company 
with sonie friends, I rowed off in the Golden Horn, among thousands 
of caiques and ships’-boats. The edge of the water around the mosque 
and park were brilliantly lighted up with torches and blue-lights; the 
two minarets were illuminated, as usual, around the two circles near 
the apex, and some yards higher, with blue and red lights. Between 
the minarete were being made what at first appeared to be a many- 
pointed star, but which soon developed into a well-formed representation, 
in lights, of the diamond decoration of the gallant young general of the 
artillery, Mehemet Ali Pacha, who, by the by, is decidedly the hand¬ 
somest officer of the government, and who is, on dit, next spring to 
marry the Sultan's only maiden sister, the Princess Adileh. Spiral, 
and other frames in wood, erected in the park, showed that fire-works 
would be displayed ; and the sea-shore and Park were filled with 
soldiery under arms, to salute their young sovereign. Around us, and 
as far up the Bosphorus as the eye could reach, the stream presented a 
most animated and beautiful scene. Beside the torches and blue-lights 
on the edge of the water, and the illuminated minarets on either side of 
the two streams, with the more eleyated and larger ones of the great 
mosques of Constantinople, but dimly perceptible in the distance, and 
through the dusky atmosphere, thousands of lights lit up the surface of 
the water. Caiques and boats, each with two or more lanterns, formed 
a line from near the Sultan's Palace, called Tcheragian, on the Euro¬ 
pean shore, down to Seraglio Point, and thence across to the mosque 
of his visit; and innumerable others were scattered over the centre of 
the half-circle which they formed. . We had scarcely attained a good 
position, when the cannon near the palace announced that the Sultan 
had entered his state-barge, and was corning down the stream. Almost 
instantaneously a great number of reserved torches and blue-lights were 
lighted, and the water for more than a mile around us was as light as 
day ! A large boat belonging to the navy, containing perhaps the Port 
Admiral, preceded the royal barge, lighting the way with an immense 
torch. There were several state-barges beside the one in which was 
the Sultan, all richly gilded ; sortie an hundred feet in length, by ten 
in width, and rowed by thirty men each. The usual respectful silence, 
which in all eastern countries reigns in the presence of the sovereign, 
was now only broken by the sudden splashing of the bargemen's oars, as 
the Sultan approached the wharf; the troops presented arms, and when 
his royal feet stepped on terra jirma^ he was saluted by an astounding 
salute of cannonry, and the prayers of the soldiers. 

We thought, in our impatience to witness the remainder of the pa¬ 
geant, that the Sultan was uncommonly devout, and made his namaz 
much longer than usual; but we were finally satisfied that he had ended, 
by a sudden most brilliant display of fire-works, representing, among 
other objects, a fountain, a cascade of water, and a kiosk, or summer¬ 
house. After these, a great number of excellent rockets were sent up, 
to the imminent alarm of the spectators on the water. After these were 
pretty well exhausted, there was a commotion among the troops and 
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artificers, and way was made for the departure of the young (and no 
doubt delighted) Sultan. Through the ftow dim light of the expiring 
torches, we could only faintly perceive the gilded canopy of his barge, 
with an occasional glimpse of the rowers,' as they rose and fell in their 
seats, on their way up the Bosphorus. 

The most brilliant annual pageant of Constantinople is that of the 
Bayranif at the close of the Fast. It is the cairnival of the Mussulmans, 
and for the space 6f three days the streets are filled with gaily-dressed 
Turks on foot, some on horse-back, and others in wheeled vehicles. 
Parts of the city are appropriated to the * rising generation,’ and there 
whirlgigs, swings, etc., aire erected for their amusement; not by the gov. 
ernment, but by individuals who hire them out ‘ on time.’ Friends visit 
each other, and should they meet in the street, kiss on either cheek and 
offer congratulations. No business is done at the Porte, or elsewhere, 
and a:ll Consfantirrople is given up id festivity. The national vessels in 
the port are dressed out in their flags, and they and all the batteries fire 
a running national salute at day-light, noon, and soon after dark. This 
festival is opened by the Sultan performing his devotions at the mosque 
of Sultan Achmet, the largest public edifice in the city, after that of St. 
Sophia. He spends the previous night in the Seraglio, by which is 
meant the old palace of the Sultans, on the site of Byzantium, Point 
Seraglio; and before setting out, he sacrifices a sheep with his own 
hands; a discharge of cannon proclaims his accomplishment of the 
deed ; and thousands of other sheep are similarly e:tecitted throughout 
the city, and their meat distributed to the poor. FroVn the Imperial 
Gate, or great entrance to the Seraglio, to that of the Mosque, double 
lines of troops were drawn up under arms; near the gate a numerous 
band of music was stationed; and large crowds of the populace thronged 
the way. About nine o’clock, a. m., the sacrifices having been made, 
the procession from the palace to the mosque got under way. First 
came some twenty or thirty led horses, most richly caparisoned, their 
saddle-cloths being worked in gold embroidery, jewels and pearls, the 
bits and stirrups of gold, or plated, and a bunch of gay-colored plumes 
stuck in the head-gear, between their ears. All of these horses, though 
full of life and in excellent order, did not bear inspection ; many of 
them were defective in the limbs, and others far advanced in years : 
they were generally of excellent proportions, mostly bays and sorrels, 
with a few blacks, all of the Syrian race of Arab crosses. They cara- 
coled down the line in a very showy manner, evidently taking a lively 
interest in the festivities of the Bayram. 

After the horses came a goodly number of chamberlains of the court, 
in olive-green dresses, the collars, cuffs and lappels wrought in silver; 
then followed some army officers, a prorniscuoifs collection of captains, 
majors, colonels, and such ‘ small fry,’ richly dressed and well mounted ; 
one of the colonels a gentleman of color; neiti came all the officers of 
the Sublime Porte, the lowest in grade first, each surrounded by a num¬ 
ber of domestic retainers; the heads of the different bureaux, the Dra¬ 
goman of the Porte, the different ministers of State, the head of the army, 
navy, the Grand Vizier, and finally the favorite of the day, Reza Pacha, 
quite covered with gold and jewelry. Ailer these followed a distinctf 
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body of guards, in character and duties resembling the beef-eaters of 
Windsor, habited in the usual frock-coats, embroidered in silver, wear¬ 
ing high black hats and plumes, and bearing an assortment of now obso¬ 
lete arms, such as battle-axes, maces, spears, etc., and in their midst, 
mounted on a bald-faced, light-colored bay stallion, the young Sultan 
himself. In addition to the dress in which I saw him at his palace steps, 
he wore a rich aigrette of diamonds on his red cap, and a tuft of gay- 
colored plumes projecting above it. His Imperial Majesty rode his 
steed well, and bore himself in an upright, manly position: his counte¬ 
nance was open, and its expression full of the gentle benevolence for 
which he is known in his capital, yet pale and apparently weak. He 
seldom turned his head, but continued to gaze vacantly before him : his 
eyes once fell on the party in which I was, and he did us the compli¬ 
ment, for such it was intended to be, to stare at us as long as he well 
could without turning his head. He was followed by different officers 
of his household, among whom was the Kizlur Agasee, a chief eunuch, 
a colored gentleman, of very portly figure, remarkably thick lips, dull 
eyes, and heavy countenance. Of white eunuchs I saw none, and be¬ 
lieve they are now few in number at this court, and confined to the ser¬ 
vice of the old seraglio. 

The crowd was immense; but I saw no where the least sign of intem¬ 
perance or quarreling among any classes of the people. There were, 
apparently, some fifty or sixty thousand persons assembled together, 
Mussulmans, Greeks, Armenians, Christians, Franks and Jews, with¬ 
out any one infraction of the peace ; thus setting a good example to 
the more civilized^Christian populations of Europe and — may it not be 
added — America. 

After the Sultan had entered the mosque, I wound my way up through 
the crowd to see his horses. His prayers were about an hour in length ; 
and at their close the same procession formed, and returned to the Sera¬ 
glio, from whicli, though I did not go to see him, he entered his state- 
barge, and under a salute from the vessels of war and batteries on the 
Bosphorus, regained his residence. j, p. b. 

OonttantinopUt Tfbv.t 1844. 
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ASBKaaaaD bt am old b u b b a m b to a toumo tr i a a . 

Thou ’lt still survive, when I to time shall bow — 
When ray leaves scattered lie, thy rose shall bloom; 
Thou ’It walk the earth, alert as thou art now, 

When I am mouldering in the silent tomb : 

My face, my form, traced by the painter’s hand. 

Thou boldest: hold them then; and with a sigh, 

When Night’s dark shadows fall on sea and land. 
Bethink thee, musing, of the days gone by. 

Be not too happy, or ray jealous sprite 
Shall deem thy laughter light, thy spirits folly: 

But, gazing on my portraiture, unite 
Serene content witn sober melancholy, 

And cast, in thy beloved sobriety, 

Some thought on him whoee thoi^hts aU dwelt oo thee.' 
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‘BLESSED 


ARE THE DEAD WHO DIE IN THE LORD.’ 

Wkep not, Christian, weep not, 

Wipe all thy tears away! 

Those who leave thee, sleep not 
Under the cold, dull clay! 

Weep not for the Babe! Thy plighted word 
Hath planted in the Garden of the Lord 
A bud, that by the stream of Life shall bloom. 

Nor waste on earth its heavenly perfume. 

Mother! let souct of triumph dry thy tears! 

For, while thou Tingerest on some few dark yean. 

Thy blessed offipring to his glorious place 
Hath gone before. 

And sees the brightness of bis Father’s face 
Forevermore! 

Weep not, Christian, weep not. 

Wipe all thy tears away! 

Those who leave thee, sleep not 
Under the cold, dull clay! 

Weep not for the strong and full-grown Man, 

Who valiantly the fight of life began. 

Girt with the sword that pierce-s from afar, 

With helm and shield, and panoply of war. 

Hath he been taken ere his work was done? 

Wafled aloft with all his armor on ? • 

Warriors, when summoned from their earthly posts 
To yonder shore. 

Stand in the armies of the Lord of Hosts 
For evermore! 

Weep not, Christian, weep not. 

Wipe all thy tears away! 

Those who leave thee, sleep not 
Under the cold, dull clay! 

Weep not when the old and hoary head 
Sinks to repose among the peaceful dead: 

Who weeps for sorrow when the ripened com. 

In golden sheaves, is to the gamer borne t 
When the slow laden wains all homeward come. 

And joyous reapers sing their harvest-home ? 

So, when the Ufe-long troubles of the blest 
At length are o’er, ' 

The Angels gather them into their rest. 

For evermore! 

Weep not, Christian, weep not. 

Wipe all thy tears away! 

Those who leave thee, sleep not 
Under the cold, dull clay! 

Weep not for the Dead, although they sleep; 

And we alone, our weary w^ shall keep. 

They are asleep in Jesus ! Their repose 
Beckons us upward through this world of woes. 

1'he day of our deliverance is at hand! 

With thoughts fixed high in Heaven, on Earth we stand; 

With patience wait till Angels from above 
Shall ope the door. 

Nor death Mil part our souls from those we love. 

For evermoie! 
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ON PERCEPTION. 


His are the Mountains, and the Vailies his, 

And the resplendent Rivers: his to eujoy 
With a propriety that none can feel, 

But who, with filial confidence inspired, 

Can lift to Heaven an unpresumptuou.s eye. 

And smiling say, * My Father made them aJI !* 

Are ihey not his by a peculiar right. 

And by an emphasis of interest his, 

^hose eyes they fill with tears of holy joy, 
whose heart with praise, and whose exalted mind 
With worthy thoughts of that unwearied Love, 

That plann’d, and built, and still upholds a world 

So clbthed with beauty ? Cowpsr. 


Qh Lady ! we receive but what we give. 
And in our life alone does nature live! 


Ah ! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud. 

Enveloping the earth! 

And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and powerful Voice, of its own birth. 

Of all sweet sounds the life and element! 

O pure of heart! thou need’st not ask of me 
What this strong music in the soul may be ; 

What and wherein it doth subsist. 

This I^ht, this glory, this fair luminous mist. 

This beautiful, and beauty-making power \ 

Joy,0 belovM, Joy, that ne’er was given 
Save to the pure, and in their purest hour. 

Life of our life, the parent and the birth. 

Which wedding nature to us gives in dower, 

A new Heaven and new Earth 
Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud. 

This is the strong Voice, this the luminous cloud! 

Our inmost selves rejoice! 

And thence flows all that glads or ear or sight. 

All melodies the echoes of that Voice, 

All colours a sufifusion from that light. tortnx^am. rnou tbs Grkbk. 

Joy, O my masters! joy to the young, the fair, the brave, the middle- 
aged, the old, and the decrepit \ joy, true joy, to every Christian soul of 
mortal man! Joy, O beloved ! that over the once sterile passages of 
earth, radiant spirits of song and beauty such as these should have passed 
for thine inexhaustible delight! scattering flowers that can never fade 
and breathing music incapable of death! revealing to thee treasures, 
by which thou art surrounded, richer than all ‘ barbarick gold and pearl 
disclosing the latent glories of thine own nature ; and proving that not 
to any future state of existence is deferred that highest of the beatitudes, 
* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’ 

Yes! — where, to the sensual and the proud, there exist only darkness 
and dulness and vague chaotic masses of unformed nature, to thee, O 
pure in heart, there shall spring forth a new Heaven and new Earth, 
wrought out in thy presence, and fashioned by the hand of Him whose 
spirit breathes now upon thy spirit, as once He breathed upon the dust 
of the ground and formed the father of thy race ! 

Tbine are the Mountains, and the Valliea thine, 

And the resplendent Rivers! 


I have placed at the head of this Essay a Fountain of golden light ; 
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and all that I hope or can desire is, to behold some one young listener 
kneel with me at it^s brink, and fill his urn with Joy. So great a part 
of my own life has been wasted in quest of that which is not bread, nor 
light, nor joy, nor spiritual sustenance, that all it’s waning hours would 
be made comparatively rich by the consciousness of having pointed out 
to only one enquiring spirit the way that I have myself so lately found. 

And therefore I venture to write these few unlearned words upon 
PERCEPTION, and upon the temper in which things should be perceived; 
with which they should be beheld, and studied, and welcomed to the 
heart. The experience that is requisite to acquire this temper is within 
the compass of the human life of every soul; and almost every mo¬ 
ment of that life may be made a step toward the attainment of it. There 
is no position upon the surface of the earth so remote or desolate as not 
to yield full scope to the largest aspirations after such knowledge to the 
pure in heart. Indeed solitude, or the solitary communings of the soul 
within itself, are as indispensable to the acquisition of all spiritual 
knowledge, as the bustle and intercourse of ordinary life are to that 
which is merely worldly. 

• When that mysterious impersonation of the Evil principle was per- 
tnitted to tempt the Saviour of mankind toward the consequences of ill- 
regulated ambition, all the Kingdoms of the Earth were exposed in 
rotation to his view, and all the tumultuary glories of their dominion 
offered to his acceptance and enjoyment: and again, it was suggested 
to him that he should cast his body to the earth from a pinnacle of the 
temple, that thoussands to do him honour might witness his miraculous 
escape from injury : — 7 - but it was in the lone stillness of the cloud- 
capt mountain, and from the narrow cleft of the overhanging rock, that 
The Almighty, yielding in part to the request of the august legislator of 
Israel, caused His goodness to pass in review before the Eyes of His 
astonished and enlightened servant; and when Moses descended from 
the mountain, it was necessary to veil his face from the people, because 
of the effulgence of spiritual light that beamed from it! 

This should teach us that it is in retirement from what is called the 
world, that the soul mainly derives its spiritual good, while the crowd 
and occupations of society, not necessarily but more frequently, subject 
us to temptation and error. Joy then, O listener, in the mountain, and 
the valley, and the resplendent river ! Let not an imagination of self- 
appropriation enter into thy thoughts, but enjoy because it is H|s gift, 
alike to thee and to all mankind. 

Who owns Mont Blanc ? whose is the Atlantic, or the Indian ocean ? 
Thine, thou rich one! thine to sail over, thine to gaze upon, thine to 
raise thy hands from, upward toward Heaven in thanks for the glories 
of thy King ! Whose are the worlds on which thy sight shall then rest, 
and the boundless sea of blue in which thy soul is bathed with delight ? 

And, when thine eyes return again to earth in tears of holy joy, who 
formed the granitic peak, that oldest of His earthly creatures ? or placed 
upon the ridges and summits of the Alleghany chain of mountains, the 
later wonder of those stupendous masses of limestone rock that rise in 
perpendicular structure to the clouds ? 

The traveller, emigrating to the west, descends from the covered 
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wagon that contains his bed and his reposing children, and prepares his 
breakfast and his journey in the dawn of morning, before day has yet 
visited the vales below ; and the smoke of his fire, guided by the vast 
wall of rock, mounts in an unbroken column to the skies. The small 
and delicately pencilled dowers that are scattered at his feet or are 
trodden under by them and that seem as if they could only abide in 
solitude, who planted them ? 

And the vine that creeps upward and finds for it’s tendrils jutting 
points and crevices that are inscrutable to the eye of man, how beautifully 
does it’s bright green foliage wave in contrast with the dark-gray of the 
towering mass of rock ! And the azure, the purple, green, and golden 
birds and insects that play around and welcome the earliest sunbeams 
with a vivacity and joy that prove their lives to have been one long fes¬ 
tival of native sport and pleasure! Every where, around, abroad, above, 
COLOUR, COLOUR, COLOUR, the Unspeakable language of God’s goodness and 
love ; with which He writes His promises in the Heavens and unnum¬ 
bered comforts on the soul of man ! 

Now it is in this spirit that, when returning and mingling with the 
world, our powers of perception should be exercised and sustained. 
Teach thyself to enjoy the fortunes of thy friends, and e/iumerate the 
advantages of all mankind around thee as if they were all thine own. 
Do this without one envious, or repining, or selfish thought, 

And (Vom thy Boiil itself shall issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Euvelopiug the Earth! 

Thou art childless perhaps, or poor, or embarrassed with debt, or old, 
and broken-hearted in thy hopes. But the hearth of one of thy friends 
is clustering with immortal gems of beauty and intelligence of every 
age and promise; go among them in this spirit; thou shalt be more wel¬ 
come than ever, and every child shall be thine own ! 

And the one only daughter of another friend, in whom all his hopes 
are centred, and all to be realized—that opening bud of grace and 
beauty, of refinement, gentleness and truth-let her be to thee a Trea¬ 

sury of Joy! There can need no word, no regard that might by possi¬ 
bility be deemed intrusive, no earnest expression even of thy trust in 
the happiness of all her womanly affections. But when thine eye sees 
her then let it give witness to her, and when thine ear hears her then 
let it bless her! Do this with a full heart and silent lips, and thou shalt 
share largely in the bright fortune of thy friend. Her image and her 
silvery voice shall come visit thee in thy walks or at thy lonely fire-side, 
and thou shalt count her among the jewels of thy soul. 

The riches of another, thou shalt find unexpectedly to be thy wealth; 
and in his youth and vigour, thou shalt become suddenly strong. Let 
another freely own the statuary or the painting; so that the sight of 
it’s magical beauties or it’s delicious hues be accorded to thee. And 
another the library ; delight thou that the knowledge it contains is opened 
by the freshness of his heart to thy thankful and devout acquisition. 
Rejoice in his resources ; share, at least in thought, in all his pleasures; 
his generosity ; his acquisitions and his success in life so superior to 
thine own. Walk with him ; build with him ; delight in his garden ; 
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admire his fruits and flowers ; love his dog ; listen with him in rapture 
to his birds, thou shall find cadences in their song sweeter than were 
ever known to thee before ; and drink his wine with him in an honest 
and cheery companionship, with grateful reference to that Being who 
planted the Vine to gladden the heart of man and warm it into social 
truth and tenderness. 

Thus, that which many have esteemed the hardest requisition of 
Christianity, that we should love others namely as ourself, shall prove 
to thee a source of the richest and most refined and unfailing pleasure; 
and, without diminishing the abundance of those who surround thee 
make thee a large and grateful sharer in it. 

Thou shall walk over the Earth like a Visitant from above, enjoying 
and promoting Virtue in every form; and unfolding, out of the beauti¬ 
ful and useful, the cheerful and the good. Thoughts for the happiness 
of others shall rise whispering from thy heart, in prayerful words, to 
the Spirit of Truth; and thou shall know that they have all been heard. 
Thou shall look upward for illumination, or for support, and no cloud 
intervene between thee and the Source of Light and Strength. 

Young and old shall come forth to greet thee with open-handed Joy. 

And, if thou should’st be* Woman -flowers shall spring up to mark 

thy footsteps, the skies smile over thee, and the Woods grow gay and 
musical at thine approach ; for thou hast the happiness of others for their 
own sake at thine heart, thy pure heart, thy true heart, thy Woman’s 
heart — 

And th«nc<$, flowf all (hat glads or ear or sight, 

All melodies the echoes of that Voice, 

AU Colours, a suffusion fh>ai that Light. 

JoBM WaTSKS. 


LONG AGO. 


Ataa, by an ancient and shadowy wood, 

In the midst of a garden, my early home stood; 
Perfume, with the honey-bee’s murmuring sound, 

Came faintly from blossoming orchards around ; 

The sweet voice of gladness, the low sound of streams. 
And wood-notes as wild as the music of dreams, 

Went up like a hymn in the morning’s rich glow, 

In the iG^hness of spring-time and youth, long ago : 

Longaro! long ago! 

In the freshness of spring-time and youth, long ago I 

XX. 

The sWeet thrilling tones of affection and love. 

The soft plaintive notes of the cuckoo and dove, 

The robin Uiat sang in the poplar at mom, 

The distant bell’s tinkle, the home-calling hom, 

'fhe wild-ringing echoes from valley and hill. 

Or sweet song at eve of the lone whippoorwill, 

A lingering spell of enchantment would throw 
Round the home of my childhood and youth, long : 

Long ago! long ago f 

Roimd the home of my childhood and youth, Tong ago f 
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^ XXX. 

Still memory pictures the far-away ecene. 

Its dim fore«t-paihs and its meadows of green ; 

Still sweetly the light of the morning sun shines 
On the cottage afar, by the dark waving pines; 

And the music of binls is abroad in the air. 

And all save the friends of my childhood are there; 
They will come not at spring-time when violets blow, 
1 shsdl meet them no more as in days tong ago : 

I^ng ago ! long ago! 

I shall meet them no more as in days long ago! 

St. Itovist M9. 


SKETCHES OF THE GREAT WEST. 


KT7UHBR TWO. 


THE PIABAU ROCK. 

The Piasau, or Pi-as-sau Rock, so called from a remarkable legend 
connected with it, is situated on the northern confines of the city of 
Alton, immediately on the Mississippi, from the surface of which it rises 
to a height of nearly a hundred feet, including a receding base of bro¬ 
ken and shelving rock, extending about thirty feet from the water’s edge, 
and about the same distance in height. Its summit is sparsely studded 
with dwarf cedars, and it presents a craggy and jagged front, with the 
exception of a space of about fifty feet by forty, whicli is smooth and even. 
On this space is emblazoned the figure of a hybridous animal, having a 
head resembling that of a fox, from which protrude large horns or ant¬ 
lers : its back is supplied with wings, and it has a long curling tail, 
and four feet, or rather four huge claws. The sketch of the figure is 
very rough, and evidently executed by no master hand. It seems to 
have been first drawn with a species of red paint, and afterward rub¬ 
bed over and polished with lime, or some other white substance. Im¬ 
mediately in the rear is another figure, but so obliterated by time, and 
by being marked over with the names of ambitious visiters, (who have 
taken this only available method of making themselves known to fame,) 
that it is impossible to trace its outline. It is probable, however, from 
the few marks visible, that it w'as intended to represent an animal simi¬ 
lar to the former, but in a different position. The figure, which re¬ 
mains entire, is about eight feet long and five in height, to the tip of the 
wing, which is thrown upward over the back. The Piasau Rock is the 
lower extremity of the bluffs, which, commencing at Alton, extend north¬ 
ward up the Mississippi. It has been marked, as we have described, 
• from the time whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary 
and what is most remarkable, the tradition connected with it is not con¬ 
fined to a few tribes of Indians only, but seems to exist among all the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Great West, none of whom, even to this 
day, pass the rock without discharging their arrows or rifles, at the 
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figures, upon and around which are innumerable marks of balls and 
other missiles. 

The legend, as we have heard it, is as follows: The numerous and 
powerful nation, called the Illinois, formerly inhabited the State which 
now bears their name, over the greater portion of which their hunting 
grounds extended. For very many years they continued to increase in 
numbers and prosperity, and were deemed the bravest and most warlike 
of all the tribes of the Great Valley. At length, in the most populous 
district of their country, near the residence of their greatest chief, there 
appeared an enormous animal, part beast, part bird, which took up its 
abode on the rock, and banquetted daily upon numbers of the people, 
whom it bore off in its immense talons. It was covered with scales of 
every possible-color, and had a huge tail, with a blow of which it could 
shake the earth ; from its head, which was like the head of a fox with the 
beak of an eagle, projected immense horns, and its four feet were armed 
with powerful claws, in each of which it could carry a buffalo. The 
flapping of its enormous wings was like the roar of thunder; and when 
it dived into the river, it threw the waves far up on the land. To this 
animal they gave the name of the ‘ Bird of the Pi-as-au,’ or Bird of the 
Evil Spirit. In vain did the ‘ medicine men* use all their powers to 
drive away this fearful visitor. Day by day the number of their tribe 
diminished, to feed his insatiate appetite. At last the young chief of the 
nation, Wassatogo, who was beloved by his people, and esteemed their 
bravest and best warrior, called a council of the priests, in a secret 
cave, where, after fasting for many days, they slept, and the Great 
Spirit came to the young chief in his sleep, and told him the only way 
to rid his people of their destroyer was to offer himself as a sacrifice. 

Wassatogo started up with joy, and arousing the slumbering priests, 
informed them of what had occurred to him, and of his determination 
to make the sacrifice required. He then assembled the tribe, and made 
a speech, recounting his deeds of valor, acquainting them with his dream, 
and exhorting them to be ever ready, like himself, to die for their peo¬ 
ple. Wassatogo then dressed himself in his chieftain’s garb, put on his 
war-paint, as if going to battle, and taking his bow, arrows and toma- 
hawk, he placed himself on a prominent point of the rock, to await the 
coming of the mongter-bird. Meanwhile, as he had been directed in 
his vision, a band of his best braves had been concealed in the intersti¬ 
ces of the rock, each with his arrow drawn to the head, waiting the mo¬ 
ment when their chief should be attacked, to wreak their last vengeance 
on their enemy. High and erect the bold Wassatogo stood, chaunting 
his death-dirge, with a calm and placid countenance, when suddenly 
there came a roar as of awful thunder, and in an instant the Bird of the 
Pias-sau, uttering a wild scream, that shook the hills, darted upon and 
seized the chieftain in his talons! At that moment Wassatogo dealt it a 
blow in the head with his tomahawk, while his braves let fly their 
arrows from the ambush ; and the unwieldy carcass of the bird rolled 
down the cliff, the chieftain remaining unhurt. The tribe now gave 
way to the wildest joy, and held a great feast in honor of the event. To 
commemorate it, they painted the fiirure of the bird on the side of the 
rock on wjiose summit Wassatogo had stood, and there it has endured 
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for ages, a mark for the arrow or bullet of every red man who has since 
passed it, in ascending or descending the great Father of Waters. 

All nations have had their traditions of monsters and strangely- 
formed destructive animals. The ancient Greeks and Romans had 
their stories of Centaurs and Hydras; the Moors and Egyptians their 
tales of Anthropophagi, and various other hideous creatures; and even 
the English have transmitted the legend of the winged dragon vanquished 
by St. George. Historians have traced to probable causes, and recon¬ 
ciled to nature, the fables of the monsters of antiquity, by allowing largely 
for the workings of the imagination among a semi-barbarous people. 
It may be that the tradition of the Pias-sau Bird is not without a founda¬ 
tion in truth. When we reflect upon it, in connection with the enor¬ 
mous fossil remains found in various places in the West, and allow for 
the imperfect skill of the limners who sketched its portrait, and for the 
natural love of the marvellous in man, as well as for the additions made 
by the fancy of the rude savages who have perpetuated it in oral lore; 
and, taking these considerations together with the resemblance of many 
parts of the animal of tradition to the skeletons of the mammoth, the 
mastodon, and the Missourium, it would not be unreasonable to be¬ 
lieve that some one of those animals formed the basis on which the 
imagination of the savage has erected his legend of the Bird of the 
Pias-sau. 

In connection with this subject, and with a view of throwing out a 
hint that may be interesting to others, we make a few extracts concern¬ 
ing bones that have been found at different periods and places. Doctor 
William Goforth, of Cincinnati, in a letter to Thomas Jefferson, dated 
in December, 1806 , in describing some bones taken by him from Big- 
bone Lick, Kentucky, says: ‘ The bones of one paw nearly filled a 
flour barrel; it had four claws; and whep the bones were regularly 
placed together, measured from the os calcis to the end of either middle 
claw, five feet two inches. The bones of this paw were similar to those 
of a bear’s foot. Where I found these bones, I found large quantities 
of bear’s bones at the same time, and had an opportunity of arranging 
and comparing the bones together, and the similarity was striking in 
every particular, except the size. The vertebroe of the back and neck, 
when arranged in order with the os sacrum and coccygis, measured 
nearly sixty feet, allowing for cartiliges; though I am not confident the 
bones all belonged to one animal, and the number of vertebrsB I cannot 
recollect. I had some thigh bones of incognita of a monstrous size, 
when compared with any other animal,’ etc. 

In ‘ Thomas’s Reminiscences and Sketches of his Life and Times’ is 
an account of some bones brought to Cincinnati in 1830 , which were 
found in the same place from whence Dr. Goforth’s collection was 
taken. The author says : ‘ To reflect for a moment upon the appear¬ 
ance of a living animal, which, from the skeleton, is proved to have 
been at least sixty feet in length, and twelve across the hips, the upper 
bone of whose head weighs six hundred, and grinders eleven pounds 
each, and this after having undergone the decay of many centuries, 
must fill the mind with astonishment and reverence for that Being who 
said, ‘ Let there be light, and there was light !* This animal as much 
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surpassed the mammoth in size as the elephant does the ox, and was of 
the carniverous species. With the bones of this nondescript were found 
the bones of several other animals, some of which were of the herba¬ 
ceous species, as is proved by their teeth, of which there are a number. 
The bones were found imbedded in black mud, upward of twenty feet 
below the surface. The first eighteen inches is alluvial, then yellow 
clay, to the depth of twelve or fifteen feet, and then the black mud in 
which the bones were contained. The proprietor brought a large quan¬ 
tity of them to Cincinnati, among which were the head and tusks of the 
nondescript; the latter measuring twelve feet in length !’ 

In 1889, Mr. Albert Koch, proprietor of the St. Louis Museum, pro¬ 
cured a very large quantity of bones from the vicinity of the Sulphur 
Springs, on Little Rock Creek, in Jefferson county, Missouri, about 
twenty-two miles south of St. Louis. To a skeleton formed of some of 
these bones he gave the name of * Koch^s Missourium.^ This animal 
had a trunk, and enormous tusks and claws, and was much larger than 
the mastodon. Among the bones found by Mr. Koch, was ‘ the head of 
an undescribed animal, from which it appears that it exceeded the ele¬ 
phant in size from four to six times.’ 

The tradition of the Indians certainly bears strong affinity to the ex¬ 
istence of those immwise animals, which have left us no trace of their 
being, save their bones. What an extensive theme for conjecture and 
research they afford to the antiquarian, the naturalist, and the phi¬ 
losopher ! 


BARBEAU'8 CREEK, A LEGEND, ETC. 

A REMARKABLY beautiful scene is exhibited about three miles back 
of the Mississippi, and two miles below the village of Prairie du Rocher, 
in Illinois, at a place where a small creek, after descending through a 
ravine in the Illinois Bluffs, pursues its winding way to the river. The 
rock, which is a portion of the bluffs, comes here to a point, almost 
abrupt, and rises about an hundred and fifty feet high, with a projection 
overhanging its base, some ten or twelve feet, and wearing the appear¬ 
ance of having been wrought into a cornice. The lop of the rock is 
overgrown with cedar trees and shrubbery, and rising backward from 
it, with a steep ascent, to an elevation of two hundred feet from the 
crown of the rock, is a thickly-wooded hill. At the Northern base of 
the rock, is the residence of M. Barbeau, from whom the creek is named, 
and it is here crossed by a rural bridge, connecting the Kaskaskia road, 
which passes directly under the frowning crags. 

Connected with this picturesque place, is a little legend, which some 
of the inhabitants in the vicinity take great delight in relating. In the 
early settlement of the village of Prairie du Rocher, a certain Canadian 
voyageur, named Pierre Morceau, took up his abode among the settlers, 
and took to himself a wife. Pierre, like most of the inhabitants, made 
his subsistence by hunting. He was a good fiddler and a good dancer, 
sung a good song and loved a good glass, and was altogether a very 
jolly little fellow, and very popular. Contemporary with Pierre, there 
liv^ in the neighborhood, a Kaskaskian Indian, who had received the 
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name of Motty. In his rambles through the forest, Pierre made the 
acquaintance of Molly : they soon became great friends, formed a part¬ 
nership in hunting, and were boon companions at the cantines or grog¬ 
shops. Pierre had resided about a year at the village, and the intimacy 
between him and his friend Motty continued unabated. He prided him¬ 
self greatly on his skill in driving a bargain, and upon him devolved 
the business of disposing of the skins and furs taken by himself and 
partner, to the traders who occasionally visited the village. The com¬ 
mon currency of the country at that day, as now, in many places, was 
‘ ’coon skins,’ and other peltries, and with these the few ‘ dry goods and 
groceries’ needed by the inhabitants were purchased, and the jugs at 
the cantines and the flasks of the hunters were replenished. 

It so happened, one season, that Motty and Pierre had been very suc¬ 
cessful in their hunting, and Pierre, as usual, went to dispose of their 
stock. Now, the identical buckskin jacket and breeches, elaborately 
fringed, and embroidered with porcupine quills, that had adorned the 
compact little body of Pierre Morceau, when he danced at his own 
wedding, a year before, continued, up to this time, to perform for him 
the same kindly office, although somewhat tarnished and faded from 
their former glory, Pierre, having purchased from a trader the neces¬ 
sary supplies for himself and partner, was about turning away, when 
his eyes fell upon a new pair of buckskin breeches, which the trader 
had for sale: he glanced from them to his old ones, and fetched a deep 
sigh at the contrast. Suddenly he determined that, cost what they 
might, he would have the new breeches. Accordingly, he commenced 
trafficking anew with the trader, to whom he returned the greater por¬ 
tion of the supplies purchased for Motty and himself, and departed, 
bearing off* the breeches, and delighted with his bargain. On his re¬ 
joining Motty, the latter expressed great astonishment at the small 
amount of provisions that fell to his share; and Pierre, in his turn, 
lamented the low price of furs, and cursed the rapacity of the traders. 
Motty hinted that he had received foul play, and the two friends were 
near quarreling; but the asseverations of Pierre soon produced peace, 
and they sat down and enjoyed their flasks together. 

A few days afterward, they met as usual for a hunt, each armed with 
his rifle and flask. Pierre had donned his new breeches, and so soon 
as they met the eyes of Motty, he at once became convinced of the 
manner of their acquisition. He however kept silence on the subject, 
and they pursued their way to the top of the hill at Barbeau’s creek. 
Here they started a fine buck, and in an instant Pierre, who was about 
an hundred and fifty yards distant from the Indian, discharged his rifle 
at the animal. The moment he heard its report, Motty, unmindful of 
the game, shouted out: 

‘ Aha ! you dam dog ! you Pierre Morceau ; you big little tief! you 
cheatee me ; you buy breeches ; dam ! me shootee you !’ 

Accordingly he levelled his rifle, and the unfortunate Pierre dropped 
his in consternation, and took to his heels. Away he went, through the 
woods, and down the hill, as fast as he could go, the Indian shouting 
after him in hot pursuit. He soon reached the edge of the overhanging 
precipice, an hundred and fifty feet from the ground below: here he 
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paused for an instant, and turning his head, beheld Motfy taking aim at 
him : he turned again, gave a wild yell, and look the fearful leap! A 
large oak grew below, from which a branch had been riven by a storm, 
leaving a sharp splinter: in his rapid descent through the foliage, the 
splinter caught in the posterior part of his new breeches ; and there 
he hung, dangling in the air, forty feet from the earth ! Motty, arrived 
at the edge of the rock, gave a loud shout, and Pierre, looking upward, 
exclaimed : ‘ O Motty! Motty ! don’t shoot! I’ll give you the breeches!’ 

‘ Breeches be dam !’ retorted Motty; ‘ me no shootee ; if me shootee, 
dey hang me; you hang self; you dam tief dog! — aha !’ 

And he commenced stoning poor Pierre, who yelled and kicked, until 
the better part of his breeches gave way, and he fell to the earth unhurt, 
except by a few bruises and scratches, and the loss of the nether portion 
of his garment, which remained on the limb, flaunting in the wind, like 
a tattered banner. Pierre made the best of his way home; and his 
wife, with the old, repaired his new habiliments; but the contrast 
between the patch and the rest was ever reminding his acquaintances 
of his adventure, and exciting a laugh at his expense, beside obtaining 
for him the soubriquet of ‘ Broken-Breeches.’ And so poor Pierre be¬ 
came dispirited, and at last resolved to emigrate. Accordingly, he 
removed to Vuide Poche ; and his descendants are now respectable 
inhabitants of that ancient village. 


THE MISSOURI RIVER. 

About eighteen miles above St. Louis, and four miles below Alton, 
the Missouri and Mississippi rivers join, and for several miles down the 
stream of the latter, can be seen on one side the dark and angry waves 
of the Missouri, and on the other the pure crystal waters of the Upper 
Mississippi. They flow side by side for a considerable distance, without 
entirely mingling with each other, until at last the earth-laden torrent 
from the Far West gains the mastery, and thence the united currents 
roll on to the Mexican Gulf, in one dark, surly and perpetual torrent. 
From the Illinois shore, opposite the Missouri, the view of the scenery 
up the two rivers is beautiful exceedingly. The city of Alton, throned 
on its rock-based hills on the east bank of the Mississippi, gleams in the 
distance, backed by the oak-crowned summits of the Muffs; on the 
right of the beholder lies a heavily-wooded shore ; and in the middle of 
the river four small islands exhibit their rich verdure, looking like bright 
bouquets upon the soft swelling bosom of the water. To the left is seen 
the peninsula formed by the union of the rivers, clothed with heavy 
timber, and laved on the west by the black Missouri, as he rushes im¬ 
petuously to meet the fair bride that seems to shrink from his embrace. 
A sand-bar, the spur of an island, stretches partly in front of the ‘ mouth,’ 
covered with drift-wood, indicating the ravages of the river upon its own 
densely-wooded banks. The Missouri may be termed the Nile of the 
New Worlds for it more nearly resembles that famous stream than any 
other river in the Western Hemisphere; and, like the Nile, it rises 
periodically and suddenly, and inundates a large tract of country. Its 
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principal sources are supplied from the snows of those stupendous ‘ hills 
that look eternal,’ known by the general name of Rocky Mountains. 
The following description of the Missouri is collated from Darby, 
Stoddard, Breckenridge, and other writers: 

The Missouri River rises in the Chippewa mountains, in latitude forty 
degrees twenty minutes north, longitude thirty-five degrees west from 
Washington City. Its general course to the Mandan Villages is north-east, 
and east, and in this distance it receives several large tributaries. At the 
Mandan Villages it turns to the south, and continues that course for three 
or four hundred miles, receiving a few unimportant tributaries from the 
left, and from the right, the large streams of Canon-Ball, Wetarhoo, 
Sarwarcama, Chayenne, Teton and White rivers. Below the mouth of 
the latter, the Missouri turns to the south-east, east and south, three hun- 
dred miles to its junction with the La Platte, an immense body of water 
flowing from the west, and heading with the Arkansas, Lewis, and Yel¬ 
low Stone rivers. In the latter course, the Missouri has also received 
from the left the Jacques and Qreat and Little Sioux rivers. Below its 
junction with the La Platte, the Missouri flows two hundred miles south¬ 
east to the mouth of the Kansas, a large tributary from the west. The Mis¬ 
souri has now gained nearly the thirty-ninth degree of north latitude, and 
turning a little south-ofieast two hundred and fifty miles, joins its vast vo¬ 
lume to the Mississippi, after an entire comparative course of one thousand 
eight hundred anjJ seventy miles, and particular course of about three 
thousand miles. Une of the most striking features of the Valley of the 
Missouri is the great diflerence of the length and volume of the confluent 
streams from the right, when compared with those from the left bank of 
the main recipient. While from the right the Missouri receives such 
vast branches as the Yellow Stone, Chayenne, Quicourre, Platte, Kansas, 
Osage and Gasconade, from the left all the branches are of minor im¬ 
portance. 

The most peculiar appearance of the Missouri is the muddy, ash- 
color of its water, occasioned by the sand with which it is impregnated. 
This character is derived from the mountains in which it rises, and the 
vast plains through which it passes. To this cause also may be as¬ 
cribed the formation of the numerous sand-banks and islands, and the 
alluvions nature of the lands on the Missouri. The water is lively and 
soft, and the specific gravity of It about the same as that of rain or snow 
water. A vessel filled with the Missouri water will, after remaining for 
some time undisturbed, be about one-third full of sediment. The quan¬ 
tity of the sediment varies with the rise and fall of the river, it being 
much greater in the spring than in the summer or autumn. This arises 
from the increased volume of water; by which means the vast plains 
that bound the Missouri and its tributaries are inundated, and the cur¬ 
rent of the streams rendered more impetuous, and the washings conse¬ 
quently greater. The muddiness of the Missouri water appears, how- 
ever, to be no objection to its use; on the contrary, those inhabitants 
who reside on the' banks of this stream consider the water preferable 
to any other. Some of them put it into large earthen jars, and let it 
stand until the sediment has subsided; others filtrate it through stone 
or sand, and others again render it clear and transparent, by putting into 
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it a small quantity of alum, or a little corn meal, or the kernels of peach 
stones, either of which precipitate the impurities to the bottom. The 
greatest number, however, use the water in its impure state, and expe¬ 
rience no bad effects from it. The Missouri water is impregnated with 
sulphur and nitre, and many who drink of it pretend that it is a remedy 
for cutaneous diseases. It generally has a slightly cathartic effect, on 
persons unaccustomed to its use. The current of the Missouri is con¬ 
siderably greater than that of the Mississippi, or any of the Western 
rivers, being generally about four miles an hour. It is on this account 
that the bed of the river is continually changing, and shoal islands and 
sand-bars are constantly forming. Hence it is not always safe to settle 
on the alluvions banks of this stream ; for it sometimes happens that 
thousands of acres, containing houses and plantations, are swept away 
by the impetuosity of its current. 

The floods of the Missouri usually begin early in March, and con¬ 
tinue until the latter end of July; during which time it rises and sub¬ 
sides, as its different tributaries bring down their increased volume of 
water. It so happens that seldom more than two great rivers are high 
at the same period. Many of these floods are never felt in the Missis¬ 
sippi. The great rise of the Missouri itself, from the melting of the 
snows, takes place about the middle of June, and begins to subside about 
the latter end of July. From several circumstances, it is probable that 
the rapidity of the current of the Missouri was ocpasioned by some 
comparatively recent convulsion ; for such enormous quantities of earth 
as is every year brought down, would have broken and mutilated the 
country in an astonishing degree. What immense quantities of earth 
must have been carried off to form the great alluvions of the Missis¬ 
sippi, by means of the Arkansas, Red River, and chiefly the Missouri, 
not to mention the vast quantities lost in the Gulf of Mexico ! The 
result of a calculation would be curious. The marks of this loss are 
very evident in the neighborhood of nearly all the rivers which dis¬ 
charge themselves into the Missouri above the Platte. Some of these 
appearances may rank among the greatest natural curiosities in the 
world. The traveller, on entering a plain, is deceived at the first glance 
by what appears to be the ruins of some great city ; rows of houses for 
several miles in length, and regular streets. At the first view there 
appears to be all the precision of design, with the usual deviations in 
single buildings, representing palaces, temples, etc., which appearances 
are caused by the washing away of hills, as before described. These 
remains, being composed of more durable substance, continue unde¬ 
cayed, while the rest is carried off. The strata have the appearance 
of different stones; the isolated and detached hills constitute the re¬ 
mainder. 

Pumice and other volcanic productions are continually floating down 
the Missouri, to be deposited on the sand-bars and islands. By some 
these are said to be caused by burning coal-banks on the Upper Missouri; 
but the proof in favor of existing volcanos in the north-west is so strong, 
that there is little doubt but that they are referable to them. Immense 
beds of coal are found in every part of the Valleys of the Ohio and 
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Illinois, and yet they are entirely destitute of these volcanic productions; 
a convincing proof that they must be produced by some other cause. 
The principal tributaries of the Missouri in the State of the same name 
are Kansas, Fishing, Grand, Osage and Gasconade rivers. 

Flint, speaking of the character of the country, and of the Missouri, 
at its head waters, says: ‘ What are called ‘ The Gates of the Rocky 
Mountains,’through which the Missouri seems to have tom itself a pas¬ 
sage, are commonly described as among thesublimest spectacles of this 
range of mountains. For nearly six miles these mountains rise in black 
and perpendicular masses, one thousand two hundred feet above the 
surface of the river. The chasm is little more than one hundred and 
fifty yards wide ; and the deep and foaming waters of the Missouri rush 
through the passage as if it were a cataract. The heart of the beholder 
is chilled as he contemplates, in these wild and uninhabitable regions, 
this conflict between the River and the Mountains. The smooth and 
black walls of the cleft rise more than twice as high as the Mountains 
bn the North River, below West-Point. Every passenger up the North 
River has been impressed with the grandeur of the scene in the midst 
of amenity and life. What then must be the sensations of the passen¬ 
gers through the ‘ Gates of the Rocky Mountains,’ who witness the 
proofs of this conflict of nature, in a region three hundred leagues from 
civilization and habitancy ! Vast columns of the rock, torn from the 
mountains, and lying along the river, attest the fact of this forced pas¬ 
sage of the river through the mountains.’ The Missouri is navigable 
for nearly two thousand miles above its mouth, and several of its tribu¬ 
taries are also navigable to a vast extent. The country upon its banks 
is populating with unexampled rapidity. Very few years will elapse 
before the ‘ metes and bounds’ of a new State will be marked out on its 
almost unlimited territory. 


EPIGRAMS. 


THE ROSE. 

Why ia the Rose an emblem meet 
Of most of womankind ? 

It wastes its life in perfumes sweet. 
But leaves no fruit behind ! 


ON MRS. M-’s MARRIAGE. 

What strange inflammatory art 

Prevailed on Mrs. M-to wed ? 

The flame that fires his * tinder’ heart. 
Was kindled at his sweetheart’s head ! 


COLLEGE MORNING PRATERS. 

Day’s long petitions were delightful, 
From morn they lasted until nightfall; 
For when to pray he once begun, 

Day never stopped tOl day was done. 
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‘MATER DOLOROSA.’ 


ar JAUBS V. COI-MAV. 


Watching through midnight’s mystic loneliness 
Beside the couch some cherished lorm doth press, 

The smile whose waking light diffusive shone 
Seems in concentred sweetness all our own. 

Thus by thy side, my daughter! as I stand 
With Love and twin-born Sadness hand-in-hand; 
Those jealous misers who unlock their store 
To count by night its hoarded treasures o’er; 

Their low aerial voices speak to me 
In tones of melancholy revery. 

How tenderly entwined in Slumber’s arms 
Thou liest! —with thy host of maiden charms 
Circling thee round, like angel guards that keep 
ITieir vigils o’er the helplessness of sleep : 

Thy showering ringlets settled into rest 
Like nestling cherube on thy gentle breast; 

Thy lips with music’s dreaming numbers fraught. 

The tranquil home of unimpassioned thought. 

Thy cheek, where Feeling’s changeful hues are seen, 
Like tell-tale shadows on the moon-lit green; 

And thy fair hands o’er thy white bosom laid. 

The bashful heart’s pure fantasies to shade ; 

Oh! as each feature’s placid rapture shows 
What fairy scenes Hope’s promises disclose. 

How my fond spirit yeameth to presage 
Thy fortunes in life’s coining pilgrimage! 

Ah! could my coined heart’s-blood buy for me 
One glimpse of thy unveiled futurity! 

Alas! that heart’s prophetic sorrows tell 
Thy tale of human suffering but too well, 

And trace each flinty p^h thou wilt have trod 
Ere thy tom spirit find its rest in God. 

Thou pure white Dove ! why didst thou come to me 
But to announce the ebb of Passion’s sea 1 
That Earth’s uncovered shores were bleak and drear? 
Thou ’st done thine errand; wherefore linger here ! 
The fragrant buds on April’s painted bough 
Blossom and fade unwept for — why not thou ? 

Upon the torturing, aria wastes which lie 
Between Youth’s hopes and A^’s apathy, 

Where dewless moons reflect the sultry glare 
Of shadeless suns that scorch the noontide air. 

How shall thy gasping spirit vainly bum 
Once more to these dear privacies to turn: 

Once more to lave thy feverish, throbbing brow 
In the cool gurgling streams around thee now: 

How shalt Uiou mourn thy thoughtless Infancy, 

Thy bounding steps in Girlhood’s bowers of glee ; 

And ail the fleeting glories which adorn 
The primal hour ot Love’s delicious mom! 

Then the calm tide now circling through thy breast 
Shall turn to maddening pulses of unrest; 

And every gentle floweret planted there 
Be trodden by the mthless foot of Care. 

Then shall sweet memories of household words 
Moan like the wailing wind-harp’s plaintive chords; 
The fibres of uprooted sympathies 
Breathe the tom mandrake’s desolating sighs: 
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Wliile from each quivering, lacerated part 
The bloody tears of Recollection start; 

Then shall Affliction’s teachings, harshly given, 

Shake e’en thy spirit’s confidence in Heaven; 

And thy fierce wrestlings with Despair and Wo 
Be for the world a gladiatorial show. 

Why shouldst thou stay, to count Life’s journeying sun-s 
By added graves of Life’s beloved ones! 

Or in the juggling alchemy of Fate 

Learn how sweet Love can turn to bitter Hate ? 

W’hy make thy soul a sanctuary for one, 

And seek the shrine to find the idol gone ? 

Or twine Affection’s tendrils, but to bless 
The poisonous Upas-tree of Selfishness ? 

Oh ! ’ere Y'outh’s angel-visitants depart, 

And Misery’s vulture-talons rend thy heart; 

Before one human passion dare intrude 
Within that heart’s celestial solitude ; 

Better thou choose a bridegroom who shall be 
More faithful than an eartlily spouse to thee ; 

And as tliou layest down thy graceful head 
Spotless and meek upon thy marriage-bed, 

Girt with thy yet unloosened virgin zone. 

Death’s icy kisses freeze thee into stone! 


A NIGHl’- ADVENTURE IN CUBA. 


ur NBU BONTLX^^X. 


* With the rough blast heaves the billow, 

In the light air waves the willow, 

Every thing of moving kind 
Varies with the veering wind; 

What have 1 to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoyous constancy 1* — joamka Baxx.z.ib. 

‘Up! thy charmed armor don. 

Thou ’It need it ere the night be gone.’ — Drakx. 


‘ Dulce, will you go to the masquerade-ball to night V said I to my 
lesser-half, on a bright evening during the gayest part of the ‘ carnival 
season.’ 

‘ No, my amor,’ answered she; ‘ I am ill this evening; do n’t go out 
to-night, but stay by my side, and let your cheering presence save a 
doctor’s fee.’ 

‘ Madame, you know that I had made up my mind to go out in my 
new cabellero’s dress: you are not very ill; and I shall be dull company 
for you, if disappointment holds a berth in my mind. You had bet¬ 
ter consent to my going ; I will return early.’ 

‘ Do as you please, Sir,’ she responded, poutingly; ‘ but if you neglect 
me thus in the first year of our marriage, how shall I be treated when 
Time’s shadow shall darken my brow and dim the light of my eyes; 
when my spirits shall droop and my beauty fade before the wintry 
frosts of age V 

To shorten my yarn, reader, I rigged myself and went to the ball, 
my heart beating a ‘ conscience-tattoo’ against its casing all the way; 
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for well I marked the soft reproach which my wife’s full dark eye spoke 
when I left her side. 

Having arrived at the ball room, I mingled with the gay maskers, 
listened to the music, and in the sparkling wine-glass sought for excite- 
ment; yet that perpetual drum-stick of conscience kept thumping 
against the parchment-head of reflection, and I could not feel happy. 
Dressed as attractively as possible, I sought and danced with the fairest 
maidens in the throng; yet still, Thought, that nettle in life’s garden, 
kept Joy in a distant offing, and Pleasure far in my wake. 

I was about to give up the chase for enjoyment, and had dutifully 
made up my mind to return home and moor myself alongside of my lit¬ 
tle wife, when a fair hand was laid gently upon my arm, and a tremu¬ 
lous, musical voice asked me, in a whisper, to retire a little from the 
crowd. The hand was delicate, and seemed smaller even than my 
wife’s; and the taper fingers were encircled by rings of rare value, 
such as could only be worn by the rich and the titled. The lady was 
closely veiled in black ; yet I caught one glimpse of eye-light through 
the thick crape. In the blackness of a night-storm 1 have seen the 
clouds for a moment open and permit a star to glance with supernatural 
brightness down on the agitated ocean ; and even so fell that glance on 
me. The voice was one of those which, when it falls upon the ear, 
vibrates along every nerve until it reaches the heart-strings, where it 
echoes and reechoes, till Memory * catches the tune,’ and too truly for 
it ever to pass from her grasp. 

I followed the stranger’s invitation; and as I gazed on the fairy 
form which flitted before me,' 1 forgot my little invalid at home. The 
* mask^ was but little if any larger than my wife; yet there was a 
fulness and elegance of figure, a grace and voluptuousness of motion 
in the former, which I had never observed in the latter. My wife had 
beautifully soft, glossy curls of jet, but they could never compare with 
the black tresses of twining silk, which hung nearly to the feet of my 
strange charmer. When we had got clear of the throng, she again 
spoke: 

‘ Are you a gentleman ? — one on whom a lady may in all honor de¬ 
pend V 

I answered, that to the best of my knowledge and belief I was, and 
thought I might be depended upon. 

‘ Would you risk your own life, or destroy that of another, for a lady, 
if her honor required, and her love would reward the act V 
, * For one so fhir, so angelic as yourself, I would risk more than life!’ 

A shudder seemed to pass through her form; her little feet stamped 
the tesselated floor impatiently; her fingers were clasped together until 
they were bloodless, as she continued: 

* Have you ever loved V 

* I may have felt a school-boy’s passion,’ I replied, with assumed in¬ 
difference. 

* Then you are not married V 

‘ I have been,’ was my reply. Even so deceitful is man ; even so is 
woman often lost; for while he pours forth his flattering tale, she lis- 
tens; listening, shc^loves — loving, she is lost. 
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Again she showed marks of impatience and excitement, as if some 
great trouble rested on her mind. This I pressed her to reveal to me, 
offering every aid in my power to defend her, or even to avenge past 
wrong. I besought her to have confidence in my affection, new-fledged 
though it was, and to test its strength, even as she might direct. She 
faltered, hesitated for a moment, and then, requesting me to await her 
return, hastily left the ball-room. 

‘ Now,’ thought'!, ‘ here is a scrape for a sober married man to get 
into! Perhaps she may be some beautiful siren, who, knowing my 
weakness, where the fair sex is concerned, has laid a trap to inveigle 
and rob, perhaps to murder me ! Shall I await her return ? — or shall I 
fly the danger ? But I am armed ; why should I fear V I began also 
to think of my poor invalid wife; and these thoughts coupled with my 
fear of betrayal, by the aid of a little more solitude, would have con¬ 
quered me, and sent me home: but, at this critical moment, the ‘ mask’ 
returned, bearing in her hands a heavy black veil. She beckoned me to 
follow her into a neighboring street, w'here, in a moment, we stood be¬ 
side a close-curtained volante, into which she sprang, I following her. 
She immediately enveloped my head in the veil which she had brought, 
cautioning me on my life not to attempt to remove it, unless at her re¬ 
quest. 

The carriage started off with speed; indeed, the driver seemed to be 
urging his horses to a rapid gallop. Our road was long ; for even at 
this speed we must have ridden for two hours, some of the time over 
rough, rocky roads, and th6n along smoother ways, when at last the pant¬ 
ing animals were brought to a stand. 

Immediately thereafter I heard a creaking noise, as if a port-cullis 
were suddenly raised, or some old gate swung back on its unoiled 
hinges. 

‘ Speak not a word, whatever you may hear; attempt not to raise the 
veil, or your life and mine may be the forfeit V whispered my fair guide; 
and while she spoke, I felt that she trembled from head to foot. Her 
hand was cold as ice, and her impetuous voice stifled and husky. Be¬ 
fore we advanced from the carriage, she also made me vow by all the 
saints in heaven, never to reveal what I might do or see, in that night’s 
adventure.* 

She then led me cautiously on, apparently through a large garden, for 
the cool night-breeze bore the perfume of orange, citron, pink, lemon and 
spice blossoms to my cheek. We soon arrived at another door, which 
creaked rustily as it opened before us; and then our way seemed up a 
winding stone stair-case, through a passage so still, so solemnly silent, 
that it even echoed the light foot-fall of my companion, while my own 
heavy tread rang, like groans in a cavern, through the still, damp air. 

Until now, the lady had not spoken since we had stepped from the 
volante; but, as we arrived at the top of the stairs, and passed into a 
warmer atmosphere, she whispered that the hour to test my courage and 
love had arrived. We stepped across a soft carpet, and she seated me 


• 1 HOPE thesainta will excuse the broken vow. *C^d Kpvick.’ called for the story, and I could not 
disobey, for I have formed a' looi'ue* with him. [All ri^ht 1 Yours, faithfully, O. K.] 
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on a yielding cushion. I could see nothing through the thick veil which 
she had thrown over my face, yet a kind of hluishness in the darkness 
before me convinced me that I was in a lighted room. No sound could 
I hear, save the suppressed breathing of my trembling companion, and 
the beating of my own heart. After remaining for a moment on the 
ottoman, which shook from her nervousness, she again addressed me : 

‘ You are armed with pistol and dagger V 

‘ I am,’ said I, inwardly praying that I might have no occasion to use 
them. 

‘ You will please give me those weapons,’ said she. 

‘ Ha !’ thought I; ‘ I am betrayed ; and she asks my weapons of de¬ 
fence, that I may be made an easier prey ! Let me ask,’ said I, ‘ your 
reasons for this strange request?’ 

‘ A true lover never asks for reasons from one in whom he confides* 
answered the ‘ mask;’ adding: ‘ The business I have in hand for you 
has need of courage, calmness and prudence, but your weapons could 
avail you nothing. They will not be required.’ She shuddered as she 
spoke; adding quickly ; ‘ Such as they have already done too much !’ 

She paused a moment, and seemed to be schooling herself to some 
dreadful task. Again she addressed me: 

‘ I have a tale to tell you. Sir; no, not a tale, but some questions to 
ask. Had you an only sister, one who was young, fair, innocent, and 
ignorant of the world’s wickedness, and thus unprepared to cope with 
vile art and sinfulness; and should she meet with one who was in ap¬ 
pearance all full of nobleness, purity, generosity, and true manliness; 
and, in her own full-heartedness, should she love him as only woman in 
nature’s simplicity can love; and should he, taking foul advantage of 
her affection for him, work her ruin, and having succeeded, then scorn¬ 
fully leave her without reparation, an outcast from even his bosom; a 
dark thing upon the world ; unwilling to live, unprepared to die; 
and should she, in the hour when he spurned her, a dishonored thing, 
from his feet; even when she was pleading for the love and protection 
of one who with hellish art had wrought her ruin; should she in that 
dire moment of crowded miseries strike a poniard to his heart-’ 

‘ She would nobly do her duty!’ cried I, excited almost to madness by 
the painful picture. 

‘ Would you aid her in removing all the proof of crime ?’ continued 
the ‘ mask ;’ ‘ would you assist that poor girl to place beneath the 
dank earth all that was earthly of her defiler ?’ 

< I would ! If thou art she, lead on ! I am ready; ay, ready to do 
more ! Would that my hand instead of thine had sent the recreant’s 
soul to its hissing home ! I love thee now better than before. True, 
thou hast been dishonored, but thou art avenged !’ 

‘ Be not too hasty, Sir,’ said she ; ‘ let me sketch you one other pic¬ 
ture, before I call on you for action. Again I will suppose you to have 
an only sister. I will suppose her, with your full knowledge and con¬ 
sent, to have given her affections and her hand to one whom you be¬ 
lieve to be noble, manly, and in every way calculated to make her 
know the true bliss of existence. She loves him, even over the bounds 
of this world’s adoration; watches for his smile as the flower beaten 
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down by the rain waits for the sunshine; sighs and droops when the 
clouds of sorrow cast their shadows over him; joys when his hopes 
brighten ; ministers to his every comfort, and seems a being as closely 
bound to him as light is to the diamond. Suppose that he to whom you 
have entrusted her, the innermost heart-jewel of yourself, the bright cor¬ 
ner of your domestic fire-side; imagine that he should grow cold and 
unmindful of her peace; that his love for her should fade; that her 
smile should fall upon him cold as torch-light on a funeral pall; 
that her voice should no longer be music to his ear; that he should seek 
for other smiles, and give to other ears the words which were alone 
her due; when you saw her drooping, fading, dying beneath the shadow 
of his neglect, what would you do V 

‘ Slay him ! by the Hand which made me! I would slay him as a 
dog that had bitten or a serpent which had stung me!’ 

Even as I spoke, I thought of my own deserted wife, and Conscience 
‘ took a pull at the halliards’ of my heart, and wrung it to the very core. 
I felt as if I could have given a world, had it been mine to give, if I 
could be placed along-side the couch of my lonely bride ; and I vowed 
in my soul never to grieve her again, should I return unharmed from 
the dreadful scenes of that night. . . 

‘ Lady,’ said I, * if your first tale be, as I feel it is, true ; if you have 
slain him who wrought your ruin, and have chosen me to aid you in your 
dreadful task, I pray you to hasten the deed. Let there be no delay.’ 

‘ Then follow me !’ said she; ‘ you need not follow far.’ 

She led me on a few steps, into what I supposed to be another room: 
here she bade me to pause, and calm myself. I must acknowledge that 
I felt greatly agitated; but mustering all my self-possession and pre¬ 
sence of mind, I prepared to cast aside the veil, at her bidding, and de¬ 
termined not to shrink from the horrible duty which lay before me. 

She lifted the veil from my head. A blaze of light forced me to 
close my eyes ; and then I dared not open them. Imagination painted 
a scene before me which I feared to gaze upon. At last shame unclosed 
my eye-lids, and I gazed around. • • • Surprise almost stunned me. 

It could not be!- yet so it toas! I stood within my own bed¬ 

room ! The stranger raised her mask. My wife’s large black eyes 
looked sorrowfully out upon me; she cast the long tresses of glossy 
hair from her head ; and then appeared her own soft curling ringlets 
playing about her neck. She had fallen upon this plan to punish me 
for seeking pleasure at a time when she, by reason of sickness and 
suffering, could not enjoy it with me. She had indeed taught me a les¬ 
son of conjugal fidelity. 

My own volante had driven me at full speed over half the city ! I 
had been led through a back-gate, and had traversed a part of my house 
which I had never before entered; and all through the contrivance of 
my witch of a wife! Borrowed jewels had disguised her hands; she had 
spoken in an altered voice beneath her mask; and I, like most men, 
ever ready to be pleased with a new object, had actually fallen in love 
with my own wife! 

What a ^Jix' for a married man to he in f k. b. 

NtMikotZIc, Marcht 184&. 
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Nett-York, March, 10Jo. 
VOL. XXY. 


F 'william the CONQ 


With ilow and solemn tread, 
Through aisles where warrior-figures grim 
Stand forth in shadowy gloom. 

While loudly peals the funeral hymn, 

And censors waft perfume, 

Bring they the kingly dead. 


They bear him to his rest, 

Around whose lofty deeds is cast 
The panoply of fame; 

Who gave his war-cry to the blast. 

And left a conqueror’s mighty name 
His nation's proud bequest 

XIU 

Around his royal bier 
The chieftains stand, in reverence bowed. 
Amid a hush profound ; 

When from the vast assembled crowd 
A solemn voice, with warning sound, 
Rung on each startled ear. 


‘Forbear!’ it cried, ‘forbear! 

This ground mine heritage I claim; 

Here bloomed our household vine. 

Until this dread despoiler came. 

And crushed its roots to raise this shrine, 
In mockery of prayer ! 


‘ By all your hopes of earth, 

As ye before the throne of heaven 
In judgment shall appear, 

As ye would pray your sins forgiven, 
Tji y not the tyrant’s a^hes here 
Upon ray father’s hearth !’ 


Mute stood those warriors bold. 

Each swarthy cheek grew red with shame 
That ne’er with fear had paled ; 

And for his dust, before whose name 
The bravest hearts in terror quailed. 
They bought a grave with gold. 

▼ti. 

Oh Victory! veil thy brow ; 

What are thy pageants of an hour, 

Thy wreath, when stained with crime? 

Oh ! fame, ambition, haughty power! 

Ye bubbles on the stream of time, 

Where are your glories now? 
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Ladiesf and gentlemen; kind friends and candid readers — I will 
have nothing to do with any others — the top of the morning to you, and 
a New-Year’s benison ! The young Year has spread out his pinions 
before you, bright and beautiful as the wings of an angel. May you 
all have cause to look forward with hope to his progress, and back with 
regret on his departure ! If you shall be good — good in its broad and 
comprehensive sense — you will be intrinsically happy: if not, you 
will be deservedly miserable. This is a truism. Ah ! why should men 
forget it ? 

But while tendering you the compliments of the season, ‘ filled, 
pressed down, and running over’ with all kindliest wishes, I am myself 
the subject of bodily pain and mental embarrassment. Some linger- 
ing disease, deep-seated and ineradicable, which physicians may 
discover but cannot banish, may name but cannot cure, has invaded 
the interior of my microcosm, and encamped among some of the 
pectoral organs. He has struck his fangs into my breast, sides, and 
back, encircling my chest, as it were with a ‘ torrid zone.’ By day I 
am constantly shifting my position, as if to shun his darts, and when the 
sun has closed his golden eyelids on the world he had all day illumined, 
I sleep with the nightmare, or toss from side to side, feverish and rest¬ 
less, like the Roman Regulus in his narrow cage, floored, ceiled, and 
wainscoted with piercing nails. Ere long, perhaps, with me, as soon or 
late with you all. Death will ascend the crumbling throne, and wave his 
bony sceptre over the vacant realms of life. Perhaps, too, the sweet 
breath of Spring, ‘ in the leafy month of June,’ may diflusc through my 
frame-work, as through all animate and inanimate Nature, the joy and 
vigor of rejuvenescence. The ‘shadow may go backward ten degrees 
on the dial,’ and ‘ fifteen years’ more be granted to lengthen out that 
pilgrimage, whose end and final resting-place is the tomb ; who knows ? 
But as that awful day approaches, w'hen we shall ‘ turn our faces to the 
wall,’ and close our eyes in deadly sickness on all the gloom and glory 
of the earth, may I, may you, may all, receive a.practical knowledge 
of the octogenarian Waller’s noble lines : 

* The rouI’b dark cottage, battered and decayed, ’ 

Lets in new light through cbiukswbich^Tiuic has made.’ 

I do not, however, intend to write you a sermon, ^vhich might be more 
appropriately preached to myself; and I must apologize for the gloomy 
tenor of this introduction, by the plea that invalids, whether of the body 
or of the mind, are necessarily prone to seek relief by the garrulous 
recital of their woes. A sorrow publisfied is a sorrow half-forgotten. 

But what is the cause of my mental embarrassment ? Why, gentle 
reader, it is my inability to decide on what theme I shall endeavor to 
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amuse or profit you, and obtain a brief* oblivion of myself. In reference 
to the various subjects, from which to select for the nucleus of a short 
‘ palaver,’ I am laboring under ‘ I’embarras des richessesin reference 
to the ideas, which should cluster around thfs nucleus^ I am in a ‘state 
of collapse,’ like a frog dying for want of breath in an exhausted re¬ 
ceiver. Certainly from a long course of reading and study I had once 
laid away in the lumber-room of my ‘ upper story’ a few bars of gold, 
some of silver, more of copper and iron, beside heaps of dross, and may¬ 
hap a whole mine of lead. Of all these materials I can ‘ at this pre¬ 
sent’ scarce find enough for the construction of a ‘ phrenagogue* or 
‘ mentiduct’ — do n’t consult the Dictionary ; I mint the words — from 
me to you. And where are the electric sparks of feeling, and the mer¬ 
curial flow of thought, to fill that mysterious conduit? Ah, me! I am 
compelled to join in the dirge over the harvest-time of the Past, so often 
chanted by those whose life begins to weaken and waste and wane away : 

‘Pettt, nihil me, sicut antea. juvat 

8cri!)cre vemiculus, amore perculaom gravL* 

Loth, however, to sever the pleasing chain — pleasing, at least, to 
nie — which links me, a sort of eremite, to your sympathies and to the 
billowy woild of mind, I am disposed to seek some theme, to lift the 
spell from the slumbering tides of thought. Suppose that, instead of 
attempting to originate the plan as well as the materials, instead of hunt¬ 
ing for an unworn subject, and fresh-made thoughts, we make a few 
extracts from our Note-Book — a chaos of ‘embryon atoms,’ each strug¬ 
gling for the right of primogeniture. Poltoon. 

JanMary 9,1845. _ 

SELF-CONTENTMENT. 

It is a very happy thing, the way in which some persons will always 
find something to render them satisfied with themselves, their condition, 
and all their circumstances and ‘belongings.’ They are blessed in 
another sense and more restricted manner with the quality attributed to 
the Deity : 

' From seeming evil still educing good.* 

This faculty is closely allied to vanity, and while of equally sedative 
effect on its possessors, is scarcely less ridiculous in its displays. I once 
had a friend, who was the greatest blunderer ‘in nature’ — in all his 
thoughts and actions a perfect specimen of topsy-turvitude. Everything 
he said was said d conlre-sens : every thing he did was done d conire- 
terns : and I do not remember that he ever brought a single enterprise, 
of whatever magnitude, to a successful termination. But he never was 
in fault. Oh, no ! ’ T was his unlucky star. At each successive failure 
he would say, with a smile of cordial contentment, ‘ See there again ! 
Well, isn't Fate against me ! I should have come out splendidly, if it 
hadn’t been for* — something, and a few ‘ et ceteras’ beside. Poor 
fellow ! He died at last from a cold caught in visiting Washington to 
apply for office through the mediation of a political and personal foe! 

I have an acquaintance, a lawyer, of brilliant naturid endowxnentay 
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but of inveterate and incurable indolence. From the moment he first 
appeared at the bar, and a most powerful maiden-speech had opened a 
shining upward path before him, he gave way to his love of discursive 
reading, and literary far ni&nte ; and his character and fortune have 
been gradually ebbing away, till he is left on the bare sand without a 
copper or a case. But his consciousness of ability to recall the falling 
tide has consoled him during every hour of its recession, and he is still 
perfectly satisfied with doing and being nothing, in the knowledge that 
he can do and be any thing. 

I know a good mother, whose sons are the expressed essence of stu¬ 
pidity, being unable, I verily believe, to distinguish between pleasure 
and pain. The worthy matron is, in some measure, conscious that her 
offspring are not mental race-horses : but she contrives to please herself 
with their stationary trade, by thinking that ‘they are slow^ but solid' 
as, in truth, they are, impenetrably solid. She considers also that Chat- 
terton died early ; that many a sword of such ethereal temper has soon 
eaten out its mortal scabbard ; and that, in short, to employ the poetical 
phraseology of the ancient adage, ‘ Soon ripe, soon rotten!’ 

I am acquainted with a young man of narrow means, but unexampled 
extravagance, who shakes hands with the sheriff oftener than mere 
sociability would dictate,-and is afraid to look a man he meets in the 
face, for fear he should see a frowning creditor. How, think you, does 
he comfort himself amid his duns and miseries ? Why, first, money 
is trash, and the love of it ignoble. ‘ ’Twas mine, ’tis bis,’ etc. Se¬ 
condly, his great uncle was governor of one of the ‘ Old Thirteen.’ 
Thirdly, the great Julius Ca3sar, before he crossed the Rubicon and 
seized the treasury of Rome, was involved in an amount of millions. 


MINOR MORALITY: ABSTRACTION. 

Thehe are many very good men, who are careless of minor morali¬ 
ties, and while their attention is absorbed by the affairs of another world, 
they neglect the concerns of this; while their eyes are fixed upon the 
wonders of the heavens, their feet stumble among the impediments of 
earth. There are also many great philosophers, whose thoughts are so 
deeply buried in investigating the pure elements of social science, in 
solving on abstract principles those theorems which lie at the foundation 
of the great problems to be wrought out by man with the instruments 
of government and law, that they forget the variable quantities and 
mixed analysis that must enter into the calculation; they overlook the 
complex and ever-shifting character of human history, and the change 
that is hourly coming over ‘the spirit of its dream.’ In respect to their 
utter heedlessness of the little duties of man, and the daily mutations of 
his social character, they resemble the actors in that awful struggle, 
wherein the combatants were so engaged in the convulsive agony of 
their strife, that they noticed not the throes and heavings of the world 
around them, and 

* An earthquake rolled unhoededly away!' 

Nor is this disregard unnatural. For as the telescope of the astronomer 
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is conversant only with far-off and immeasurable worlds, and cannot 
be adapted to the inspection of objects present and minute, so tho eye 
of meditative Learning, or of soaring Genius, is continually directed to 
the ‘immensum infinitumque,’ and cannot correctly estimate the little 
affairs and hourly duties that make up the aggregate of life. 


BASUFULNESS AND IMPUDENCE. 

It is, perhaps, somewhat doubtful which of the two characters is the 
more desirable, or rather the more to be deprecated — that of a very 
impudent, or that of a very timid man. It is indeed certain that man¬ 
kind look with more favoring eyes on the man of painful modesty than 
on him of the staring eye and the brazen face. The demeanor of the 
former always excites pity and not unfrequently esteem, whereas the 
latter is viewed by most men with unmingled disgust. The extreme 
humility of the former is a tacit compliment to our own superiority, 
while the unblushing self-possession of the latter is a continual and 
avowed assumption of preeminence. But in respect to the desirable¬ 
ness of the two qualities, as regards the happiness of the individual, the 
question is more open to doubt. The diffident man has, on the one hand, 
more delicacy of sentiment, and of course more of the pleasure arising 
from exquisite perception of the just and the appropriate: but, on the 
other hand, he creates to himself a thousand distresses, the more ex¬ 
cruciating, because they are trifling, and causeless, and utterly fan¬ 
tastic. The impudent man is, indeed, free from all these imaginary 
evils ; but he frequently gains the aversion and palpable ill-will of his 
acquaintances; and though he remain unabashed in countenance and 
unquelled in heart, yet he often meets with tangible harm resulting from 
the dislike of his fellows. 

Beside, he is a stranger to all those finer feelings of the soul, which 
are always accompanied by a nice appreciation of the becoming, and 
are productive of perpetual and undefinable and manifold delight. And 
who would be willing to violate the loveliness of decorum, and trample 
on the rights of friendship and the claims of social life ? Who would 
desire to outrage the tastes and feelings of mankind, even though he 
were insensible to the shame naturally resulting from such outrage, 
and dwelling in the secret chambers of the heart? Who would wish 
to be considered a stockish brute, devoid of modesty, devoid of feeling, 
devoid of decency, devoid of shame ? Who would strive to exhibit in 
himself what in another be would regard with just abhorrence and dis¬ 
gust ? And, on the other hand, who would be one of those downcast 
spirits, who tremble at the sound of their own voices, and in performing 
the most innocent and simple action, color and stammer like a thief de¬ 
tected in the act ? who view the necessity of bowing as a penance, and 
regard an introduction to a lady as the thirteenth labor of Hercules, 
and more terrible than them all ? who salute an evening party with the 
downcast eyes and shrinking confusion of a criminal; and, whether 
sitting or standing, are as much embarrassed how to dispose of their 
bands, as if they belonged to another, or were blotched and red with 
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murder ? who would sooner stand up amid the ‘ hurtling rain’ of battle, 
or face the angel of darkness with all his daemon train, than deliver a 
brief address, and gaze into the eyes of a listening assembly ? Such 
men there have been; such a man was the strong-minded but nerveless 
Cowper. 

The true medium, the character to be desired, although perhaps 
hardly to be attained, is a mixture of modesty and assurance, in which 
there may be so much of delicate sentiment as to prevent one from vio¬ 
lating propriety in the smallest instance, and so much of confidenoe as 
to be abashed at nothing that is not wrong, and to do every thing as 
naturally, and quietly, and easily, as if an eternity were set apart for 
its performance, and not a being in the universe to behold. 


*Nullui argento color eat avarit 
Abdito in terris.' — Horaob. 

This maxim of the great Roman moralist is not more beautiful in 
language than it is true in application. The idea that gold and silver 
are of no value when rusting in a coffer, is so obvious that one would 
think there could hardly be found one being so unreasonable, even 
among an unreasonable race, who could deny its truth or disregard its 
teachings. Yet the miser’s selfish passion for money — his love of gold 
and silver for themvselves alone —is but one among the hallucinations 
under which men in their search for means lose sight of the end. The 
lover of learning has frequently fallen a victim to this moral ‘hysteron- 
proteron.’ His early studies were mainly incited by a desire to bene¬ 
fit himself and to exalt his race; the true end of all knowledge—the 
just aim of all exertion. But he soon discovered how much easier it is 
to find means than to use them ; to acquire knowledge, than to employ 
it with diligent and faithful zeal for the interests of humanity. The 
acquhition requires nothing but the qualities of a passive recipient; 
the employment demands the steady and strenuous exertion of all the 
most active qualities of the head, but especially of the heart. And as 
with most men the heart is less richly furnished than the head, it is no 
wonder that so many labor only for themselves in the field of mind. 
Even the promptings of vanity and the stings of ambition were insuf¬ 
ficient to force him to display the treasures he had won. The sentiments 
he had experienced in imbibing the inspiring thoughts of others were 
akin to the raptures with which the gourmand relishes his smoking 
viands, and guzzles his racy wines; and very similar are the effects 
of both the mental and the bodily surfeit, since both indispose for exer¬ 
cise. Many a learned man commences his studies intending some day 
to build himself a temple equally durable and splendid with those 
erected by the master-builders of past ages, and in whose adyta he has 
passed so many charmed and holy hours. But gradually he becomes 
dependent upon others; he leaches himself to look at man and the 
universe through the spectacles of books ; he loses the habit of seeing 
and thinking for himself; with the glow and the glory of his early 
years fade imperceptibly away the glow and the glory of his early 
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vision, till, on the threshold of old age, he cries, with a despairing sigh: 
‘ Too late ! too late !* and, resigning himself more passively than ever 
to barren lucubrations, still pores with his aged eyes and shakes his 
palsied head over the recorded thoughts and actions of a buried world. 

But he who thus shrinks from importing, in some way, of his mental 
wealth to his indigent brethren, is justly amenable to the High Court 
of Heaven for embezzlement of public funds. He has no right thus to 
‘ bury his talent in a napkin,’ and ^ sit all the day idle.’ He has no 
right thus to render his mind an absorbent, instead of permitting it to 
refract the beams of intellectual loveliness and moral truth. The ori¬ 
ginal constitution of his intellect was like that of a prismatic glass, and 
it ought to have been his duty and his pleasure to transmit to the minds 
of others with added brightness the beautiful thoughts and noble truths 
that had colored and heated, had beautified and ennobled, his own mind’s 
essence. 


s A V o I R-V 1 V R E. 

WfiA7 the French term ‘savoir-vivre,’ and what they so perfectly 
understand, is with most other men, and particularly literary men, a 
science of difficult acquisition. It may be called ‘ minute philosophy,’ 
and is certainly little less necessary to one who means to mingle with 
the world, than a knowledge of grammar, or of the most common ele¬ 
ments of education. Till this philosophy of trifles is acquired,one will 
be exposed to a thousand petty vexations and most mortifying blunders. 
There is a choice between two alternatives : either to attend somewhat 
to trifles, and thus expend some of ‘ the precious stuff that life is made 
of’ on matters of small importance, or else to neglect them', subject 
one’s self to numberless mortifications, and be considered a strange, 
out-of-the-way sort of being. There are very few, who can bring 
themselves to renounce entirely the smiles of beauty and the favor of 
the world ; and in my opinion, there are none who ought so to do. But 
to move in society with any degree of satisfaction, it is necessary to live 
in some respects as others do, and to devote some portion of one’s time 
to the attainment of those universal branches of knowledge, which 
enable men to observe the conventional proprieties of life. Frail, 
human beings as we are, and emphatically an imitative race, we can 
never attain that height of philosophy to disregard little things; for they 
are essential to our comfort, and frequently important for the gratification 
of that vanity which, in some or other form, holds mastery over the 
best. Now, as these little things can never be entirely disregarded, they 
ought to be understood, and so much the more understood, because they 
are little, and therefore common. They are of hourly recurrence, and 
with them one’s every-day acquaintances are perfectly familiar. The 
deficiency of a learned man in these matters-of-course is, consequently, 
so much the more surprising to others, and so much the more mortifying 
to himself. 

For these reasons I sometimes conclude that, for all the ordinary pur¬ 
poses of society, and perhaps for his own intrinsic happiness, a man 
might better learn to carve a turkey or enter a drawing-room with ease. 
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than to scan the Greek tragedies, or compute in hair’s-breadths the 
distance from Sirius to the Georgium Sidus. It is certain that the mor¬ 
tification of an unworldly scholar, consequent on failing in some of the 
‘ bienseances’ of refined society, frequently outweighs the pleasure he 
has received from the most treasured volume in his library. He who 
devotes himself to ^ks to the exclusion of all lighter accomplishments, 
should first ponder well his character, and consider whether there lurks 
not in his spirit a grain of ambitious worldliness, which might some¬ 
time urge him to shine on the more active stage of public and fashion¬ 
able life. If he finds a secret craving for the pleasures of society, or 
the bustle and splendor of ‘ high-life,* arising unbidden in his silent 
heart, let me earnestly entreat him to devote a portion of his time, while 
yet in season, to the acquisition of those lighter branches of knowledge 
which enter largely into every relation of life, and are the very vesti¬ 
bule and only door of entrance to the hearts and houses of the ‘ haute 
vol6e.* If he fall in love, a knowledge of Hebrew will add no pathos 
to his soft persuasions, nor will the most perfect mastery of algebra 
enable him to reduce his wishes and hers to an ‘equation.* All the 
languages, and all the sciences, and all the high philosophy of earth, 
will never reach the solution of that problem, whose only elements are 
impulses and instincts, and whose only answer is the value and the 
possession of that sweet, but unknown quantity—the female heart. If 
the amorous ‘ savant* feels that his gait is awkward and his manners 
ungainly, his tongue-tied confusion will render the riches of his intellect 
a thing of nought, and he will be more dull and stupid than the uncul- 
tivated and unembarrassed clown. The consciousness that he has 
within a mine of solid anji inestimable wealth, does not in the least con¬ 
tribute to his self-possession. On the contrary, the bitterness of shame 
at his inability to display his intrinsic worth serves only to increase his 
embarrassment. I have known men with the richest natural and ac¬ 
quired endowments of the head and heart, who moved as if all their 
limbs were extraneous appendages; who shook hands like some machine 
moved by springs and pullies; and who bowed and straightened them¬ 
selves again with as little grace as a closing and opening jack-knife. I 
have seen them in an elegant assembly sit in shy and monosyllabic 
awkwardness, while shallow-pated coxcombs, graceful and vain as 
peacocks, and senseless and chattering as jackdaws, were the ‘ cyno¬ 
sure* of many a sparkling eye, and the magnet for many a fluttering 
heart. I have seen them leave the scene of their ‘ dim eclipse* in a 
perfect perplexity of passions ; a mood to curse and despise themselves, 
the ladies, their species, and the world. But whose was the fault ? Why 
had they not acquired some of those lighter graces which would have 
served as Corinthian pillars to adorn the strength and set off the fair 
proportions of their noble temple ? He who is fearful of the face of 
man, and unable to communicate his knowledge to others with the ease 
of freedom and the graces of persuasion, is but half-edueated, I care 
not what may be his erudition. And did all our men of science and of 
letters superadd to the acquirements of the closet the accomplishments 
of the drawing-room, they would fulfil a high vocation, and delight, 
embellish, and ennoble that society which they now enter with reluctant 
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terror, divert by their causeless embarrassment, and leave with feelings 
mingled of regret, disgust, and shame. For who that has witnessed 
the delight with which even children imbibe the tricklings ‘ sweeter than 
honey or the honey-comb’ that drop from the lips of an eloquent con* i 
verser, can suppose there is any company so frivolous, as not to admire 
the reflections from the surface of a brilliant and many-sided mind in 
its familiar hours; as not to watch with rapture the colloquial shower 
of glittering fancies, upspringing by their own impulse from a capacious 
and ever-flowing fountain ? 

It is, then, abundantly evident that every one who does not purpose 
turning anchorete, should become at least moderately well acquainted 
with the character and forms and usages of the world he lives in. The 
knowledge of Homer is hardly a counterpoise to an ignorance of the rules 
of conventional politeness; and even the inspirations of the poet will not 
always drown the shame arising from some gross * faux pas’ in the cus¬ 
toms of society. It may well be doubted whether the dead is superior 
to the living, and it is certain that life was once a real presence to those 
who are now the day-dream of the scholar. They were rarely book¬ 
worms. They mingled in the scenes of active life, and were frequently 
themselves a part of what they described. Else how should they have 
drawn and colored so faithfully that complex human nature, which is 
the ground-work of all their paintings ? A knowledge of the active or 
the passive heart is neither entirely intuitive, nor is it the acquisition of 
closet-study. The perceptive faculty must be sharpened by actual 
observation ; the conclusions of reflection must be verified by the tests 
of experience, before the painter-poet can truly delineate the features 
of the character he would draw. Accordingly we find that most of the 
great literary masters were, in some sense, business-men, and mingled 
variously and largely in the currents of human life. Homer was evi¬ 
dently a great traveller, and any one may infer from the character of 
his writings that he was of a free and social turn. Cicero and Demos¬ 
thenes were public men from their earliest manhood; and Horace, who 
had more good sense than any philosopher that ever lived, excepting 
Franklin, was thoroughly familiar with every phase of life. Shak- 
speare was no bookish drone. He was practically acquainted with all 
the sides of human nature. Lord Bacon was as deeply versed in men 
as in books, and Milton was as finished a gentleman as he was an 
accomplished scholar. Addison had studied nature, as it appears in the 
language and actions of living men. Pope, Swift, and Fielding, Scott, 
Byron, and Dickens, were all remarkable for the general freedom with 
which they entered into all classes of society, and the minute perfection 
of their knowledge in all that concerns the usages of the world. 

For him, then, who wishes to distinguish himself in I care not what 
walk, save that of abstract science, or some great speculative creation, free 
intercourse with his fellow-men is needful, and a pretty general acquaint¬ 
ance with the habits by which men regulate themselves in their inter¬ 
course with each other. It is necessary for the preacher; since he • 
wishes to stir the feelings of men, and can stir their feelings only by 
knowing their nature, and can know their nature only by studying men 
themselves. And I ascribe the general ineflicienoy of preaching to the 
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fact that preachers usually know no more of man than they know of 
the Hippogriff. They bury themselves in their studies, and pore over 
musty tomes the six days through, instead of walking forth through the 
broad fields of life, to study the characters of those whom they would 
reform and save. Not so did the apostles. For the lawyer, the phy¬ 
sician, tbe historian, the orator, the poet, the business-man, this know¬ 
ledge of human nature and of life is equally needful. For that con¬ 
temptible thing, the mere man of pleasure, of course it is the all-in-all. 
To conclude: we did not come into the world as isolated beings; 
we are not attached to its changeful surface merely as fixtures; we 
form a part of its living, breathing mass; and struggle as we may, we 
have neither the power nor the right to tear ourselves away from our 
fellows, and stand coldly and sullenly aloof from the mingled interests 
and joyous influences of associated life. 

* Homo lum: humaoi nil a me alienum puto^’ 


LINES 


FBOBS A HUMBLE LOVEE TO A CRUEL LADT. 

And couldst thou tell me to forget thee ? 

Ah ! leach me, then that blcj^ned art! 

Full long 1 jitrove —the strife hath set thee 
Tlie deeper in my lonely heart. 


Forget thee ! Bid the sunbeam sever 
Its union with the parent-sphere, 

And wander on through space forever, 
Dark, cold, corapanionless, and drear! 

Forget thee! Bid the yearning mother 
Forget the child her love hath nursed. 
And in her murderous fury smother 
Its little life with hands accursed ! 


Forget thee ! Yes! when Death shall sunder 
My sfjlril frt>m its bonds of clay. 

And, cold and still the green turf under, 

I wait the burst of endless day. 


Oh, lady fair! a secret union. 
Mysterious, sacred, and divine. 

Maintains a still but sweet communion 
Between ray silent soul and tliine. 

And if thou break this soft alliance. 
This sympathetic union iMirt, 

Thou ’It wake a wo no healing science 
Can banish from my darkened heart 

Then, lady dear, be kind, and listen. 
And grant the love 1 humbly crave; 

Or soon the midnight stars will glisten 
Above thy suitor’s early grave! 
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Full oft hath cold and haughty maiden 
From Love’s low pleadings turned her ear. 

Till her pwor lover, sorrow-laden, 

Halil rested on his timeless bier. 

And when an all-too-late repentance 
Hath fallen o’er her saddening soul, 

And she would fain revoke the sentence 
That sped him darkling to his goal: 

His spirit then, at midnight, calleth 
Low, sad, reproachful in her ears, 

And sorrow, like a mildew, falleth 
Upon her bright and blossomy years. 

Maryland, Feb. 1645. Psmsiiboso. 


HINTS TO LOVERS: 

OR COURTSHIP REDUCED TO RULE ; WITH OBSERVATIONS UPON THE SYMPTOMS AND 
TREATMENT OF DESPERATE CASES. 


BT 'TH* DOCTOR.' 


Alt hough the malady of Love is by no means confined to any par¬ 
ticular season or stale of the atmosphere, yet it has been laid down by 
fathers, guardians and maiden-aunts, as the prevailing epidemic of 
Spring. It is not our purpose to go into any detailed inquiry touching 
the cause of its prevalence at this particular season; in fact, although 
the subject of much discussion, it has never been definitely settled. 
According to some theorists, it may be traced to the brilliant combina¬ 
tions of color developed by the female, upon emerging from her winter 
garments. By others, it is attributed to the spring pressure in the 
money-market upon the sensibilities of the male, leading him to seek re¬ 
lief in the sympathy and bank-stock of a kindred soul. But the better 
opinion seems to be, that it is a species of insanity, transmitted from 
Adam, and leading to partial blindness, which is most effectually re¬ 
lieved by marriage. 

Proceeding upon this last hypothesis, which it is believed presents the 
strongest claims for support, it will be at once perceived that to remedy 
the disease, we must remove the effect, which is partial loss of vision; 
and the cause, the disease, the insanity, will expire for want of sus¬ 
tenance. This, we concede, reverses the usual method of proceeding; 
but peculiar maladies require peculiar treatment. 

The symptoms which herald tlie disease of love differ with the differ¬ 
ing temperaments of individuals ; but the following general peculiari¬ 
ties, indicating the presence of the infirmity, may be traced in a greater 
or less degree in all: 

First: Absence of mind; manifesting itself in the total forgetful¬ 
ness of prior attachments, questionable acquaintances, and tailor’s bills. 

Second : Inordinate anxiety respecting personal appearance; invol- 
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ving the expediency of whiskers or no whiskers, corsets or no corsets, 
tight boots or easy ones. 

Third : A laudable curiosity respecting the physical properties of the 
moon, more particularly when at its full. 

Fourth : Sentimental countenance, loss of appetite, and labored in¬ 
spiration ; but mainly, that defect of vision which clothes certain 
females with imaginary beauties of body or mind, and transforms de¬ 
fects into excellencies, and earthly into angelic beings. Upon this lat¬ 
ter infirmity the whole superstructure rests: demolish this weakness, 
restore the natural vision, and the disease gives way. 

As we have before observed, the most popular and efficacious eye¬ 
wash for this purpose, is Marriage ; and that we will now consider. By 
chemical analysis it ha;5 been discovered, that three parts of the sub¬ 
carbonate of cooing, dissolved in six parts of the oil of flattery, forms the 
sugar of courtship ; which being precipitated into the marriage service, 
produces the acid of matrimony. This is the true eye-wash, the moral 
strengthening-plaster: to render it accessible to all classes and capaci¬ 
ties, with a third of the usual labor and expense, is one of the objects of 
the present treatise; and with a moderate attention to the rules here 
laid down, no one need despair of success. 

Cooing and flattery, the raw materials of courtship, are not within the 
reach of all: we therefore propose to dispense with their aid, and intro¬ 
duce the same, or a superior quality of courtship, by a new and less ex¬ 
pensive process. 

The sugar of courtship is of many grades or qualities; but for the 
sake of simplicity, we shall confine our attention to the Poetical, the 
Sentimental, and the Fiery. And first of the Poetical. 

The amount of capital necessary to carry on this branch with vigor, 
is very small; and on that account it recommends itself more particularly 
to the mechanic and laborer. Let the patient provide a stout cotton 
shirt-collar, eight inches in longitude and five and a half in latitude, one 
pound of starch and three pins. Mix starch in cold spring-water, and 
strain : apply liquid to surface of collar and dry before slow fire ; it is 
then fit for use. Take the pins and fasten collar round neck at its junc¬ 
tion with the thorax; superior corners of collar should oscilate when 
walking. Hire thick volume of poems from library, find verses on love, 
and commit to memory; curl hair, open eyes wide, and visit lady. 
Pull up collar, roll eye-balls, open mouth, and repeat verses; care should 
be taken to state that they are original ; drop on right knee, seize hand, 
and inquire day. If lady says ‘ No,* faint vigorously, and repeat as 
before: if lady still obstinate, a pistol may be introduced with benefit: 
care should be taken that it is not loaded; bring down left knee, and 
tear hair: if lady still declines, case desperate ; vide infra. Desp. Cases, 
with remarks. 

II. The Sentimental. The preparation of this variety of courtship 
is attended with somewhat more expense, but is preferred by clerks and 
apprentices on the ground of gentility : it is neat and powerful. 

If the patient is stout, let him deduct one pound per diem from amount 
of solid food, till reduced to six ounces; retire to rest at two o’clock, 
A. M., and rise at six; avoid water and drink gin ; commencing with 
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three glasses per diem, and gradually increasing until attaining eighteen. 
Persevere in this course of treatment until the patient, if an adult, weighs 
seventy-two pounds; if under seventeen, sixty pounds; then chalk face 
and diet on green apples. If on third day no uneasiness in region of 
stomach, abandon apples and try cucumbers with skins on: continue 
till unwell ; lay on wet grass till cough exhibits itself; black boots, 
wash face, mount white cravat, and visit lady. Cough, sink lower 
jaw, and let cucumbers distort countenance : direct conversation to 
moon, misery and matrimony; eulogize coffins and consumption ; men¬ 
tion tomb-stones and tortured hearts; accidentally knock sofa-cushion 
on floor and kneel on it; exhibit handkerchief, and wait till you feel 
cucumbers, when introduce remarks on sympathy and happiness, and 
proceed as in Poetical. 

III. The Fiery : This form of courtship is economical and whole¬ 
some, but requires a considerable degree of nervous excitability, and 
extensive cultivation of hair. An abundance of the latter raw material 
is in fact indispensable ; and it would perhaps subserve the cause of 
matrimony to append a few approved recipes for promoting its growth. 
The following is recommended as elegant and efficacious: Take the 
ends of six cotton cords or strings, surrounded by a circular mass of 
adipose substance, from one-half to three-quarters of an inch in dia¬ 
meter, (usually known as candles,) and melt over slow fire; then 
infuse three ounces eau de rose, and stir gently : let compound boil till 
reduced one-third, and apply warm to roots of hair: it is very nourishing. 

Another : Procure a fine shoulder of lamb, and roast; invite friends 
to soiree, and eat; take remnants and boil in spring water; as adipose 
particles rise, skim offi into platter, and infuse one pint raccoon oil; ap¬ 
ply as before. 

Another — very rich. Take huile de mouton, huile de hceuf, and gum 
caoutchouc, each three pounds, and boil over slow fire; add common 
lamp-oil at pleasure; put compound into water-pail and patient’s head 
into compound, and let it steep: when well saturated, dry with coarse 
towel and lay in sun ; in course of two hours, hair will vegetate. 

The patient having by these means procured a large and well-selected 
stock of hair, let him borrow red waistcoat, hire jewelry, take infusion 
equal quantities of brandy-and-water, and visit lady; look wild, un¬ 
button straps, and proceed as in aggravated cases of Sentimental. If 
lady refuses, request temporary loan of dinner-knife : care should be 
taken to state distinctly that the object is suicidal: lady will refuse ; if, 
how^ever, she should acquiesce, (which is highly improbable without 
they have been recently cleaned,) allege dullness, and return. Tear 
hair out, on liberal scale, by roots ; its precocious growth will favor this 
operation ; state lady will have occasion to use it for mourning-rings 
shortly : fall over chairs, knock down fire-irons, and retire. 

Second Stage : Watch lady into chemist’s soda-shop; rush in dis¬ 
tractedly and inquire lowest price of arsenic per pound: ask particu¬ 
larly what physician does not keep a stomach-pump : request informa¬ 
tion relative to cost of pine coffins without plates: here recognize lady, 
and rush out abruptly. If no communication from lady in course of 
forty-eight hours, loiter on bridge till toll-keeper’s attention is attracted ; 
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then roll eyes, and jump over railing into water. Care should be taken 
that the tide be ebb, and water not more than three feet deep : toll-keeper 
will give alarm, and rescue from unpleasant position. Return home 
and change clothes: write paragraphs for morning papers, stating that 
highly-respectable young gentleman, (here ^ive name,) rashly endea¬ 
vored to commit suicide by drowning; cause, disappointment in affair 
of heart; presence of mind in toll-keeper; melancholy results of co¬ 
quetry. If experiment unsuccessful, case desperate: vide infra, tit, 
Desp, Cases: 

We have thus briefly examined the three principal grades of court¬ 
ship ; there have been many others recently introduced into practice, 
but more for the sake of variety than any intrinsic excellence in them¬ 
selves. Indeed, those we have here laid down and explained are, either 
in a pure and undiluted state, or by judicious combination, applicable to 
almost every case that may arise. An effective combination may be 
manufactured of three parts Poetical and one part Sentimental: a slight 
dash of Fiery gives body and vigor to the rest ; but patients can mix 
at pleasure; and any of them, well applied, will seldom fail of success. 

There are, of course, cases upon record, which, either through un¬ 
skilful treatment, or peculiar circumstances that could not be foreseen, 
have been pronounced desperate: though such contingencies are rare, 
yet we should leave our duty but half completed, did we not make some 
provision for their occurrence and ultimate cure. We shall therefore 
devote a brief space to the consideration of those desperate cases which 
have withstood the assaults of Poetry, Sentiment and Zeal, and com¬ 
pound a recipe for the restoration of perfect vision, in which the healing 
eye-wash of matrimony shall not enter. 

The courses of medicine we recommend, are of two kinds: one 
acting upon the mental, the other upon the physical man: the former 
fallible, but the latter infallible. And first, of the mental or fallible. 

If beauty had any thing to do with engendering the malady, discover 
lady’s dentist, and ascertain state of her teeth ; the probability is, they 
are not indigenous; if so, meditate on fact, and await result. If teeth 
genuine and mouth in good order, discover whether she thatches occiput; 
whether her cheeks are painted, or her life insured. If all or any of 
these be the case, thM on it; dream on it; write essays on it; and the 
cure is complete. But if no flaws be apparent, and love continues un¬ 
dimmed on patient’s part, immediate>esort must be had to the infallible 
panacea which we shall hereafter recommend. 

If wealth be the load-stone, discover in what species of property lady’s 
money is invested: if it be real estate, go to register-office and hunt up 
mortgages; if bank-stock, think of panics and failures; if chattels, 
real or personal, look through newspapers for fires and incendiaries; 
if in bonds and mortgages, put implicit faith in the general assertion 
that ‘ Riches take unto themselves wings and fly away.’ 

Much sound consolation can be derived from reflections of this nature; 
but for a thorough and radical cure, we must refer the afflicted to the 

Physical^ or Infallible : Procure a stout rope, of hemp or tow, (if not 
readily at hand, a silk handkerchief may be substituted,) and an inch 
spike of wrought iron, or in absence of spike, a bed-post; adjust rope 
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or handkerchief round patient’s neck, in form of slip-noose, and secure« 
other end of rope or handkerchief to spike or bed-post: rope or hand¬ 
kerchief should be sufRciently short to allow patient’s feet to swing clear 
of incumbrances. If medicine does not operate in course of one hour, 
continue drops till successful. 

Another: Prepare fish-chowder, and infuse six ounces white arsenic; 
administer large quantities, and await result. 

Another: Plain but powerful: Take half-pint cold spring water and 
quarter-pint Prussic acid ; mix, and sweeten with loaf sugar; admin- 
ister draught to patient before each meal and on retiring to rest: at first 
omit every other day for one week ; then take every day till cure is 
perfected. 

Another: Very cheap: Place leaky wash-tub under pump-nose, and 
fill; place patient’s head in wash-tub and let that fill; by the time pa¬ 
tient’s head has absorbed all the water that has not leaked out, cure is 
complete. Lovers anxious to extend their inquiries upon this branch 
of medicine, can consult city coroner with advantage : vide Directory. 

We have thus presented a brief but practical synopsis of the malady 
of Love, and the most approved methods of modem treatment. 

In the course of an extensive practice, we have been daily cognizant 
of many peculiarly aggravated cases, in which this system of medicine 
has been attended with the happiest results ; and we can, with the ut¬ 
most confidence, recommend it to the patronage of the masculine public. 
With a brief report of a desperate case which we subjected io fancy 
treatment, we shall close the present treatise: 

‘ Called in April 7, 1844. Patient male; age nineteen; cheek 
flushed : pulse feeble and irregular; appetite poor. Immediately am- 
puted patient’s left whisker, and right lobe of chin-undergrowth : pre¬ 
scribed a fishing excursion. 

‘ April 8: Patient stronger, but feverish : pulse full; low-spirited 
from loss of left whisker; amputated right one immediately; where¬ 
upon patient picked up pieces, and fainted. Exhibited a fumigation of 
tobacco, and prescribed goose diet. 

‘ April 9 : Patient much improved ; but thought it expedient to am¬ 
putate left lobe of chin-undergrowth, whereupon patient wept ; pre¬ 
scribed moderate exercise in open air, blue coat, bright buttons and green 
scarf: continued goose diet and increased fumigations two cigars. 

* April 10: Patient decidedly improved; reconciled to. loss of 
whiskers and chin-undergrowth: caused him to examine Daguerreotype 
likene^ss of lady through piece of cracked window-glass, which excited 
wholesome disgust; exhibited six pounds steak, and brandy mixture ; 
increased fumigations as before. 

‘ April 11: Patient made light breakfast on cigars; wrote essay to 
prove women destitute of souls; and paid us our bill of fees: pro¬ 
nounced patient well. 

‘ April 16 : Called in, in haste ; patient saw lady at ball, and suffered 
relapse: symptoms alarming ; eyes green, tongue coated, and pockets 
empty : found him perusing Plato on immortality of soul, and inclined 
to believe; the most energetic measures only would avail: immedi¬ 
ately divided jugular vein and wrote obituary : patient discharged cured. 
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THE GALES OF SPRING. 


BT OLAnOS BAI-Cao. 


' Tbx followlog Unaa wera wrlttan after a spring visit to a frland who rasldad in Stamford Pork« 
Canada, the well-known country reeldenca of Sir PsnsoiuiirB klAirnAMn. while Oovamor of Upper 
Canada. The brilliant wild-flowera, the pine groves, and the balm-breathing winds of spring, are still 
its osm at the proper season: but alas ‘ it is in its decadence in other respects. The omamantal gild¬ 
ing of the once beautiful cottage drawing-room is tarnished, and the out-houses, lawns and shrubba* 
Ties are falling to decay.*—Nora to tbs Entroa. 


The wind! the wind ! the glorious wind, 
Comes on with mighty sw’eep, 

With mirthful sound, with sparUing glee. 
Alike o’er land and deep! 


Fresh from the sunny clime, far down 
Where rolls the Southern sea, 
Balm bearing on its healing wings, 
For gra£«, and dower, and tree. 

Hark to the giant forests! how 
With sighs of love they greet 
The bearer glad of tidings good. 

The incense-breather sweet. 


The pine-^ve, sighing, sofUy bears 
The melody along; 

*T is sweeter than the hurtling blast 
It heard the winter long. 


And though amid the dreary snorws 
For ever green, the pine 
Rears high its verdant canopy, 

It loves the sound divine! 


The odor-laden, perfumed breath, 
The spring’s warm-breathing w’ind, 
That bnngs the feathered choristers, 
That doth the flowerets find. 


The maple, rearing high its head. 

Its sapless branches waves; 

The soft caress thrills to the root, 

And as from out the graves. 

Summoned by the archangel’s trump, 
The dead shall living rise. 

The vivifying flood of sweets 
Flows upward to the skies! 

Now, yeomen, in a busy troop, 

Bend hitherward your way ; 

Last night the silvery hoar-frost gleam’d. 
The sun beams bright to-day. 


Now hew your troughs and tap your trees, 
And as ye toil, upraise 
A grateful song of home-felt joy, 

A gladsome hymn of {nraise. 

Ye are not gods; no nectar flows 
Into the homely bowl; 

But your maple shall a nectar be. 

To every thankful soul. 


The wind ! the wind of early spring! 

Glad reveller, it flies 
Far over every hill and dale, 

Far through the bright blue skies! 

The ice-bound rivers heave and swell. 
To greet the balmy air, 

And as with thunder riven, lo! 

The ice is severed there. 


With booming sound, that runs along, 
The mighty crack extends; 

Outward each mass, dissevered now. 

Its course unwilling wends. 

Then from the mast-head floats the flag, 
To greet the favoring breeze ; 

The sails expand, the joyous barque 
Floats o’er the Inland seas. 


The wind! the fitful spring-time wind! 

It comes with gladsome sound ; 

The blue waves heave right joyoiuly. 
In many a merry bound. 


On sunny slopes, on mountain tops. 
O’er peaceful valleys fair, 

It comes, bequeathing gladness 
And fragrance to the air. 

Beneath the flat and marshy plain 
The green grass softly grows; 

The voice of Spring it hears again — 
The mother-voice it knows! 
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Upon the hill-gides ^rkling shine 
The dew-drops, silver-bright; 

And there the brilliani*pelai^d flowers 
Are struggling into light. 

Uj^ringing from the moistened earth 
The lady-slipper see; 

And all the gorgeous orchis thbe. 

The dragon, and the bee : 


Starting amid the dark green leaves 
Of shrubs unknown and wild. 

The tiger-lily rears its head, 

A native loresi child. 


On hills where dwell the rattle-snakes 
The scarlet lichen glows; 
Wild-columbine, and foxglove too 
Replace the winter snows. 

The wind! the gentle wind of spring. 
Like a young mother’s breath. 

It calls each seedling germ to life. 

From winter’s dreary death. 


Then let us, as it laughs along, 
With truthful hearts upraise 
Our voices, well attuned to hynm 
The bounteous Giver’s praise. 


THE CHEMIST’S PREAM. 


mu A MEW OONTRIBOTOK. 


Methought I was exploring the hidden recesses of an extensive cave, 
whose winding passages had never before echoed to the tread of human 
foot. With ever-fresh admiration and delight, I was gazing at the thou¬ 
sand wonders which the flashing torch-light revealed on every side, at 
each step of my progress, when a strange sound, as of the hum of many 
voices, fell upon my ear. What such a sound could mean in such a 
place was more than I could divine. 

Curiosity led me on in the direction whence it came. The buzz of 
conversation, cheerful as it would seem from the occasional bursts of 
merriment that were heard, grew more and more distinct, until the dark 
and narrow passage I had been following suddenly opened upon one of 
those magnificent rock-parlors, of whose grandeur and beauty descrip¬ 
tion can convey but a faint idea. A flood of light illuminated the arch¬ 
ing roof with the vast columns of stalactite sparkling with crystals that 
supported it, and was reflected with imposing effect from the huge sheets 
of the same material, of the purest white, that hung from the ceiling in 
graceful but substantial drapery. I stood in one of nature’s noblest 
halls — but not alone. 

A strange company had gathered there. ‘ Black spirits and white, 
blue spirits and gray,’ were before me. A festive occasion had assem¬ 
bled in joyous mood and in holiday attire the first born of creation, the 
Elements of things. 

In dreams nothing ever surprises us. It seemed perfectly natural to 
see these fairy forms in that strange grotto; so, accosting without hesi¬ 
tation the one nearest to me, I apologized for my intrusion, and was 
about to withdraw. From my new acquaintance, however, 1 received 
so cordial a welcome, and so earnest an invitation to become a partaker 
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in their festivities, that I could not deny myself the pleasure of accept- 
inff the hospitality so kindly proffered. 

I was soon informed that some of the leading characters among the 
Elements had resolved some weeks before upon having a general pic¬ 
nic dinner party. Fifty-six family invitations had accordingly been 
sent out, one to each of the brotherhood ; and preparations for the feast 
made upon a most extensive scale. Sea and land had been ransacked 
for delicacies, and every thing was put in requisition that could minister 
to the splendor of the entertain orient or to the enjoyment of the occasion. 

At the hour I so unexpectedly came upon them, nearly all the guests 
with their families had assembled in the strange drawing-room I have 
described, awaiting the summons to the banquet. Spacious as that 
drawing-room was, it was nearly filled with these interesting children 
of Nature. And here they were ; seen, not as in the chemist’s labo- 
ratory, writhing in the heated crucible, or pent up in glassy prisons; or 
peering out of gas-holders and Florence flasks, but arrayed in their na¬ 
tive beauty ; each free as air, and acting as impulse prompted. There 
.were those present of every hue, every style of dress, every variety of 
appearance. The Metals, the Gases, the Salts, the Acids, the Oxides, 
the Alkalies — all were there. From the mine, from the shop of the 
artizan, from the mint, from the depths of ocean even, they had come ; 
and a gayer assemblage, a more animating scene, my eyes had never 
beheld,. 

Many of the ladies of the party were most tastefully attired. Chlorine 
wore a beautiful greenish-yellow robe,that displayed her queen-like form 
to good advantage. The fair daughters of Chromium particularly 
attracted my attention, with their gay dresses of the liveliest golden- 
yellow and orange-red. Iodine had but just arrived, and was not yet 
disencumbered of an unpretending outer garment of steel-gray that 
enveloped her person ; but the warmth of the apartment soon compelled 
her to throw this aside, when she appeared arrayed in a vesture of thin 
gauze, of the most splendid violet color imaginable. Carbonic Acid was 
there, but not clad in the airy robes in which I expected to see her. 
The pressure of the iron hand of adversity had been upon her, and now 
her attire was plain ; simply a dress of snowy white ; the best which 
the straightened circumstances to which she had been reduced allowed 
her to assume. Quite a contrast to her was her mother Carbon, whom 
you would have supposed to be a widow in deep mourning, or a nun who 
had taken the black-veil, so sable were her garments, so gloomy her 
countenance, had not her ear-rings of polished jet, and a circlet of dia¬ 
monds that glittered on her brow, evinced that she had not yet altogether 
renounced the vanities of the world. The belle of the room appeared 
to be Nitrous Acid, the graceful daughter of Nitrogen ; airy in all her 
movements, and with dress of deepest crimson, that corresponded well 
with a lip and cheek rivalling the ruby in their redness. 

Among the lady Metals too, there were many of bright faces and 
resplendent charms: but I must pass on to a description of the gentle¬ 
men of the party. Sulphur wore a suit of modest yellow-plush, while 
Phosphorus quite disconcerted some of the more decorous of the mat¬ 
rons present, by making his appearance in a pair of flesh-colored tights. 
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Phosphuretted Hydrogen, or as he is nick-named ‘ Will of the Wisp,^ 
startled me by flitting by in a robe of living flame, the dress in whichf 
the graceless youngster is said to haunt church-yards and marshy 
places, playing his pranks upon poor benighted travellers. 

The King of the Metals, Gold, was arrayed in truly gorgeous apparel; 
though it must be confessed there was a glitter and an air of haughti¬ 
ness about him, from which you would turn with pleasure to the mild 
sweet face of his royal sister, Silver, who leaned upon his arm; a 
bright-eyed, unassuming creature, of sterling worth. 

Mercury was there, as lively and as versatile as ever; a most rest¬ 
less being ; now by the thermometer, noting the subterranean tempera¬ 
ture ; now by the barometer, predicting a storm in the regions overhead; 
now, arm-in-arm with this metal, then with that; and they all, by the 
way, save stern old Iron, had hard work to shake him ofl*. A strange 
character surely was he ; a philosopher of uncommon powers of reflec¬ 
tion ; the veriest busy-body in the world; well versed in the art of 
healing; a practical amalgamationist; in short, a complete factotum. 
Potassium, though a decidedly brilliant-looking fellow, manifested too 
much levity in his deportment to win respect, and was pronounced, by 
those who knew him best, to be rather soft. In gravity Platinum sur- 
passed all the company ; in natural brightness, Tih was outshone by few. 

When Oxygen arrived, and his light, elastic tread was heard, and 
his clear transparent countenance was seen among them, a murmur of 
congratulation ran round the drawing-room, and involuntarily all as¬ 
sembled arose to do him homage. He was a patriarch indeed among 
them ; literally a father to many of the younger guests. His arrival 
was the signal for adjournment to the banqueting-room, where of right 
he took his seat at the head of the table. 

Touching the apartment we had now entered, I can only say that it 
was grand beyond description ! It was lighted up with the radiance of 
noon-day, by an arch of flame intensely dazzling, produced by a curious 
apparatus which Galvanism, who excels in the^ matters, had contrived 
for the occasion, out of some materials with which his friends Zinc and 
Copper had furnished him. Festoons of evergreens and wreaths of 
roses encircled the alabaster columns, and made the whole look like a 
hall ia Fairy Land. 

But I must describe the table and its paraphernalia. The preparation 
of the viands—I mean the baking, boiling, routing, stewing and the 
like — had been committed to Caloric, who has had long experience in 
that department. The nobler of the Metals had generously lent their 
costly services of plate, while Carbon united with Iron to furnish the 
elegant steel cutlery used on the occasion. Alumina provided the fine 
set of china that graced the table ; and Silex and Potash, without solici¬ 
tation, sent, as their joint contribution, cut-glass pitchers and tumblers, 
of superior pattern and transparency. 

As among these sons of Nature there is no craving for artificial ex¬ 
citement, Oxygen and Hydrogen, (who by the way have done more for 
the Cold Water Societies than Delavan or Father Matthew.) were 
commissioned to provide the drinkables ; and what beverage ih^ fur¬ 
nished may easily be conjectured. Carbon, with Oxygen and Hydrogen, 
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found most of the vegetables ; and Nitrogen, whose assistance as com¬ 
missary here was indispensable, joined them in procuring the meats, 
under which the table groaned. No taste but would be satisfied with 
the variety; no appetite but would be cloyed with the profusion of good 
things. 

Though the liberality of the four who have been named left but little 
for their associates to contribute, still some individual offerings to the 
feast deserve to be noticed. Thus the oysters. Carbonate of Lime had 
sent in the shell; the pyramids of ice-cream for the dessert were pro- 
vided by the daughter of Chlorine and Hydrogen, the bride of Sodium, 
who was out several hours in the snow, engaged in freezing them ; and 
the almonds and peaches came from the conservatory of Hydrocyanic 
Acid, the druggist. 

After grace had been said by Affinity, who is a sort of chaplain to 
the Elements, having officiated at the weddings of all the married ones 
of the company, a vigorous onset was made upon the good things before 
them. At first all were too much engaged for conversation ; but the 
dessert appearing at last, as they cracked the nuts the jest too was 
cracked ; toast and song were called for, and wit and innocent hilarity 
became the order of the day. Even Oxygen, who had presided with 
such an air of dignity, relaxed from his sternness, and entertained the 
younger ones at the table with many a tale of his mischievous pranks 
in the days of old Father Chaos, when Time and himself were young. 
Strange tales they w^ere, too, of earthquakes with which Hydrogen and 
he would now and then frighten the Icthyosauri and Megatheria of the 
ancient world ; and of conflagrations comical, as of old Vulcan’s tongs 
and anvil, kindling them before his eyes with the very bolt he was 
forging: ‘ This, however,’ he addedy with a sly glance at his staid part¬ 
ner Nitrogen, who sat near, ‘ was before Marriage had sobered down 
his spirits, and tamed his impetuosity.* 

I have no space to chronicle more of these freaks of Oxygen’s early 
youth, nor any of the saying and doings of others of the party on this 
memorable night. Else would I give the marvellous story Nickel had 
to relate, of a falling out he once had with the Man in the Moon, and 
of a journey he was consequently under the necessity of making in hot 
haste to the earth for refuge. I would tell too of the drolleries of Nitrous 
Oxyd, that funniest, queerest, craziest of youngsters ; and how Phos¬ 
phorus made a flaming speech, and Potash a caustic one ; and how 
Mercury proposed as a toast, ‘ The Medical Profession: to whom we 
say, ‘ Use us but do not abuse us.* * I must speak however of a curious 
little by-scene I chanced to witness: it was a flirtation that Platinum 
was carrying on with Hydrogen, whom, much to my surprise, I found 
seated among the Metals, and quite at home among them, too. There 
was quite a contrast between Platinum, gray, heavy and dull as he was, 
and the light and buoyant creature by his side ; but there soon seemed 
to be evidence of some mutual attraction. Platinum grew warm in his 
attentions, and ere long quite a flame was kindled between them. 

So passed the evening: all went ‘ merry as a marriage-bell,* with 
nothing to mar the good humor that prevailed; till, in an evil hour, 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen, a disagreeable fellow, against whose appear- 
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ance at the banquet most of the company had protested, entered the 
apartnient with a very offensive air. In an instant, the whole family 
of Metals, to whom he is particularly obnoxious, changed color; Lead 
fairly grew black in the face with indignation ; Arsenic and Antimony 
seemed to be jaundiced with rage; Ammonia, to whom his presence 
recalled very unpleasant associations, in trying to avoid him, precipi¬ 
tated several Metallic Oxides to the floor; while Chlorine, with more 
self-command than the rest, advanced with a firm step to expel the in¬ 
truder, looking as if she were about to annihilate him on the spot. 

How the scene might have terminated I know not; for just at that 
moment a strange sound, of awful import, like the trampling of a mighty 
host, came to my ears: 1 felt sure it was ^ an earthquake’s voice,’ and 
that now my fkte was sealed ! My knees tottered under me; the arching 
grotto and the festive board gradually vanished from before my eyes, 

which- opened upon the class, as they were leaving the laboratory 

of our worthy Professor of Chemistry, where it seemed, much to my 
confusion, I had fallen asleep during lecture, and 

* Dreamed a dream in the midst of my* slumbers.' 8. R. H. 

Mtdical OolUg*t Cro$by-tirttU 


tHOUGHT^ AT MOUNT HOPE. 


'A raw day* aftar a dellahtful stroll through the beautiful cemetery of Modut Hop*. In the vicinity 
m the pleasant city of Kochester, the accompanvicj; lines wexe writteii. Let the Editor of the 
XxftcxBaBocaaa do with them as aeemeih good in bis sight.’ Nora to tk* Eoitob. 


E'er since mid Eden’s thornless flowers, 
And shades with fragrance sweet, 

There trode at twilighrs dewy hours 
Jehovah’s burning fetV: 

E’er since that evening-calm was broke, 
By Adam’s name pronounced, 

And God’s majestic voice had spoke 
The curse on man denounced : 

A star of hope has shed its light 
On hearts with anguish riven; 

To brightly gild their gloomy night, 

With ‘ Man may be forgiven.’ 

That ncred star! its light divine 
In rainbow beauty, yet 

Shall sweetly span the stream of time. 
And arch Christ’s coronet: 

O’er golden harp, and glittering wing. 
And jewelled crown on high, 

Its hallowed radiance shall fling 
Through all eternity. 

No longer let the afflicted bleed, 

Or mourn the pious dead; 

On Calvary’s mount the woman’s seed 
Hath bruised the serpent’s head. 
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PBBBNO«BrNXKOTXCHiinr, OE Ths Aet of Memobf: The Lectures delirered in New-York and 

Philadelphia, in the end of 1844. By Fe. Fauvej. Goueaud. New-York : Wiuey and Putnax. 

This work, lo long expected, is at last upon our table. It is not, as many may perhaps 
have anticipated, a dry book of statistics; a condensed scientific treatise, abstract, mono- 
tonoos, and unrelieved. It is, on the contrary, a very interesting volume, full of wit, elo* 
quence, talent, and instruction. Phreno-nmemtdechny has established itself in the opinions 
of many of the first men in this country both as a science and an art; and, if we are not 
greatly mistaken, the ‘ Lectures* before us will render its popularity general, wherever 
they are studied. If haply the reader had not the good fortune to be present at the Pro¬ 
fessor’s capital entertainments, his * Noctes Ambrosianse,* last winter, what will he think 
of a system by which thousands of valuable facts may be permanently impressed upon 
the memory with little labor, nay even * by a slight efiRirt of attention ?’ To those who 
know by experience tliat * facts are stubborn things,* this may seem paradoxical; but to 
those who have availed themselves of the Phreno-mnemotechnic fulcrum, and who have 
thus discovered what immense leverage the memory may obtain over a world of diificul- 
titt, this statement will appear just, and, in its widest sense, within the limits of verity. 
* Oh ! inexorabUia fata why did ye not permit our natal star to shine upon our cradle in a 
more auspicious era! Why was not our native parish gladdened by our advent when 
Mnemotechny was in the ascendant, and science had been converted from a toil into a 
luxury? *Heu! me mieenun?* —why? oh, why! The doleful reminiscences of school¬ 
boy grievances crowd upon the memory like the ghosts of Ossian that * sighed with the 
nigh^wind on the heights of Cromla.* The iron visage of our august pedagogue looms up 
before us, and the budding birch extends over our * trembling flesh,* in striking alio-relievo 
against the well-scribbled, white-washed wall. Rollin is before us, the secret of our 
misery. His most memorable dates are immemorable to us. Now, what a change! Seri¬ 
ously, though not more sincerely: the importance of cultivating the memory is so obvious, 
that argument to prove it would be superfluous. Among students, clergymen, physicians, 
lawyers, and men in every walk in life, the great advantages of a retentive memory 
are constantly to be seen. There is scarcely a man of genius, who has distinguished him¬ 
self in any department, whose eminence has not been owing in a large degree to tlie pos¬ 
session of a powerful recollective faculty. The correctness of our inferences, in matters 
of businew or taste, depends much upon our ability to array before the mind, in a single 
group, all the necessary premises. Logic, or the art of reasoning, is at the foundation of 
all intellectual excellence and all worldly success. In all logic, comparison is necessary, 
either between the qualities of ideas or the qualities of things; and extended comparison 
is impracticable without a powerful memory, natural or artificial. The object of Phieno- 
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mnemotechny it, to assist the natural faculty by artificial means; means which high 
authorities have declared to be of immense assistance in every department of literatura 
and science. 

In the general introduction, our dbthor gives a most interesting historical sketch of the 
origin and progress of Mnemonics, showing the gradual development of the science, and 
preparing the reader for appreciating its triumphs under the new name of PhrenomineiDO- 
techny. Then follow the Lectures; and we are surprised to find that in a printed form 
they loee so little of the brilliance which characterized them during their oral delivery. In 
their preparation for the press all of them have received many valuable additions, espe¬ 
cially the last. The introduction to the sixth lecture, which relates to the as t ronomical 
applications of the system, contains some remarkable specimens of English compositioo; 
and, when we remember that four years ago Professor Gouraud wasa total stranger to oar 
perplexing vernacular, we cannot help expressing our astonishment, that in so short a pe¬ 
riod he should have attained so complete a mastery over its idioms. We might quote many 
paragraphs in illu-ctration of this remark; but our limits confine ns to the following passage 
from his description of the setting sun. The theme is a trite one, and a thousand writers 
have attempted it; but the truthfulness of nature has seldom been more eloeely adhered 
to than in this brief segregated sketch: 

* The sun now rapidly advances toward the bordering line of the horizon. His pencil-rays, flash¬ 
ing above and beneath the mountainous clouds, appear Tike sheaves of multi-colored flame apiinging 
up in awful majesty from the bosom of a Titaaic volcano. The heavens appear to glitter with the 
bright blaze of a devouring conflagration. Presently the sun, becoming visible through a vast open¬ 
ing, burns before the beholder lilce an incandi'scent sphere of molten metal) his bulk, immenaely 
magnifled, pours forth a flood of iuteose scarlet light, which for a while fills the whole concave of tho 
sky. At this moment, his lower edge dips into the liquid surface of the lake. He seema to beaitate 
and pause a while, as if to take a last view of the gorgeous and indeacribable scene produced by his 

C arting presence, before bidding a last farewell to the day which he haa ao glorioualy anded, which 
0 shall see no more, and which now belongs to Time ! Half his disc has already disappeared; and 
as he descends, he seems to magnify his orb, and swell his bulk, as if to prolong bis pretence beyond 
his allotted hour in the magic scone, which soon mutt vanish with hlmselC Myriaos of ephemeral 
insects, whose existence begins and ends between the roses of two Auroras, cousciout, it would seem, 
that they shall no more feel the vivifying rays of the day-king, assemble everywhere in long and in¬ 
numerable columns, as if resolved to pass away together; they cover the fields with their flitting 
shadows, performing a thousand evolutions in their death-dance) stretching upward and downward, 
hither aiiu thither, scattering, combining, and scattering again ) destined in a few momenta to rantah, 
never more to sport in the sunlight As if to hasten their ephemeral destiny, numbers of dartinf 
swallows, whistling in their joyous flight, pass through the mobile crowds, seizing the victims in their 
path, with which to feed their little ones. Emblem of the indifference of the living to the fate of the 
dead! No sooner has the messenger of death tbiuned their dancing hosts, than the survivors nniln 
again, once more to danro on lighter w ings. 

* Already the eastern side of the heavenly vault presents a few silvery stars upon Its dark-blue con¬ 
cave. The siiu hides himself below the horizon. The brilliant colors which painted the clouds fade 
away gradually ; they change, cliameleon-Iike, from tint to tint, to fainter and fainter hues, presents 
ing successively all the irises of a thousand chromatic prisms, fiy-nnd-by, only their loftier suramita 
and westward edges reflect for a little longer tho evanescing hues of the evanescent sun; while tira 
gray mantle of night, growing darker and darker, gradually folds around their bases, soon to wrap 
them in its drapery of darkness. Now the scene changes. The heavens assume a new and still more 
variegated appearance. The clouds, breaking gradually into fragments of every variety of form aad 
size, offer in iiinis pictures of the most fantastic character. Here are seen monsters of the most for¬ 
midable and massive structures springing up into a sort of existence, again to pass into new shapes 
and revive under now developments. There, slowly arise threatening towers, impenetrable w^lo, 
dungeons, bastions, and lofty ramparts. In gigantic proportions. Again, ruins of the most stupen¬ 
dous aspect rear their brokeu column.s,and moss-grown porticoes, and deserted fanes. These vanish 
in their turn, insect forms, covering whole acres of the sky, as they are magnifled on a colosaal 
scale, are ready to be rrushed beneath tho impending weight of Ossaic mountains. Piray chariots 
are drawn by mammoth monsters; aquatic leviathans fly with the wings of birds, and birds are seen 
diving into transparent ocean-lakes; while farther on, like the phantom of another Babylon, spriafs 
forth a mighty city, crowned w'ith hundreds of steeples, battlemented walls, and embastioned towers. 
A few moments, and all these gorgeous structures dwindle into other and equally fantastic forms, 
IH’adually to vanish, as those that went before them: 

' ernhlsTos of the name^ rcri'-'Wned la story ’ 

Ce’psttal satires on terrestrial glory ” ' 


These passages ‘ speak for themselves/ and render editorial comment upon the merely 
literary merits of the work from which they are taken, quite unnecessary. Tlie Tolaiqe 
has the external recommendation of being exceedingly well executed. 
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Thk Duty of thb American Teacher*, a Lecture delivered before the American Innitute of In¬ 
struction at Providence, Khode-lsland. By John N. Bellows. Provideuce: Tus Institute. 

s 

We have perused this admirable lecture with a consciousness, we think, of the evils 
which it deplores, and the wants which it portrays. And certain we are, that if the re¬ 
public had more of such teachers as our author, school instruction would soon cease to be 
the bugbear it now is, to thousands of children. Mr. Bellows desires no mock respect to 
be paid to his vocation on the part of his pupils. * A happy day it will be,’ he tells us, 
* both for teacher and pupil, when the former shall be regarded as not infallible, and when 
deference shall be shown to the man, the friend, the guide and counsellor, and fellow- 
learner, and not to the ghost of an authority, which has crushed many a tender spirit, 
and exalted many a learned blockhead into an importance he was by no means fitted to 
wield.’ The following passage contains truths which should be brought home to the school- 
committees of every common*8chool district in the union: * Who is the American teacher 
now! Who is it that is leading the youthful mind among the hills of New*England, in the 
vallep of the west, and along the plains of the south ? Who is the man now forming our 
future voters and governors and judges; those who are to decide the destiny of our dear 
country ? Is he a man trained to his profession by study or even practice ? Is he an intel¬ 
lectual man, with refined tastes of any kind and degree ? He is probably a young man of 
indifferent health, who is anxious to escape the stigma, as he considers it, of being a me¬ 
chanic or farmer. Heaven help him! he wants a profession. He keeps school for his 
own improvement This scheme of schpolmastership is a kind of first step in his own edu¬ 
cation. By and by, he will begin the study of law, or medicine, or divinity; and this may 
be very well for him, but the parents who employ him ought to know better.* The teacher 
should be a man capable of making his pupil realize that whatever subject he is taught has 
an existence independent of bo«)ks: * By addressing a young, clear mind in common lan¬ 
guage, not giving him to understand that you are doing a very difficult thing, whether 
upon langitage, mathematics, or the natural sciences, you may teach him a great deal 
almost before he feels aware of it. But give him a large hard-looking book, full of tech¬ 
nical exprewsions, and he will be thinking of the difficulties in his way, finding expedients 
to get off, until his mind is confused; and, whenever the subject is mentioned, there comes 
over him a current of misty associations, that perplex and disgust him with all study.* b 
not this undeniable ? Books, adds 3Ir. Bellows, * are useful only in a certain way, after 
much has been learned, to refresh the mind — a kind of review. Who learns poetry from 
books! True, there it is read, but first it is learned from nature; from mountain, sea, and 
wood; from the tempests without and the struggles within our own hearts; from the calm 
of evening, and the quiet of domestic peace. The book but tells us what we know already.* 
The following passage should commend itself to the reason, to the common sense, of every 
influential well-wisher of his country and its rising generations: 

* Go to a manufacturing town, and yon soe wealth in its great factories; you hear the sound of dol¬ 
lars in its noisy water-wheels ; and, ns the bales of rich goods pass by you. you are struck with as¬ 
tonishment at the contrivances of human ingenuity and industry. Pass into these same factories, 
and you will find men engaged in apparently dull and tedious processes, which to your eye, bear no 
relation whatever to the results you have just seen with so much astonishment. The results and ef¬ 
fects of the teacher's labors are never, or rarely, seen in connection with himself. By the time the 
mind he has helped to form has got into busy life, and is taking an active part in the operations of the 
world, his share of the credit is quite forgotten, or the voice that would speak it is unheeded, amid 
the brazen-throuted trumpets and the noise of indiscriminate praise. Rut however the world may 
regard him, not unsupported is ho by n sense of the importance of hi? vocation. The neat, small 
school-house cannot compare with the large, noisy factory, in size and bustle; the tender, delicate 
mechani.sm of the human soul cannot be seen so obviously as the ponderous wheels and hammers of 
the mill; but while the Utter turns out cloths and products which at best answer but a temporary use, 
and finally perish and arc forgotten, the little modest scbool-house turns out minds which move the 
great machinery of society ; produce or quell revolutions; free or enslave a country; commit great 
crimes, or deeds of heroic virtue. Here are formed the poet, the sage, the orator; one to charm the 
world with his numbers, another to enlighten it with his wisdom, and the last to move multitudes, as 
the winds bend with resistless force the stately trees of the forest • • • The education of circum- 
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stances, the teachinj^s of nature, often produce men of noble character, whom some great crisis sum« 
mons out from tlieir seclusion to surprise and delight the world; and because they have not gone 
through the usual routine of school and college, they are objects of wonder, and are said to have no 
education. As this good, accidental education is rare, so these men are rare. But education they 
have had.’ 

Our author remarks that it has always struck liim (and the same thought has often Oc¬ 
curred to us,) as a gross inconsistency to suppose that those persons are best qualified to 
direct and plan schemes of education who know nothing of it practically; and who, it is 
taken for granted, must know best what is for the good of the young and the good of the 
teacher, because they excel in some branch of art, or are elevated to some particular sta¬ 
tion. We may as well undertake to learn agriculture from sailors, and navigation from 
farmers, as to hope for much light upon this subject from those who consider children as so 
many little figures, to be moved about at will by the arbitrary machinery they contrive, like 
the parts in Maelzel’s celebrated exhibition of the burning of Moscow.* We want facts 
upon the subject of education. * The practical teacher, the man or woman who has been in 
the toil and sw’eat of the day, the sailor himself who has coasted about this comparatively 
unknown region of the young mind; who has found shallows where he looked for deep water 
and deep water where he looked for rocks ; who has found no hold for his anchors when 
the tempest caught him on a lee-shore; and again has been saved from shipwreck often 
when ready Jo despair, by the springing up of favorable winds, or the gleaming of a light 
just seen on the verge of the horizon; he alone can furnish these facts, and from him alone 
must come the foundation of all schemes of education.* We think no one can rise from 
the perusal of this earnest^ well-reasoned and well-written treatise, without comprehend¬ 
ing the importance of having humane, educated, practised instructors for our children and 
youth; without, in short, agreeing fully with the writer, that * if uneducated men must 
teach, let them take the advanced, the sturdy, the already well-disciplined; butsufifernot 
such to tamper with the ardent curiosity of a young mind ; which, like the tender shoot of 
the vine, yields to the breathing of the lightest zephyr; but which, like the same vine, 
after it has become the stock of new shoots, is able to withstand the tempest and the storm.* 


The Libkabt or Amekican Biographt. Condacted by Jared Spares. Second Series. Tol- 
limes iiiree and Four. pp. 884. Boston : Charles C. Little and James Brown. 

We have on more than one occasion commended this well-edited and well-executed 
series to the attention of onr readers; but each succeeding issue renews a fervent wish 
that the volumes which they embrace might find their way to the fire-sides of every Ame¬ 
rican who loves and would cherish the names which his country should * not willingly let 
die.* The first of the two volumes named at the head of this notice contains the lives of 
Gen. John Sullivan, (who took an active part in the a^irs of our country, and who has 
hitherto scarcely had justice done him,) by Rev. W. B. O. Peabody ; of Jacob Leisler, 
admirably written by C. F. Hoffman, E^., and in the spirit, we are glad to perceive, of a 
genuine Knickerbocker ; of Nathaniel Bacon, ihe * founder* of ‘ Bacon's Rebellion* 
in Virginia, by our correspondent, the author of ‘The Palmyra Letters,* Rev. William 
Ware ; and of John Mason, of Connecticut, (a man made famous in the exterminating 
war waged against the Pequot Indians,) by Rev. Geo. E. Ellis ; a very spirited sketch. 
The second-named volume contains the Livesof Roger Williams, the founder of ‘ Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations,* a biography abounding in interest, and extremely well 
written by Mr. William Gammell; of Timothy Dwight, President of Yale College, 
by William B. Sprague, D. D. ; and of Count Pulaski, by the Editor, Jared Sparks, 
The volumes of the ‘ American Biography* are admirably printed, upon fine while 
paper, and the engravings with which they are occasionally illustrated are in the first 
style of the art. We cannot doubt that the series receives a wide diffusion. 
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Inda : A Legend ok the Lakes : with otheb Poems. By Lewis F. Thomas. In one volume, 
pp. 132. Saiat Louis: V. Lllis. 

T\iis we leam is the first volume of poetry that ever emanated from the press west of 
the Mississippi. The principal poem, and the one which gives the title to the w'ork, was 
delivered some years since before a literary society at Cincinnati, Ohio, and subsequently 
before a kindred body at Saint Louis. The minor poems, it is candidly avowed, ‘ were 
put in to eke out a book.* The author, with the same frankness, adds; ‘ Most writers pul 
forth their first efforts ‘ at the earnest solicitations of numerous friends I publish mine 
against the advice of friends, merely to gratify my own whim. Whether my little work 
succeeds or not, is a matter of but slight consideration, except to myself; and I am free to 
confess that its publication is prompted as much by my own vanity as by any other feeling.* 
He was quite right in inferring that a volume of poems from the west of the Mississippi, 
with the theme of its principal poem entirely western, would at least prove a novelty; he 
may well assume too that it is somethin/^ to be the * pioneer of poesy’ on the other side of 
the Great Valley. In this spirit, he casts his wild prairie floweret to the Father of Waters, 
trusting only that it may be deemed * worthy to blossom in tlie bright bouquet which the 
Genius of the Great West is gathering, to bloom on her bosom.* We do not greatly affect 
Indian poems, having in our boyhood dwelt near, almost among, one of the tribes of the 
Six Nations, whose chief men we always found any thing but poetical. We cannot refuse 
our verdict, however, in favor of such graphic limning as is contained in the annexed 
sketch of a native chief: 


‘ His forehead open, wide and liisrli, 

His clear arched brow, an 1 [•:; rcii«g eye, 
And leatu‘'os even, broad and bold. 

Right well his nol>le nature told ; 

While his full lips, iu thought compressed, 
Aa over active mind confessed: 

His glossy hair, of raven black. 

In Hewing locks fell down his back; 

And loosely from his shoulders hung 
His quiver and hi^ bow unstrung: 

His robe from rabid panther tn’en, 

Which be with his own arm had slain, 
Was tightly girdled round his waist, 

By bell with w'ampum interlaced. 

In which was sheathed, at hand for strife, 
The ever ready scalning-knife: 

His leggings were of beaver-skins, 


* The deer sup{)Ued him moccasins. 

And ever, on the lake, or shore, 

Or listening to the council-talk, 

One hand the peaceful calinut bore, 
The other grasped a tomaliawk ; 

An eagle’s plume waved o'er bis crest, 
(Like some tall oak above the rest,) 
Marking the chieftain of a race 
Unequalled in the war or chase : 

Upon his breast, that else was bare, 

All eagle bald was painted there, 

With head erect, nud outspread wings, 
As ill bi.s airy wanderings, 

While, glorying in his destiny, 

It is his joy to soar on high, , 

With an unwinking, dauntless eye. 
Full at the Day-god’s majesty!’ 


The picture of Waynim, and the trophies which adorned his wigwam, is sufficiently 
vivid, but like Byron’s ‘ bit of the terrible* in his ‘ Siege of Corinth,’ is equally disgusting. 
Far better, and in better taste, is the admirable picture of the heroine. The lines we have 
italicised would do credit to Moore him.self: 


* Scarce bad the fifteenth summer’s sun 
Been counted, since her life had run. 

Her locks of jet at random strayed, 

And o’er her budding bosom played ; 

That bosom — the pure home of truth, 

And feelings known alone to youth, 

W’ithin whose shrine her warm heart’s swell 
Better than words those feelings tell— 

Was only veiled liy the dark hair, 

That fell in glossy ringlets there. 

In graceful folds, from waist to knee, 

Her robe hung carelessly and free; 

Its web was woven from the wings 
Of every forest bird that sings. 

And those of plumage rich and gay 
As oriole, or painted jay, 

Or brilliant humming-bird, whose name 
And that of Inda is the same. 


* The sandals on her feet she wore, 

In colors rich were ’broidered o’er : 

Her step fell li^ht a$ evening dete ; 

So softly did she tread the plain. 

The flowers that in her pathway grev, 

Soon as she passed, rose up again, 
Js if their heads had only bent 
To pay her homage as she went: 

So airy did her figure seem, 

It scarce were fanciful to deem 
That she was not of worldly birth. 

But rather of the Air than Earth ; 
Some Huuri from her sphere astray, 
W^indering from her heavenly way, 
Wailing a messenger of light 
To guide her in her homeward flight, 
Across the it/.urc, star-gemmed sky, 

To realms of immortality.' 
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The description of a stag-hunt, which follows the foregoing passages, is evidently faith¬ 
ful, and is certainly most striking. In the speech of Ullwa before the council, we find 
this vivid reminiscence of his * line of life’ after he had passed his papoosehood: 


* It was my lot, in that sad hour, 

To fall in yonder Panther’s power; 
He took me to his wigwam, where 
He reared me — his adopted heir. 
He taught me how to beud the bow, 
To wield the hatchet and the spear, 


To lay the homed bison low, 

And course the antlered elk, and deer. 
The beaver-trap with skill to make, 
To launch my bark upon the lake, 

To tell the stars, to track the foe. 

And all a warrior’s arts to know.’ 


The fight between Ullwa and Waynim is well depicted ; and the tranquil sketch from 
nature which ensues is contrasted with it with much artistical skill. Here is a sketch of 
quite a diflerent character; a very forcible picture of the advent of * darkness and cloud 
and storm’ in the western wilds : 


‘Night frowns now in his deep mid-noon. 
As loth to leave his bride, the Moon; 
And, like a funeral train on high, 

Black ghostly clouds are moving by; 

And oft they shed huge drops of rain. 

As though they wept the graveless slain: 
And ever as the dtful gales 
Blow the dark vapors to and fro, 

The stars, like eyes through sable veils, 
Gleam sadly on the world below. 

Loud thunder-tones, that shako the sky, 


Red lightning, flashing vividly; 

The blast, that comes in hollow moanings, 
Like some perturbed spirit’s groanings; 

The trees, ithote limb$ lock one another^ 

A$ though they terestled trith each other; 
Dead leaves, that leaping from the ground, 
Like sprites dance in the whirlwind’s round; 
The fretful waves, that lash the shore, 

And mock the heavens’ pealing roar; 

The wolf’s loud howl, the night-hawk’s cry, 
Bespeak a wrathful tempest nigh.’ 


Of the ‘ Miscellaneous Poems,* the longest is * The Black Knight and the Fair Lodye,' 
after th e manner of an ancient romaunU It shows imagination, and has many good and 
some very bad lines. There is a pretty conceit, prettily expressed, in the ensuing stanza: 


‘ What time in the West the moon sunk to rest. 

At late night and early day. 

The Ladyc was led to her bridal bed. 

And there in her beauty she lay; 

Her check’s blushing glow seemed her bosom’s snow 
To threaten to melt away.’ 


The poem concludes with a stanza which commences with: * My tale it is done, pray think 
it upon an inversion of which the writer ought to be ashamed ; at all events, that is what 
toe * think it upon.* In the ‘ Epistle to a Lady,’ a lover gazing at the stars, under the im¬ 
pression that he is looking into his mistress* eyes, indulges in this felicitous comparison: 


‘The window of the soul’s thine eye. 
Through which the light of mind is beaming; 
Stars are the windows of the sky, 

Tbro’ which tbo soul of heaven is streaming; 


And thus in my philosophy, 

When at the rays of either gazing. 
The all of heaven that shines for me 
Is only in thy bright eyes blazing.’ 


There is a very plea.sant conception of the feelings of those happy wights ‘ whom Time 
gallops withal,* in the piece entitled ‘Time and Love, a Fragment.* The old gentleman 
of the hour-glass and scythe is quite lost in the picture of the ‘ boy’ whose place he some¬ 
times usurpks. The lines ‘ To Ina’ are in blank-verse ; indeed about as blank verse, if we 
regard only- its construction, as one would be likely to meet of a long summer’s day—say 
the twenty-first of June. If the meaning and inculcations had been equally blank, it would 
have been quite as creditable to the author. Had we not reason to believe that Mr. ’Tho¬ 
mas now regrets the publication of such pioems as this, and one still more pernicious in its 
tendency, entitled ‘ Beauty, Love and Prudence,* we should be tempted to animadvert 
tipon them with the severity which they demand. We must not omit to mention that the 
volume is illustrated with several ‘ plates,’ among them a portrait of the author; and that 
the engraving, printing, and binding, as well as the contents of the work, are the product 
of that truly great city of the Great West, Saint Louis, in the State of Missouri. Some of 
the pictures, it is true, are not what they should be; but in the main the book is as credit- 
®-ble in its execution as in its conception. 
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Early American Travellers in the Holt Land. — ‘ Steam power,* says ths last 
London * Quarterly Review,* * has burst its way through the old forgotten paths, and 
brought the East to our threshold. Suez is already assuming the aspect of an tinglish 
colony, and Aden is becoming an Eastern Gibraltar. Until recently, Egypt seemed to pre¬ 
sent an impassable barrier; it now afibrdsa stepping-stone to English commerce. Peace¬ 
ful enterprise has quietly opened those * gates of the East’ at which war stormed so long 
in vain. The lonely and silent desert now swarms witli English caravans, and its indo* 
lent Arab starts to hear that constraining Norman voice, whose cry is ever ‘ onward,’ and 
whose burden is ever ‘ haste.’ ’ It was far otherwise, when the letters were penned from 
which we take the following interesting extracts. They were the last lines written by our 
young countryman, Mr. Cornelius Bradford, who perished far from his friends, among 
the monks at Jerusalem, whither he liad gone, in the enthusiasm of his travels, having 
passed over ground which has since been vwited and illustrated by the talent and 
learning of Stephens, Professor Robinson, and other distinguished American travellecs. 
‘He died, and was buried’ in the convent garden. It is a hard lot to be cut suddenly 
down among scenes where one expected only the excitement and flush of pleasure; the 
associations of strange lands, whose wealth of wonders is utterly valueless to the dying 
man, compared with a single glance of affection. But he died upon holy ground ; 
his last aspirations in health w’ere holy; and as his prayers ascended so fervently 
from the earthly Jerusalem, it is the Christian’s hope and consolation to believe, tliat he 
ascended to a better city, * even an heavenly.* The first extract is from a letter dated 
Suez, on the borders of the Red Sea, June 1, 1830: * I cannot resist the opportunity to 
date you a few lines from hence, which I trust you will look on as a remembrance not only 
of the interesting spot from which they are penned, but of the affectionate friendship of the 
writer. Our journey from Cairo to this place was entirely across die parched and sandy 
desert. We came on dromedaries, which are the same as camels, with the difference that 
they are early trained for more speedy travel. Our small caravan consisted of Doctor 

Y-, myself, Mahomet, our servant, and an Arab guide, all well armed, and five 

dromedaries. It would bo difficult for me to convey to you with accuracy the dreariness 
of the route over which we travelled. Nothing but sand and sand-hills burning to the 
touch, and occasionally the bleached bones of some weary camel of a caravan, who had 
breathed its last during the tedious journey across the barren wastes. The town of Suez 
is a most desolate place ; on the one side the desert, on the other the waters of the Red 
Sea. It contains five hundred inhabitants, who are dependent entirely for every article of 
provision on Cairo, and some of the small towns on the southern borders of the sea. No 
shrubbery of any kind exists here. The land does not admit of the slightest cultivation; 
not even a solitary blade of grass is to be met with. Though I am very glad to have seen 
80 celebrated a place as the Red Sea, I shall be heartily glad to get into civilized countries 
again. But few travellers have reached this gpot I am the third American who has ever 
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gazed on the Red Sea which overwhelmed Pharoah and his hosts. . • • * Jerusalem, 
July 10: I feel totally inadequate to the task of doing justice to a description of this once 
proud Jerusalem, the magnificent residence of David and of Solomon. I have been on 
Mount Zion, on Mount Moriah, where Isaac was on the point of being sacrificed to his 
father Abraham, and on the Mount of Olives. 1 have crossed the brook Cedron to the 
valley of Jehosaphat ; have stood by the tombs of Absalom, of Jehosaphat, and of 
Zachariah ; have visited the house of Pilate, and of Caiphas the High PrioBt, where 
Peter denied his Master ; have stood on Mount Calvary, where the Saviour of the world 
was crucified; and kneeled at the foot of his humble and holy sepulchre! These are as¬ 
sociations which fill the soul with a power inexperienced among the most sublime ruins of 
the world. I have been to Bethlehem, and seen the place of the stable where Jesus was 
bom. On the way there, which is a two hours* journey from Jerusalem, I saw the tomb of 
Rachel and the ancient city of Ephraim. The population of Jerusalem is about tliirty 
thousand souls; and there are hoases in sufficient number to contain one hundred and fifty 
thousand. On every side ruined churches, empty bazaars, and deserted houses are met 
with. The rapacity and oppression of the Turks is one of the principal reasons of the 
decreasing population. It has however been so often the object of the just and divine 
vengeance of Heaven, that it is not wonderftil to see misery reign to so great an extent as 
it does here. * Judah moumeth, and the gates thereof languish; they are black unto the 
ground, and the cry of Jerusalem has gone up !* I have kept a complete journal of all the 
observations I have made since my arrival in the East, which I will one day show you; 1 
regret that my lime will not now permit me to make copious extracts from it for you. In 
the midst of these hallowed scenes, you, ray dear-, and my dear home, are not forgot¬ 

ten. Kneeling at the foot of the humble tomb of the Redeemer, my prayers for you and 
yours, I trust favorably received, have ascended to Heaven.* 


Scene in a Parisian Court of Justice. — If you happen, reader, to be a mere world¬ 
ling, proud of the coldness which sometimes comes with years, and is cmnmonly called 
* experience ;* if you chance to consider sympathy weakness, and feeling out of place in a 
world that demands only shrewdness and labor and prudence ; just pass by the following 
little sketch ; for it will possess small interest for such as you. It is only a * limning* of a 
case recently brought before the Judge of a Parisian court of justice, wherein the objects 
in dispute were two white roses, whose withered leaves are now blown to the four winds 
of heaven. But let us give the scene: 

* M*me Gallien, dress-maker : * I claim thirty francs damages from M’lle Flora Min- 
yiLLE ; for she was the cause of my losing an order for work worth one hundred and fifty 
francs,* 

' Th e Judge : ‘ Please explain why you make this claim.’ 

* W’aiE Gallien: ‘These are the facts,Monsieur. About two months since M*lle Le- 
ONTIN* DE Crillon Was married to M. le Prince de Clermont-Tonnerre. The ‘ cor- 
beiUe* and the * trousseau* w ere magnificent I obtained the order for the bride*8 wedding- 
dress : it was to be a splendid affair; trimmed with lace, pearls, gimps — in short, all the 
wonders of our art tvere to be united upon it; but there was still something wanted ; some¬ 
thing very rare at that season of the year; a natural white rose — a white rose in Feb¬ 
ruary !’ 

The Judge: ‘And did M’lle Flora promise to procure the rose!* 

‘ M’me Gallien : ‘ Yes, Sir; she cultivates flowers, and often sells the earliest and rarest 
to the great ‘ modistes’ of the capital. I called upon her, and she promised to furnish me 
with one or two roses she then had, for twenty-five francs, payable on delivery. I relied 
upon her promise, but she did not keep iu She did not bring the rose; and the dress was 
reftjsed.* 
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* The Judge: ‘ M’lle Flora, why did you not deliver the flower V 

* M’lle Flora, timidly: * It was not my fault, Monsieur. The evening before the rose 
was to be delivered, there came up, during my absence, a heavy shower, which caused 
the bud to burst into a rose, and in a few hours afterw'ard there was nothing left but the 
stem. Wliat I say is the truth.* 

‘ The Judge : * I believe it, ray child. But why did you not deliver the other one V 

* M’lle Flora’s eyes filled with tears: * Oh! as for that one, I did not promise. 1 
might easily have sent it to M'me G allien, for it was much the handsomest of the two; 
but — but I could not: it was destined for my mother.* 

‘The Judge : ‘ Was it your mother's fete-day ? 

‘M’llk Flora replied, sadly: ‘No, Monsieur; it was the day of her death. Every 
year I carry to the cemetery of Montmartre, and place on her grave, one of those white 
roses, which when alive she loved so much. This year I did the same. 1 said to myself, 
‘ The bride will be quite as handsome with one flower the less, and niy dear mother shall 
yet have her favorite rose !* 

* Here the poor girl wept bitterly. M’me Gallien approached to console her. ‘ Strike 
ofl!* the cause. Monsieur le Judge,’ said she; ‘ I should be ashamed to sue this poor child 
for doing a good action. Let us speak no more of it, M’lle Flora ; it was unfortunate, 
and tliat’s all that can be said. All I could ask for a compensation, would be, that I 
might one day have a daughter like you.* 

‘ The Judge duimissed the cause, in a voice tremulous with emotion.’ 

The French have a tact and delicacy in many things, which is inimitable. To illus¬ 
trate this in a little aflkir of charity; In the month of September, 1841, M’lle Sophie 
Niviani died at Paris. Her small earnings had been the sole reliance of her father, an 
old soldier of the army of Italy, until attacked by a pidraonary complaint, she w’as forced 
to give up her modest profession, which was that of under-matron in an institution. Still, 
she had the courage to continue her exertions, although in a state of suflering worthy of 
the greatest pity. On her death, her friend published under her name a fanciful little poem 
called ‘ Une Fleur aux Cendres de NapoUcony and a few prose sketches, of which the adver¬ 
tisement is too felicitous and characteristic to be translated into other words: 

‘ J*Ai promis a ano mourente d'etre 1’ appui de son vieux p^re. Si la ebarit^ r^pond d mon appel, 
j'aurai accompli mon vc£u. ‘Drouin,’ 

*Dirtcteur en chef de ViMtitut de$ Peres de Famtlle^ rue dee Faubourg-du-Roule, 90, d Paris* 

Of the prose sketches, comprised in a small pamphlet of some ninety pages, one is so 
graceful, that it may not seem unworthy to be placed with ‘ The Two Roses,* rendered 
above by our correspondent, Charles II. Town, Enj., the American translator of Har¬ 
pers’ edition of the ‘ Mysteries of Paris.’ It is called ‘ Notre-Datne aux Vtolettes^ a 
gendf and with our reader’s permission, wo shall venture to place a hurried version of it 
before them. W’e think they will agree with us, that the incidents, and the simplicity of 
the style, are alike touching and characteristic; 

‘It is well, ray dear child, that you tliink of your old aunt You know how I love 
flowers, and have come to bring me these violets. Those little fingers, which have culled 
them by the first l)eams of the morning sun, impart to them their chiefest charm. 1 owe 
you a reward; and on the subject of these sweet flowers will recount to you a story. Sit 
near me, and give me your hand. Tell me now’, if your first tliought has been of your 
father and mother who are in Heaven ? Poor orphan! while you pray in a lowly voice, 
the blessed spirits of your parents stoop down to hear you, and carry back your prayer to 
God. Be ever gentle, and pious,and He will bless you, as he blessed Marie du Tillon, 
the child of the Poor Widow. Like yourself, she was very fair. I knew her, the little 
.angel! for I was a child at the same time. It is long since, for I am very old. She Is With 
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the angelB of God, and I am left behind; but if God delays to call me, it is because you 
have need of me on earth. She was a beautiful child, more so for her piety, than for a 
complexion which equally blended the lily and the rose. Her mother, who was quite young, 
was a poor widow, without support, and who came to the village from a great city as from 
a vast sea, out of which slie had only saved from shipwreck her most precious treasure, 
the cradle of her child ! 

* We have both been for devotion to the chapel of Notre-Dame aux Violettes. You have 
noticed the marble tomb, much venerated by the inhabitants of Tillon; the ch&teau with 
its superb fu<^ade, its beautiful large windows. I have myself seen in place of that mag¬ 
nificent building a poor cabin in the wood, with its low door, narrow dormer-window, and 
transparent paper for glass. There lived the widow. In abodes like this when the Vir¬ 
tues have made their home, they, leave after them the germs which exalt themselve.s in 
prosperity and grandeur. Then the cottage becomes a palace. On the contrary, where 
Vice has sojourned, it scatters the elements of destruction, and turns the palace into a hut. 
In place of that marble tomb and costly chapel, there rose from the earth the cross of pov¬ 
erty, which told of a sepulchre without a name. Often above the humble stone where the 
anchorite prays in the solitude of the desert has arisen the immense cathedral, assembling 
under its vast roof the children of a great Christian city, as you have seen a hen gather 
her chickens under her wing. But I forget that you are a child: let us return to our history. 

* The poor woman educated her little Marie in the fear of God. In the harvest, she 
obtained the gleanings of the poor from the fields of the rich. In the winter she struggled 
beneath the load of fitggots which she fetched from the distant wood; and in the evening 
spun by the pale light of the fire, looking wistfully on her child. But she died. Before 
she went to join her husband in heaven, she commended her own soul and her child to 
God. God made them angels — the one in heaven, the other upon earth. She had much 
trouble, the poor orphan ! Twenty times in a day she went to kneel down on the fresh 
sod which covered the remains of her mother. She planted violets, and they increased 
marvellously, watered by the tears of the child. These simple flowers exhaled a delicious 
perfume, as if their balmy breath were impregnated with the celestial spirit of the dead. 
Marik was admired by all good souls, but suddenly she disappeared. Tliis gave rise to 
different reports. The men merely said, ‘ VVliat has become of that pretty young girl? 
Who has taken her away V The young girls of her own nge said, ‘ The angels have come 
to take her, and have translated her alive to Paradise.* These marvels gained the more 
credit, as the grave continued to bloom under the care of some unseen hand, while the 
Graces on high seemed to descend on the village in the shayw of a thousand blessed charities. 

* Never wore so many secret alms performed. The orphans were mysteriously provided 
for, and the indigent poor did not want for succor. What helped along these marvellous 
stories was, that on a beautiful day, the festival of the Virgin Mary, they were surprised 
to see, in place of the simple cross of wood, a white marble tomb, inscribed in letters of 
gold, * Marie, the poor Widow !’ This epitaph presented a contrast with the richness 
of the monument. A little after, the curate received a large sum to add to the tomb a 
chapel dedicated ‘ d Notre Dame deg VioleUes.* They say that miracles were done there, 
and ih^ popular devotion to this chapel increased every day. A long time after, an old 
lady ca.me to buy the cabin, and transformed it into the superb chateau of I’illon, which 
you have admired. The rich lady did much good, died, and according to her will, was 
buried in the tomb of the widow. Who was that great lady ? Marie, the daughter of 
the poor widow! One day as this amiable child, as I have told you, held a bouquet of 
violets at the carriage of a princess, God pot it into the heart of the rich lady, who was 
without children, to conceive the affection of a mother for the little girl. She took her to 
her palace, educated her with the greatest care; made her the mysterious agent of many 
benefits to her village; built the marble tomb and chapel; and at her death, left the child 
of the poor widow the inheritor of her immense fortune, which thus became the treasure 
of the poor.’ 
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Early Western Eloquence. —‘ It is pretty impossible / said an eloquent native ora¬ 
tor, on one occasion, * to communicate to others those ideas whereof we ourselves are not 
possess^ of; for in so doing, a person is pretty apt to imbibe those errors from which he 
finds it extremely difficult for him to eradicate himself therefnjm.’ We liave had in our 
mind this lucid exposition of a mental * fix,’ in perusing a Fourth-of-July oration, delivered 
several years since at Dayton, Ohio. We are assured by the obliging correspondent from 
whom we receive it, that ‘it is a genuine, veritable production,’ and W'as actually deliv¬ 
ered as printed. Tlie author (ambitious of the law we infer, from his occasional indulgence 
in the use of legal I^atin terms) is ‘a leading and dittinguished Ohio politician!’ After 
remarking that the Fourth-of-July ‘ is apt to be used by the federal and ingathering States 
as a day of unusual festivity,’ the orator proceeds: 

* Though thn practice by some ha« l>eeii denounced with a bitter disapprobation, in consequence of 
the moral turpitude of venerating mao, however proper, or otherwise, this practice may be, is left for 
you to decide. But palsied be the tongue to proscribe, and withered the arm to prevent the practice 
of celebrating the birth-day of this nation, or commemorating the first jubilee of our independence; 
of commemorating those imperishable principles of equality that are so naturally implanted on the 
breast-bone of human nature, as It is in the least creeping insect that crawls on the earth, as well as 
the mightiest animal that stalks in the forest. Is it a privilege then to celebrate thi.xi annual peace¬ 
coming day? It is; and may God grunt it may be perdurable as the livid stream of time I Rollback 
the tide of time to the infancy of this government, to the period of its iinpotency and oppression, and 
DOW behold its riscl Behold the potency of its almighty power; behold her principles as the best di¬ 
gested political fabric known to the civilized kingdoms of the inhabitable earth. To give hearty 
cheers of jubilation to these occurrences in her history is highly commendable.’ 

The author here indulges in some rambling reminbcences, touching the period ‘ method¬ 
ized and distinguished as the lime of discoveries;’ and he brings his hearers down to the 
era when the pioneers attempted to ‘ set their seal down amid the wild grass of a forest- 
howl,’ and in defiance of ‘ the untamed savage.* England looked upon us ‘ as a pigmy/ 
and treated us after a fashion that ‘elicited one round and universal burst of fulmination 
from every son of the continent;’ she ‘ sucked the very arter of our political respectability 
ai dry as the inner walls of a pyramid :* 

' Yes, the protectress of the pigmy proved the betrayer of the same ; for would it be a fair ioference 
to say, that because England was auxiliary troop to the Americans during the French war. that the 
Americans should ever remain a tributary power, and .subject toEngli.'sh political and municipal regu¬ 
lations however unnatural to reason and universal justice? It would not. Yet the assumed right 
was enforced. It was this thnt gcUded the pigmy, and made it cry aloud, as the heated embers were 
rolling in volcanic combustion from the edicts of the Judas parent! Tlie provincial called for equal 
rights and free principles. A voice heard the necessitous call of the chill worn inhabitants of the new 
world, and transmitted unto them the translucent garb of equality; independent of these trials, they 
met with other catastrophes, which are beyond my reach to decipher. The Indians who formerly in¬ 
habited this, and primitively the old States, have receded b}' cartel or otherwise, to other almost im¬ 
penetrable forest, where they may still exercise the immunity of making a barbecue of each joint of 
the distrained animal; leaving no vestige here of their tenanU^hip at w ill, save the tumuli that are so 
prominently interspersed over their former habitations; they are gone, going, and are still to go, it is 
to lie lamented, as the migratory subjects of i>ower, to the place stipulated in the compact, which say- 
eth not the volition was a legal one, or that the eviction defyeth rouliiiual claim. And it is equally to 
be feared that the inherent indolence of their nature forbid a hope of their ever being intro<luced into 
the folio of civilization; however they seem happy in their lambent pathway of attenuation. They 
invoke their Areouski, whiff the kalumet of peace, and on df noco ouster, they mingle their di- 
thyrambrick requiem with the bland breeze that sifts itself through the rush and siiple-jack of the 
woods! And, as an expiation of an inheritance abated, the sanctity of the lawn ha.s gone forth in iU 
purification, to withdraw from their eyes the humid curtain of anguish, by urging the .sun-worship¬ 
pers to humiliation under the vine and fig tree of promise, as the future safeguard to become joint 
heirs of an inheritance under a sure and invariable law-dispenser.’ 

Our journal* have sometime* taken in preat dudpeon the reports by English travellers 
among ti*, of the specimen.* of public speaking w’hichlhey encountered in certain portions 
of the country; but we should be glad to know if any of our reatlers have ever met with 
any English caricature of American oratory that would bear a moment’s comparison with 
the foregoing extract ? Scarcely less brilliant is the speaker’s eulogium upon Wasfiing- 
TON, ‘ whose character is unsparingly embwomed in the affections of living millions,’ and 
a ‘true description’ of whom ‘must excite many to climb by example the same virtuous 
steeple of interminable glory !* ‘ *T was he who was stable in the hour and article of death. 
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He colluded with no party^ut collated fate with liberty. Morphesus* embrace never 
complained of hia lethargy, or the camp tent of his indolence. His furtive vigilance 
watched the haze of di!4tress, whilst the morning star shone upon his emblazoned armor in 
unrelrenched delight. He stood in the gates of Thermopoly for eighty years, and no one 
dare stain his name with a foible,* When he left New-York, ‘the unbroken accents of 
mingled veneration rended the air, and dissolved in tears.’ His career ‘was as unspotted 
as the vestal gleam that glitters from the sun, and danees upon the horizon; his name 
glides along the walls of the political assemblies of these republics; the redolent breeze 
wafts his pennants on the surface of ail w'aters,* and so forth. Speaking of Baron De Kalb, 
the orator tells us that ‘he withstood a long while ComxDaUian skill and device; and after 
the strange veteran had received eleven wounds, he breathed the death-vaporof an immo¬ 
lated martyr for our rights.* ‘ Can you,* exclaims the speaker, ‘ behold the glowing texture 
of departed glory, and not sigh at the blood-rivulets that meandered from such as died for 
our liberty ?* In allusion to the prediction of the elder Adams, ho observes: ‘The rayi 
of light and glory, as predicted by tho old venerable ex-president are verified; they are 
beaming refiilgently, and he has lived to see the end, and the end of his seeing is apt to he 
under the administration of his own son. The discrimination, firmness and soundness of 
diction, in all the arts of our land, are not less exalted to those of any other country.* We 
have no space for the ‘ debt and burst of gratitude* paid to the heroes of the revolution, and 
‘the almighty siege-worn arms’ of Grecian patriots; nor for the tribute awarded to the 
‘ ladies, who fill a very important character in the human family;* who * calms the agita¬ 
ted seas of man’s troubles, when stale melancholy is looped upon his brow,* and * things of 
that sort.* 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. —Ladies and gentlemen, AH FtM^Day 
to ye, ‘ and many returns of the same !* And as apropos to the occasion, suppose you fol¬ 
low us while we follow a wag who many years ago recorded his experiences of April* 
fooling in a very pleas-ant, and we may add, instructive manner, since he proves to us that 
tricks conveying dhcomfurt and annoyance to otliers sometimes return to plague the in¬ 
ventors. We condense a few of his tomfooleries. He rose ‘ on the first of April morn by 
the chime. ;* went to the table-drawer, slily pocketed three little lumps of alabaster, then 
returned and took his real nt the breakfast-table as if nothing had happened: ‘Put the 
alabaster at the top of the FUgar-bowi,and to my great delight saw Kitty put one into each 
of the children’s cups. Children hammered and pushed, and wondered sugar would not 
melt. Thought 1 should have died ; three of my best silver tea-spoons, though, bent as 
crooked as ram’s-horns.* After breakfast: ‘Took pen, ink and paper, and wrote a letter 
as if from Doobs the druggist to lawyer Lynx, telling him to arrest Shuffle the shoe¬ 
maker for twenty-three pounds ten shillings, goods sold and delivered.* In the afternoon t 
‘Called at Bluefist's, the broker; asked for pen, ink and paper; wrote a letter from 
JoLTER invring Scraggs to dine off a fine hare and sweet sauce: ditto vice vereA, 
ScRAGGS to JoLTER, tu dine oir real turtle. Gave waiter a shilling to take both letters, 
and be sure not to tell.* Coming home: ‘ Hailed on London bridge. Tide running up. 
Looked through balustrades, clasped my hands in agony, and exclaimed, ‘They *11 every 
one of them be drowned !* and ran acr<»8 to look through balustrades on the opposite side. 
Mob in a frenzy; all traffic suspended ; hundreds of necks craned out to peep at the suf¬ 
ferers.* I'he cry of ‘ April fool!’ brings the mob upon the hoaxer, who escapes with 
sundry bruises, and covered with mud. But his troubles have only commenced. Arrived 
at home, he finds a polite note from lawyer Lynx, informing him that hoaxing an attorney 
is felony at common law, and that he means to indict him at the next sessions, unless he 
pays the costs in Dobbs v. Shuffle, ‘according to enclosed account: ‘Attending plaintiff 
by appointment, when be asked me how I did, siz-aod-eigbtFpence; att ending , answeiiiif 
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him ‘ Pretty middling/ six-and-eigbt-pence, etc.; total, ‘ five^ pound eighteen!’ Damned 
^ pettifoggers, and gave bearer a check for the amount.’ Hardly hod the lawyer’s clerk 
departed, when: * Visit from bowing, bobbing w^aiter from the City of London Tavern t 
‘ Beg pardon, Sir, but here’s the bill, Sir.* * What bill ?’ ‘ Mr. Jolter, Sir, and Mr. 
ScRAGGs, Sir, them as you April-fooled this morning; met and compered notes. Sir; knew 
your hand; went to master’s tavern together. City of London, Sir; ordered your own din¬ 
ner. Sir; turtle and roast hare for two, Sir; and told me to bring you the bill. Sir.* Swore 
I would n’t pay it; but looked out of the window, and saw Jolter and Soragqs walking 
up and down the pav4, flourishing a brace of horse-whips. Set it down for no joke, and 
paid waiter his money.’ The joker’s day’s work ended with: * Candles for bed : one made 
by me, consisting of a round pole of cut turnip, tipped with charcoal, unluckily selected 
by my wife. Much poking with snuffers before trick was detected. Glance of vengeance: 
exit wife up stairs, husband following: listened to curtain lecture fifty-nine minutes, and 
tlien fell asleep.’ And if you are not asleep, reader, we will pass on. • • • A thousand 
times, sitting in musing mood of an evening in our silent sanctum, having paused for a few 
moments from grateful labors to gaze into the fire — a thousand times have we experienced 
the feeling in relation to our readers^ which a distant yet cordial friend expresses below, 
concerning the Editor hereof. And to-night, having just passed another of the land¬ 
marks that stand between m and the grave, we have had the longing strong upon us to 
take every one of our readers by the hand. What a * multitude that no man can number* 
are they, * from the beginning hitherto!* And how widely scattered over the length and 
breadth of our own fair lieritage, and in distant countries beyond the main ! It is a sad 
thing to reflect, that unseen friends, with whom we may have laughed and wept; who 
may sometimes have stretched out invisible hands toward us, as we to them; may never 
meet upon the shores of time. But let us not keep our readers from the most kind note of 
our esteemed correspondent: ‘Alas! for me, that I shall never know the good DEtORtcH 
Knickerbocker ; that I shall never be any thing to him, beyond a tolerably punctual 
fubscriber; that, although year after year he has been so warmly welcomed by my quiet 
fireside, I shall never be able to take him by the hand, with a kindly ‘ God bless you !* 
feeling that at last 1 may cherish something more than the plemiant vision of a far-ofl* 
friend. Do you know, Mr. Editor, tliat many a time these regrets have saddened my 
enjoyment of something touching or beautiful in your admirable Magazine; and at 
often I have been tempted to write, and frankly own the pleasure it would give me to 
acknowledge how greatly I am indebted to you for many a pleasant fancy that has 
whiled away a lonely evening; for many a merry laugh, many a good resolve; for very 
many beautiful things, which have brought tears to my eyes, and 1 trust, their * saving 
moisture* to my heart. But it is only since I have learned a still deeper gratitude, that I 
have allowed m 3 rself to yield to the wajrward impulse. It is but a few day’s since the re¬ 
covery of a tenderly-beloved infant from a lingering and dangerous illness. Through the 
long nights of sorrowful watching, I recalled the many beautiful poems for the bereaved 
which every now and then you have given us in the pages of your ‘ Gossip ;* and ever 
with a blessing upon you, as upon the WTiter. I had thought them ‘ beautiful exceedingly* 
in their mournful tenderness, but never till then had I known the consolation they bring 
to a sorrow-stricken heart. Sometimes I found myself, almost unconsciously, murmuring 
snatches of song; and especially from that most exquisite of all: 

'Yes ! with the quiet dead, 

Baby ! tby rest atiall be!’ etc. 

And at such times, it was almost as if angels were singing around me; till, in the dim 
chamber, where but a moment ago we had so dreaded the coming of the Angel of Death, 
f the kingdom of heaven* did indeed * come nigh unto us ;* and we were even more than 
reconciled that our little Rodin should be taken away. But 1 am forgetting myself in thus 
idling away your tune ; yet 1 trust you will none the less accept my most sineexa and 
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earnest thanks. Mart Howitt has a free translation of one of Hbeder’s ballads: I do 
not know whether it is included in the late edition of her poems or not; but I cannot help 
thinking it will please yon, if you are not already familiar with it; and in the selfishness 
of my heart I trust yon are not; so that you in turn may say ‘ Thank you’ to the ' wee bit 
body’ who has the assurance to call herself * your friend.’ ’ We give place with pleasure 
to the simple and touching poem alluded to by our fair correspondent i 


THE BOT AKD 


Among greeu, plessant meadowsi 
All io u grove ho wild, 

There sat a marble image 
Of the ViaoiN and her Chix.0. 

There oft on summer evening 
A lovely boy would rove, 

To play beside the imago 
That sanctified the grove. 

Oft sat his mother by him, 
Among the shadows dim, 

And told how the Loan Jssua 
Was once a child, like him. 


* And now, from highest heaven. 

He looketh down each day, 

And sees wbate’er thou doest. 

And hears what thou dost say.* 

Thus spoke his tender mother} 

And on an evening bright. 

When the broad round sun descended. 
Mid clouds of rosy light: 

Again the boy was play ingi 
Ahd earnestly said he, 

* Oh, beautiful child Jb8V8« 

Come down and play with me!' 

* 1 will find thee flowers the fairest, 

And weave for thee a crown, 

I will get thee ripe, red strawberries, 

If thou wilt but come down. 


* Ob! holy, holy Motucb. 

Put him down from oflT thy knee, 
For in these silent meadows 
There ore none to play with me«* 


Thus spake the boy so lovely, 

; The while bis mother beard, 

I And on his prayer she pondered, 

i Though ahe spoke to him no wtwd. 

1 That self-same night she dreamed 
A lovely dream of joy} 

I She thought she saw young Jsscs 

j There, playing with her boy. 

* And for the fruits and flowers 

I Which thou hast brought to me, 

! Ricb blessing shall be given, 

j A thousand fold, to thee! 

I * For in the fields of Heaven 
I Thou shalt roam with me at will. 

And of bright fruits celestial 
j Shall have, dear child 1 thy filL* 

I Thus tenderly and kindly 

I The fair child Jssus spoket 

And, full of careful musing, 

I The anxious mother woke. 

j And thus it was aeeomplished: 

} In a short month and a day, 

That lovely boy, so geutle. 

Upon bis deotb-b^ lay. 

And thus he spake, in dying, 

*Ob! mother, dear. 1 see 
I The beautiful child Jxsus 

A-coming down to mel 

* And in bis hand he beareth 

Bright flowers as white as snow, 
And red and juicy strawberries-^ 

I Dear mother, let me go !* 


The boy died; but the fond mother restrained her grief. She knew that her child had 
been welcomed to an heavenly home } that He who on earth had beckoned little children 
to Hu arms, had taken him to Himself, * and she asked him not again.’ • • • * A man,* 
writes a pleasant and occasional correspondent, * should never miss going at least once to 
a Ladies* Fair. Beside the gratification of having contributed a trifle toward some chari¬ 
table object, for which these fairs are generally projected, the visiter, if he have one drop 
of the milk of human kindness in his bosom, cannot fail to be highly amused; and, if he 
have an observing eye also, he will see and hear many things worth remembering, and 
not a few worth telling. J stepped into one of these fairs on St. Valentine’s Eve, rather 
by way of accident; and being a bachelor of timid and reserved habits, I wandered about 
quietly by myself, apparently absorbed in thought, althougli noting and inwardly enjoying 
the spirit of the company. While thus loitering along, stopping at times, now to purchase 
a knick-knack of some pretty amateur trades-woman, and now to listen to the music of a 
glee-club, I suddenly found myself abreast of the * Post-Oflice.’ I just glanced at the 
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dgn, and wan passing on, when I heard some one calling, ‘ Mr. K—! Mr. K— !* I turned 
around, not that my name was K —, but because the voice was so musical. * Mr. K — ,* 
repeated the post-mistress, looking me full in the face; ‘there’s a letter in the office for 
you.* I w’as about putting my hand behind me, when a moment’s thouglit checked the 
movement, and I answered: * My name is not K —, madam; itisj —; George J —.* 
* Ah! J — ,* echoed the lady, turning to her assistant, who was writing at the desk; 
‘George J—; I believe there is a letter to that address also ?’ ‘Yes; and here it is,’ 
answ’ered the ready assistant, handing to the fair official a letter, which she in turn passed 
over to me. 1 looked at the superscription, and true enough, there was my name as plain 
as could be! The hand-writing, however, was perfectly new to me; and what appeared 
not a little remarkable, the ink of it was as fresh as if but just written. Laying down a 
silver dollar on the counter, I broke open the letter and commenced reading; and soon 
was so absorbed in its contents, that I forgot to take the chanqe, which I have no doubt 
the fair poet-mistress duly counted out for me. Here is the letter : 

'Dear Sir: 1 hope you will excuse the boldness of these lines, in consideration of the motives of 
kindueM that prompted them. Though 1 perhaps am totally unknown to yon. you nrc not so to roe; 
for long since, by observation as well as hearsay. I learned the sterling worth of your character; a 
character in which the gentler affections of our cominoii nature seem so intimately blended m iih the 
atcriier virtues of manhood, that it is hard for a casual observer to tell which ol'ihe two classes pre¬ 
dominates: and knowing this, 1 have often felt regret that so much of talent and goodries>. so much 
of what geutle heuru admire and yearn aUcr, should be eulfered to ‘ waste its sweetness on tho desert 
air;* iu other words, that you. Sir, who are so well fitted to make one woman happy in her own eyes, 
and so exalted in the eyes of olliers, should feel contented to creep through the world, a solitary, use¬ 
less heing, with all the hner feelings and afi'ectioiis of your nature luouhtcring aw ay in ignoble sloth, 
for tho lack of some near and de -r object around w hich to cling and expand to their full grow th. Ke- 
member. my dear Sir, the distant and antiquated tower, lovely as it may show in the settiiit; sun, 
loses half its interest, if on approaching it we discover that its sides are rugged and bare, and desti¬ 
tute of that greeu aud ulincing verdure which trutA ns well ns roinancc ever associates witlj it. f.ven 
•o the solitary man, gifted as lie may be in intellect and person, seems thorn of half his glory, if on a 
closer acquaiutance we fiud him a siruuger to those mutual afTcctions which cluster and glow around 
the domestic altar-fire. 

/ ‘Now, ray dear Sir, do think of these things, and don’t, I pray you. be a musty old bachelor any 
longer; and, above all things, don't plead in excuse, as you have heretofore done, the inaccessibility 
of our sex. There is many a solitary Hower still hlooiniiig in nature's ganlen, waiting patiently its 
turn to be plucked; and 1 know of no man wrho would transplant one of those so easily gmi wear it 
so gracefully as yourself. No. Sir; your solitary position is </// your own fault, I assure you; or at 

least, it will be so hereafter. Let me whisper a word in your ear. I KNOtv a young lady- But 

no matter. If you take these lines bs kludly as they are meant, you shall soon hear from me again. 
TUI Iben, adieu! -Helen_ • 

* And so,* thought I, as I closed this epistle, ‘ here *s a dead-set at last! But who upon 
earth, or ‘ elsewhere,* is ‘ Helen ;* Helen, who has dbcovered so many good qualities in 
me, both personal and mental, of the existence of which I vva.s myself so profoundly igno¬ 
rant ? I recalled the names of all ray female acquaintances of former and lator years, but 
that name was not among them. And then, above all things, u ho is the ‘ lady’ wh^m 
Helen ‘ knows V After some hard cogitating, I began to perceive the uselessness of con¬ 
jecture ; and so, thrusting the letter into ray pocket, 1 again commenced loitering through 
the crowded ball, in hopes that a smile, a glance of the eye, or some other gentle token, 
would reveal to me something farther in the matter. I was disappointed, however. All 
faces appeared alike to me; and, after a few moments more of fruitless search, I retired 
from the hall, and turned homeward. That night I dreamed of ‘ Helen,’ and of the lady 
whom Helen ‘ know's;’ and so vivid w’as the impression of that dream, that on awaking 
in the morning I could have picked them both out from among a million. I have dreamed 
of them often, since ; but I have never been able to see their faces among the living, al¬ 
though I have sought them every where. What is rather vexations, too, Helen seems to 
have forgotten entirely her promise that I should hear from her again. Perhaps she does 
not know what feelings her letter has given rise to ; and, if paradvenlure slie has seen me 
since, mistakes my constitutional timidity for indifference to the sex. It is partly in the 
hope that she may change her opinion, if such be her belief, and partly for the purpose of 
reminding her of the promise at the close of her letter, and to assure her that I am open to 
all honorable propoeala on the port of her fair friend, that 1 lay the whole afiair before the 
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public.’ • • -Wk suggested, not long since, that a simplilication of the nomenclature of 
the law would not be amiss; and we ventured to offer a few arguments in support of that 
position. We are quite of the opinion that a similar simplification of Medical Nomenclature 
would prove of service to the masses. We have sometimes seen the necessity of this very 
ludicrously illustrated. Very much confounded was our friend Doctor DoANE,a few years 
since, by a remark of one of his patients. The day previous, the Doctor had prescribed 
that safe and palatable remedy, the * syrup of birch-thorn,’ and had left his prescription 
duly written in the usual cabalistic characters: * Syr. Rliam. Calk.* On inquiring if the 
patient had taken the medicine, a thunder-cloud darkened her face ; lightning Hashed from 
her eyes; and she roared out: ‘No! 1 can read your doctor-writing — and laint a-goin to 
take the Syrup of Ram-Cais for any body under God’s heaven!’ ‘ Hence we view the 
great necessity there is’ of a material change in our medical nomenclature. • • . There 
is a small class of ‘ entertainers,’ if such they may be called, who have a very mistaken 
idea of what constitutes true hospitality. We have heard of some ‘ hospitable’ tables in 
this town where it is made a sine qua non that a guest on his initiation shall be ‘ drank 
under the table;’ and no man who is not carried home on a shutter is entitled to a subse¬ 
quent place at the board of his host. We are struck with an illustration of the true nature 
of such enforced * hospitality,’ which we find in a review of the ‘ Life of IMariox:’ ‘ He 
was not present when the city surrendered. He had marched in from Dorchester when his 
services were needed, but an accident removed him and preserved him for greater achieve¬ 
ments. Dining with some friends in Tadd-street, the host, through a blind hospitality, 
turned the key upon his guests, that they might not escape until gorged with wine. Marion 
Was a temperate man, and resolutely raised the window and let himself out upon the pave¬ 
ment The fall, from the second story, cost him a broken ankle. Tlie injury was severe, 
and disabled him for many months. He left the city in a litter, according to the orders of 
Lincoln, for the departure of ‘ all officers unfit for duty.’ He retired to Ins residence 
in .St John’s parish. His mental and bodily sufferings while thus confined can be ima¬ 
gined.’ • • • Most persons have heard perhaps of the direction given by a gawk to a 
traveller: ‘You go down this road, till you come to Squire Jones’ house, which always 
stands by a little yaller dog.* An amusing continental traveller — who was so‘indiffe¬ 
rent’ to natural scenery that he rode around the lake of Geneva in a char-H-hanc., with his 
back to the lake — adopts a similar transposition. He tells us that the German universities 
are ‘ always placed at the seats of celthrated beer .” The French traveller in Scotland, who 
reported that at every village they kept relays of dogs to bark the feeble coach-horses on 
toward the next one, did not awaken more ludicrous associations. The continental gen¬ 
tleman might as well have assumed, from a little circumstance of which he makes mention, 
that there prevails in Italy a universal taste for wine ‘ with a fly in it;’ for he tells us that 
they never put corks into their wine-bottles; and that consequently the neck of the bottle 
for several inches becomes quite full of flies. ‘ When I poured out some wine into my gloss, 
perhaps a liundred drowned flies came out w ith a small quantity of liquor, like currant-sauce 
for roast pig.’ • • - It was a sad thing for the early admirers of Sterne’s * Sentimen¬ 
tal Journey’ to be obliged to revise their opinion of its author. They were uhwilling to 
believe that while he was writing so feelingly upon an imprisoned bird, and sympathizing 
Bo warmly with a dead ass, he could have been in the habit of grossly ill-treating 
his wife and family at home. Some such feeling came over us, while reading Words¬ 
worth’s remonstrance, in a late London journal, against the construction of a rail-road 
through the beautiful lake-district of England. The love of hU kind, the interest which 
he feels for the Peter Bells around him, seems to be something more than questionable, 
when we find him contending that no good Is to bo obtained by ‘ transferring uneducated 
persons in large bodies’ to see the lake scenery of England. They cannot have acquired 
tile proper ‘ educated habit’ of observing and studying such scenes. The ‘ templing of 
wtisans, laborers, and the humbler classes of shop-keepers, to ramble to a distance,’ to look 
upon Nature in her loveliest forms and moods,’ it seems is a thing not to be thought of. 
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Such is the diflercnce between preaching and practice. The London * Spectator* weekly 
journal, adverting to this evidence of Wordsworth’s real character, remarks, that * it 
raises unpleasant notions, and will form unwelcome materials for the immortal bard’s fu* 
ture biographer.* It is a little amusing to see the earnestness with which some of the 
London journalists go about to fortify the * argument’ that the * lower orders’ are really 
capable of feeling and enjoying the beauties of nature and of art. A crowd of people, we 
are gravely informed,* although,’at is pointedly mentioned, * poor and humble in eiterior,* 
while examining * The Mourners,* a group of statues exhibited at Westminster-Hall, * were 
affected to such a degree, that tears coursed down their rough and care-worn cheeks !* In¬ 
deed ! Who would have thought it possible! . • • We have already encountered one or 
two parodies upon Mr. Poe’s * Raven,* but have seen nothing so faithful to the original, 
nor so well executed in all respects, as one which has been sent us, entitled * The Black 
Cat.* The lines purport to have ‘slipped from the hat of a wild-looking young man, as ho 
rushed from the door of a respectable house in one of our inland towns. It only ser\'e8 to 
thortf the effect upon country minds of so large an amount of * pokerishness* as was con¬ 
tained in the poem alluded to.* We subjoin a few stanzas: 

* Whew at midnight gently dozing, on my humble couch reposing, 

Now and then my eyelids closing, in unconscious dreamy thought. 

All at once 1 beard a scratching, as of something lightly catching 
At the casement’s fastened latching, as if it uu euiranee sought: 

Scratching, catching at the latching, as if it an entrance sought. 

* Is it aught or is it naught 


• Then said I, with whispered wonder, * What in thunder! what in thunder! 
Is this something, whose faint scratches I have thus distinctly caught!’ 

But 1 was n't much enlightened, and growing somewhat frightened, 

And ray fears becoming heightened, as against my fears I fought, 

1 determined to determine, while against my fears 1 fought. 

Whether it was aught or naught. 

* Then I felt a little better, and my fears dropped like a fetter 
From my spirit, upon which they thus so potently had wrought; 

But I waited half a second, for in truth I rather reckoned 

That the ghost of Carlo beckoned, and his ancient quarters sought, 
Carlo, gentle Carlo beckoned, and his cushioned cover sought, 

Carlo, ne’er by me forgoL 


* Soon, with trembling limbs uprising, in excitement past disguising, 
1 proceeded to the window, aud the casement wildly caught; 

But there was no need of raising, for I saw my Carlo gazing 
From the dog-star that was blazing, in its high and holy spot; 
Meekly gazing down upon me from that high and holy spot — 

Other object there was not. 

'From the casement I retreated, but again was hardly seated, 

Ere the summons was repeated, and almost to frenzy wrought, 

I uprose, while loudly pawing, came a harsh, incessant clawing, 
Mingled with a dismal gnawing, and then rose the dreadful thought 
That most likely 1 was sent for! but I could n't go, I thought; 

* AAer all, perhaps't is naughL* 


•Then I turned me, half despairing, with a kind of desperate daring, 

Little fearing little caring what should prove to be tny lot; v 

y Raised the courage that was needed, and unto the door proceeded. 

Lifted up the latch as he did, he whom I such tricks had taught, 

He, the fond and faithful creature, whom I once such tricks had taught. 

He who was but now is noL’ 

Hence it was not * Carlo,* but a huge Black Cat, * with tail aspiring gifted, and bristling 
back uplifted,* between * whom* and the writer there ensues a colloquy, which is quite 
like the conversation carried on between Mr. Poe and * The Raven.* • • . * Mere 
stupidity,* says a clever modem essayist, ‘ accompanied by a certain degree of fluency, is 
no inconsiderable power. It enables its possessor to protraot a contest long after be is 
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beaten, because he neither understands his own case, nor the argoments which have been 
triumphantly used against him.* This remark came to our mind recently, while perusing 
in a northern journal a long and labored reply to our brief strictures upon the undigested 
odds-and-ends that go to make up a slip-shodical book, facetiously termed * Bovo’e Rhe- 
toric" by the compiler thereof. The writer of the article in question, beyond all doubt our 
author hinoself, says; * 1 had myseff formed a ver>' favorable opinion of Mr. Boyd’s work.* 

‘ Altogether likely ;* but in common with several of our contemporaries, toe had formed 
quite arwther opinion of the book, from the book itself, knowing nothing and caring less 
about the compiler-author. Mr. Botd, by a pleasant Pecksniffian method of reasoning, 
makes the village where he resides a theme of defence against our * aspersions !* Rather 
‘ a weak invention,’ but characteristic enough. The bump of * esteem* for mere pen-and- 
ink book-makers, adepts at nothing save verbosity and scissors, is very faintly propelled on 
our cranium; and when in the exercise of professional duty we manifest tliis * deficiency/ 
we must expect to take tlie consequences; for 

‘Who e’er felt the halter draw. 

With good opinion of the law 1* 

The rhetorican’s defence of his book is a very weak one; indeed, except the book itMlf, 
we remember nothing more contemptible. But ‘we trifle time.’ Good morning, Mr. 
Boyd! • . • We came across the following the other day; and so forcibly, so vividly 
does it portray the thoughts wliicli have a hundred times passed through our own minds, 
when surveying similar scenes, that it seemed more a remembrance than ‘any new thing:* 
* We often pause beneath the windows of some public hospital, and picture to ourself the 
gloomy and mournful scenes that are passing within. The sudden movement of a taper, 
as its feeble ray shoots from window after window, until its light gradually disappears, as 
if it were carried farther back into the room, to the bed-side of some suflering patient, is 
enough to awaken a whole crowd of reflection.s; the mere glimmering of the low-burning 
lamps, which, when all other habitations are wrapped in darkness and slumber, denote 
the chamber where so many forms are writhing with pain, or wasting with disease, is suf¬ 
ficient to check the most boisterous merriment. Who can tell the anguish of those weary 
hours, when the only sound the sick man hears, is the disjointed wanderings of some 
feverish slumberer near him, the low moan of pain, or perhaps the muttered, long-forgotten 
prayer of a dying man ? Who but those who have felt it, can imagine the sense of 
loneliness and desolation which must be the portion of those who in the hour of dan* 
gerous illness are left to be tended by strangers; for what hands, be they ever so gentle, 
can wipe the clammy brow, or smooth the restless bed, like those of mother, wife, or 
child?’ • • • That was strong ‘presumptive evidence* of personal cleanliness, which 
was conveyed by the reply of a lad to a gentleman who asked him why it was that his 
father came to have such dirty hands : ‘ ’Cause,* said he, ‘ he is always wiping them on 
his face.’ The old gentleman usually illustrated a small distance, as for example, three- 
fourths of an inch, by saying, ‘ It was as broad a.s the black of my noil.* Every body has 
heard of the man who said, in reply to a remark touching an ‘ awful pause* in a company, 
that ‘ he guess’d they ’d have awful pews too, if they performed as much labor as he did.* 
The following, however, is the most amusing application of the word that we remember 
ever to have seen: * At on election dinner at Cambridge, the mayor sat at one end of the 
table, and Sir Peter Pawsev, a gentleman of good estate, at the other. Sir Peter’s son, 
a raw-, long-legged lad from Harrow, was also at table. After dinner, the general buEg 
that frequently occurs in a large mixed party was succeeded by a momentary silence. 
‘ Here is one of those awkward pauses that one sometimes meets with at table,* observed 
the mayor to a doctor of civil laws on his right. Well, the conversation went on, and in 
about ten minutes a cessation of talk suddenly took place. ‘ Here is another of those awk¬ 
ward Tpauses at table,* repeated the mayor to the doctor. ‘ Not half so awkward as a 
(;ainbhdge mayor !* bellowed Sir Peter Pawsey, casting a furious glance at the astonished 
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chief magistrate, Tiie fact is, the baronet had pocketed the first supposed personal affront, 
which he had taken to himself; but the second, glancing as it seemed to do upon his dar¬ 
ling and only son, was too much for his endurance.* • • • * Sunday in a Country Village* 
has l>een somewhat anticipated by a paper included in the ‘ Sketches of the Country,’ by 
our friend ‘ N. S. D.,’entitled ‘Sunday in New-England.* The present sketch is well 
written, especially that portion of it which depicts the Paul-Pryhood of a small village on 
the Sabbath. ‘ As the poet says :* 

O.v Sunday is tho time, of course, 

' VVh. nG (K'‘sip*s conpreguled force 

Pours from liie cciilral chupeU t 

Then hints and auer.dofes iiicreage. 

And in the mansion house of Peace ' 

Dark Discord drops her apple. I 

We have dropped in on two or three occasions to bear Mr. Hudson discuss the merits 
of that very clever writer, Mr. William Shakspeark, of whom most persons had ‘by 
parcels eomdhing heard,’ before Mr. Hudson, Uke ‘ Peter Cram at Tinnecum,’ had 
‘caPlated to lectur’ among ns. We were not a little disappointed the first time we heard 
him. Notwithstanding the Boston /wcabjgc which preceded his advent, we had not listened 
to him for ten minutes, before we said, mentally: 

‘ He is one of die tribe who subsist by their wits, 

Ueraemberod by starts and forgotten by fits;* 

and ‘ it will go nigh to be thought so, shortly.’ But, how’ever natural the inference, this 
proved not to be altogether a ‘righteous judgment.’ His gestures, his manner, his into¬ 
nations, were — we desire to use a mild term — ridiculous. St. Vitus and the Rev. Mr. 
Mawworm seemed contending for the mastery in the comixisition of his style. And what 
was worse than all, tite fact could not be disguised that his manner wa.s assumed — that it 
was not natural. Affectation of any kind is sufficiently contemptible; but affectation of 
uncouthness strikes us as the height of vulgarity. Tliat his manner was affected, could not, 
as W'c have said, be disguised ; and moreover it was proved by the fact that the speaker 
found it necessary, in his snbsetpient lectures, greatly to subdue and modify his ludicrous 
defects. They were found ‘ not to do,’exactly, in iltis meridian, 3Ir. Hudson is a striking 
lecturer. He ha.s been a diligent student of Shakspeake, but a still rno.-e faithful com¬ 
piler of the opinions of his commentators; some of whom he condemned in no measured 
terras, w iiile he was actually serving out their own criticisms upon the Great Bard, after 
an aniiihetical method of his own, which to those not conversant with IIazlitt, Schlegel, 
Coleridge, and other writers uixm the characters of Shakspeare, doublle.ss seemed as 
original in matter as in manner. We recognized many an old friend in his transposed and 
inverted thoughts; just as Carlyle would have recognized himself in the lecturer’s de¬ 
scription of Burns in the society of Edinburgh, on his first visit to the Northern Metropolis. 
Mr. Hudson pa^ysesses earnestness of manner; he has fortified himself for his task by some 
reading and much rtnicmUriug ; he lias occasional feeling, underneath all the semblances of 
uncoiitliness VNbich he no doubt finds to stand him in good stead, in one point of view ; and 
these are his principal attractions. But, with our contemporary, the ‘ Albion* weekly journal, 
we decline to receive as a ca{>able expound:ro( Shakspeare one who holds such absurd opi¬ 
nions touching the character of PoLONius,and who denies to Lady Macbeth the possession 
of mind. • • • Our story of the negro who * hear'n sumfin drop’ w hen he fell from the top of 
a tree, lias recalled to the mind of a friend in the country the following circumstance : ‘ A 
young gentleman, a member of our college, was expelled for the crime of drawing young 
ladies up to his room at niglit, and letting them down in tho morning by means of a rope 
and basket arranged from his window. Of course a great deal of gossiping conversation 
was tlie consequence. The following colloquy occurred between two young ladies: ‘Jane, 
do you really believe that students draw girls up to their rooms ?* ‘Gjrtainly, my dear; 
more than that, I know they do.’ ‘ How I* ‘ Well, 1 was going by the colleges one mom- 


OpcD a shutter, turn a lock. 

The whole row feel* ihc electric shock, 
Springs tilt their blinds up-throwiug; 
And every ear and every c} o 
Darts to one centre, to descry 
Who ’« coming or who a going. 
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ing; it was just before light; 't was very early in the naoming; and I heard a noise in the 
•direction of one of the college-buildings. 1 looked that way, and as plain as I see you now, 
1 «aw a girl in a basket, about half-way from a three-story window to the ground ; and just 
then the rope broke, and— dow» I came!* Very improper, Jane — very!* - • . Not 
<m the Batik-Field* is the striking title of a noble poem from the pen of Reverend Jouif 
PiKRPONT, of Boston, contributed to a recent number of * The Peace Advocate.* It 
has this motto from * The Neighbors :* ‘ To fall on the battle-field fighting for my country, 
that would not be hard.* The poet expresses a difierent aspiration; although it is not in 
conformity exactly with the eentiments of a former poem of bis, in which these lines occur: 

* In the Gon of Battlei trust; 

Die wc may, and die we must. 

And oh ! where can ‘dust to dust* 

Be consigned so well V 


Why, on the battle-field! But u*impoTte: the fol- 


as—iMerc, do you suppose, reade^T 
lowing is otherwise considered: 

* O NO, no — let we lie 
Not on a field of battle, when 1 die! 

Let not the iron tread 
Of the mad war-horse crush my helmed head: 

Nor let the reekiug knife, 

That I have drawn against a brother’s life. 

Be in my hand when death 
Thunders along, and tramples me beneath 
His heavy squadron’s heels. 

Or gory felloes of his cannon’s wheels. 

* From such a dying bed, 

Though o'er it fiont the stripes of white and rtd. 

And the bald eagle brines 
The clustered stars upon his wide-spread wings, 
To sparkle in my sight, 

O, never let my spirit take her flight! 

* I know that beauty’s eye 

la all the brighter where gay pennants fly. 

And brazen htlme.ts dance. 

And tunshine fiasKea on the lifted lance t 
J know that bards have sung, 

And people shouted till the welkin rung 
In honor of the brave 

Who on the battle-field have found a grave. 


* Such honors grace the bed. 

1 know, whereon the warrior lays his bead 
And hears, as life ebbs out. 

The conquered flyiug, and the conqueror's dkoot 


But, as bis eye grows dim, 

What is a column or a mound to him ? 

* What, to the parting soul. 

The mellow note of bugles ? What the roll 
Of drums? No: let me die 
Where the blue heaven bonds o’er me lovingly, 
And the soft summer air, 

Aa it goes by me. stirs my thin white hair, 

And from my forehead dries 
The death-damp as it gathers, and the skies 
Seem waiting to receive 
My soul to their clear depths! Or let me leav.o 
The world, when round my bed 
Wife, children, weeping frieiids are gathered; 

And the calm voice of prayer 
And holy hymning shall my soul prepare 
To go and be at rest 

With kindred spirits — spirits who have Masted 
The human brotherhood 
By labors, cares, and counsels for their good. 

' And in my dying hour, 

When riches, fame and honor have no power 
To bear the spirit up, 

Or from my lips to turn aside the cup 
That all must drink at last, 

O, let me draw refreshment from the pest! 

Then let my soul run back. 

With peace and joy, along my earthly track. 
And see that all the seeds 
That I hove scattered there in virtuous deede. 

Have sprung up, and have riven, 
Already, fruits of which to taste in ncavea!' 


There is a something which seems to us prosaic in the construction of the lines we have 
omitted ; the familiar names, perhaps, of the towns and monuments that bear recoixl of 
American valor; and the mere remark. * Some of these piles I *ve seen,* with which they 
are introduced. But the ensuing, as a picture is perfect, and * sweetly musical :* 

‘ Tht • tomb,’ Themistocles, 

That looks out yet upon the Grecian seas. 

And which the waters kiss 
That issue from the gulf of Salamis: 

And thine, too, have I seen, 

Thy mound of earth, Patboclus, robed In f reen. 

That, like a natural koolU 
Sheep climb and nibble over, as they stroll. 

Watched by some tnrbaned Imy, 

Upon the margin of the plain of Troy.' 

A profound essay upon ‘ The Spirit of the Age.* in a late English Magazine, 
many hopeful auguries of the general peace of the world in all futnie time. Instead nf 
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•oldiere marching to and fro to express their desire for i)€ace, by the sound of the trumpet; 
to force conviction at the point of the sword, and inculcate charity by grape-shot, a net¬ 
work of rail-ways shall be stretched over the globe, that shall enable men of every nation 
to meet and mingle freely with each other ; giving and receiving hospitality; explaining 
and receiving explanations upon all matters of difference; learning and exhibiting, in a 
word, to each other their true hearts and minds; when each, finding the other but a reflex 
of his own, will eschew harsher modes of communication, and leave the lovers of war to 
enjoy among themselves their own system of peace-making. Hosts of agencies are also 
at work to remove the thousand distinctions that agitate and divide society. The philoso¬ 
pher will yet behold the time which he is anticipating and working for, when man, leaving 
to his powerful and faithful friends, the machines, the wear and tear, the rough and dis¬ 
pleasing portions of the business of life, shall find the remainder a recreation rather than 
a toil, and begin to devote himself in earnest to the grander duties of life, that of developing 
wealth that economists never dream of, the surpassing wealth of his own intellectual and 
moral being. * A consummation devoutly to be wishedmay God speed the time! Since 
the foregoing w’Os in type, we perceive that the Hon. Mr. Charteris, the member of the 
British Parliament who moved the address in reply to the Queen’s speech from the throne, 
among other things remarked in reference to the recent visits of foreign sovereigns to Eng¬ 
land, that the time was not far distant when the power of steam would unite the capitals 
of all the countries of Europe, until the inhabitants of each became so interested in the 
public works of all the others, that a unanimity of interest would ultimately prove to be the 
best of all safeguards agaimt the chances of a war. This reasoning is based upon sound 
philosophy. • - • It is not without a sense of exultation, that we cordially commend the 
• Original Papers’ of the present number. They are so much to our owm taste, that vve 
cannot but hope our readers w ill share the pleasure which their perusal has given us. The 
initial article will command the reader’s attention, not less by the importance of its theme 
than by the graces of its style. The next prose paper needs no praise of cure. If its 
closing portions are not deemed to be scarcely less striking than Cooper’s very best scenes, 
we shall be willing to * surrender our guess.* The ‘ Scenes at Constantinople’ are of re¬ 
cent occurrence, and fresh from the facile pen of our old and esteemed correspondent at 
the Turkish capital. None of our readers w ill lack the ‘ perception’ to discover, the heart 
to feel, or the taste to admire the beauty of the thoughts ‘ On Percqjtion' by ‘glorious John’ 
Waters. In the ‘ Sketches of the Great West,’ the reader will be impressed with many 
objects of striking interest. The opening section reveals to us the reality of those monsters 
of the early creation, * whose very ruins are tremendous.’ What an animal must liave been 
the ‘ Missourium !' 


‘Soon as the deluge ceased to pour 
The floods of death from shore to shore, 
And verdure smiled again. 
Hatched amidst elemental strife, 

He sought the upper realms of life. 

The tyraut of the plaiu! 


* Creation felt a general shock: 

The screaming eagle sought the rock. 
The elephant was slain : 
Affrighted nice to caves retreat, 
Tigers and leopards licked his feet. 
And owu'd his lordly reign.’ 


An amusing writer tells us, that at a certain town in Italy they exhibit the skeleton of 
the first animal that drew blotjd, and thus broke the general peace; namely, the flea that 
bit Eve, the night after her fall! It is of immense size; a circumstance much in favor of 
the truth of the story, and of the antediluvian origin of the insect; for ‘ there were giants 
in those days,’ and men reached a prodigigus age; but since the deluge both mankind and 
fleas have gradually degenerated in size and figure, until they have come to be a stunted, 
short-lived,aguish race. The slow but steady-purposed bug, the miisquito with his sound¬ 
ing horn, the frisky and agile flea, are not what they were, ‘ by a long chalk.’ In reading 
the sketch of the rise of the vast Missouri in the Rocky Mountains, we called to mind the 
striking remark of a late English traveller. * It is interesting,’ he says, ‘ to trace the rivers 
upward to their last fibres; they have their roots in the skies; or they may be considered 
as the roots of the aea, which thus grows in the heavens, and draws its supplies of noo^ 
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ishment from thence.’ By the by, we accidentally omitted, in the description of the 
* Grand Tower’ rock in the Mis^u^sippi, in our last number, the following passage: * A 
highly poetical fuggestion in reference to the Grand Tower has been made, which every 
American would feel proud to sec carried into effect. It is, that a monument to FoltoiI 
be erected upon its top. Tl.e expense could easily be defrayed by collections from passen* 
gers on the bt^ats which pass it. A statue of Fdlto.n, executed by Powers, the native 
sculptor of the Valley, and erected on the top of Grand Tower, midway in the length of 
the great Mississippi, and in its strongest current, would indeed be a noble memorial, at 
once honorable to the mighty genius who taught how to stem the tide of the great Father 
of Waters, to the art of sculpture, as developed by the Great West, and to the gratitude 
of a great nation.’ This suggestion is quite too important to be overlooked. — Ned 
Bunti inb, with ‘ a clear field’ asks ‘no favor’ of his readers. He is one of your gallant, 
dashmg sort of persons who compel admiration. Witness this passage from a letter of one 
of our most felicitous contributors: ‘1 s’pose you know that Ned Buntline is 'clever, 
very?’ If you don’t, be aware of it. He is one of those provoking fellows that 1 can’t 
altogether like, either, for lam sure to find an unpublished thought of my own tooofien to 
be comfortable, to say nothing of phrases, or combinations, or something which ought to 
have been mine, and would have been, if I had thought of them; and yet 1 do n’t think 1 
am jealous of any thing in the wide world ; for there is room enough. Heaven knows, and 
‘the blue sky bends over all.’ — The opening of the present ‘Polygon Paper* ar¬ 
rested our sympathies at once ; ‘ and therewithal the water stood in our eyes.’ Yontig; 
an accomplished scholar; a man of the world, in the best sense of that abused term; and a 
most felicitous writer; we will not believe that his eartiily doom is yet sealed. The 
shadow will go back upon the dial; the sweet airs of spring will breathe into his nostrils 
a neio breath of life. Heaven send him health and strength! — If our readers laugh only 
half as heartly as toe did at the ‘ Hints to Lovers,’ our object, and we are sure that of the 
writer, will be attained. * The Chemist’s Dream,’ from anew contributor, is fully equal 
to the ‘ Dinner of the Months,’ by a distinguished English writer, wliich has been so much 
admired. The poetical department, we trust our readers w'ill agree with us, is unusually 
well supplied. • • • The Rev. Sydney Smith is dead. What a wholesome satirist, 
what a subtle wit, what a benevolent reformer, has the world lost in him! Admirable 
as was his written style, we are informed by those who knew him most intimately, that in 
society his literary was lou in his excelling personal manner. His conversation sparkled 
and cheered, as if it were colloquial champaigne. We remember hearing Mr. Washing¬ 
ton Irving, who met him frequently during his residence in London, remark, that when 
encountered in society, he was sure to be found the centre of some circle, whose delighted 
countenances evinced the source of their enjoyment. Titled dames, ministerial digni¬ 
taries, lordly bishops in their stoles, all might be seen gathered around him, drinking in 
with ‘ pleased alacrity’ his delightful wit or sparkling humor. But, as is well observed 
by a London journal, Sydney Smith’s character will be estimated by posterity on higher 
grounds. * It w ill not be forgotten, that he supported Homan Catholic claims, and that they 
were conceded; that he strenuously asraulled the game-laws, and that they underwent 
great modification; that he compelled a large portion of the public to acknowledge the 
mischief of our penal settlements; that he became the advocate of the wretched chim¬ 
ney-sweepers, and their miseries were alleviated; that he contended against many of the 
unjust provisions of the Church Reform Bill, and they were amended; that whereas, be¬ 
fore his time, a man accused at the bar of a criminal court might be banged before he had 
been half heard, now every prisoner has the benefit of a defence by counsel. It will ba 
freely acknowledged too, that no public writer was more successful than he in denouncing 
a political humbug, or demolishing a literary pretender; that he wa.s in fine, an upright 
and a benevolent man.’ We cannot help asking ourselves: ‘ In the slate upon which the 
depar'ed prelate has entered, shall there be exercised no pleasant wit, noimnuntal hnmorf 
Can that be to Atm a happy place, in which those elements which have enlered eo bifely 
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into lu8 iBtell»»ctual enjoyraenta in Uiia world are unknown ? One is scarcely willing to 
believe it. We are almost tempted to wish with Lamb, timt there may be a pruvibion for 
the peculiar tastes of such choice spirits in the ‘ unknown land to which we go/ • • • A 
FRIEND writing from Washington early in March, gives us this pleasant sketch of a ‘ Sucker* 
office-seeker: ‘ Dickens might draw some laughable caricatures from the live specimens 
of ofllne-hunters now on hand here. The i»evv President has just advised them all to go 
home and leave their papers behind them, and such a scattering you never saw! One fel¬ 
low came here from Illinois, and was introduced to a wag, who he was told had great in¬ 
fluence at court, and who, alil.ough destitute of any such pretensions, kept up the delusion 
for the sake of the joke. The S>uckcr addressed the man of influence something in this wise; 

* Now, stranger, look at them papers. Them names is the fust in our town. There’s Dea¬ 
con Stiles — there aint a piouseraman in all the county; and then there’s John Rogers, 
our shoe-maker; he made them boots, and a better pair never tramped over these diggins. 
You would n’t think them soles had walked over three hundred miles of Hoosier mud, but 
they have though, and are sound yet. Every b.Kly in onr town knows John Rogers ; just 
^ugo out to Illinois and ask liim about ine; you ’ll find out how I stand. Then you ask 
Jiu Turner, our constable, what 1 did for the party; he ’ll tell you 1 was a screamer at 
the polls. Now\ I’ve come all the way from Illinois, and on foot too, most of the way, to 
see if I can have justice. ’I’hey wanted me to take a town office to home, but I must have 
something that pays beforehand ; such as them char gees, as they call ’em. IThaint got 
but seven dollars left, and I can’t wait; just get me one of them char-gees. w ill ye ? Tell 
the old man how’i is —he’ll do it. Fact is, he must; I’ve airitl the office; d — d if I 
haint!’ • • • We perceive that the subject of‘Ao/iono/iVomenc/a/urc,* first agitated by 
Mr. Washington Irving in these pages, and subsequently discussed by the public jour¬ 
nals from Maine to Missouri, is again on the tapis. We hold, with the ‘ Broadway Jou^ 
nal,’ that if a new name for our country can be adopted, Apalachia should be chosen, be¬ 
ing indiginous, springing from the country itself, calculated to reflect honor upon the abo¬ 
rigines, and moreover a ju.n tribute to Mr. Irving, ‘ who should be entitled to name the 
land for wliich in letters he first established a name.* • • • Wk do n’t exactly know how 

* to take’ our correspondent at Lexington, Kentucky. His letter is about as definite and 
specific as the method given by one old dame to another, to ascertain whether Indigo was 
good or not: ‘ You see, you must lake the lumps and peoiind ’em up e’en a’most to a pebw- 
der, and then sprinkle the pebwderon lop of a pan of water; and if the indigo is good, it’ll 
’ither sink or swim, and I do n’t know which!* We ‘ don’t know which,’ dear Sir. Will 
you enlighten us ? • • • We hear firorn Paris that a countrywoman of ours, whose name is 
not given, has been so shocked at seeing a little sUUmlle, by one of the most eminent artists of 
France, representing a young mother, half dressed, A>ndling her infant child, a work of 
most exquisite beauty, that she has caused neat little black silk dresses to be made for the 
mother and the child, and has had them habited therein ! The statuette of the two figures, 
becomingly clotlied, now occupies a prominent position on her chimney-piece, and excites 
a good deal of remark, and not a little ridicule. Miss M’Tavisii, formerly of Baltimore, a 
lady of great intellectual and personal endowments, has a'tracted marked attention and 
admiration in the highest English and French circles. She is a near relative of Lady 
Wellesley ; and it was to her kindness that we were indebted for the admirable poem, 
‘ The Battle of Camperdown,’ by the late Marquess Wellesley, which was first given to 
the public in these pages. . . . Wf. have large accessions of ‘ Punch’ by the late arrivals. 
The ‘eastern contributor’ gives a peculiarly FrctitAy description of his accent up the pyra¬ 
mid, to introduce Punch to Cheops, to ‘leave his caul at the gates of History.* He would 
have hunted for rhymes in which to express his emotions, but he was 'occupied all night 
in hunting for something else.* In the gray of dawn, however, he * lighted a fire of camel’s 
dung at the north-east comer of the pyramid, just as the god of day rose over Cairo,’ and 
made a pot of paste; and at precisely nineteen minutes past seven, tlie big placard of 
Funoh was stuck upon the topmost stone, amidst cheers which astonished the undiscovered 
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muroroicB that lie darkling in tonib-chainberB beneath, and even disturbed the broken¬ 
nosed old sphynx, who has been conched for thousands of years in the desert hard by. 
Punch is much troubled with curious contributors, who sometimes ask him difficult ques¬ 
tions, but he is never at fault in his replies. Par example: * If you have a check, what 
ought you to do with your pawn V I’he answer is: ‘If you have a check, and the amount 
is sufficient, call at your uncle’s and release your pawn at once.* ‘ Potato, to be sure, is 
nothing but starch; but a piece of potato dropped into a glass of grog would not have the 
effect of stiffening it’ This display of knowledge in the instances of chess and chemistry, 
is equal to the ‘ Sunday Mercury’s of anatomy, etc. Their Nimrod is a genius: * How 
does man differ from the brute creation V * He stands upright, but does n’t act so. He 
walks on two legs, contrary to the Bible, for it says, ‘ Upon thy belly shalt thou go all the 
days of thy life.’ ‘ Whore is situated the carotid artery ?’ ‘It commences both sides of 
the neck at the shirt-collar, passes up under the hat-brim to the top of the head, then down 
the insensate canal and terminates in both bools!’ ‘ How long ought a person to remain 
in a warm bath?’ ‘Till he finds his toe-nails floating on the surface of the water.* But, 
reverlons a nous Ponchr: The Quken and Prince Albert have been on a visit to Brigh¬ 
ton. The comfort of ‘ the royal children’was not forgotten; ‘The royal carpet-beater 
was sent for, and entrusted with the hearth-rug of the Pavilion play-room ; the inspector of 
palaces had been sent down expressly to see to the lighting of the fires and airing of the 
beds; and the steward of the clothes-horse held a consultation with the warming-pan in 
ordinary, as to the airing of the sheets and blankets.’ • • • The remarks of our corres¬ 
pondent at Hartford, Conn., would have ‘ hurt our feelings,* but for a note from a friend, 
received within the same hour. It takes all sorts of people. Sir, to make a world: ‘You 
are right in doing what you can to extend the realnns of good humor. Blessed be the wind 
that wakes a few ripples on the stagnant waters, and the pleasant sunshine which makes 
them sparkle in the light! Give me the new-comer whose philosophy brightens all faces 
like his own, rather than tlie grim didactic visage which cools the whole atmosphere around. 
Non amahile frigus .'*•.. This fair ‘ hit’ at the semi-original of Galt’s ‘ Laurie Todd* is 
one of the funny scraps of the ‘ Broadway Journal :* * Mr. Thorburn has grown fat, figu¬ 
ratively, upon the reputation of Laurie Todd ; he looks as smilinga.s one of his own peren¬ 
nials whenever any one asks him if he wms really the Original of Galt’s hero. The 
career of Mr. Thordurn has been an exceedingly common one, and it is proof of his sim¬ 
ple liearledneM that he regards himself as an evidence of divine goodne.ss, in having attained 
to the venerable age of sfn en‘y-t wo. But we have known a parrot that attained to a greater 
age even than that.’ ‘ Anentthe bird,I wish he had n’t said UiaU' By the by, we incline to 
think that the ‘ Journal’and its liiglily technical correspondent might as well relinquish the 
idea of writing down Trinity Church. The truth i.s, that that ro/Aer respectable structure has an 
appeal to theeye^ the instructed as well as uninstructed eye, that neither unexplained sneers 
nor minute technical criticisms can in the least affect. The noble spire, at the last advices, 
rose gracefully into raid-air; but then ‘ Operative’s reserved ‘strictures’ have not yet ap¬ 
peared. By the way, has ‘Operative’ ever seen the Moravian Church, in Houston-street, 
east of Broadway ? That now is a fair subject for critical satire. Seen from the Bowery, 
it looks like a barn with a • kiss-me-quick’ hood on. • • • Is there a greater bore in cliris- 
tendom than your pennon who takes nothing for granted ? — who insi:»ts upon minute parti¬ 
cularity in every scnience you utter ? — and who has no conception whatever of a ‘ figure 
of speech ?’ An inquisitor of this stamp will reply to the remark, * Ah! that is something 
like,* with, ‘ Like vchat V and insist ui>on an answer. An entertaining travelling companion 
gives us an amusing specimen in this kind, a fellow-Englishman, whom he encountered at 
Naples. Chancing to make use of the term ‘ a stone’s throw off,’ he was at once brought 
up with: * It is but * a stone’s-throw,’ you say; but my dear Sir, what do you coil a stone’s 
throw ? Mount Vesuvius now will throw you a stone a matter of thirty miles; and little 
King David, though not so strong as Vesuvius, would throw a stone much farther tiian 1 
could: wimeas his attack upon Goliath.’ * Oh! I mean it is but a street’s length off,* 
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carelet^sly answered the victim. ‘ Well, but my dear Sir, streets dijfer in length,’ rejoined 
the indefatigable querist; and he proceeded to illustrate the correctness of his assumption, 
by citing divers examples of long and short thoroughfares. Defend us from such utterly 
roatler-of-fuct persons. Like Dickens’s ‘ Parlor Orator’they require proof of everything. 
‘ Ho is a true friend to his race,’ says he. * Prove it.* said I. ‘ Uis acts prove it,’ says he; 
‘ Prove /Aewi,’ says !.’••• A subscriber at Society Hill, (S. C.,) in a note to the pub¬ 
lisher enclosing his subscription to the Knickerbocker, adds by way of postscript: * By 
the by, Mr. Publisher, you will oblige me very much by sending me (on the wrap|)er per¬ 
haps of your next number) the Editor’s name. I hardly think it right that one should be 
80 well entertained at a gentleman’s ‘ Table,* without knowing his name. Pardonriez^ Mr. 
Knick., but a subscriber craves an introduction.’ Certainly; with the greatest pleasure 
in life : ‘ Mr. * H. A. 6.,’ permit the Publisher to introduce to your acquaintance Mr. Lewis 
Gaylord Clark, wlio since the fourth number of the third volume (out of its series of 
twenty-five) of this Magazitie, lias been its sole EMitor. Of the few issues which preceded 
his administration, two or three were edited by Mr. Charles F. Huffman, author of 
* Winter in the West,’ two or three by the late Timothy Flint, and the remainder by 
Mr. S. D. Langtree, deceased. • • • The ‘Letters from Cuba’ and ‘The St. Leger 
Papers’ arrived too late for the present number. They will appear in our next. ‘ Dark 
Ellspeth’s Lif‘-Tale,’ having been unavoidably delayed, will be concluded in the same 
issue. The following papers are either filed for immediate insertion, or under * favorable 
consideration:* ‘ My (Grandfather's House;’ ‘American Poetry;* ‘Polygon Papers;’ ‘APio- 
neer Group;’ ‘ The Seven Tyrants;’ ‘ Necessity of a National Literature,’etc. • • • Se¬ 
veral new publications, and new editions of old ones, were received at too late an hour 
for other reference than thLs mere acknowledgment. They will be duly noticed in our next 


Literary Record. —Mr. Edward Dunmgan, in Number* Twenty-three and Twenty-four, 
has completed hi* superb edition of the Douay Bible. We have already twice or thrice adverted 
to this excellent editiou ; but we must not omit to mention that its original excellence has marked 
the series of numliera to the very lasL The first of the issues before us contains a touching and taste¬ 
ful design on steel, for a * Register of Deaths.’ . . . Messrs. Saxton and Niles, Broadway, have 
published in a remarkably convenient form, * The Vocal Guide, a First Book for Schools and Classes 
in Vocal Musicby W illiam J. Edson. This is a very comprehensive and well-arranged treatise. 
It contains a systematic arrangement of the elements of the art, adapted to the modern nio<le of leach¬ 
ing by the aid of the black-board ; w ith directions, illustrations, and remarks, on the application of the 
rules, the att uiiing of the voice, and the practice of singing, etc. Not a word of praise of ‘ The Vocal 
Guide’ need be added to the fact, that the present is the titelftk edition of the work. . . . Messrs. 
Burgess. Stri.noer and Company, enterprising gentlemen, who faithfully perform their promises 
to the public, and who are acquiring i wide reputation, rc[)ublish without abridgment that eminent 
medical work, the ‘ London Lancet,' in a style of exeelleiice, alike of print, paper, and multitudinous 
illustrations, which renders it quite impossible to distinguish the American from the English edition. 
Among the papers in the number before us, is oue, elaborately illustrated, upon distortions, etc., of the 
nose, by disease or freaks of nature. Beside being very full in relation to the diag nosc-is and treat¬ 
ment of maladies which attack the facial ‘ bandies'of ‘ us humans,’ the article has certain touches of 
playful humor, which render it very entertaining. The writer lays down several unanswerable pro¬ 
positions, and among them this: ‘ If the nose is large, it is a good deal in the way;’ and he givee 
drawings of several patients, who truly had, ns is well observed, ‘ a great deal too much nose.’ Speak¬ 
ing of the Taliacotian operation.’ or new nose-making from the skin of the forehead, the writer sayi 
that ‘A good deal of paring is sometimes necessary, to make the nose quite handsome.’ VVeshould 
rather su-'^pect as much. It seems, however, that the dreadful and frightful looking wound in tba 
forehead soou fills up, and presents little or no deformity. Butler, in his ‘ Hiidibras,’ tells us that 
noses are sometimes made from a part of some other individual, which could well be spared, and that 
when the party died, from whom it was borrowed, the nose dropped off! We have seen only three or 
four pcrfcotis who upon this bypoiliesis originally ‘ran their face’ for a *probos-kis’to the same. 
Messrs; Burckss, Stringer and Company have become the publishers of our eminent novelist. 
Fenimore Cooper, Esq.; and have in pres.s u new romance, in two volumes, from his pen, entitled 
* Satanstoe, or the family of Littlepagc,* It svill appear early in May. 
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The ‘ Lone Star’ has arisen above our horizon, and the astronomers, 
with such mental spectacles or telescopes as have been given them of 
Heaven, are examining their horoscopes, and proclaiming unto their 
fellows what manner of star it is. Some say it is a mere meteor, with¬ 
out power to adect the system, which in a blaze of light is harmlessly 
passing through our atmosphere. Others teach that it is a new planet, 
which, while moving quietly in its own orbit, will revolve in our sphere 
round the same Sun of Liberty; and others again think it but a comet 
pEissing the outskirts of our system, giving a moment’s light to the wise, 
a moment’s alarm to the ignorant, and going on its errand alone. But 
the most powerful glass has not yet enabled the astronomer to peer through 
the dark lime-atmosphere, and define the evolutions of the stranger 
which has so suddenly changed the appearance of the heavens. 

The waves of Texas excitement have rolled over the land, and in 
their course have cut short the career of some of our greatest men, 
like a submarine volcano: proudly the ships lie upon the Waters, while 
the winds are hushed, and the sky is clear, when lo! they are suddenly 
destroyed by mountain waves, which are heaved up as if by magic, 
and overwhelm them. A new isle may be formed by the volcano, from 
which other ships will gather riches, but they have gone down forever. 
The Texas question has assumed such an importance that our Greatest 
find it difficult to handle. Only a short time has passed since it was a 
* little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand,’ but it has grown, and grown, 
until like that which the prophet saw, it has covered the heavens ; but 
whether, like that, to bring rain, and plenty, and peace, or a hurricane, 
disorder, and death, the dim vista of the future shadows forth but darkly. 
To shut our eyes to the importance of this subject, and treat it with con¬ 
tempt as insignificant, is folly; and to rush into union with indecent 
haste, with foreign and constitutional questions unsettled, is still greater 
folly. It was the high and solemn duty of those before whom this ques¬ 
tion has been so far settled, to mark, learn and inwardly digest all its 
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complicated bearings, with feelings above party considerations, that 
each one might be able to meet his fellows and his God with the con¬ 
sciousness of having done, as far as in him lay, that which was best for 
the highest good of his whole country. Texas is one of the fairest 
spots of our earth ; its fruitful fields yield their increase to the husband¬ 
man With little effort on his part, so that he can almost reverse the old 
curse that man should eat bread in the sweat of his brow. Larger 
than New-England and the Middle States combined, its three hundred 
thousand square miles extend from the Gulf of Mexico to the Red river, 
and from the Sabine to the Del Norte : in mineral and vegetable produc¬ 
tions, and countless streams for manufacturing, containing within them¬ 
selves resources for an empire. 

And its climate too is unrivalled. In the balmy night air the grass 
and flowers of her prairies can be used as a couch, with the sky for a 
canopy, and the stars as tapers, and a new vigor be infused by the re¬ 
freshing and harmless air. It would be an acquisition of note to any 
emperor; no wonder then that we plain republicans should be a little 
dazzled, and feel an ‘ itching palm^ when thinking of the tempting prize. 
All this beauty, salubrity, and productiveness, is good, but not the best; 
indeed when compared with the important question of who lives, moves 
and has a being there, it is of little moment. Spain, Mexico, Italy, 
each has these natural advantages, yet if they were our neighbors, and 
had the same population which they now have, few persons would wish 
them to be one with us. The important question is. What are the 
Texians, not What is Texas ? Are they the heated, the wild, the des¬ 
perate, drained from our population, and well away, who if again united 
would add new strife to our councils ? Or are they good citizens, who 
have gone to till the land, and brave ones, who with a noble impulse 
have ventured their lives to free the state from bondage ? A desert is 
better with a people who have one God for a day-star and Liberty and 
Right for watch-words, than an Eden with a people the reverse of this. 

With feelings such as these we have looked with interest to each new 
light which should enable us to see more clearly into the heart of the 
matter; and they now induce us to offer the following sketch of the life 
of Mirabeaxt B. Lamar, that in one point we may add as far as we are 
able some little to the general knowledge of what manner of men have 
lived in Texas, or been loved or hated by Texians; and we do it with 
more interest as he has swayed somewhat, and will probably again 
before the grave closes upon his career, the destinies of the young re¬ 
public. 

Shortly after the revolution of the edict of Nantes by Louis XIV., 
and to escape from the horrible cruelties and prosecutions which fol¬ 
lowed that event, one of the Huguenot families which were fleeing from 
France by thousands to various parts of the world, bade their native 
country farewell in haste and terror, and crossed the Atlantic in search 
of some spot of earth where they might worship their God in peace and 
safety, unterrified by that bigotry which would annihilate them, while 
it held the cross aloft as its pole-star to light it on to deeds at which the 
angels might well weep, and the dark spirits of Hades laugh in tri- 
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umph. The head of this family, which was of noble blood, was named 
John La Mar. They reached the colonies in safety about the begin¬ 
ning of the past century, settled in Maryland, and ^s the family increased 
and a new generation arose, they branched off from their first resting- 
place, and took their new abodes principally in Georgia, near and among 
the wild tribes of Cherokees, in whom they found friends, compared 
with the civilized fiends from whom their parents had fled in the Old 
World. Years passed on ; another and another generation was bom: 
a century had passed away since the first La Mar stepped upon our 
shores, and the United States had come into existence as a nation ; and, 
a giant at its very birth, thrown off the shackles which bound it, when 
one of the great-grandchildren of the exiled Huguenot, with his young 
wife, settled at Louisville, then the capital of Georgia ; and there, on the 
sixteenth day of August, 1798, the subject of this sketch, Mirabeau 
B. Lamar was born. 

The family consisted, beside himself, of five daughters and four sons, 
who, under the care of a father of inflexible integrity, and a fond and 
intellectual mother, grew up respected and esteemed, and several of 
them afterward filled various official stations. When Lamar was three 
years old, the family removed to Putnam county, where, on the planta- 
lion which had been selected as a homestead, they remained for the 
next quarter of a century. Lamar grew up a lively, healthy, and vigo¬ 
rous l^y, with inexhaustible animal spirits, and an insatiable fondness 
for fun and frolic. A melancholy part of Lamar’s life was the period 
when he attended school, the routine-duties and confinement of which 
he hated ; but parental authority of course kept him there for a number 
of years, during which, as each new sun arose, and the school hours 
approached, the boy, so generally gay, his companion’s favorite and 
leader, trudged oflT to his six hours’ confinement with a heavy heart, to 
repeat his half-learned tasks; and then, as the happy hour of dismissal 
arrived, like the uncaged bird, fly off to revel in some new sport, or 
with favorite and school-forbidden authors, find young romance, and 
store his mind and enlarge his thoughts with knowledge which from 
task-books he found it impossible to acquire. The release from school 
came at last, and Lamar with his large capacity revelled in his new 
liberty, and passed the days and nights in fencing, dancing, and riding, 
being one of the most expert equestrians in the country, and in reading 
and poetry, a taste for which was bom with him ; and he now composed 
with facility and published his effusions in the newspapers of the neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Having arrived at manhood, he entered into mercantile life as copart¬ 
ner with Dr. Willis Roberts, at Cahawba: the Doctor, however, was 
extravagant and careless, and Lamar too fond of poetry and politics to 
be very successful as merchants. The copartnership lasted but one 
year, when he sold out to the Doctor, and united with Mr. William 
Allen in the publication of the ‘ Cahawba Press,’ which step was occa¬ 
sioned by his interest in Governor Bibb’s measures ; and these having 
been carried through, he left the paper and returned once more to his 
father’s home. The time was now passed principally in attention to 
politics, in travelling from town to town, and speaking at the various 
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meetings on such measures as his party were endeavoring to carry 
through. While on one of these excursions, he accidentally met the 
being who was to have a marked and powerful influence over his future 
life. He saw the face but a moment; it was that of a mere girl, upon 
whose cheeks some fourteen summers had scattered their roses. He 
knew neither her name nor residence, nor did he endeavor to discover 
them until it was too late ; but he had seen his beau-ideal of female 
loveliness, and the memory of that face haunted him like the recollec¬ 
tion of a pleasant dream. The three following years were passed in a 
somewhat desultory manner, yet at times with a deep earnestness, and 
eager prosecution of undertakings to which his imagination on the one 
hand, or his love of justice and principle on the other, directed him. 
He had already become a favorite with his party, both as a writer and 
stump-orator, and with his friends as a poet and a man of large heart. 
His political influence was perhaps widened by his utter refusal to 
accept or run for any office in the gift of the people about him. 

Being at Edenton in the spring of 1824, he was invited to and at¬ 
tended a social party. As he entered the gay saloon, what was his sur- 
prise and pleasure to behold the fair girl whom he had met four years 
before, now grown up to womanhood, with full and graceful form, and 
large blue eyes, whose expression told of intellect and affection. Lamar 
with enthusiasm poured his fancies and thoughts into the ear of the 
being, the recollection of whom had given briglitness to his dreams for 
so long a time. Before the evening was over, he proposed and was as 
promptly refused. He was not however to be put off so easily, but 
made immediate overtures to her friends. The unsettled state of La¬ 
mar’s existence, however, and the lady’s youth, with other reasons, were 
held up as barriers, and he had to retire from the field without hope. 
He left the place with a feeling of recklessness, and plunged somewhat 
into dissipation, more deeply than ever into party politics, and at the re¬ 
quest of Gov. Troup, accepted office as his private secretary. The 
Governor had been long acquainted with him, and placed much confi¬ 
dence in his integrity and abilities; and for the next year Lamar en¬ 
gaged warmly in supporting the measures of the administration, the 
principal of which arose from difficulties with the general government, 
about the line then being drawn between Georgia and Alabama, and the 
removal of the Indians from the State. One day w’hile passing along 
the street, he was startled by the sight, through the window of a carriage, 

of Miss--, the lady who had refused him at Edenton. He followed 

her to the hotel. The lady was on her way to Alabama to settle there 
with her brother-in-law. Lamar met her, and in a burst of passionate 
eloquence, begged her to reverse her cruel decision ; and the lady, 
softened by his enthusiasm, gave him some words of encouragement 
He soon after followed her to Alabama, where, after a few months, they 
were married; and, happy beyond what most of us are capable of 
feeling, bore his bride back toward his father’s house. 

But misfortune followed ; the ‘ Evil Eye’ was upon him ; and he was 
about to pass through an ordeal, compared with w^hich the death-strife 
of battle was to him a pleasure. He had left the carriage for a moment, 
while passing through the Indian country, in charge of his negroes, 
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when the horses suddenly took fright and ran away with the carriage, 
which struck against a tree and was shivered to pieces, and his lovely 
bride was thrown out upon a rock against which her face was dashed. 
Lamar rushed to the spot to clasp in his arms his fainting and mangled 
wife. The spectacle was a horrid one: from the eye to and through 
the lip, her face was cut open to the bone, and the severed flesh hung 
upon the other part of the cheek. With a ready tact and iron will he 
saw his course, and was ready to pursue it. Bearing her inanimate 
form to an Indian hut, he placed her on a fur-skin bed. She slowly 
recovered, and looking up to her husband, with an expression of pro* 
found grief, which seemed to make her forget her pain, said: ‘ You 
loved me for my beauty — it is gone forever!’ ‘ It is true,’ he answered, 

with a look, which belied his bursting heart. Seeing what she must 
suffer, he thus aimed to nerve her to the task. < But there is one possi¬ 
ble way of not losing my affection.’ ‘ Oh! name it!’ she cried, with 
new hope. ‘ Let me sew up the wound,’ he answered. She consented 
at once. He placed her head upon his knee, trimmed the ragged edges 
of the wound with his razor, and with a common needle-and-thread 
sewed the severed parts together. And during the agony of those mo¬ 
ments, she allowed no groan nor sigh to escape her. The wound healed 
rapidly, leaving, when it was well, but a small white line, hardly per¬ 
ceptible, and not marring her beauty in the least. 

Immediately after his return, Lamar resigned his commission with 
Gov. Troup. Columbus was settled about this time, and had been 
selected as the seat of government. Lamar thought it would be a capital 
opportunity for establishing a newspaper; and having made the ne¬ 
cessary arrangements with regard to his plantation, he removed to Co- 
lumbus, and forthwith commenced the ‘ Columbus Enquirer,’ which 
still exists as a powerful paper, and has made the fortunes of many who 
have been from time to time engaged upon it. The paper was estab¬ 
lished avowedly to support the administration of Gk)v. Troup, and in 
firm defence of broad State Right principles. He was now in his ele¬ 
ment ; all his strong domestic feelings being gratified with a quiet home, 
loving wife and child, and his strong mind with the * eye to see and the 
will to do;’ being in its proper arena fighting for principle, with a sin¬ 
gleness of purpose, daring, and brilliancy, which made his opponents 
quail before him, or subdued them to his will. In this arena Lamar 
would probably have passed the remainder of his life, had it pleased the 
Almigbty to spare him farther affliction ; but the iron was yet to enter 
his soul. During the second year of his residence at Columbus, he 
was chosen Senator from Muscogee county, and had become a candidate 
for reflection. The canvass was in progress, and every thing promised 
well for the future. He was a favorite in the Legislature, and a bril¬ 
liant career was opening before him, when he was struck to the heart 
with sorrow at the sudden illness of his wife. Fever had placed its 
heated hand upon her, and from hour to hour and day to day he saw 
with terror that the disease was preying upon her fair form. All that 
love could do was done, but it availed nothing. A few days from the 
first attack, the companion of his soul, his consolation under affliction, 
and the shrine at which he laid each new laurel, died in his arms, far 
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away from all her relations. Lamar was now a stricken man. He 
relinquished his purpose of running again as senator, disposed of his 
paper, placed his little daughter under the care of his mother, (an in¬ 
fant son having died previously) and went forth a homeless, aimless 
wanderer. All was sad and gloomy; the earth dead, the heavens dark, 
except with one star shining there ; and hope and ambition were crushed 
within him. Few of us can look clearly into a soul like his, and ap¬ 
preciate the desolation which such an event would cause there ; the 
ambitious or selfish man certainly cannot. He had a powerful mind, 
and all the domestic feelings of the strongest class, and was without am* 
hition. All bis strength therefore had been concentrated upon home. 
The wish to gain brighter smiles there, had urged him on in his public 
career, more than fame or the dazzling tribute of public admiration; 
and his feelings had nothing to fall back upon, save his little daughter ; 
and she but brought to mind, whenever he looked upon her, the magni¬ 
tude of bis loss. 

Years rolled on, and time gradually moderated his grief, as he wan¬ 
dered from place to place, seeking to escape from himself. Politics once 
more attracted his attention, but it was only impulsively, for the moment, 
or at times when some darling principle was at stake, and a sudden and 
daring effort might save it. In this way he became an independent can¬ 
didate for Congress against both parties, for the avowed purpose of 
breaking down the caucus system, which was at that time carried to a 
debasing excess. He succeeded in breaking it down for the time; 
and although of course defeated in the election, his friends were grati¬ 
fied at the large vote which he polled, and the strong evidence of popu¬ 
larity which met him at all points; but he remained indifferent to that 
which happened around him ; and Texas at the time exciting conside¬ 
rable attention, he turned his steps thitherward, with the intention of 
traveling through it, merely for amusement. 

Arrived in Texas, which was to be the theatre of his future career, 
though little dreamed of then, he found the excitement concerning Mexi¬ 
can oppression to be strong, and daily gaining strength. The Congress 
had been turned out at the point of the bayonet, and many other aggres¬ 
sions, at which we cannot even glance. After having passed some time 
in the country, with growing interest in it, and indignation at the Mexi¬ 
cans, he attended a meeting of the people, and made an eloquent appeal 
to them upon their sufferings, and the insolent arrogance of their op¬ 
pressors ; first broached the subject of a revolution, and informed them 
of his intention to become a citizen of the country; urged them to let 
all half-way measures alone, or attempts at reconciliation, and promised 
to be theirs in a struggle for independence to the last drop of his blood. 
He afterward met Stephen F. Austin, another meeting was called, and 
Austin’s speech on that occasion reconciled the people, who had been 
divided about the question of peace or war. He had just returned from 
his Mexican imprisonment, and they saw from his statement that war 
was inevitable, and they determined to resist the enemy to the death. 
After travelling through the country, addressing the people, and aiding 
the operations as far as lay in his power, Lamar returned to Georgia to 
settle his affairs and replenish his purse; but while so engaged, he re- 
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ceived a letter from the unfortunate Fannin, urging his return, and stating 
that the enemy had arrived, and was devastating the country. Fired 
with zeal for the cause, he hastened his departure, but some delay was 
unavoidable, and he at last arrived at Velasco, there first to learn that 
the Alamo had fallen, and that Fannin and his companions had been 
murdered. Many of them had been Lamar’s friends and neighbors, 
and with a sad heart, and earnest longing for vengeance, he set out on 
foot for the army, having found it impossible to procure a horse at 
Velasco, from which place the inhabitants were flying away in terror. 

After walking thirty miles, he succeeded in purchasing a horse of 
some Indians, and hastening on, soon joined the army which was lying 
at Groces, on the Brazos. Here discontent was loud in its utterances 
against General Houston, because he still continued retreating; and 
many of the leaders threatened to leave unless they were led on to action. 
Alarmed by the excitement about him, the commander-in-chief with the 
army moved forward the next day to San Jacinto, where the Mexicans 
were met, and after some slight skirmishing, the two armies encamped 
in the open prairies some three-quarters of a mile apart; and the night 
was spent by the Texians in watchfulness, and hope that the morning 
sun would see them hand to hand with the foe. The nrorning passed, 
however, and still Houston delayed the action, until impatience again 

E -ew loud ; and at last Colonel Sherman, with the cavalry, (which 
amar had joined as a private, after purchasing the most powerful horse 
in the camp,) were ordered out to alarm the enemy, attack them if he 
saw fit, and the support of the infantry was promised if necessary. 
The Texians moved on, burning with desire to avenge their murdered 
friends at the Alamo and Goliad. As the Mexicans saw them advancing, 
their own cavalry moved in advance of the line to meet them, and a 
regiment of infantry filed off on their flank to cover the retreat if neces¬ 
sary. As soon as the Texians came within range of fire, they moved 
forward with a gallop, and a sharp but short conflict ensued; for the 
Mexicans were armed with spears which kept their opponents at a dis¬ 
advantage, and the Texians, not receiving the support from their own 
army which had been promised, retreated some fifty yards; but a rally¬ 
ing cry was raised, and the party again returned to the charge, with 
Lamar at its head. This time the attack was more fierce but soon over, 
and both parties began retreating, save Lamar, who with the ‘ spirit of 
the battle’ upon him still kept up with the retreating Mexicans, hewing 
his w*ay among them hand to hand with each opponent, as if blind or in- 
dififerent to his danger. Turning an instant, he saw Colonel Rusk at 
some distance, surrounded by, and keeping at bay, four or five Mexicans. 
Plunging his spurs into his maddened horse’s sides, he dashed on to the 
rescue, and hewed down the first of the Mexicans, striking his knee 
however with the full force of his speed against the saddle of his adver¬ 
sary, as he sent him to eternity. The blow upon Lamar’s knee gave 
him intolerable pain; he felt as if he had received a mortal wound: 
all things swam around him, and for the moment he lost all conscious¬ 
ness. ^covering again, he found he was alone ; the three remaining 
Mexicans had fled toward their party, and Colonel Rusk toward his. 
Now came an act of reckless daring seldom equalled. On Lamar’s 
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right was the regiment of Mexican infantry, and a direct line to his own 
army would bring him within one hundred and fifty yards of them; on 
his left was a clump of trees, round which his retreating party had 
passed in safety. Should he follow them on a run, and without danger, 
or go by the direct line ? He chose the latter, and turning toward the 
camp, in sight of the two armies, he walked his horse the entire distance 
while the Mexican regiment were firing at him along their line as he passed. 
He heard the balls whistle about his head, but reached the camp unhurt, 
and by acclamation was selected to command the cavalry for the next 
day’s engagement. Morning again broke upon an eager, anxious and 
busy mass of beings ; and soon after mid-day came off the famous bat¬ 
tle or rather rout of San Jacinto. Lamar not only commanded but led 
his band, rushed into the thickest of the fight, hewing to pieces the 
wretches who opposed his career, and by his efforts in the work of death, 
rendered his sword-arm useless for several days after. The events of 
that day of slaughter are too well known to repeat the details here. Over 
six hundred were left deafi on the field, and some forty Texians killed or 
wounded. 

Soon after the battle, Lamar was called into the cabinet as Secretary 
of War, the important question before which was, ‘ Shall we shoot Santa 
Anna, or treat with him V Lamar was for the former, and wrote a pow. 
erful paper setting forth his views; but other councils prevailed, and 
the tyrant was let loose again upon his career of blood. Soon after, 
Lamar was appointed General of the Army, and the following year, 
at the urgent solicitation of his friends, became a candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, and was duly elected under General Houston. After pre¬ 
siding over the Senate at Columbus for some time, he obtained leave 
of a^ence, and returned to Georgia to settle his affairs, where he re¬ 
mained some months, and again came back to his loved and adopted 
country. His term of office now drawing to a close, and after urgent 
solicitation on the part of his friends, for he wished to retire to private 
life, he was induced to become a candidate for the Presidency. The 
other party, as soon as they knew who was to be their opponent, with¬ 
drew their candidate, and Lamar was elected without opposition to the 
highest office in the gift of the people, in whose army a few years before 
he had been a private soldier. 

Lamar found the government affairs of Texas in a rather chaotic 
state, each man doing literally that which seemed good unto him, for his 
predecessor had left things in about the same state in which he Ibund 
them; having had no moral courage, and caring more to reward parti¬ 
sans, and indulge in sensual excesses, than bring order out of the unruly 
elements about him. He owed his elevation to personal popularity; 
the higher qualities of head and heart were wanting. 

As quickly as possible Lamar had the diplomatic corps organized, 
and under his administration the Supreme Court held its first sittings : 
he soon established those checks and balances in the various depart¬ 
ments and offices, without which government soon becomes an anarchy. 
With regard to the Indians, Houston’s policy had been to leave the 
frontiers unprotected, with a view of concentrating the settlements ; and 
many a scene of cruelty and blood was the consequence. The protec- 
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ticm of the frontier and remoTal of these Indians was one of the first 
objects which Lamar endeavored to obtain. With the determination to 
do so peaceably if he could, bloodily if he must, he made overtures to 
the principal tribes for their removal beyond the Red River, proposing 
to pay for their improvements and for the property which they could not 
take away. They readily consented, but required some months delay to 
prepare, which was granted ; but soon afler a courier was captured with 
documents which proved that the Indians were in league with Mexico, 
and preparing for war. They were then told that they must go, and at 
once; but Lamar was still willing to pay them, although they had placed 
themselves out of the pale of mercy; but the Cherokees threw off the 
mask, and showed a front of rifles and tomahawks, instead of negotiation 
and parchment. The Texians, however, had also been on the alert: 
two battles were fought, and the red men scourged and driven from the 
country. The most ferocious being driven away, the other tribes were 
removed by treaty without difficulty, and their improvements paid for at 
a valuation in specie; Lamar being determined to do them justice, while 
securing the safety of his own countrymen. The Indians are now in 
the place assigned them, and in peace and prosperity instead of continual 
turmoil with the whites, aggravated by their conflicting interests. The 
friendly Indians were paid for their services as warriors or spies, and 
had their share of the spoils taken in battle. General Lamar also made 
strenuous exertions with regard to education, but succeeded in getting 
from CJongress only scanty appropriations for that purpose. 

The Navy was also built up and sustained during his administration ; 
and among other important results was the protection of Galveston, the 
key of the country, where the Mexicans had meditated a descent; but 
they were soon put upon the defensive by the spirit and courage of 
Commodore Moore. And during the same period, the independence of 
Texas was acknowledged by Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol¬ 
land. The expedition to Santa F6, so little understood, was made under 
Lamar’s direct supervision. He had always been impressed with the 
importance of extending their jurisdiction to that place, which was 
with in the limits of Texas by the treaty of independence framed with 
Santa Anna; and a regiment of regular soldiers was formed at the 
beginning of his administration, for the purpose of pursuing theCaman- 
ches to Santa F6, and then taking possession of it; but the soldiers 
were employed in driving out the Cherokees, and afterward disbanded 
by Congress. Still Lamar saw the importance of diverting the immense 
trade of Santa F6 through its natural channel, Texas, and that it would 
enable the country to support its government and pay off its debt He 
therefore held to his original purpose, and despatched a regiment of vol¬ 
unteers under the command of a gentleman of talent and unflinching 
courage. General Hugh McLeod; but for causes beyond his control, 
the expedition failed, leaving him entirely without merited censure or 
reproach. 

But perhaps the best feature of Lamar’s administration was the ap¬ 
pointments he made to office. No wire-pullers and hungry applicants 
were the chosen ones; but with his clear eye, and ready perception of 
character, the able men, men of integrity, those who bad the eye to see 
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and will to do, were selected, and in most cases without their seeking, 
often without their knowledge. But we must leave him with this hur¬ 
ried sketch. His term of office closed ; and he has since, in his Texian 
home or in travelling, quietly watched the progress of events on which, 
if in his proper sphere, he should be placing the impress of his mind: 
but with the quiet of private life came back some of his old indolence, 
some of his old sadness; and his friends have been unable again to 
draw him from his seclusion. 

' General Lamar is now in his forty-sixth year; but the many sorrows 
which the higher powers have seen good to inflict upon him, have left 
their impress, and he appears to be some years older. He is of the 
middle size, with a frame which indicates great muscular power; has 
blueish, indolent-looking eyes when unexcited ; is modest and retiring 
in his manners and address, and what a petit maitre might call some¬ 
what ‘unpresentable but it arises from a carelessness of the niceties 
in the matter of dress, rather than from any want of dignity or graceful 
bearing; and his quiet is like the calm sea with its unfathomable 
depths, ready, when opposed in its course, or the winds are abroad, to 
rise in its might, and rage all-pow^erful, until its errand is accomplished, 
then fall back again into its old smiling calm, when the fairy pleasure- 
boat can ride on its bosom in safety. As a friend he is unchangeable; 
he avoids or is careless about the bustle and crowd of social life, and 
contact with strangers: he seeks for that little circle which will form 
itself round every one who has a heart and soul of large capacity. 
Among those whom he loves, and who love him, he participates unre¬ 
strainedly in the joys of social intercourse. Eloquent in debate, he yet 
has little of the finish of scliolar-like oratory ; but never speaking unless 
his own feelings are deeply interested in the cause, his bursts of elo¬ 
quence seldom fail to carry his hearers w'ith him ; ‘ for as face answers 
to face, so does the heart of man to man.* This holds as good now as 
when it was penned centuries ago. Lavish in expenditure, he seems to 
have little idea of the value of money, except as a means whereby to 
work out the end immediately before him, to reward those who assist 
him in so doing; and to answer the calls of friendship. 

The strong feature of Lamar’s character however is his indomitable 
dare-devil courage, and that ready ability to do, on the spur of the mo¬ 
ment, when the danger becomes more imminent, that which it would 
have required the safety and reflection of the closet for most others to 
have perceived as the best course. When thoroughly excited, he ap¬ 
pears to have no feeling or thought that there is such a thing as death; 
but in singleness of purpose, be it for right, justice, or revenge, dashes 
on to the end in view, though the valley of the shadow of death be the 
course thereto; and it is one of the faults of his character, that in minor 
causes of dispute, he displays unnecessary fierceness and harshness, 
being unable to forgive or tolerate those whom he believes to be acting 
with selfishness, duplicity, or injustice. 

His intellectual character is more reflective than perceptive, and his 
mind instinctively as it were tears the covering from things, and looks 
down, down at the things themselves, in their native beauty or deformi¬ 
ty ; beginning at the point, by one grasp of strong common sense, where 
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others after arrive by long and laborious processes of thought. Would 
that we had space to examine his character more in detail, but we 
must close. Much of the old Roman we find in him; much of the 
great man ; may we soon see him in his proper sphere, the high places 
among his people; a pole-star to the lovers of right, and a terror to 
evil-doers! pc. 


r A N V . 


THEouan the broad rolling prairie I *11 merrily ride, 
Though father may frown, and though mother may chide. 
To the green leafy island, the largest of three. 

That sleep in the midst of that silent green sen; 

For there my dear Fanny, my gentle young Fanny, 

My own darling Fanny, is waiting for me. 

It. 

Ho, Selim! push on! the green isle’s still afar. 

And morning’s pale light dims the morning’s large star; 
Before the sun rises she ’ll watch there for me. 

Her eyes like twrin planets that gaze on the sea; 

My young black-^ed Fanny, my winsome, sweet FANKr, 
My own darling Fanny, that waiteth for me. 


ni. 

Come, sluggard ! I *d have thee go faster than this! 
There are ripe, rosy lips that 1 *m dying to kiss; 

And a dear litUe breast that will bound with delight. 
When the star on thy forehead first glitters in sight; 
My glad little Fanny, my arch, merry Fanny, 

My graceful, fair Fanny, no star is so bright. 


tT. 

Then her soft snowy arms round me fondly will twine, 
And her warm dewy lips will be pressed close to mine, 
And her full, rosy bo^ora with rapture will beat. 

When again, and no more to be parted, we meet: 

My young, lovely Fanny, my own darling Fanny, 

My dear modest Fanny, no flower is so sweet! 


So father may grumble, and mother may cry. 

And sister may scold — 1 know very well why i 
*T is that beauty and virtue are all Fanny’s store, 
That while we are rich, she alas! is quite poor: 
My lovely young Fanny, my faithful, true Fanny, 
My own darling Fanny, I ’ll love you the more. 


Ho, Selim! fleet Selim! bound fast o'er the plain! 

The morning advances, the stars swiftly wane ; 

I see in the distance the green leafy isle, 

Between us and it stretches many a mile ; 

Where my lovely young Fanny, my own darling Fanny, 

Shall welcome us both, with a tear and a smile. 

Rotk^ ^kmnns. Alsbkt Pias. 
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A PIONEER SKETCH. 


CRAWM PB.OU HATOaS. 


Your contributors, Mr. Editor, describe with entertaining particu¬ 
larity the characteristics of persons and places east of the Alleghany 
mountains, but less frequently adventure this side of them. If I am 
not mistaken in my observations, the west abounds with persons and in¬ 
cidents capable of affording unto ears and eyes polite excellent food for 
amusement and reflection. Our western sky, although much bedim¬ 
med with the pervading smoke of fallow-fires, is nevertheless at times 
singularly transparent, serene, and beautiful. Whether illumined by 
the rays of effulgent morning, or resplendent with the far-beaming glo¬ 
ries of the setting sun, or rejoicing in the soft, silver light of a high- 
riding moon and stars, it draws the soul toward it lovingly, as the yearn¬ 
ing heart of a child is drawn to its mother. Our rivers, sluggish as 
they often are, and wanting the vivacity of mountain streams that leap 
and dance continually from the hiII-tops to the ocean, sweep onward 
with a more majestic power, and are crowned with many a hoar and 
grand old forest. You that love to trace the lineaments of Antiquity, 
which of her features discovered in the ruins of Babylon or Palmyra 
beam with the life of so many ages as those primeval works of God ! 
PetrsB, and Jerusalem, and Balbec, have beheld her presence, and still 
bear witness of her handiwork ; but these old forests were the haunts of 
her infancy, the sylvan bowers, the trysting-places of her palmy days. 

Many of our houses and fields wear a rougher and less finished aspect 
than those in an older country; yet shall you see, and that not unfre¬ 
quently, spots more blessed than the rest, where neatness and comfort 
greet you with their smiling symbols. Our population, like the face of 
the country it inhabits, is robust and blooming ; full of hardihood and 
adventure; the pioneer traits gradually receding and fading, but still 
forming the ground-work of the picture, on which are beheld choice 
flowers of gentleness and virtue and true manhood. It is nowhere so 
rough and forbidding but that when approached with the tale of weak¬ 
ness and sorrow, like the rock smitten of the prophet’s rod it will send 
forth gushing and generous streams of sympathy and protection. Not yet 
arrived at the stage of progress and leisure most favorable for the culti¬ 
vation of letters, Genius exhibits herself flaming every way, like the 
sword of the cherubim round about the gates of Eden, and with her 
streaming oriflammes, lights and cheers on the masses in their wonder¬ 
ful march of improvement. Western towns do not in general present 
the same bright and rural appearances observed in New-England and 
some other of the Atlantic States. They are less extended and more 
compactly built, and frequently dingy with coal smoke. The cultiva¬ 
tion of plants and flowers, which is by no means neglected, is often car¬ 
ried on in choice retreats and secluded plats of ground; so that while 
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the show of yards and gardens is less conspicuous, it does not argue an 
absence of innocent and delicate tastes. Within those rows of dingy 
buildings dwell the matrons and daughters of the glowing West, instinct 
with earnest and tender affections. As one star differeth from another 
star in glory, and as one flower differeth from another in delicacy and 
beauty, these daughters and matrons differ from each other in degrees 
of womanly perfection. Were I compelled to mention one thing, in 
some measure characteristic of them all, it would be the possession of 
the shadow of a shade of the dashing impulses of their husbands and 
brothers. There is a laughing ‘ divinity that shapes their ends, rough 
hew them how you will.’ Here and there may be seen competence and 
venerable age in retirement. But whether it is that Time, like a native 
of the forest, has learned to cover up the marks of his journey, or that 
growing old is not encouraged by public sentiment; or that the young 
only seek their destinies here, and age and sorrow find a more conge¬ 
nial soil ; it is remarkable to observation that youth and vigor are the 
predominating style of the western people. 

I take this occasion to correct what I fear is an erroneous impression 
in regard to our climate. If it be supposed by any that we are seldom 
visited by rains, or seldom enjoy that highest perfection of all weather 
called ‘ sloppy or that our highways are monotonous and dry, I can 
assure them, from the depths of an eimerience long enough to justify the 
statement, that neither is the fact. The mistake must have arisen from 
observations made only in summer and autumn. During the winter 
and spring months, all kinds of weather, not furnished at other seasons, 
are supplied in plentiful abundance. Hail-stones in this fertile country 
grow to a very creditable size; and although civilization here has had 
but the growth of half a century, chain-lightning, both plain and orna¬ 
mental, is done with a neatness and despatch seldom surpassed, even in 
Europe. 

At convenient intervals of time, not very remote from each other, our 
city is visited by a group of figures, now become familiar to us all, but 
whose history is among the forgotten legends of the early settlements. 
The foremost of the group is an animal of the horse species, bearing a 
configuration that usually ranks one degree lower than that noble ani¬ 
mal. He is a quadruped whose kind figured more conspicuously in an¬ 
cient history, both sacred and profane, than it does at present, and whose 
name and nature seem of late in great danger of depreciation and loss, 
by being confounded with some descriptions of the human family. It is 
with some a matter of concern and doubt whether they will not soon be 
forgotten ever to have belonged to four-legged creatures. The size and 
altitude of his ears belong to the fancy-superlative order, and preclude 
all discussion as to the nomenclature of his class. The purpose for 
which his peculiarities were devised were doubtless wise, but must re¬ 
main inscrutable. Were they of human contrivance, it would in 
modern times, and with modern associations, be hard to resist the im¬ 
pression that they originated in some sly humor or lurking sense of 
drollery. If allowed the license of ancient mythology, and at liberty to 
imagine, without irreverence, that the Great First Cause, embracing 
within itself all faculties and causes in harmonious and sublime per- 
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fection, could have existed even but for a moment in a state correspond¬ 
ing to what we mean by sleep ; when all the faculties save one are at 
rest, and that one is left to act in full vigor, unbalanced and uncorrected 
by the rest; we might arrive at an explanation of the phenomenon, by 
supposing that the peculiar faculty, which afterward entered Hogarth, 
and through his instrunr>entality amused the world, did seize its oppor¬ 
tunity to work out the prodigy in question. Second only to his ears, 
the pride and ornament of his forward extremity, are two shining watch¬ 
ful eyes. Their glance is slow, cautious, and reflective, with an ex¬ 
pression of self-reliance, somewhat subdued by a consciousness that he 
is not appreciated, but signifying nevertheless entire pertinacity of pur¬ 
pose. His body is covered with a rough coat of hair, having the dull 
hue of age, like grass which has been exposed to wintry storms. Pen¬ 
dent from the latter part of the vertebral column hangs the most active 
and significant member of the entire beast. It is covered with hair re¬ 
sembling that which adorns the other parts of the animal, with the tri¬ 
fling difference of being a little longer. The office of this member ap¬ 
pears to be manifold. In hot weather it is used as a sort of ‘ home 
squadron,’ to cruise along the coasts and protect the main body or con- 
tinent from piratical insects and other hostile interlopers. During pe¬ 
riods of recreation and rest it performs numerous fantastic evolutions, 
expressive of hilarity, and other sentiments suitable to the occasion. 
But on great emergencies it retreats into port, and lies significantly 
along the haunches, partly as a harbor-defence, and partly, it is presu¬ 
med, by way of concentration of forces. The usual appearance of the 
beast is taciturn and thoughtful, with a slight touch of conscious mar¬ 
tyrdom and melancholy. Yet when moved to ‘ wreak his thoughts upon 
expression,’ his voice resounds 

-‘ with like timoroHs accents and dire yeti, 

Aa when, by night and negligence, the fire 

la apied in populoua citiea.’ 

Gifted with singular power in making himself heard, there is yet a 
want of exactness in articulation, of euphony in the general modulation 
of his voice, and of taste in the emphasis. An asthma carried on by 
powerful machinery would give some faint idea of his oratory. With¬ 
out committing myself too strongly on the subject, I am under the im¬ 
pression that his general • delivery’ would be improved by taking lessons 
with some skilful professor of elocution. At least, such I have known 
to be the result with several individuals who possessed natural endow¬ 
ments fully equal to his. Taken as a whole, the expression of charac¬ 
ter, in a moral point of view, is somewhat doubtful. If it be true, as 
maintained by some learned and ingenious divines, whose opinions in 
spiritual matters deserve entire reverence, that every natural object is 
so formed as to illustrate and impress some great moral idea, it would 
seem to be worthy of profound conjecture, in what particular chapter 
of natural theology the subject of this sketch should be placed. The 
writer is, alas! but too little acquainted with metaphysical science to 
do more than bring his doubt in humiliation of spirit, and lay it down 
at the door of the great temple of truth, and there leave it for some 
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favored janitor, to be borne inward toward the consecrated shrine, be¬ 
fore whose presence, as by the celestial touch of Ithuriers spear, all 
darkness and error are transformed into light. The second figure of 
the group has no peculiarities worthy of particular notice. It is a small 
cart, showing marks of age and exposure, wrought with unpolished 
hands from the entrails of the forest, made fast by a harness and thills 
to the animal. 

The last figure to be described, and the guiding spirit of the group, 
is a human female, with a complexion of no positive hue. White it 
certainly is not; nor yet black, nor copper-colored, but still such as 
could not have been formed if either of these had been absent. It may 
be called a sort of amalgam of them all; a compromise between mid¬ 
night and high noon, with a neutralizing quantity of eclipse. Her per¬ 
son is of medium height, and round compact proportions, such as might 
have been accompanied with activity, and now indicate considerable 
hardihood and power of endurance. Her hair has been black, but time 
and exposure have changed it, and her whole appearance, although as 
far as need be from youthful, bespeaks perpetuity rather than age. 
Guiding with ropes the beast above described, she rides on a seat fixed 
firmly in the centre of the cart, so that it can neither move nor yield ; 
most commonly carrying a pipe in her mouth, well supplied with the 
weed, and a whip or goad in one hand. The whole group is a unit; no 
one of them is ever seen without all the rest. They make their appear¬ 
ance unheralded, from some unknown abode, and having accomplished 
their mission, depart unmolested. The oldest inhabitants speak of them 
as associated with their earliest recollections of the place, but none 
know whence they came or whither they go. No one has heard or 
known aught of evil to treasure up against them; and in proportion as 
they have become objects of curious notoriety, the good-will and amia¬ 
ble regard of the public attend them. Notwithstanding their apparently 
defenceless condition, no rude salutation or boisterous mirth ever greets 
them. Subjects less calculated to provoke merriment and intrusion 
would scarcely pass unimproved by wicked boys and street vagrants. 
But upon these, old father Time has laid his benediction, and without 
becoming venerable, they have won the immunity apd wear the honors 
of age. The more superstitious of our citizens regard them with mis¬ 
doubting eyes, and trace resemblances between them and the descrip- 
tion» contained in certain symbolic passages of Holy Scripture. Others 
havfe observed a connection between the times and manner of their 
coming and important epochs, such as marriages, birth and loss of chil¬ 
dren, memorable storms, and the like, and have deduced therefrom signs 
and proverbs. The most notable nurse of the city has discovered it to 
be an infallible sign, that if this group of figures makes its appearance 
during the first half of the month of February, a large majority of chil¬ 
dren bom the ensuing year will be boys ; but if they come in the latter 
half of the same month, the children will be girls; and that so often as 
they appear on Christmas day, duplicates are always forthcoming in un¬ 
usual abundance. A victualler believes that their appearance on cer¬ 
tain days is followed by a scarcity of hams, and a difficult season for 
the curing of meats. A spinster is reported to have reposed her hopes 
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upon the expectation that they will not many years hence arrive on the 
twenty-ninth day of February, a coincidence that is supposed never yet 
to have occurred, and that her marriage to a florid gentleman with whis¬ 
kers will speedily follow. 

A forlorn but sweet little girl, the only child of a young married 
couple in bumble circumstances, both of whom died and left her, carries 
on with the old dame, whenever she arrives among us, a commerce of 
flowers and nuts. The little beauty, watchful of her opportunity and 
sure of her reception, throws into the cart one or more flowers, perhaps 
the commonest of the season, but nevertheless plucked with care and 
sanctified with the love of a pure and innocent and childish heart. The 
dame generally responds to this offering by thrusting her brawny hand 
deep into the recesses of her dress, and drawing forth a well-filled palm 
of beech-nuts or other wild fruit, and throwing them on the pavement 
for the child to gather. Meanwhile she does not stop, but drives on in 
silent and good-natured taciturnity, showing no other signs of pleasure, 
save a friendly and peculiar motion given to the pipe in her mouth. 
The child follows with her eyes until she has passed far on, gathers up 
her nuts and hies with them to her pillow, under which she deposits them 
as an offering, in turn, to the great, and to her benign genius of tho 
realm of dreams. The poor child counts upon these occasions with 
great fondness. No little Knickerbocker feels more delight at the visits 
of St. Nicholas of a Christmas eve. He who tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb has in His tender mercy given the little mourner a super¬ 
stition which, somehow or other, connects this commerce with the un¬ 
known woman in the cart, with the assurance that her father and mother, 
who she believes still love and watch over her from their home in the 
skies, will on the night following visit her in her dreams. She says it 
has never failed her. How the appearance of one so far removed in 
her outward lineaments and circumstances from exhibitions of sentiment 
and the common ties of affection should awaken in this little creature 
the seminal thought of such a train, leading in her dreams to a tempo¬ 
rary reunion of the silver chords that have been loosed, is beyond the 
speculations of philosophy. The hearts of little children are the chosen 
repositories for God’s divinest gifts; especially when swelling with earn¬ 
est emotions, do they overflow with instincts and impulses so divinely 
beautiful as to seem inspired. If it be true that ‘their angels do dwell 
forever in the presence of the Father,’ may not their childish freaks of 
devotion to those who seldom attract maturer years be gentle memen¬ 
toes of His everlasting regard, who is no respecter of persons, and whose 
‘ banner over all is love V 

Idle curiosity has on several occasions followed the old woman, al¬ 
though ever at respectful distance, to trace out her dwelling place ; but 
whether aware of their design and reluctant to gratify it, or whether she 
makes her home in a spot far remote, her course on such occasions has 
always been straight onward, until her pursuers wearied of their pur¬ 
pose, and left her to her solitary and mysterious ways. 

Twice only, according to tradition, has this singular group suffered 
perturbation from the passions. Alas! what mortal is secure from the 
piercing shafts of love ! V/hat celestial panoply, what earthly device, 
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can save from his unerring aim ? He scatters the arrows of his quiver, 
riding unseen upon the earliest rays of the morning, and whithersoever 
they go, there is he in their midst. He sends them to the hut and the 
palace, and with the zephyr rustling through the green leaves of the 
forest. He planteth them by the wayside, and streweth them both upon 
the fallow and the barren ground. He spinneth his cunning and invisi¬ 
ble web like gossamer among the dews of evening. It gathers about 
us unheeded, within the halo of the festive lamp ; beneath the mild sweet 
beams of the queen of night and her attendant train, and in deep dark¬ 
ness it abideth, growing brighter and stronger with the dawn. He 
maketh his sport of our security ; he laugheth in fierce glee at our 
fanciful safe-guards. When with his gun and pouch the sportsman 
wanders forth for game, he first tries his skill in arresting the flight 
and bringing to the earth some swift-winged bird of the upper air; 
he then selects the fleetest and coyest animals, and having rendered him¬ 
self complacent by a succession of choice triumphs, he becomes less 
select in his aim, and at last shoots in mere wantonness the coarsest 
beasts of the field or forest. His pouch full of delicate birds for the table, 
he nevertheless pours the deadly charge into raccoons, and buzzards, 
and ground-hogs. Or if perchance he seeks game, and finds it not, he 
vents his chagrin by shooting the bark from some tree more gnarled and 
knotty than the rest. In like manner cruel boys grow weary of the 
gay plumage and sweet songs of their caged birds, and the graceful 
antics of their pet squirrels, and find rare delight in placing coals upon 
the back of a poor awkward mud-turtle. The turtle is common and 
coarse, but to see him with coals on his back, to see him put forth his 
head and claws, and grope about to escape, that is sport indeed ! 

So it was, as the story goes, with Love on one fine morning in May. 
He found himself bordering upon ennui, and resolved to seek recreation 
by a novel experiment upon the animal before described. On approach¬ 
ing the city one balmy morning, he was observed to turn with earnest¬ 
ness from the main street toward a post on the side-walk. Circumstances 
induced the belief that it was an affair of sentiment, and his mistress 
with a will fully equal to his own, reined him in another direction. 
Sincerity and constancy were parts of his moral being; and .so deter¬ 
mined was he, under the impulses of this tender sensation, that he 
momentarily forgot the higher allegiance due his mistress. Finding 
that he could go notone step his own way, he made up his mind to travel 
no other, and stood with his nose drawn inward to the point of wounded 
vanity and resolute self-esteem, looking as if he would desire to say : 

‘I DO perceive here a divided duty: 

To you 1 am bound for life and education; 

My life and education both do teach me 

Ilow to respect you.’ 

But on the other hand was an evident protest against her dictation in 
affairs of the heart. The upshot \vas, that he remained perfectly reso- 
lute and perfectly stationary ; preferring, in the spirit of genuine mar¬ 
tyrdom, rather to suffer a wrong than to do one. No persuasion could 
entice him from his purpose, no force could shake his dauntless and 
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heroic powers of endurance. There he stood, in the midst of a gazing 
throng, while the sun rolled onward toward the meridian: 

‘An hour passed on —the Turk awoke!* 

His mistress observing symptoms of uneasiness, supposed to arise 
naturally enough from an empty stomach, the opportunity was improved, 
and they went on their way rejoicing : , 

' That bright dream was his last.* 

The Other instance referred to, relates to the mistress herself. It is 
said that a number of years ago she found favor in the sight of a hun- 
ter, wlio kept his hut in the vicinity. He beset her on the occasion of 
one of her visits to the city, and assured her that, next to his dog and 
gun, he loved her above ‘all created critters;’ that the first time he 
‘ drawed sight upon her,’ he felt that he must ‘ bring her down,’ or 
reckon upon himself as nothing better than a ‘ miss-fire’ for life. That 
between ‘ plain-spoken folks,’ who had not been corrupted by ‘ larnin,’ 
no circumlocution or delay was needful for ceremony ; that for himself 
he had taken good aim, and always found it better to shoot when he 
was ready, than to wait until his arms trembled. That the nearer * per¬ 
cussion’ the better, provided it was ‘ raal flint, and no artificial fixin’s.' 
In short, that unless she would drive to his cabin that very day, and 
permit herself to be joined to him in the mortal coil of matrimony, his 
affections would be ‘ clean bu’sted up and gone.’ 

Little used to such tender protestations, couched too in terms emi¬ 
nently flowery, felicitous, and enticing, .she revolved the matter for two 
long minutes, and gave him a nod, accompanied by a significant whiff 
of smoke, denoting her intention to be there. The hunter hastened 
home to make preparations for a * leetle the most mountain^ous and di- 
varting’ event of his whole life. She was observed to be more particular 
in her purchases than common on that day ; and as Phcebus descended 
toward the evening horizon, she turned her animal’s head in the direction 
of the hunter’s cabin. Alas! who can portray the thoughts and emotions 
that filled her meditative and peculiar soul, during that portentous 
ride ! The young maiden, long ere the solemnization of the appointed 
nuptials, which by all the sanctities of law, religion and love, are to 
unite her with the chosen of lier heart, pensive yields her mind to thick¬ 
coming fancies, and by anticipation bathes her devoted and trustful soul 
in the deep ocean of hymeneal bliss; little forbodes she of the storms 
w’hich moan over its surface, or the wrecks of human hopes that lie 
buried there. But when the intervening hours, one by one, have spread 
their pinions and flown to that implacable abyss, where not one moment 
can ever be recalled, and the long wished-for time arrives-ah, hap¬ 

less, fond maiden ! there stand her father and her mother dear, in whose 
genial bosoms she has hitherto so warmly nestled ; whose kind protect¬ 
ing care, through every vicissitude of childish joy and sorrow has 
been her shelter and support, and whose disinterested, tender love, by 
an unchangeable decree of God himself, can never falter. Their de¬ 
light and pride is she; their little bud, long watched and warmed and 
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cherished, now blossomed and ready to be plucked from the parent stem 
and borne away from their sight! There stand her sisters and her 
brothers, who have shared her cradle ; whose infant and maturer lives 
have all been cast like her own ; with the same elements of light and 
shade; who have intermingled their thoughts and loves, and grown 
with her like an unbroken roseate wreath, to adorn and crown the de¬ 
cline of paternal age ; all ready to kiss their fond adieus, and awaiting 
the anxious, irretrievable word that shall consign her to the care of 
another, whose home is not their home. Oh ! now, how the lips of that 
parting blossom tremble! how blanched her forehead ! how her eyes 
glisten with thick suffusing tears! Peradventure she may never meet 
these loved and tried ones more ; peradventure he for whom she leaves 
them all behind may not prove true ! How she stands appalled at the 
dreadful certainty that as things have been they cannot be again, forever 
and forever! Yet underneath this load of trembling, you shall see 
rising up, and as it were struggling through it, the aix)unding hope of 
a young pure heart, that builds an infinite trust upon the untried future. 

But not so with the subject of this sketch. Parents and kindred had 
she none. Buoyance and bloom, if ever hers, had fled. Flown forever 
were the days when Love could gild her earth and sky with his celestial 
hues, or fill her atmosphere with his ambrosial presence; when one 
fond footstep could startle the crimson current in her veins, and send it 
mantling to her temples, or drive it thence and concentrate it in an un¬ 
natural pressure upon her bashful, bursting heart. She was a pioneer, 
and had survived her race ! Not the varied sweetness of tree and 
flower; not the landscape stretching far away in unbroken vernal green ; 
nor the mellifluous warbling of birds ; no, not even the merry chirping 
of squirrels, and their nimble sports; nor the mellow radiance of the 
sun, as down the western slope of heaven he rolled his royal car, and 
flung his gorgeous rays athwart the sky ; nor the broken masses of 
cloud that floated above, deep tinged w'ith purple and silver, and gold, 
wafted by mild zephyrs, like aerial ships through the blue expanse, 
charmed her spirit into that deep reverie. But with her and before her 
was the friend that had been the companion of her solitude for many 
weary years. Joyfully had he shared her plenty, and without murmur 
or upbraiding endured with her fastings and privations. Wearily he 
travelled on, now yielding to a gentle pull on this side, now on that. 
What was to be his fate ? In the new destiny that awaited her, was he 
too to find food and rest and shelter? Or, becoming the property of a 
new master, would his faithful services be forgotten, and his familiar 
features sold into bondage ; doomed to draw her little cart no more, but 
to wear out his remaining years in unrespited toil ? He who had borne 
her so many miles over hill and dale, was it just or generous to subject 
him to such an uncertain fate? Approaching the cabin, she scanned 
the country round about it with inquisitive sober eyes, and discovering 
no shelter save the solitary hut before her, she seemed to have taken 
her resolution. And although the hunter advanced with demonstrations 
of joy and welcome, she still looked sober and resolved, firmly respond¬ 
ing to his advances in monosyllables, ‘ No you do n't T and turning the 
head of her beast in the opposite direction, without further explanation 
or parley, she drove rapidly from the spot, to visit it never again. 
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The hunter bore up under his disappointment as many have done 
before and since: he attributed her conduct to motives of which her 
nature was incapable, and reproached her memory with a deliberate 
infidelity of which her heart was as innocent as the new-born lamb 
that sports upon the green. He declared it was ‘ onnatural as civilized 
folks,’ ‘ onhuman as hanginV He has since led a party to Oregon, 
and is reported to have become a famous politician in that country, 
where he is delighted to find that ‘ Nater has things pretty much her 
own way.’ 


ATHIRST FOR LOVE. 


I AM athirst for love T 
And eyes are near, 

Like fountains ciear^ 

Where I might drink my fill: 

But Duly binds me in a stem caress, 

Beals up tliose founts of blessedness, 

And fetters down ray will. 

And liome-born memories. 

And home-loved faces from my heart arise, 

In venerable might, 

Hang, like a veil, before those beaming eyes. 

And hide them from my sight! 

1 am athirst for love ! 

And lips are nigh, 

Whose dewy smile allures the eye ; 

Whose pressure soft unlocks, with curious art. 

The secret wards and labyrinths of the heart. 

Their gently murmuring words to me how dear ! 

I may not hear ! 

Like some lorn pilgrim from a distant land, 

Before the longed-for oracle I stand ; 

At distance gaze in silence there, 

And may no nearer move ; 

And see those lij« yet motionless, nor dare 
Unseal llieir silence with the vvalch-w ord ‘ Love!’ 

My soul is athirst for love T 
Kear me 1 find 
A polished mind. 

Whose dark-orbed w indows, ’neath their rounded brow, 
Now flash with rairih, and now with feeling glow. 
Reveal its strength and symmetry. 

Wit, ehxjnence, and poesy, 

And dearest to a Christian's soul, 

Religion’s wings soft brooding o’er the whole ; 

Vet dare not rove with it along 
Tiie flou'ery fields of song. 

Nor strike the many-voic<!*d strings 
Of higher, boher things ! 

I listen : but I hear no * dying fall :* 

Silent to me are all; 

Silent as tht^ sad harps, that, quite unstrung 
By captive Judah’s vvoes and fears. 

On l>endiiig willows hung; 

While the sweet songs of Zion were unsung, 

And Babel’s streams ran swollen with Israel’s tears. 
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I am athirst for love! 

Yet why, my Soul, tbl«« pensive strain ? 

She (eels not for ihy pain! 

In old Arcadia’s woodland green, 

When * the bright goddess of the silver bow,* 

Attired in sylvan sheen, 

With merry triumph laughed, 

And sped the feathered shaft, 

Reck’d she how the stricken roe 

Dragged through the len^hening glades 
And gloomy ^ades 

Her wounded life along, weary and slow I 
Ah, no! 

I am athirst for love! 

And yet for two long years. 

Trembling with smothered hopes and fears, 

Have sto^ beside a bright inviting stream 
As H* *t were all — a dream! 

Nor ever sunk upon my knee, to dip 
Into the wave my parched lip; 

But, with a spell-bound eye. 

Stood still, and watched that sparkling stream roll by: 

And now I go 

Far from the music of its placid flow; 

And bid that yearning love I dare not teU, 

‘Farewell!’ 

JIfay 27, 1644. John H. Rbitk. 


PHARISEEISM OF THE AGE. 


'Wo onto yoti, Scribes esd Pb&risties — HirooRiTXs!' 


TO THE EDITOR OP THE KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 

Sir : Your correspondent, under the head of ‘ A Few Candid Ob¬ 
servations,’ has opened a subject of deep as well as universal interest, 
and treated it with equal frankness and ability. If crime has increased 
with the dissemination of knowledge, and the progress of free principles, 
as has been alleged by writers desirous of tracing this consequence 
from these causes; and if ‘ignorance is’ not only ‘ bliss,’ as the poet 
says, but innocence and virtue too, it is high time to retrace our steps, 
and get back again as soon as possible to the millennium of the dark 
ages. So also, if the stem fetters of despotic power are indispensably 
necessary to restrain the excesses of human passions, and prevent the 
multiplication of crimes, the sooner we bow our necks to the yoke the 
better. 

Your able and eloquent correspondent refers to an article in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, a periodical rampantly opposed to the progress of 
human freedom, at least among white men, and brutally hostile to the 
people, the institutions, and government of the United States. That 
such a standing libel on our country should be regularly republished 
here, indicates pretty decisively that a large number of the ‘ better sort 
of people’ in the United States are either inimical to the principles of 
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freedom, or very fond of seeing themselves abused. The writer in 
Blackwood, as quoted by your correspondent, affirms, ‘ that there is 
much more crime in England than in France ; that there is more crime 
in Prussia where there is ‘ education’ than in France ; and that in Hin- 
dostan, where there is a permanent armed force,’ (that is a military des¬ 
potism) ‘there is a great diminution of crime.’ I am greatly surprised 
at this, having read a thousand times in a thousand English and American 
books, that France was the most immoral, and England the most moral 
country on earth. Yet if we rely on the authority of the writer in 
Blackwood, there is much less crime in France than in England, though 
the population of the former exceeds that of the latter many millions. 
The subject is one of great moment, and merits a much more profound 
consideration than my leisure or your limits will permit. I shall there¬ 
fore only dwell on some of the leading considerations connected with 
this inquiry. 

And first, I shall venture to assert, that mere legal offences, such as 
are prosecuted and punished in courts of justice, furnish no just standard 
of national morals. There may be fewer murders, thefts, forgeries, 
perjuries, and assaults and batteries, in one country than another; but 
this affords no infallible evidence that there is a decided inferiority of 
morals in that which presents the greater amount of crime and convic¬ 
tion. Abstinence from a particular class of crimes may be coun¬ 
terbalanced by indulgence in others, which though neither subjects for 
prosecution nor punishment, strike much more deeply into the repose and 
happiness of society and of individuals, and are of equal if not supe¬ 
rior moral atrocity. Actions are morally criminal, according to the 
criminality of the motive; the depth of depravity indicated by their 
commission ; and the wounds they inflict on communities, or particular 
persons. Of these, a vast portion can never be reached by human laws, 
and must be left to a higher tribunal. The wounds inflicted on the body, 
and the inroads upon property, are palpable, and easily estimated. They 
are followed by appeals to the laws ; they become subjects for statistics 
of crime; and are bruited from one end of the world to the other, through 
the medium of the newspapers. But to what tribunal, save that of the 
Most High, shall we appeal for punishment of the thousand secret 
crimes perpetrated against the sacred altar of the domestic fireside; 
against those malignant and dastardly thrusts which enter the heart, and 
leave no wound, except that which none can see or feel, but the wretched 
victim ; against those secret outrages on the innocent, the unoffending 
and the defenceless, who have nothing to do but bear their wrongs in 
silence, because they are too proud to complain, and if they did, com- 
plaint would be useless. This class of offences, in my opinion, strikes 
much more deeply into the repose and happiness of society, and inflicts 
far more wide and hopeless desolation, than those crimes which come 
within the sphere of human laws; and it is therefore I have laid it down 
as my first proposition, that the number and extent of these latter is no 
just standard of national virtue or vice. 

We can therefore gather nothing decisive on this point, except that 
the number of criminal convictions are greater in one country than in 
another. Now a moment’s consideration will convince us that these 
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convictions depend on a variety of collateral circumstances, among 
which are the facilities for escaping, after the commission of a crime ; 
the severity of the criminal laws; and the rigid or relaxed maxims of 
justice w'hich prevail in their administration. 1 think it cannot be denied 
that the chances in favor of the escape of criminals are greatly de¬ 
creased, and those for their apprehension greatly increased, of late, in 
the United States and England especially, by the swiftness with which 
information is conveyed from one quarter to another, and the wide dis¬ 
semination given it by the vast multiplication of newspapers. Within 
the memory of living men the knowledge of crimes was confined to the 
immediate vicinity where they were committed, and if the perpetrator 
escaped from that, he was comparatively safe. But now, every crime 
becomes public and notorious; it is forthwith heralded by the Village 
newspaper, which exchanges with others in various distant regions; it 
is caught by the industrious collectors of news, one from another, and 
by rail-roads and steamers conveyed in the shortest possible time almost 
from pole to pole. 

It may perhaps be urged that rail-roads and steamers furnish equal 
facilities for escape and for capture to the fugitive from justice. But it 
is not so. He must stop-somewhere at last; but newspapers travel night 
and day ; they either go by the same conveyance in which he is fleeing, 
or overtake him if he halts ; and thus it almost invariably happens that 
the criminal, wherever he flees, is either accompanied or preceded by an 
account of his crime, in all its mhiute circumstances, and probably a 
particular description of his person and dress. It is obvious that such 
a state of things must greatly tend to the apprehension, and consequently 
conviction, of criminals ; and accordingly we find that, in this country 
at least, very few escape. The increase of criminal convictions there¬ 
fore does not necessarily involve an increase of crime. In this case the 
effect is nothing without the cause. Here facts prove nothing and 
figures lie. There may be few'er convictions and more crime in one 
country, as well as more convictions and less crime in another. There 
are other causes than that I have referred to, which bear on this propo¬ 
sition, but it would require too much of my lime, and occupy too much 
of your space, to enumerate them. 

This multiplication of newspapers; the increased facility with which 
they are distributed ; and the avidity with which they are read by all 
classes, has also had the effect, if I am not mistaken, of predisposing the 
world to believe itself worse than it really is. These papers scarcely 
ever fail to chronicle every crime, while the good deeds of men seldom 
find a vent at the mouth of the trumpet of Fame, unless they build 
churches, endow colleges, or contribute largely to charitable institutions. 
Real Goodness is a quiet, retired sort of person, who seldom intrudes 
upon the public, and if his deeds are ever recorded, it is most generally 
on the sand. Crimes therefore, being almost exclusively copied into 
nearly every newspaper, as a matter of course, are thus, as it were, 
multiplied an hundred or a thousand fold by repetition. Every body 
sees them; and many, very many, forget that they have ever seen 
them before. We lake every repetition for a new crime ; and finally 
adopt the sad conviction, that mankind are gradually growing worse. 
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while by universal cjonsent they are every day becoming more wise. 
But although I have doubts as to the gradual increase of crime, and 
challenge any of the enemies of liberty to prove, either by facts, or by de¬ 
ductions drawn from any philosophical principles, that the progress of 
education and the dissemination of freedom have in any way contribu- 
ted to produce that effect, yet I perfectly agree with your able cor- 
respondent, in ascribing much of the crimes that are committed, to the 
malignant influence of that Pharisaical spirit which is making such rapid 
strides, most especially in the United Stales. In my opinion you cannot 
inflict a deeper wound on the cause of morality and religion than to 
make them incompatible with the innocent amusements and enjoyments 
of life. It is thus you may make hypocrites, or Pharisees, for they 
are synonymous,* but neither Christians nor moral men. 

The religion now perpetually presented to our contemplation is not 
the religion of the Saviour of mankind, but of the Jews who crucified 
him, of the Pharisees whom he denounced, more often and more severely 
by far than the poor publicans and sinners. It consists principally 
in long prayers and long faces. It is little else than sectarian¬ 
ism. Instead of taking the wide sphere of universal charity, that is, 
charity for the conflicting opinions of others, for their errors, if you 
please, it has been narrowed down by the most uncompromising bigotry, 
so that in a country where universal toleration is established by law, 
there is in fact no toleration. It is almost impossible at this time to take 
up a religious book, or more especially a religious periodical, without 
finding, instead of the spirit of piety, the demon of sectarianism flap- 
ping his wings, and disseminating discord all around. Instead of a re¬ 
ligion of love, we have a religion of prejudice and hatred ; and in the 
place of charily for opinions that have been cherished for a thousand 
years by countless millions, we have nothing but bitterness, malignity 
and scorn. Instead of pity and sympathy for errors, if such they be, we 
behold nothing but a stern inflexible hostility, venting itself in reproaches 
and denunciation. It is not that we differ so much about principles, as 
outward ceremonies or metaphysical distinctions, which if any man can 
comprehend he cannot explain. The spirit of religion seems gradually 
evaporating in the fumes of a strange, transcendental, inexplicable, in¬ 
comprehensible abstraction, equally independent of the spirit of the 
Christian religion and the dictates of Christian morality. Religion and 
morals are divorced; and instead of good works, we have long prayers 
and long sermons, in which the exercise of all the social duties of man 
is furiously denounced as * filthy rags.’ 

The Christian Religion is a great moral creed. The second of those 
two great commands in which the Saviour of mankind condensed all the 
law and the prophets, is, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself 
meaning, without doubt, that we should accord to all those with whom 
we sustain any social relations whatever, all those acts of justice, or of 
kindness and courtesy, we would in like circumstances wish them to 
accord to us. Now what is this but an injunction to the practice of 
good works ? What boots it to love our neighbor, unless we demon- 


* * Wo unto you, Scribei and Pbariieet •A’lfpoeritM ! for ye coropeu lea and land to make pro* 
■elytes,’ etc. 
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strate it by deeds whenever occasion requires ? What sort of reform- 
ers then are those who denounce all acts of justice, kindness, forgive¬ 
ness and charily as ‘ filthy rags V Nay, I have on more than one oc¬ 
casion heard these preachers of practical religion solemnly assure their 
hearers that the virtues and good deeds of an unregenerate man are an 
insult to his Maker. Thus We are likely to haVe a religion consisting 
entirely of abstract principles of faith, and divested of all its rich rega*^ 
lia of Christian virtues; all its justice; all its benevolence; all its 
charity; all its morality. These are set adrift, denounced, proscribed, to 
give place to piety without substance, and bigotry without religion. 

Religion is but another name for love. It is neither compounded of 
fear, hatred, pride, presumption or persecution. It is all love. ‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heartand ‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets/ There is nothing of fear j nothing of sectarian¬ 
ism ; nothing of bishops or presbyters; nothing of the real presence, or 
any of those outward forms and ceremonies, those metaphysical subtle¬ 
ties, which have no more to do with the fundamental principles of the 
Christian religion, than the color of a man’s coat has with his opinions. 
All these are omitted by the Author of Christianity when condensing 
in two great comprehensive precepts the whole duty of man to God and 
his fellow-creatures; the entire sum and substance of that sublime sys¬ 
tem of morals which it was one great object of his divine mission to 
propound and to inculcate. 

And how shall we best fulfil those two great commands on which 
* hang all the law and the prophets ?’ Is it by exclusively inculcating 
the religion of terror instead of love ? Is it by haling our neighbor be¬ 
cause he don’t belong to our church ? Is it by a cold, supercilious con¬ 
tempt or open denunciation of millions of our fellow-creatures because 
they go to a church with or without a steeple, as the case may be ? Or 
because one church is governed by a presbytery, another by a bishop, 
and another by a pope 1 Or is it by saying long prayers, and putting 
bn long faces in public, like the Pharisees of ancient and modem times ? 
Is it by gloating with an appearance of savage exultation over the fallen 
and miserable state of man, and, as it were, triumphantly consigning 
ninety-nine hundredths of the human race to the fire that is never 
quenched, and never consumes ? Is it by frightening the man, as we do 
the child, into being good, not from the dictates of his reason, or the im¬ 
pulses of his heart, but from abject fear ? Is it, in short, by stripping 
him of every high and noble motive for fulfilling his duties either to his 
Maker or his fellow creatures ? How is it possible, let me ask, to fulfil 
the first and greatest command of the Saviour, when we behold the Di¬ 
vinity presented to our contemplation, not as dispensing blessings, but 
inflicting the most terrible chastisements; not as a beneficent parent, 
loving while he chastises his erring child, who was created in, and still 
bears His likeness, and on whose transgressions He looks rather in sor- 
row than in anger; but as a malignant Pagan deity, the offspring of 
guilt and fear; a Jupiter Tonans, armed with thunder-bolts, flashing the 
livid lightnings from his eyes, and hurling destruction far and wide, on 
the wretched victims who are commanded to love him with all their 
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hearts? A reverend bard has thus exhibited the Author of all Grood, 
as represented by the preachers of the religion of fear : 

* Daawn by their pencil, the Creatoa stand*, 

His beams of mercy thrown aside, 

With thunder arming his uplifted hands, 

And burling vengeance wide: 

Hope, at the sieht aghast, yet lingering flies, 

And dash’d on Terror’s rocks. Faith’s last dependence lies.’* 

The code of Christianity is essentially a moral code. The Saviour 
did not come into the world to propound a new faith. He proclaimed no 
new divinity, nor did he abrogate the ten commandments. One part of 
his divine mission was to reform that moral code wliich had been either 
vitiated by those abuses to which all good things are liable, or had be¬ 
come inapplicable to the social condition of man through those changes 
which a long lapse of ages had produced. He did not command that 
we should turn our backs on our neighbor because he belonged to a dif¬ 
ferent church, but that we should love him as ourselves; he did not 
command us to burn convents and churches, nor to persecute, hunt and 
destroy those who believed in the same God and the same Saviour; 
nor to exterminate whole tribes and nations because they believed oth¬ 
erwise. Such practices have been foisted into our religious code by the 
passions of proud, ambitious, and revengeful man. They never de¬ 
scended from Heaven; they are the deleterious product of the polluted 
earth. 

I maintain then that this Pharisaical warfare against the precepts of the 
Saviour, and the dictates of charity and benevolence, is an unholy war; 
a war against religion, which is not less an innate principle of the hu¬ 
man heart than an emanation from Heaven. There can be no religion 
without charity ; charity for human error as well as human suffering; 
there can be no religion without morals. A religion prostituted to the 
purposes of sowing dissensions among neighbors and friends; engender¬ 
ing and fostering bitter antipathies toward millions of our race; and 
lighting fires in the human breast which carry desolation in their train, 
cannot be the religion of our Saviour, for that is all love. 

This divorce of religion and morals; this Pharisaical heresy, is in 
my opinion the great tap-root of that spreading tree of vice and immo¬ 
rality which seems gradually extending its gloomy shadows wherever 
this false religion prevails. Warring against morality, which it stigma¬ 
tizes as ‘filthy rags;’ warring against all charity and good neigh¬ 
borhood among men ; warring against the divine precepts of the 
Saviour ; against the enjoyments of life which a beneficent Deity has 
graciously provided for us; and against those innocent recreations 
to which we are invited by the example of all animated nature, ex¬ 
cept the beasts of prey, and which are among the best safeguards 
against vice and crime ; warring, in short, against the love of our fellow- 
creatures and the love of our Maker ; it is only to be wondered at that 
mankind are not ten times worse than they are. Is it not to be feared 


* Ooz to Superstition: by the Rev. Dr. Ogilvis. 
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that ere long they will become outwardly very pious, and inwardly 
very good for nothing ? 

It is not the extension of knowledge, nor the progress of free princi¬ 
ples, that causes the increase of crime. It is this Pharisaical heresy, 
which in a great degree takes away every inducement, every obliga¬ 
tion that allures or impels us to the performance of our social and moral 
duties; which divorces Good Works from their twin-sister Piety, and 
thus makes our immortal destiny totally independent of our conduct in 
this world. I do not mean to assert, or even insinuate, that the fulfil¬ 
ment of our duties to our neighbor is alone sufficient; but I will venture 
to affirm, and I ground my conviction on the inseparable connection 
which subsists between cause and effect, that a religion without a sys¬ 
tem of plain practical morals, so far from being a powerful agent in 
correcting the excesses of mankind, must of necessity be a secret aux¬ 
iliary of vice and crime, since it opens the gates of Heaven to mankind 
by the key of abstract faith alone. Assuredly faith is the master-key; 
but as surely, he who wishes to enter the temple and the presence of the 
Most High, must do it through the path of virtue; not only by loving 
his Creator, but His creatures also. 

To substitute abstractions for realities; to divest religion of its robe 
of morality; to degrade it into mere ceremonies and observances; to 
prostitute the trumpet of Zion, and make it the signal not of peace and 
good-will to mankind, but of war and defiance to all who differ from us, 
not in the great fundamental principles of the Christian faith, but in 
mere metaphysical subtleties, is not, I apprehend, to put it to the uses 
designed by its mild, forgiving and beneficent Author. He who is taught 
to believe that he can at any time atone for his offences by mere external 
demonstrations of devotion, or by a strict belief in all the dogmas of his 
sect, without repentance or amendment, gives himself full latitude for 
the excesses of passion and the commission of crime, having within him 
no principle of restraint. 

I recollect a well-authenticated anecdote which illustrates this posi¬ 
tion. During the period when Italy, in consequence of the perpetual 
contests between the petty despots who disgraced and devastated that clas¬ 
sical land, was overrun with banditti, a peasant belonging to a moun¬ 
tainous district, where every man without exception was a robber, came 
to a priest for confession. To the astonishment of the good father, he 
confessed nothing but the offence of having, on one occasion, when hard 
pressed by hunger, eaten flesh in Lent. ‘ But,’ said the priest, ‘ did you 
never commit robbery and murder V * Oh, yes, often,’ replied the peni¬ 
tent ; ‘ but I always made amends by counting my beads, and repeat¬ 
ing my Ave Martas two hundred times.’ Monsieur Menage states that 
‘ among the mss. contained in the King’s Library at Paris, there are 
decrees of the Council of Constantinople which permit the Emperor to 
dispense with the Ten Commandments.’ By these examples I do not 
mean to reflect on any particular sect, or church, either of ancient or 
modem times, but to give a practical illustration of that system of faith, 
be it Catholic or Protestant, which substitutes mere religious observances 
for morality, and dispenses at least with the larger half of the decalogue. 

I am aware, Sir, that whoever points out spiritual abuses, subjects 
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himself to the imputation of being an enemy to religion. Such am not 
I, I know that human laws would be utterly incapable of restraining 
the excesses of mankind without the powerful aid of the divine com¬ 
mands ; and I am unalterably convinced of the divine origin of religion, 
when I see it still flourish and expand in spite of the little support it re¬ 
ceives from the precepts and example of so many of those whose special 
mission it is to uphold it here on earth. I however maintain that the 
abuses of religion are as fit a subject for animadversion as the abuses of 
civil government; and that as it is the duty of every citizen to resist 
the latter, so it is equally incumbent on him to expose the former. If 
he believes, as I do, that there is great danger that the religion of the 
pAViouR is degenerating, if it has not already, into that of the Phari¬ 
sees, which He took every occasion to denounce, it is his bounden duty 
to warn his countrymen of the threatened evil, let who will be offended. 
1 place this at your disposal, to insert in your periodical or not, just aa 
you think proper; and I pledge myself not to involve you in one of those 
mild, gentle, and forbearing controversies by which Christian charity is 
so beautifully exemplified in polemical discussions, I announce before¬ 
hand, that if this communication should be published and answered, I 
shall not reply unless my views are misrepresented, or my arguments 
misunderstood. Content with having stated what I have seen with my 
own eyes and heard with my own ears, and drawn my inferences, I will¬ 
ingly leave it to your readers to decide whether I have done well or ill. 
I am neither too proud to be schooled, nor too zealous to be convinced, 
being only h^mbl* Latman. 


^ Y SISTER. 


BT TAHKT rOHRtBTVn. 


My lister! when the evening wanes, 
And midnight hours creep on ; 

When hush’d is every earthly sound. 
And all my cares are gone; 

*Ti8 then into my quiet room 
Thou comest as of yore, 

And close 1 seal me at ihy side, 

Where oft I’ve sal before: 

Then 1 am not as in the day. 

But grow again a child; 

Simple and loving, as when enl 
Thy lips upon me smiled. 

There, with thine arm about my waist, 
Thy fingers on my brow. 

Those long, thin fingers parting back 
The clustering hair, and thou 
Pale as the unsunn’d violet 
That opens by the rill; 

I sit and ^ze into thine eyes, 

Deep, dark, and loving still: 

And then I hear thy soft, low voice. 
That always touched my heart. 

And weep because thou tellest me 
How near to heaven thou art. 


And still thou speak’st of angel ones 
That bow before the throne, 

And say’st the little one tliou *et lov'd 
Shall ne’er be left alone. 

But when, an angel too, thou hast 
Thy robes of glory on, 

Thou ’It hover niund her pillow’d rest. 

Till morning light shall dawn; 

And ever through life’s mazy way 
Thou ’It guide her wayward feet. 

And be the first her spirit freed 
In yonder home to greet. 

And, sister mine! 1 ’ve felt thy care 
In danger o’er me thrown. 

And when cold hearts were gathering near, 
I have not been alone. 

Long years have wheel’d their weary round 
Since dark and deep they laid 
Thy coffin’d form, and heap’d the earth. 
And bow’d their heads, and pray’d; 

Then turned away, and talk’d of epring, 
And of the sunny day. 

As if the earth could smile again. 

When thou hadst pass’d away! 
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Aiui since, I *Te trod a thorny path 
Of loneUnesB and pain, 

Of clouded skies, and blif^hted flowers. 
And coldness and disdain. 

I *ve drunk from out a bitter cup. 

And strove with care and grief. 

But in thy gentle ministij 
Have ever found relief. 

Then come to me as thou art wont; 

My heart is full of gloom, 

Come with thy qmet step and smile, 
And seat thee in my room. 


And clasp me, sister! in thine amsi, 
And hold me to thy breast, 

For by the thronging cares of earth, 
I’m wearied and oppress’d: 

And let me close my aching lids. 
And sleep upon thine arm. 

Which useu to seem enough to me 
To shelter from all harm. 

I *m weary now, I *m weary now, 

I fain would be at rest; 

Yet closer twine thy gentle arms, 
And fold me tP thy breast! 


MORUS MULTICAULIS: A SKETCH. 


BT TIIK AOTBOn OF * PFTSa OBAU AT 


There are certain phases of our history too insignificant for a place 
in our archives, yet richly worthy of a passing record. It is a sight 
we may well stop to look at, to see the common mind of men driving 
furiously in one direction, like the wind witnessed by its deeds; gather¬ 
ing force as it goes; passing from zeal into enthusiasm, and from fa¬ 
naticism into stark madness. It makes no difference what is the occa¬ 
sion ; the rescue of the Holy Land, the hopes of religion, or the ap- 
preaching end of the world. It is only tnus that Folly becomes a 
grand Impersonation, whereas it might be scarce known to exist, from 
only stumbling on an individual fool. It shows little of the force of 
evil to behold one man infatuated, or drunken, or who has lost his wits, 
or profaning his God, or carried astray by a too alluring temptation ; but 
it is a sublime sight when all get mad together, ana multitudes are 
pressing onward in the race of some fantastic folly. Avarice is for the 
most part an abstraction, and the miser unknown to us, while he lives 
in the retirement of his cell, as his coffers are out of view, and he 
counts up his gold in secret; but it is not so when a whole people 
run greedily after gain, and are knit together in one sympathy of 
love, the blinding love and passion of Money. The first is curious 
because it is rare, and the latter is curious because it is common. For 
it is uncommon that it should he common^ or rather that it should exhibit 
itself as such. 

Religious fanaticism abounds and runs with the rapid contagion of 
fire. But in the matter of money-making, especially among us, where 
60 universal a passion has been said to exist, it is contrary to the genius 
of our people that it should show itself in such a form. A speculative 
philosophy is known to prevail, but it is calm and serene of aspect. It® 
chief effort is to keep all its wits about it, rather than to become excited 
or ora?y with the prospect of success. It stealthily cherishes its 
schemes in secret, and never shows the direction which it is about to 
take. Look it in the eyes, and you see only a knowing twinkle; ask 
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it in set speech, and you hear not the slightest intimation of dollars; 
look into the Yankee countenance, which is cheerfully bright without 
reflecting any information into your mind, yet it is ten to one that there 
lurks beneath it the knowledge of some model, of which the sticks are 
already whittling ; the patent of some machine which shall draw snags 
out of the Mississippi; some grind-stone, worked by dog-pow’er ; some 
‘ self-acting back-action saussage-stuflersome pump-handle of peculiar 
construction ; some stove, button, baby-tender, or other of the most in¬ 
genious mysteries of inventive man. Yet all is quiet on the face of 
Jonathan — quiet as the grave; and nobody could know that he was 
making a machine, or that the machine was making money. His image 
is contemplative, like Icarus at his wing ; spiritual, acute, keen-visaged, 
slab-sided, turning a nutmeg with a jacknife. 

It will be perceived that this representation is very different from 
the madness which caused all eyes to swell out with greediness when 
the great land-speculation was just ready to burst. That was a spirit 
which involved all ranks and conditions, swept onward with fury to its 
object, and openly avowed its lust of gain. We have seen at what 
price ‘ lots’ were sold ; surveying was practised with great activity, and 
the charms of nature were encroached upon by gloomy towns; lovers 
could not find a place in the country to breathe their affections, in con¬ 
sequence of the opening of streets; and men were guilty of turning 
their sweet flower-gardens into the place of buildings; at least they 
were guilty of it in thought. To this day sarcastic sign-boards point 
out the names of avenues, once the pasture-ground of cattle and waving 
with corn, now common to all travellers, with here and there a scanty 
tenement, to which is guaranteed the eternal right of way. Long- 
Island was all lithographed. East New-York, with its twenty-four 
broad avenues, named after the States of the Union, still shows little 
more than the Great Idea of its founder: the land lies ‘ as fair as any 
thing could be;’ the position is excellent; and there is no telling 
why ‘ capitalists’ have not built on * this valuable but much-abused 
property.’ Many an acre now lies in unredeemed and irredeemable 
barrenness; and six ages would glory in being able to fill up the mag¬ 
nificent plan. 

When this tide had lifted to the highest point of prosperity those who 
had taken it at the flood, it suddenly subsided and left the remaining 
adventurers on the bare ground. While the former had scarcely tasted 
of their sweet fortune, and the latter had begun to learn the uses of ad¬ 
versity, the ‘ Little Speculation’ sprung up, to work a second ruin for 
both. The calm spirit of speculation again gave way to the fanaticism 
of the time, and the knowing and quiet look was exchanged for the 
fiery eyes which devoured wealth. Fortunately at this time the end 
was more culpable than the means. Before, they only cut down and 
scattered ; they now planted, and the progress of their toil was at 
least marked with verdure and a pleasant shadow. With the introduc¬ 
tion of Morns MulticauUs, the culture of silk in this climate seemed 
no longer to be a problem. This was to give a new impulse to home 
industry, to introduce among us a new article of luxury, and to open 
the flood-gates of wealth. It was going to be a great thing for the 
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country, a great thing for individuals; whoever came first would reap 
the most golden rewards. Then the scramble began to get a few slips 
of the precious shrub, which was sold at a great price, by which several 
became rich. Whoever had a little money, invested it without delay; 
or a few acres of ground, rooted out his currant-bushes, and every root 
which was the slow growth of years, to make room for the rapid Mul¬ 
ticaulis. Every nook and angle was green with its luxury of vegeta¬ 
tion. There were plantations enough to supply all Christendom with 
silks, and to furnish every house with royal luxury. It was not every 
root or branch or slip, but every single bud was nurtured with jealous 
care under glasses and in hot beds, that propagation might not be retarded 
by the winter’s cold. So have we seen a lamb nurtured, of the Merino 
kind ; clothed with a flannel waistcoat after it had just been born, to 
protect it from piercing winds, in hopes to make its owner rich ; but 
this came to an end when it was slaughtered and sold in the market for 
poor mutton; and though there was ‘ much cry’ there turned out to be 
‘ little wool.’ It was a capital remedy for indigestion, to see one who 
had been so unfortunate as to lose money by Merino sheep, hoeing mul¬ 
berries on his own building-lots! 

At last, when it became evident that there was no farther demand for 
trees, and that the rage for speculation in this line had vented its utmost, 
the silk-growers entered upon their business in earnest. The feasibility 
of the thing was already proved in books; the whole method of pro¬ 
ceeding admirably laid down in diagrams. Should farther proof be 
demanded, it had been already subjected to the sure touch-stone of 
success. If any plan works well upon a small scale, ‘ scientific men’ 
cannot delect any difiiculty in overcoming greater resistance; although 
certain wheels have been known to roll emolliently in air that came to 
a dead stand in a denser medium. The early symptoms of success 
became the precursors of a dreadful mortality in worms. The first 
samples of reeled silk, the first beautiful golden-colored cocoons, were 
shown with triumph. Their glossy staple was superior to the best of 
Italy. Very few people with a little money to spare, very few poor 
women with a little patch of land or garden, had not made some invest¬ 
ment in mulberries, and now looked for their remuneration. A few 
Jonathans, who had been bitten with real estate, stood aloof from the 
silken meshes of the ‘ Little Speculation,’ and invented a variety of 
reels, for which they took out a patent. All facilities were at hand for 

< going into the business’ upon a grand scale. The eye of Hope swelled 
out with a greedy prominence; Fustian dreamed of silk; and many 

< calculated,’ who fell lamentably short of their calculations. We are 
acquainted for the most part with the fickle, false character of what 
are called * estimates.’ They are wrought out with groat facility of 
figures, and fill up distances as big as that betwixt a penny and a pound. 
Their formula is, * Say from five, ten, fifteen, or even twenty-five;’ 
then indeed they acknowledge themselves ‘ rough,’ but impose more on 
the unsophisticated mind by a certain vague sublimity. Wo to an 
‘ enterprise,’ when men of ‘ great enthusiasm’ have set out upon it in 
the ‘ highest spirits,’ and the ‘ estimates are all made out;’ when ‘ all 
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things augur of success,’ and the ‘ auspices were never more fair.’ 
While on the subject of estimates, something very much to the point 
occurs to me at present in the history of one 


i Idling popper. 

1 

! 

i_ 


He came to Crow-Hill, near Tinnecum, from Green-grass Meadow 
in Connecticut, where he had saved up fifty dollars by selling eggs. By 
all who knew him he had the reputation of having his eye-teeth well 
Cut. A single glance at him conveyed the idea of his great sharpness. 
Although there was a vast deal of character in his whole person ; his 
nose, his shoulder-blades, his belly, his legs, his shins, heightened by 
his appropriate garb, breeches screwed up tight to his deficient poste¬ 
riors, a small rag of a neckcloth, and an indescribable hat; his chief 
essence consisted in his eye, which twinkled with a mild beam, and 
sometimes flashed up like gunpowder in a pan. This extraordinary 
brilliance seldom occurred except on the same instant with some stroke 
of policy, or when he had sold three eggs for a shilling. But there was 
always a light burning, enough to light him the length of his nose, and 
to enable him to see into a pine board as far as other men. I have 
never seen a fox’s eyes when he had his own interest at slake, or a 
coon’s eyes peering about on the crowds at a whig mass-meeting, exhibit 
B more curious expression. He knew a little about fowls; checked an 
incipient pip; had a nielhod to prevail on hens to lay, and other valua¬ 
ble information to boot, although he had never read ‘ The Poultry-Yard,’ 
written by Micajah Cock. He seldom gave his bantam chickens time 
to leave the nest, when pricking up his ears at the first cackle, he strode 
hastily over the dung-hill to snatch up the fresh egg. Thieves so 
abounded at Green-grass Meadow ! ‘ Parkins,’ said he, coming at once 
to the point, ‘ somehody stole two black-hen’s eggs out o’ that ’ere hovel 
yesterday : may-be twa^ nH you ?’ 

* Me !’ answered the shameless loafer, only a little confused ; * then I 
must a-been drunk.’ 

‘ May-be somebody did n’t see you V 

‘ In course, if any body see me, then it must a-been me. How- 
somever, taint so.’ 

‘ I guess I see you myself.’ 

^ Then I^m stumpedJ 

• Parkins, if you do n’t bring me twelve eggs afore sun-down I ’ll have 
you took up.’ 

The most far-reaching persons may perhaps over-reach themselves. 
Acute as he was, Mr. Hopper did get a little taken in in his * estimates.’ 
He laid out his hen’s-egg money in the purchase of fifty green sprigs 
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of the morus multicaulis, at a dollar a-piece. This was dog-cheap to 
what they had been selling. He ‘ calculated’ that each one of these 
sprigs would contain at the least ten buds. These buds, planted in hot¬ 
beds, would shoot up into luxuriant bushes before spring, containing 
root and branch twenty or thirty germs each, which set out in the open 
ground would produce leaves enough to feed half a million worms; 
which would spin so many bushels of cocoons; which would be equal 
to so many pounds of reeled silk; which would pay back the hen’s-egg 
money in the first year, with profit at the rate of a thousand per cent, 
and on the second enable him to retire from the business, and buy the 
whole State of Connecticut out and out The sequel of this was, that 
all his plants died an unnatural death before spring, from being so dread¬ 
fully cut up, and he went about the collection of fresh hen’s-eggs with 
a heavy heart. It is of the very nature and spirit of a dangerous 
speculation never to be taught by its bitter experience, and never to stop 
short of absolute destruction. This led Pliny Hopper, who was infatua¬ 
ted in spite of his ill fortune, a step farther to retrieve his error. 

Just at this time a man named Bilcox came to reside in his vicinity. 
Two words will suffice to picture him to the life. He had lost all his 
character before his money, and never had any sense to lose. He was 
living in a sort of banishment from society, and having saved two horses 
from the general wreck, ‘ fiourished about’ continually. He was ‘ a 
dreadful fellow to talk,’ yet no reliance was to be placed upon a word he 
said. In a free-and-easy flow of conversation he represented himself 
as an enthusiastic advocate of the culture of the silk. Hopper, poor 
fellow ! was enchanted with him, and said he ‘ never see a smarter man 
in his life.’ He revived his spirits, which began to droop like the tail of 
old Pete Richings, his best barn-yard cock, in a drenching rain. ‘ My 
friend,’ said he, for Bilcox always thus prefaced his remarks, ‘ do n’t cry 
for spilt milk: keep a stiff upper lip; all come right enough yet. Ha! 
do n’t tell me ! a beautiful operation may be made of it. What I say is 
this; a few thousands may be realized between us this season. I’m a man 
of leisure. I ’ll overlook the business with you. There’s my horse. 
There’s my stable for a cocoonery — ha! my friend, for a cocoonery ! 
Nothing like going into it. Make hay while the sun shines. Yes, my 
friend ; I ’ll read books, consult cyclopedias, get the freshest information ; 
look out for a market, devise plans, write letters to the first men of the 
country ; attend to the accounts, see that the cocoons are sent to the best 
markets, and put money in the bank! my friend, I ’ll see to all this: 
make your mind easy. I’m an old stager; I been to Rome; seen 
the Pontine marshes; been all over the silk factories abroad. You 
raise fifty dollars to buy leaves with — leave the rest tome. We’ll 
make it work ; bet you this gold watch I ’ll make the fifty, five thou¬ 
sand ; bet you drinks of it. Ha! my friend !- 

Hopper’s eye twinkled a moment in dubious uncertainty, then stood 
still in its socket with an unfathomable cunning. He examined Bilcox 
from head to foot, rolled his tobacco about his cheek in silence, and 
having blown his nose, and snapped his fingers, replied: 

* I guess I ’ll do it. I do n’t mean to lose nothin’ this time. I guess 
we wo n’t nary one on us lose nothing.’ 

YOL. zxv. 53 
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So the affair was settled. A small mulberry orchard was hired for 
the season, and Mr. Hopper went busily to work to gather all the rough 
boards which he could find, and to fit up a cocoonery in Bilcox’s stable. 
The latter gentleman was compelled to buy the eggs, in spite^ of all his 
reasonings to the contrary. Several ounces were procured, which be¬ 
gan to hatch out before their lime, and the young worms starved to death. 

‘ That’s a mere circumstance,* said Bilcox ; ‘ served ’em right for com¬ 
ing before there were any leaves to feed ’em on. Do n’t let that con¬ 
cern you, my friend. Bless my soul! what little wee things ! Go and 
dig a hole in the cellar, will you ? More left than we know what to do 
with. Never you fear. Keep your eye on me. I ’ll show you a thing 
or two. My friend, it’s all right enough ; those that come out first are 
sickly : like enough they’ve got the yellows.’ 

By the time the spring fairly opened, and the morus multicaulis put 
forth its succulent young leaves, Mr. Hopper was out in all weathers 
with a basket on his arm, while Bilcox sat in the cocoonery, with spec¬ 
tacles on nose, peering over the shelves, with philosophical interest. It 
was at first a small matter to furnish such minute creatures, no bigger 
than a pin’s point, with the nourishment of their lives ; but they grew 
insensibly in size and in a most ravenous appetite. From covering a 
superficies so large as a common newspaper, they gradually occupied 
a whole building, while in the mulberry orchard wheel-barrows were 
soon substituted for baskets, and a wagon instead of wheel-barrows. 
They were all doing remarkably well, and on a moderate calculation 
would spin at least five thousand dollars worth of silk. 

The first vexatious circumstance which a little damped the ardor of 
Mr. Hopper, was on returning one day laden with leaves, to find his 
whole regiment of barn-yard fowls scratching away on the shelves, 
where they had made an incursion, and in a few minutes eaten up a 
great number of worms. ‘ D’rat it!’ exclaimed he,dropping his baskets 
in a fury, ‘ sheu! shcu ! shem! Who’d ever ha’ thought that hens would 
eat ’em!’ 

‘ Hens eat ’em !’ remarked his coadjutator ; ‘ to be sure they will: 
never you mind thatj my friend. Don’t let such a little thing as that 
fret you. We ’ll provide against that in future. Keep your eye on me: 
I ’ll show you a trick worth two of that.’ 

It was really a matter of deep interest to watch the silk-worms in 
their several stages ; how they toiled on in their ugly destiny, shuffling 
off coil after coil, and from each dormant state coming out in sleek and 
spotted beauty. At length, from being a mere speck, they turned out 
as thick as your little finger, committing great havoc among the leaves, 
clipping the edge of the multicaulis in a semi-circular manner, and 
the sound of their mastication was like the pattering of a great rain¬ 
storm upon a roof. The neighbors looked over their operations with 
extreme wonder. It was more interesting than bees issuing from their 
hives on their industrious errands, returning with their optma spolia, de¬ 
licious spoils, or hanging like a bunch of grapes when they were about 
to swarm in the air, to watch these creatures crawling through their 
lives, and weaving their own winding-sheet before they died. If all had 
gone through this process, then Pliny Hopper had been rich. 
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One day a silk-grower, who came to look at his establishment, in¬ 
formed him that he saw ants crawling upon the shelves, which would 
no doubt be very destructive to the worms. ‘ Goy blame ’em!’ ex¬ 
claimed the proprietor; * you do n’t say !’ 

‘ My friend,’ remarked Bilcox, ‘ never say die. Ants can’t hurt ’em. 
They ’re twenty times as big as ants. Leave that matter to me to ar¬ 
range. Oh, the prospect brightens. There’s a man in Missouri cleared 
fifteen hundred dollars last fall. Think of that, my friend and pitcher. 
Such a be-yoo-tiful business! In six weeks it’s all over. Then you 
pocket your cash ; at it again ; set a new crop to work; feed two or 
three million worms, why not ? In for a penny, in for a pound ; so we 
go. I know a little of the world : seen Vienna ; been to Trieste ; lost 
two teeth in New-Orleans. I tell you I ’ll stand by you. Hark ! that’s 
thunder ! Thunder kills ’em.’ 

‘Thunder?’ exclaimed Mr. Hopper. 

* Curious, is n’t it ? There’s no end o’ the mysteries of nature. It 
will kill ’em as dead as Julius Caesar. Hallo ! my friend and pitcher! 
What’s this ? Rats have been here! However, we ’ll soon put a slop 
to that. * I been abroad ; seen the king’s rat-catcher. You can make a 
rat-trap out of a shingle, can’t you, Yankee V 

‘ Seure neow !’ said the discomfited speculator ; ‘ will rats eat ’em V 

‘ Ha ! ha ! ha ! to be sure they will. I been told they ’re extremely 
fond of ’em. Why should n’t they be ? My dear friend, imagine your¬ 
self in their position for a moment. Do n’t let this circumstance trouble 
you. The main thing is to give ’em enough air. Mr. Drinker has 
been in here this morning, and says they ’ll be sickly for the want of 
fresh air; and Pliny, my boy, that streak of sunshine is bad for ’em. 
’T’s a pity we had n’t thought of that before. It’s been streakin’ in 
every day. I’ve got a Courier and Enquirer ; I would n’t want a better 
curtain. Consider that as good as fixed. Do n’t you be frightened 
with shadows. Begone, dull care! For Tippecanoe and Tyler too! 
For Tippecanoe, and Tyler too, and with them we ’ll beat little Van, 
Van, Van is a used up man,and with them we’ll beat little Van.’ 

Time wore on; Pliny Hopper worked hard in the fields from morn¬ 
ing to night; the silk-worms toiled also, and many began to spin. Du- 
ring all this, it was interesting to mark the steady attention of Bilcox, 
who passed his time in the cocoonery in a rush-bottomed chair, smoking 
a segar and reading the Courier and Enquirer, or else poring over the 
worms, which he frequently took up by the tail, or turned them over 
and over in the palm of his hands. Many new theories were started 
about this time in pamphlets and magazines, and the superiority of the 
morus multicaulis as a food for worms over the common mulberry began 
to be doubted by some. The tender glossy young leaves which Mr. 
Hopper had selected with the greatest care, were altogether too succu¬ 
lent ; and his concern was indeed great when he was told that they 
Were no doubt the occasion of a diarrhoea among his worms. What 
should he do ? His courage would have flagged but for the enthusias¬ 
tic ardor of his partner, who told him that the remedy was as plain as 
the nose on his face, and to pluck the old leaves. The corpulent worms 
took up so much room that their diminution was not perceptible, and 
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every cocoon discovered among the matted foliage was considered to 
possess the weight and value of a silk pocket-handkerchief. I believe it 
is related in all the books that damp and moisture are very deleterious 
to the prospect of worms; and unfortunately for the present speculation, 
during the last stages a north-eastern storm came up and howled around 
the cocoonery for three days with great fury. It was one of those beat*, 
ing, unintermitting rains, which hll up gullies, and feed freshets, and 
give no promise of returning sunshine. The furrows in the fields were 
overflowing with water, and the broad leaves of the morus multicaulis 
were beaten down and covered up in the mud. Pliny bore up edge¬ 
wise against the storm with unflinching purpose, though it nearly tore 
the baskets out of his hands, and cut in two his gaunt figure. It was 
hard work to pull his heels out of the tough mire ; but dragging after 
him his clogged extremities, he deposited his burthen breathless upon the 
floor, where the witty Bilcox received him with the ease of a polished 
gentleman : ‘ That’s you, that's you ; put ’em down there. You ’re 
a great man: where have I seen it ? — ha ! ba ! ha! — Pliny’s Let¬ 
ters ! Nominative Plinius, genitive PliniU 

As might have been expected, the wet leaves produced a pekilence, 
commencing, like the Asiatic cholera, with a diarrhoea, and terminating 
in collapse. Every day witnessed new funerals, and the population 
sensibly decreased. ‘ I see a dead one,’ said Mr. Hopper, examining; 

‘ I see two dead ones ! I see three dead ones — swon to man! what a 
big one! — four! five ! six ! Oh ! oh ! Seven! eight! — by George ! 
how they are dying ! — nine, ten, eleven -twelve !’ 

‘ Yes, my friend,’ said Mr. Bilcox, in a tenderly consoling voice, ‘ they 
are dying. We must all die. A year ago I would not have said sa 
1 am now pious. My friend and pitcher! never despair; take your 
cue from me.’ 

Alas ! alas I what a sad havoc was wrought during the continuance 
of the north-easter ! The neighbors who passed by the cocoonery stop¬ 
ped up their noses with disgust. It was unaccountable as well as vexa¬ 
tious to see worms which had been tenderly nursed on fresh leaves for 
more than a month ; had molted several times, and were apparently 
in good health, give up at the very last; and when something was ex¬ 
pected of them, and they had got their full growth, for the mere lack 
of energy, roll over and die. A last remedy for the infected district 
was to sift lime over the hurdles, leaving a bare choice of evils to the 
worms, either to catch the infection or to be choked to death. They 
were seen feebly elevating their white heads, looking over the snowy 
country for a glimpse of something green. At last they unanimously 
died. Their ugly carcasses lay in all quarters, stretched out at length 
or coiled up, or on their backs with their double row of claws clutched 
convulsively on their bellies. 

The winding-up of the speculation came like a shock to the brain of 
Mr. Hopper, and drove him into a momentary phrenzy. Standing on a 
dung-hill, his head bare, his hair erect, with a crushed egg streaming 
from each hand, he went into a state of violent agitation, and sputtered 
away like a cat in a fit. 

< My friend,’ said Bilcox, ^ when 1 look at the bright and auspicious 
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beginning of this thing — pregnant I may say with the fate and pros¬ 
pects of the silk culture in this country — and see it tapering away to 
this handful of worms and defunct millers; when I consider the many 
happy hours we have mutually enjoyed in this labor of love ; we are 
both the losers by it at present; but some good will come out of it. I 
tell you, I’ve seen the world ; been at the grand opera at Paris, and 
sailed thence to Pensacola.’ 

There was a degree of truth and justice in these remarks, carried out 
by the history of all schemes and speculations from the beginning of the 
world. In their sweeping progress they produce much ruin, but bear 
away some germs of value, and deposite them in places where they may 
spring up and flourish. The transplanting of merino sheep caused loss 
to the cofiers too greedy of gain, («c vos non vohis vellera) but mingled 
with the hardy flocks of our own mountains, they reflned the fleeces of 
the country, and added greatly to its permanent wealth. The great 
South-Sea Bubble improved the world by its explosion ; and no £)ubt 
some advantage accrued from the expedition which went in search of 
the golden fleece for Pelias. 

This is the conclusion of the whole matter: The unfortunate specula, 
tor, having occasion to go the city of New-York, borrowed the horse 
and watch of his patron; the first to regulate his speed, and the second 
to regulate his time. With a peculiar expression, he begged him to 
take ‘ keer’ of the cocoonery till he came back ; mounted the steed with 
a single leap; fled away to the far-ofl* mountains of Vermont, where he 
set up a * Temperance Root-beer Establishment’ on moral principles; 
and from that moment Mr. Bilcox, though extremely desiring his re¬ 
turn, forever lost sight of his dear * Friend and Pitcher,’ Pliny Hopper. 

p. W. 8. 


DREAMS. 


Wt ve aocb stuff as draaras ara made of, 

And our little life is rounded with, a sleep.* — SaaxsFBaaB. 


Whzn aleep hath bound the senselesi clay, 
The mind o’er fancy’s realms will soar; 
Now pausing ’mid the tracUess way 
With outstretched pinions, hov’ring o’er 
Some bright ideal scene of bliss, 

Too heavenly for a world like this: 

Then swifter than the eagle’s flight, 

She tracks her way with living fight. 

And scales the nigged mount of fame 
To chisel on its brow — a name. 

Now chained to some dread phantasy, 

Like him of the Caucassian rock: 

With strength to sofier, not to flee. 

The mark for fiends to pierce and mock. 
Such are our dreams, ana such is life; 

With joy, and hope, and sorrow rife. 

^ well portray’d each chancing scene. 
That we might deem all life a dream. 

AMO-Fsrft, MteJh 1845. 
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A ditty: for the guitar. 

without permission, to bbr on whose perraisslon Hops WRits — rn xkbxprxbsxblb 


I WILL not call my mistress bright 
As is the Ofieiiing Day, 

Let others scatter dew and light — 
Qu’elle est bien chaussee ! 

Bien gantee, bien cliaiissoe ! 

Ah! parfaitement chaussee! 


A Rose-leaf on the cheek is sweet 
When lips are like young May, 

And Rose-tipp’d fingers all would greet — 
Qu'elle est bien chaiiss^ ! 

Bien, bien chaussee! 

Ah ! parfaitement chaussee ! 


Ill. 

Some love eyes black, some violet hue, 
Some love the long-lash'd gray, 

That each is right, no doubt is true — 
Qu’elle est bien chaussee ! 

Bien gantee, bien clianssi^e! 

Ah ! parfaitement chaussee! 


With locks of gold some hearts are stin’d. 
While some with flax would play. 

Her locks I leave to be inferr’d — 

Qu’elle est bien chaussee ! 

Bien gantee, bien chaussee ! 

Ah ! parfaitement chaussee ! 


Some feet plant Earth with steps of lead, 
While some — as June winds stray 
Or frolick o’er the violet bed — 

Qu’elle est bien chaussee! 

Bien gantee, bien chaussee! 

Ah ! parfaitement chaussee ! 


VI. 

That height of form I deem the best 
That fills the eye like day; 

*T is easier dreamt of than express’d — 
Qu’elle est bien chaussee! 

Bien gantee, bien chaussee! 

Ah ! parfaitement chaussde! 


VII. 

Now all the charms that here are writ. 

What think you when I say. 

Beside the best, with grace and wit — 

Elle est bien chaussee ! 

Bien gantee, bien chaussee? 

Ah! parfaitement cbaussde! 

/OSM WaTBM. 
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NECESSITY FOR A NATIONAL LITERATURE. 


BY A MBW OONTRIBUTOB. 


Many people and some critics have boldly propounded the opinion 
that we have no mat6riel for a national literature; but that American 
brain, for some time to come, must suck in its vitality and sustain it by 
means of foreign distillations. A pretty set of gray owls sitting in the 
sunlight, and declaring all barren outside of their limited vision! In¬ 
fallible intellectographers, who can appeal from your decisions ? It 
must indeed be a leaden head that would not acknowledge your capa¬ 
bility and fitness for mapping the human mind ; and at once adopt the 
conviction, that all beyond your knowledge is mental darkness and 
sandy incapacity. But notwithstanding these high authorities, we have 
been accustomed to suppose that wherever God has created human beings 
with hearts to feel, souls to aspire, and energies to execute, that out of 
this combination there will arise materiel not unworthy of delineation; 
matter that will be of high interest to the scholar, the philosopher, and 
the philanthropist. Even savage life has enlisted powerful and poetical 
pens in the description of its scenes, and in the portrayal of its children, 
with their few simple yet graven feelings. And if these wild brethren 
have drawn largely on the sympathies of many, and identified their 
nature with theirs, how much nearer is our claim ! Millions of warm 
human hearts, wearing energetic forms, and willing hands, yet no ma- 
t6riel for a literature ! This struggling multitude do, think, feel, nothing 
worthy of being writ or read ! Our own people are to take interest in 
all others under the sun, but none whatever in ourselves! This is not 
the charity that beginneth at home, but the charity that soon will not 
have any home to stay in ; for where the mind is constantly wandering, 
the body will soon follow, and indeed may just as well go; for what is 
the use of a body without the mind ? Just about of as much service as 
fortifications without men. 

Our government and institutions are entirely built upon opinion ; and 
of course if that opinion bo not in accordance with its spirit and form, 
it will more quickly change than any other. The only duty exacted of 
subjects is that of obedience ; their rulers think and decide for them ; 
but citizens, to their nobler rights have annexed more onerous duties. 
The mind of every citizen is the property of his country; he is bound 
by all the glorious deeds that have been performed, by all the illustrious 
lives that have been sacrificed, and above all, by the divine portion 
of his own nature, to pay the patriotic debt. We are just arrived 
at that epoch in which nations have produced their greatest literary 
Works; when natural feeling is strong, generous, and impulsive ; refined, 
but not curbed by civilization. It is at this period, before luxury enervates, 
that strong feeling produces vigorous and original thought; the mind is 
sufficiently developed by education to reflect; at the the same time the 
affections are simple, earnest, and absorbing. It would seem at this 
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time as if the intellect grew out of the strong heart; that though cul¬ 
ture stimulates, nature nourishes. In the moral world, true feeling and 
just thought arrive at the same conclusion ; one clothes itself in poetry, 
the other wears the graver garb of philosophy ; and let not the severer 
younger brother frown on his more pranksome and unfettered elder; 
for wo and degradation betide the people who cherish not their poets; 
who shut their ears and hearts to those GoD-endowed priests of nature; 
who make as it were one soul of all men ; creating an affinity from the 
savage to the sage. 

In our country hitherto there heis been an urgent demand for actual 
labor, and nobly has that call been responded to. Free citizens have 
achieved in fifty years what would have taken five centuries for well- 
governed subjects to perform. In this span of time, what an unexampled 
amount of energy, invention, and judgment have been expended, and 
taken form! It is recorded almost as a miracle,.that Pericles, within 
the age of one man, found Athens of wood and left it of marble ; but 
in the same length of time here is a country half as large as Europe, 
settled and cultivated, with a population enjoying more comfort and 
greater mental advantages than any other in existence. We do not 
mean to say that we have a class of learned men equal to those in older 
countries ; but that information, good taste, and a sense of fitness and 
propriety are far more generally diffused here than elsewhere. Man 
can scarcely exist in ignorance in a country where he is born to nothing 
but what his deeds win for him. Information is a great aid, but know- 
ledge is indispensable. Public spirit and individual activity have of 
necessity been directed to our most obvious and obtrusive wants; a body 
has been created; a soul must be breathed into it —a soul of entire 
nationality. Is a child sent to nurse among strangers, to teach him to 
love his own kindred ? Surely not; then why should the minds of our 
youth kindle at foreign fires ? The noble patriotism and ardent enthu¬ 
siasm for abstract good, which glows in the mind of generous youth, is 
the most invaluable and sacred of all national treasures ; and is this 
heart-incense, this life of the future, to be wasted at foreign shrines? 
shall our youth drink, scatter poison, and die, before foreign sensuality ? 
The idea of a republic is to give men an opportunity for cultivating and 
practising inner law ; and shall this be received from antagonists ? 
That which is a man’s ideal, if he have the power, will surely be his 
practical. 

In this country, where the mass of people read, a sound Home Liiera- 
lure is of vital consequence ; bad books are more injurious, and good 
ones of greater benefit, here than elsewhere. When we look at the 
biography of patriots, how forcibly are we reminded of the effect that a 
single book may produce ! With scarcely an exception, they all declare 
that Plutarch exerted a powerful and controlling influence over their 
youthful minds. It was the great deeds which he has recorded that first 
warmed their hearts with the sacred love of country, and made them 
sensible of a citizen’s duty. If one book has possessed this ennobling 
power over the susceptible mind of youth, how deplorable must be the 
eflfect of the hundred corrupt ones, that are daily disseminated through 
our land ! Every reprint descriptive of foreign licentiousness and im- 
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morality is an inserted wedge, placed in strong hands to upheave our 
morals, habits, and institutions. But it is urged that young people must 
learn life, and that these books portray it. Now is it not most fallacious, 
and dangerous withal, to call these vicious extremes Zi/e, when in the 
corrupt trans-atlantic cities there is not a possibility of one individual 
out of a thousand being placed in the situations they represent ? The 
million of virtuous men and women are to pass by unheeded ; their 
noble deeds and works unknown; but youth are invited to inspect and 
gloat over this minor proportion of social rottenness, and are taught to 
consider it life, when it is death and destruction to all who imitate or 
sympathize with it. This early initiation into vice, to make us love 
virtue, would seem rather paradoxical; for however necessary it may 
be to know that evil and its effects are disastrous, the glowing rose-co¬ 
lored details and glozing excuses that attend its commission can be 
neither edifying nor improving. The mobile Greeks made a beautiful 
Venus from the froth of the sea, but it is doubtful whether even Ameri¬ 
can ingenuity will be able to make beautiful citizens and patriots out of 
the froth of foreign republications. We should think a farmer crazy, 
who retired with a family of grown-up sons and daughters to some bar¬ 
ren hill-top, desired them to sit still, fold their hands, and bewail the 
famine that must starve them all next year; while at the same time he 
was the rich owner of hundreds of acres of golden wheat-fields, and 
prospective plenty lay stretched at their feet, beneath their very eyes, if 
they would but open them on the heavy grains, which hung their heads 
deploringly toward the ground, begging humbly to be made bread. Yet 
is not this very like our own situation, as it regards subjects for a litera¬ 
ture ?—when in reality the difficulty is not in the dearth, but rather in 
the abundance, by which we are surrounded ? 

We are told, in effect, that we have neither tradition nor history for 
poetry to decorate, or for prose to record ; and that the scenery of our 
country, though beautiful and magnificent, is too fresh from the hands of 
Nature to be either interesting or worthy of description; that our people 
are not sufficiently refined to feel, nor intellectual enough to think ; that 
literature can never grow nor be appreciated in republics, which have 
an inevitable tendency to crush and contemn all mental superiority. 
Tears of Judas t how plentifully are ye shed ! Not so, thought Hero¬ 
dotus ; not so, thought Thucidydes; and ‘Not so,’ reechoes young 
America. It is true, we have no dark ages, with their swarms of bar¬ 
barians, and devastating heroes ; no period of barbaric splendor, when 
Fear, Superstition, and Cruelty, those three pallid, withering, and blood- 
drenched sisters swept over the earth, and enlisted nations under their 
sable banners; upon which were stamped those much-abused though 
sacred words, loyalty, religion, courage. No ivy-covered castles, more 
beautiful in ruins than when they first arose in all their stately and war- 
like grandeur; no chivalry nor crusades. But if we have not this 
richly-embossed traditionary lore, which the hard-working pens of Eu¬ 
rope have almost scraped thread-bare, yet have we other subjects more 
thrilling, tender and holy, than ever appealed to human feelings, or took 
hold of human hearts. Have we not a mighty and to us a mysterious 
people, whose origin has puzzled the wisest of the earth, silently van- 
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ishing from the world ? Whole nations of human beings who thought, 
felt, acted, loved, hated, sorrowed ? — in whose perfect breathing forms, 
but as yesterday, life was warm and vigorous ? Where are they now 1 
Perhaps the very dust we tread on is iheir’s; our hearth-stones may 
cover the bones of a chieftain, or the remains of a once happy family. 
Where they worshipped the Supreme in solitude and awe, there per¬ 
chance our theatres nightly resound to the shout of the multitude ; where 
they celebrated the frantic war-dance, and the captive chanted his death- 
song of triumph, on that very spot may we have built our churches, and 
hundreds of peaceful citizens unite their voices in hymns of praise to 
the living God. 

If we look across the borders, toward Mexico, does not her ancient 
mythology arise before our eyes ? — those severe, gloomy, exterminating 
deities, whose oblations were hecatombs of human beings? Imagine 
for a monfient one of those sacrifices at the great temple, without the 
city of Mexico; a huge pyramid, one hundred and forty-seven feet in 
height, the top an immense area of three hundred and forty-four by 
two hundred and seventy-two, which is the altar of sacrifice. On this, by 
the flickering light of torches, see the bound prisoner quivering in the 
strong agony of fear ; the terrific dark-robed priest, who plunges a knife 
into the breast of the living victim, tears out his heart,^ and holds it up 
warm and palpitating, to the view of the multitude who throng the sur¬ 
rounding plain. Imagine their wild, scanty, picturesque attire ; their 
sad, severe, upturned countenances, upon which are imprinted horror 
and superstitious awe. Overhead, are black storm-clouds, driving to and 
fro, the whole made distinctly visible by the lurid light of a distant vol¬ 
cano. Opposed to these sanguinary gods, or we should rather say 
demons of Moloch, they had poetical and beneficent deities, whose ofier- 
ings were fruits and flowers; for like the Greeks their number was 
infinite. All passions, every vale, garden, grove, temple, dwelling, had 
its appropriate spirit, god or goddess. Apart from the cruelty of their 
religion, and in strong contrast to it, the Mexicans were just, humane, 
affectionate ; scrupulously fulfilling all moral and social duties, good 
husbands, kind fathers, faithful friends. The law rigorously laid down 
their duties, and insisted on obedience- Indeed, the whole history of 
ancient Mexico is a complete treasure-field, a rich unlilled virgin soil, 
that if properly cultivated would yield a luxuriant crop of tales, novels, 
and romances. Should the taste of the world ever demand another epic, 
there is no subject since the heroic ages that could so richly furnish 
materials as the adventures of Cortez. 

Our nation is but of yesterday, but how are events and their conse¬ 
quences crowded into that speck of time ! What history embodies sub¬ 
jects of greater importance, principles of more paramount moment, 
incidents of higher romance, than our own ! Valor, discretion, sagacity, 
self-denial, and lofty purpose, mark its every page, from the first arrival 
of the Mayflower, until independence was wrung from unwilling Britain. 
How much easier martyrdom, with its few hours of severe pain, than 
the self-exiled and crucified life of the first Pilgrim ; who, to win heaven 
and freedom for posterity, unflinchingly incurred every peril and penalty 
that humanity shrinks from! If Heaven ever looked with favor on 
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earthly efforts, that grace was surely accorded to our forefathers; for 
never has man exhibited a nobler manifestation of the divine will in the 
form of Christianity. And these generous, •magnanimous men rose 
above their earthly nature in pursuit of a good abstracted from all selfish 
consideration, that they might secure a future asylum, a peaceful haven 
for oppressed and persecuted humanity. Where in the records of man 
shall we meet such a combination of the virtuous, the tender, and the 
heroic, as in the lives of our pilgrim-fathers ? — men firm of nerve, high 
of heart; of indomitable courage, of untameable will; clear-head^, 
cool-judging men, calmly resigning wealth and its comforts, civilization 
and its advantages, home and its delights, for poverty, savages, and a 
pathless wilderness. What dauntless courage ! What trusting humility! 
God was their guide — heaven was their hope. 

And by the side of these martyr heroes, was there not Woman; pure, 
holy, beautiful, graceful ? Could fiction imagine any scenes more ro¬ 
mantic than those our first settlements presented ? Beauty, birth, and 
valor ; woman’s soft heart, and man’s stern mind, abjuring home, kin¬ 
dred, and civilization, to settle on a new and unknown continent. What 
strength of affection must have bound together that little band! — what 
strong and intense feelings their peculiar situation must have elicited! 
Imagine this handful of people; fathers, mothers, wives, husbands, bro¬ 
thers, sistem, lovers, landed on an inclement and uncultivated shore; 
on one side nothing but the illimitable sky and enduring ocean, on the 
other a dark belt of interminable forests, swarming with wild and vin¬ 
dictive savages. What pen could hope to paint the gratitude, the agony, 
the faith, the dead cold fear and heaven-illumined hope that convulsively 
chased eacli other through their hearts, and flitted like life and death 
over their countenances ? What judgment, enterprise, patience, discre¬ 
tion and valor were exercised in the formation of that infant settlement! 
What wild adventures of hunting and exploring expeditions ! How 
touching the primitive simplicity and affectionate generosity of the 
friendly Indians, and how fearful their wild warfare and unrelenting 
revenge! With what a heart of yearning love would a mother bend 
over the cradle of her child ; with what solemn devotedness would a 
wife gaze on her husband; when perhaps the next hour might see the 
one torn shrieking from her arms and the other sink beneath the toma¬ 
hawk of the infuriated savage! Ought we not to feel proud of our 
pilgrim mothers; of those Christian women of high resolve, who left 
England’s halls of luxury for log huts, and a wild wilderness, peopled 
by dark-scowling savages ? Were they not like roses blooming on the 
verge of iEtna ? 

Then the Revolution, that noble struggle for the rights of man; what 
hallowed names are inscribed on its pages; what a debt of deep grati¬ 
tude do we owe those patient sages, whose wisdom and example not only 
illuminated their own age, but has cast a light far along the future, as 
a guiding-star to the unborn generations of men ! At this period were 
there no strange adventures, no scenes of thrilliog peril, of resolute 
daring, of chivalrous courtesy, of generous sacrifice ? Think you, 
when sorrowing and mourning, joy and gladness, oppression and inde¬ 
pendence, courage and cowardice, and all opposing feelings and passions 
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were forced by unrelenting war into fierce collision ; think you then 
that heart-stirring scenes would not grow out of this unnatural combi- 
nation ? Those were times when all extremes met; when men’s lives 
were real dramas; a nation, the theatre—the world, spectators. Descrip¬ 
tion can faintly shadow forth our surpassing scenery, so magnificent and 
diversified in its beauty ; from that immense valley of the west, through 
whose fertile plains a hundred broad rivers roll in silence and grandeur 
to the ocean, down to those sunny little nooks of peace and quietness, 
scattered through our eastern land. Then our unequalled lakes, caves, 
cataracts, mountains, prairies, which the most scientific men of Europe 
have taken tedious journeys to look upon, wonder at, and admire: 
they dwell with delight on the gigantic forests, the beauty of the flowers, 
the richness of the mineral kingdom, the brilliancy of the insects, the 
bright, many-colored plumage of the birds, and especially those little 
irradiscent glories, that flash like winged jewels through the air. And 
does not our beautiful autumn paint poetry to the eye, and speak it to 
the heart ? that season of glowing yet solemn beauty, when every 
gorgeous color flushes earth and sky ? 

The people of this country possess peculiar interest. They are 
a mixture from every country in Europe. Dutch, German, French, 
Swiss, Spanish, and other foreign communities, perfectly separated, and 
distinct from the surrounding population ; each preserving the same 
manners, opinions, and primitive simplicity that their forefathers brought 
to our shores two hundred years ago. To them, modern improvements 
have hardly a name ; they have scarcely reached their ears. The 
singular religious settlements also claim attention, and the strange doc¬ 
trines professed at them ; the data from which they deduce their con¬ 
clusions, their mode of arriving at them, the degree of influence, and of 
what kind, these speculative opinions have upon their actions, would be 
an interesting study for tbe psychologist. The Far West, which every 
year grows farther, what scenes of the picturesque are there? — its 
wild sports, wild animals, and wild inhabitants, half savage, half civil¬ 
ized, yet many of them noble men and true. Great as the tide of tra¬ 
velling is, we may safely say that one part of this country hardly knows 
the other, either as it regards its resources or its inhabitants. We are 
a nation standing as it were alone, having burst from the track or 
orbit of other nations. Here the human mind, will and action are 
unfettered. There is abundant talent in our people, and an unlimited 
field for its exertion. We stand before tbe eyes of the world as a great 
commercial, intelligent nation, on the whole, inferior to none. Let it 
not be said of us as of some others, who have almost reached this emi¬ 
nence, ‘ They had no bard, and died.’ It has repeatedly been said, 

‘ We will not depend on foreigners for our clothing then why should 
we depend upon them for our thoughts and opinions, when it is these 
which make a people? We ought studiously to glean the wisdom of 
the past and present, as a light to guide us on to still greater wisdom 
and excellence. It is not this class of books of which we are speaking, 
but of light literature, those which are written for, and consequently act 
upon the mass, and infuse into their minds a love of luxury, a taste for 
eitpensive dissipation, a sighing after a state of things which can only 
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exist among a subservient people, and which here would be utterly in- 
compatible, alike with private interest and public good. 

We number many men and women of excellent talent, but we want 
home subjects ; something that our hearts and affections can rally round 
by our own fire-sides; a sympathy with our oum, and with ourselves. 
We want to awaken a deep sense, an abiding love, of beauty, both in 
nature and the fine arts. We have now enough of leisure and wealth 
to cultivate a literary taste, and to reward it. Let us make the effort. 
To do this, we must let our hearts as well as our eyes go out among our 
fellow-creatures; try to see the beauty of the natural, the harmony of 
the moral world ; put selfishness and littleness at a distance, and en¬ 
deavor to comprehend and recognize the Infinite. Might not the culti¬ 
vation of literature and the fine arts counteract in some measure that 
love of show and extravagance which already characterizes our private 
life ; that petty struggling after social preeminence through a ruinous 
and tasteless expenditure ? — for this barbaric love of glitter, this childish 
desire to be an eye-dazzle, owes its existence to meanness and ignorance; 
although a plea of apparent humility might really be put in; for that 
being who appeals to social consideration through extrinsic decorations; 
who says to furniture, clothes, jewels, horses, servants, ‘ You are all 
essential; from you I derive my social vitality : my little soul and mind 
are nothing ; mere nonentities; there is no intrinsic merit there ; they 
might rattle in a cherry-stone, for all the room they would occupy ; but 
my big house, my luxurious table, my fine dress and sumptuous attend¬ 
ance, swell out into an impalpable grandeur, before which every heart 
and door must open.’ When once allowed entrance, this narrow¬ 
minded devotion to appearances encroaches by degrees, until it finally 
drives out all natural affection and benevolent feeling; to such, there is 
no estimation of God’s creatures but by that of station. In all creation 
they recognize no living essence : mind sleeps; the soul is dead. Their 
life is selfishness. 

In all countries where there are no artificial distinctions, the vanity 
and ambition of numerous individuals will endeavor to affix on them** 
selves some outward mark of superiority. With us Fashion has been 
the deity generally selected to confer this importance. And when we 
count the long list of victims who within a few years past have sacrificed 
honor, friends, talents, public confidence, family reputation and life, at 
the shrine of this phantom goddess, we must confess that their example 
has materially lowered the tone of public and private morals, and that 
it is an evil continually on the increase. Now would it not be possible 
to awaken a better and more patriotic taste ? — for this perverted opinion 
is a mistake, a false estimate, rather than wilful intent. If citizens 
in every township would each subscribe the smallest possible sum 
yearly, if only sufficient to purchase one picture, or one statue, and 
assign an apartment in the court-house, or most convenient public build¬ 
ing, how soon might both Pleasure and Pride be led to encourage and 
promote galleries of American art! The enjoyment of art ought as 
much as possible to be made universal; those breathing manifestations 
of the divine^ which GoD-endowed genius executes, are gifts bestowed 
by Heaven for the benefit and improvement of the race, and as such 
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they ought to be welcomed. We have many promising artists in this 
country, and others studying in Italy; now if the inhabitants of sepa- 
rate townships would each subscribe but one dollar a year, leaving to 
artists the choice of subjects, how soon might we glory in sculptors and 
painters, whose works would confer on themselves and country immor¬ 
tality ! Instead of languishing in neglect and poverty, hopelessly 
struggling for fame, which early death prevents their attaining, they 
would be inspirited by public sympathy, and the consciousness that their 
efforts were the glory and admiration of their countrymen. Exliibi- 
tions of this kind would gratify age, and have a refining influence on 
youth ; they would likewise have the advantage of being a common 
centre of interest to all classes ; and it is one of the necessities of a 
republic to have some subjects upon which all can feel alike, without 
reference to station or party. 

Amid so many discordants there must be some accordants, to prevent 
accidental divisions from growing into permanent enmities. The idea 
of making great works of art private property is quite a modern one, and 
unworthy of a liberal age or people. Among the Greeks, up to the time 
of Alexander, the towns and their respective citizens were the owners 
of those master-pieces which the world has never equalled : the highest 
and the meanest gazed on them with equal pride and rapture, and felt a 
kindred interest in this common property. It is true we can even now 
name some of the munificent men who paid for these noble productions, 
but it was with the patriotic intent that they might adorn and beautify 
their native cities; they considered art too sacred to be shut up in pri¬ 
vate walls, for the pleasure only of the rich. It was with them an im¬ 
portant agent in civilizing and ennobling men ; and to the immortal 
honor of true artists be it remembered, that they always have been more 
anxious for fame than money, and fully willing to contribute their share 
toward public collections or exhibitions. 

Again we reiterate, a nation can never acquire a profound, permanent 
character, until she owns a home literature, whose roots are planted and 
nourished in the habits and nature of her people. Public opinion, founded 
on foreign experience, must be unstable and divided, and often inappli¬ 
cable under a different state of affairs. That which naturally formed 
itself out of the peculiar position, the special circumstances, and inborn 
feelings of the inhabitants, becomes as it were part of themselves, and 
can be relied upon under all difliculties ; as suitable to their institutions 
and as secure in their affections. How can a sound and vigorous 
nationality ever be the fruit of foreign acquisition ? They wha trans¬ 
plant tares cannot expect to reap wheat. Nothing but Truth can stand 
the test of time ; it is the everlasting rock alone that can send back the 
tide of error. All beneficial social institutions are but true opinions 
realized; and all true opinions must be founded on a law of nature, 
that is, on God’s intent and man’s capacity. In time, what personal 
abasement, what mental servitude, must exist among a people who are 
unable, or too indolent to inquire into these high questions, but who 
are content to know themselves and the laws which regulate their being 
through the thoughts of others ! Such a community may have the 
material elements of prosperity, but they have built upon a quicksand. 
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All civilized people endeavor to avail themselves of the wisdom of the 
past, and by so doing incur a debt to the future. How worthless to pos¬ 
terity is the nation that throws no light on its own existence; that 
records not its struggles against evil, its means of advancing good, its 
peculiar modes of thought, the lives of its children, and the experience 
of its government! The experience of the present is a debt owing to 
the future ; and they who defraud Futurity of her due, must expect 
either to sink into oblivion, or faintly live in the misrepresentations of 
adverse contemporaries. l, m. p. 

Brooklyn, New-York. 


THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY’S CALL: A DREAM. 


BT johm b. natTB. 


In the deep sleep of nighty when motions oft 
From spirit-worlds invade the slumbering seme, 

A vision, sent of God, amazed my soul 
With solemn terror and religious awe. 

I stood: and looking downward I beheld 
A vast dark valley, at whose sloping end, 

Under a black o’erhanging crag, there yawned 
The wide devouring ^te of Hell. From it 
Bunt smoke and roaring flame, whose lurid glare 
Flashed upward far along the vale. No sun 
Shone there, nor moon, nor heav’n-inviting stars; 

But, spread from mountain top to mountain top, 

The waving wings of Death o’ershadowed all. 

And, rushing down the valley’s steep descent. 

Myriads of disembodied ghosts I saw 

By that drear light: farther than eye could reach, 

Tne surging deluge of lost souls rolled down 
To cvcrlasUna night. Nor any knew 
The fiery goal whither they hurried on; 

For every eye was blind : and, as they passed. 

All stretched their heads tow’rd where / stood, and tamed 
Tlieir darkling orbs on me, crying: * Light! light ? 

And while I gazed and wept, I heard a voice 
From Heaven, which said : * Beholdest thou all these. 
Like sheep without a ehepherd ? Son of man ! 

Leave thou thy father, and thy father’s house. 

For / have called thee.* Then within my breast 
Melted my heart like water. On the earth 
In fear I sank; and mortal faintness drew 
Dark clouds over mine eyes. I was like one 
Wrapped in strong horrors of approaching death. 

Again I heard the voice from Heaven. And now. 
Upstarting from the ground with new-born strength, 

I stood surrounded by a flood of light. 

Poured on me from on high. In ray right hand 
Bright blazed the mystic §un of Righteousness, 

A light to light the Gentiles. In my left 
The opened Book, in which I read ; ‘ Go ye 
Into all nations.* And an angel, sent 
From Heaven, came down, and with a living coal 
From off the altar, touched ray lips with fire. 

Prostrate I fell before Jehovah’s glory, cried, 

With joyous thankfulness, * Thy \^1 be done !* 

Then woke, and girded up my loins, and went. 
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A CHAPTER ON MIDDIES. 


BT BSD BDNTDIME. 


Do n’t look for a regular dissertation upon this class of animals, 
reader; my intention is not to enter upon any investigation of them as 
a species, but to elucidate the general character of the genus^ by a sim¬ 
ple narrative of facts which came under my personal observation. 

How I love to look upon a jolly, whole-souled reefer, when he has 
just returned from a three years’ cruise abroad ! — his heart light as 
flower-down floating on the air; his head still lighter; his purse alone 
heavy, and no earthly whim or vagary too strange for him to indulge in. 
Livery-stahle men, candy-shop keepers, washer-women and tailors, all 
have a harvest to reap, and the gathering, to them, is of little trouble. 

But the training of the boys is the jolliest part of their history. Many 
a time have I laughed myself almost into a pleurisy over the reception 
of some fresh-caught middy, as he came for the first time on board ship 
from some unwatered section of the back-woods. Many are the tricks 
devised hy the ‘oldsters’ to annoy and properly initiate the ‘ youngster,’ 
when he first crosses the gangway, turning his nose inquiringly upward, 
as it meets the perfume of tar and bilge-water. It is in itself amusing, 
to look at the wondering face which a ‘green ’un’ assumes, when he ap¬ 
pears for the first time among the strangenesses of ship-board, probably 
having no previous idea of the navy ; perhaps thinking, as one I wot of 
once did, that it was ‘ something good to eat!’ 

My purpose in the present sketch is to relate the history of ‘ an intro¬ 
duction’ as it actually occurred, which will be recollected by most of 
the officers who with myself were stationed in the West-India squadron 
during the year 1837. 

A young gentleman from Athens — ‘ Athens in Alabama, not Athens 
in Greece,’ he informed us — received an embossed piece of kid-skin 
from the President, with papers accompanying, which advised him to 
purchase certain clothing, more particularly described in the papers 
aforesaid, and to proceed forthwith to the sea-coast and report for duty. 

In conformity with these instructions, the young man had a new blue 
claw-hammer jacket manufactured, with yellow buttons upon it, ‘ and 
geese,’ as he said, ‘siltin’ on a pig-yoke, printed on to ’em,’ bought a 
pair of high-heeled boots, a sword longer than himself, and a pair of 
pocket-pistols, and started for Pensacola, where he was ordered to report 
to Captain Babbit, of the sloop-of-war Boston. 

On his arrival at the ‘City of White Sand,’ his first inquiry was: 
‘ Where does Mr. Navy live V 

After some trouble, he succeeded in finding out that the gentleman 
whom he wished to see could be found on board the Boston, which was 
pointed out to him as she lay in the stream, with every thing ‘ ataunto,’ 
ready for sea, looking, as he said, ‘jest like three big trees, standin’ in a 
corn-field, ready trimmed to hang scare-crows on.’ 
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Stepping into a boat, which he declared looked * egzackly like our 
folks^ long hog-trough,’ he was soon conveyed alongside the ship. As 
he ascended the ‘ tarnal shakin’ stairs,’ otherwise known as the accom¬ 
modation-ladder, the first thing which struck his eye was the bright red 
and yellow facings of the uniform worn by the marine sentinel, who was 
pacing along the gang-plank, outside the vessel. After reaching the 
top of the ladder, he coolly looked over the side upon the quarter-deck, 
where several officers were walking; then turned around to the soldier, 
whom he observed to be more gaudily dressed than the others, and 
reaching out his unwashed hands, thus addressed him : 

‘ Wall, Cap’n,’ old boss, how ar’ you V 

Then taking a side look toward the musket in the sentinel’s hands, 
he added : 

‘ I reckon you ’re out a-shootin* loons, aint you ? But what on yarth 
ha’ you got that tarnal long slickin’-bag’net on to the eend of your 
smooth-bore for V 

The astonished soldier glanced at our subject in silent surprise, which 
however did not abash the gaily-uniformed youth, who once more looked 
over the bulwarks, and casting his eye down the main hatchway, again 
exclaimed: 

‘ La ! Cap’n, this ’ere canoe o’ your’n is all holler; and d — n my 
biggest nigger to thunder! if she aint a s’prisin’ screamer!’ 

The officers now came to the relief of the astonished soldier, and with 
considerable difficulty the young man was made to understand who was 
the captain. After paying his respects to the ‘ old boss,’ as he invaria¬ 
bly termed our skipper, he was conducted to the midshipman’s apart¬ 
ment in the steerage. The reefers at once marked him out as a sub¬ 
ject for initiation ; and when he entered the room he was received with 
the most obsequious gravity and politeness by us all, and introduced to 
the mess in due form, each giving to the other some false name. After 
having been introduced to all except the biggest devil among us, he was 
seated. He then wished to know who that ‘ preacher-lookin’ boss’ was 
in the corner; for ‘ ’mongst all the funny names, we had n’t told his’n.’ 
He was accordingly very gravely introduced to this personage as Dr. 
Tarrybreeks, the ship’s surgeon. On being introduced, he as usual held 
out his flipper, and said : 

‘ Wall, old boss! Taller-bricks they call you, do they ? Do you ever 
have any ager-shakes in these ’ere diggins V 

‘ Young man!’ answered the quondam physician, in a severe tone, 
‘ you forget the respect which is due to my elevated station, in thus ad¬ 
dressing me by titles other than those which are of right my own. 
Have you not perused the Latin poets ? Do you not remember that in the 
Third Book of Humhugii Extraordinum, that it is recorded as folioweth: 
‘iVbn recordibus el medicum dominorum est asinorum ? — which in the ver¬ 
nacular meaneth, ‘ Thou shalt not write down thy doctor an ass,’ there¬ 
by inferring that he must not be called a horse, and worse than all, an 
aged horse.’ 

‘ Wall, Mister Doctor, ar’ you done ? Wall now, that are’s a jump 
above my tallest persimmons!’ rejoined our hero, with a half awe- 
checked burst of laughter. 
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‘ Young man !’ said the doctor, ‘ you must go on my sick-list immedi- 
ately — forthwith and directly, Sir ; you are sick, Sir !* 

« Me sick, doctor !’ exclaimed the innocent; ‘ no more sick than a 
spring alligator on a sunny mud-bank, or a lazy nigger in cotton-pick- 
inMime/ 

‘ Yes, young man, you are sick. The first lesson which you have 
to learn on board ship, is subordination and obedience to your superior 
officers, of whom 1 have the honor to be one. Silence, Sir! no inter¬ 
ruption !’ thundered the doctor, as his victim opened his mouth to speak; 

* understand me at once, Sir: you must take a dose of medicine, and go 
to hed. . You ’re on the sick-list. Sir!’ 

‘ Oh Lord, no! You do n’t think so, do you, doctor V whined the 

* subject.’ 

‘ You ’re to obey orders here^ Sir,’ was the doctor’s brief answer, as 
he turned round and instructed the loblolly-boy to prepare the following 
prescription: the doctor was a bit of a rhymester : 

*Or epsom salts, a quart in a pot. 

Well stirred up and all boiling hot; 

A blue pill also, of walnut-size. 

And a plaster large of Spanish flies.' 

The compounds were mixed, and with great difficulty forced down 
the patient’s throat; the plaster was also duly applied. After this the 
subject became rather sick, and began to believe it himself. He anx¬ 
iously inquired for a bed. He was pointed to a hammock, swung be¬ 
tween two carlines, with a slip-not in the lanyard — made especially for 
his benefit. 

He looked at it for a moment, and then in a piteous tone, asked : 

‘Lord, boys! you do n’t mean for me to sleep up in that ar’ swingin’ 
bag, do ye V ^ 

He was informed that that was the only kind of bed allowed on board 
a man-o’-war. Finally, with our assistance, he was hoisted up into the 
hammock, not without many mi.sgivings as to the safety of the ‘ ’tarnal 
swingin’ thing !’ He had just got fairly stretched out in it, when down 
it came ‘ by the run’ upon the deck, where his head and shoulders made 
the acquaintance of a large tub full of cold salt-water, which ‘ by acci¬ 
dent’ had found its way beneath the hammock. 

For an instant his head remained under the water, just long enough 
for his medicine to get well washed down with brine, and then he rose 
to his feet. With the most wolfish face that I ever gazed upon, he 
roared rather than spoke : 

‘Now darn and blast your big canoes and swingin’-bags all to thun¬ 
der ! Whar’s the Cap’n ? I ’ll be flambusticated into ten thousand 
thunderin’ cane-breaks, if I ’ll eat this sort o’ hominy! Whar’s the 
Cap'ny I say ? I want to quit these thunderin’ diggin’s !’ 

We now found that we had gone far enough with the poor fellow; and, 
ladies and gentlemen, I presume you think I have likewise gone far 
enough with my yarn ; therefore I ’ll heave to, as I anticipate another 
cruise with you all before long, and must look out not to be tedious. 
In closing, however, let me remark, that the middy whose * introduction* 
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I have literally described to you, is now sailing-master of one of the 
finest frigates in the United Slates’ service, and is as good a sailor and 
as perfect a gentleman as there is in the American navy ; one whom, I 
doubt not, from his known amiability of character, will excuse the lib¬ 
erty here taken by his old friend and shipmate. u. b. 

CinebmaHt Ohio. 


TBOUGHTS IN SPRING-TIME. 


BT enSAM PXBDAJU 


Fah in rome still sequestered nook. 
Removed from worldly strife, 

How calmly, like a placid brook. 
Would glide the stream of life! 

How sweet in temples God has made 
To raise the voice of prayer. 

While songsters from the leafy glade 
With music fill the air! 


pres not the spirit seem to spurn 
The fetterea thoughts of earth. 
And with a holier impulse turn 
To things of higher birth ? 

When in the forests* vast arcade. 
Where man has seldom trod, 

Amid the works that He has made. 
We stand alone with God ? 

When gazing on fair Nature’s face, 
Untouched by hand of art. 

In every leaf His love we trace, 
What feelings thrill the heart! 

The diamond dew-drop on the spray. 
Each early-&ding flower. 

The glitteriiw insects of a day, 

Airshow God’s wondrous power: 

And teach us by their helplessnem 
Of His unwearied care 
Who nves the lily’s vestal dress. 

And bids us not despair. 

When in the ^ing light of day 
The forest trees grow dim, 

And evening comes in sober my« 
How tom our souls to Hm ! 

There is no sotrod upon the air, 

All living things are still, 

A solemn hush as if of prayer, 

Is brooding o’er the hill: 
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While far above, like spirit-eyee, 

The stare their vi/^ils keep. 

And smile on the fair stream that lies 
Upon earth’s breast, asleep. 

There is a spell that binds the heart 
At this most hallowed hour. 

And bids ail earth-born thoughts depart, 
Beneath its holy power. 


And when to all created things 
A voice of praise is given. 
The spirit seems on angel wings 
To soar aloil to Heaven. 

Ifew-Tork, April, 1645. 


THE SEVRN TYRANTS. 


TROU TBI rRKJICB OF LA MZNMAIB. 


PART FIRST. 

It was a night of gloom. A starless sky hung over the earth like a 
tablet of black marble upon a tomb. Nothing disturbed the silence, 
save a strange noise like the light beating of wings, which from time 
to time was heard over town and country. The darkness grew thicker, 
and all felt their hearts beat quick, and a shiver ran through their 
veins. 

In a hall hung with black, and lighted by a lurid lamp, seven men, 
clothed in purple, with their heads encircled by a crown, were seated 
upon seven seats of iron. In the midst of the hall was raised a throne 
of bones, and at its foot, as a footstool, lay a prostrate cross. Before the 
throne was a table of ebony, and upon the table a vase full of blood, 
red and foaming, and a human skull. 

The seven men appeared sad and thoughtful ; and their eyes from 
the depths of their deep sockets from time to time shot forth gleams of 
livid fire ; and one of them rose up and approached the throne, and 
placed his foot upon the crucifix. At that moment his limbs shook, and 
he seemed near falling. The others regarded him unmoved ; but a 
something, I know not what, passed over their features, and a smile that 
was not human contracted their lips. 

And he who stood tottering stretched out his hand, seized the vase full 
of blood, filled the skull and drank; and the draught seemed to strengthen 
him. Raising his head, this cry escaped from his breast: * Cursed be 
Christ, who has brought back Hberly upon the earth !’ And the other 
kings rose up all together, and all together raised the same cry : ‘ Cursed 
be Christ, who has brought back liberty upon the earth !’ 

When they had reseated themselves upon their seats of iron, the first 
said : ‘ My brothers, let us stifle Liberty, for our reign is finished if hers 
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commences! Our cause is the same; let each one propose that which 
seems best. For my own part I give this counsel, for before Christ 
came, who dared to stand upright before us ? It is his religion which 
destroys us : let us abolish the religion of Christ !’ 

And all responded : ‘ It is true ! let us abolish the religion of Christ !’ 

And a second advanced to the throne j took the human skull; filled 
it with blood; and after drinking, said : * It is not religion alone that 
should be abolished ; but still farther science and thought; for Science 
teaches that which is, for us, not good for man to know ; and Thought 
is always ready to rebel against oppression !’ 

And all responded: ‘ It is true ! let us abolish Science and Thought!’ 

And when the third had done what the two first had before done, he 
said: ‘ When we have replunged mankind into brutishness by depriv¬ 
ing them of religion, and science, and thought, we have done much; 
but there yet remains something else to be done. The brute has dan¬ 
gerous instincts and sympathies. One people should not hear the voice 
of any other people; for fear that if any complain and rise in rebellion 
that they should be tempted to imitate them. No noise from without 
should penetrate within!’ 

And all responded ; ‘ It is true ! No noise from without should be 
heard within !* 

And a fourth said : ‘ We have our interests, and the people have their 
interests opposed to ours. If they should unite against us to defend that 
interest, how can we resist them ? Let us separate them, out of policy. 
Let us create in each province, village and hamlet an interest contrary 
to that of the other hamlets, villages and provinces. In this manner 
they will hate each other, and will not think of uniting against us!’ 

And all responded: ‘It is true ! let us make political divisions! 
Concord would destroy us !’ 

And a fifth, after twice filling and twice draining the human skull, 
said : ‘ I approve of all these means; they are good, but insufficient. 
IVIake brutes — that is well; but frighten these brutes ; strike them with 
the terror of inexorable justice, and the most atrocious punishments ; if 
you would not, sooner or later, be devoured ! The Executioner is the 
Prime Minister of a good Prince !’ 

And all responded : ‘ That is true! The Executioner is the Prime 
Minister of a good Prince !’ 

And a sixth said : ‘ I perceive the advantage of punishments, prompt, 
terrible, inevitable. Nevertheless, there may be some one, of brave 
heart and desperate courage, who will brave punishments. If you 
Would govern men easily, enervate them with voluptuousness. Virtue 
We do not want: it nourishes strength. Let us debilitate it entirely by 
corruption!’ 

And all responded: ‘ It is true ! let us destroy strength, energy, and 
courage by corruption V 

Then the seventh, after he had, like the others, drank from the human 
skull, said in his turn, with his foot upon the cross: ‘ Let us have no 
niore Christ ! There is war to the death, eternal war, between Him and 
us. But how shall we detach tlie people from him ? It is a vain attempt! 
What shall then be done ? Hear me ! It is necessary to buy up tha 
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priests of Christ with wealth, honor, and power; and they will com¬ 
mand, on the part of Christ, to submit to us completely in whatever we 
desire or command ; and the people will believe and obey from con¬ 
science ; and our power will be firmer than before V 

And all responded : ‘ It is true ! let us buy up the priests of Christ !' 
And, all at once the lamp which lighted the hall went out, and the 
seven crowned men separated in the gloom. 

And a voice came to a just man who at the moment watched and 
prayed before the cross : ‘ Minb hour approaches ! Adore, and pear 

NOT !’ 


PART BECOND. 

Through a mist, thick and gray, I saw, as one looks upon the earth 
at the hour of twilight, a naked plain, desert and cold. In the midst 
rose a rock, from which trickled, drop by drop, a blackish water ; and 
the feeble and dull sound of the drops which fell was the only sound 
one could hear. 

Seven paths winding about through the plain ended at the rock ; and 
around the rock, at the entrance of each, was a stone covered with, I 
know not what; moist and green, like the slime of a reptile. And be¬ 
hold, in one of the paths I perceived one like a shadow, who moved 
slowly ; and, as little by little the shadow came near, I discerned — not 
a man, but the semblance of one. Upon its left breast this human form 
had a drop of blood ; and it sat down upon the wet green stone, and 
its limbs shook. Its head was bowed, and it pressed its folded arms 
closely together, as if to retain a little vital warmth. 

And by the six othei^aths, six other shadows successively arrived at 
the foot of the rock. Trembling, with folded anms they sat down upon 
the stone, damp and green ; and they were silent there, and oppressed by 
the weight of a hidden agony. 

Their silence continued a long time ; I know not how long; for never 
did the sun rise on that unearthly plain ; neither night nor morning was 
known there; but the drops of the blackish water, by their falling, alone 
measured a duration monotonous, obscure, heavy, eternal; and this was 
so terrible, that unless God had strengthened me, I could not have en¬ 
dured the sight. 

After a kind of convulsive shudder, one of the shadows, raising his 
head, uttered a sound rough and harsh like the sighing of the wind 
through a skeleton, and the rock echoed this exclamation to my ear: 

‘ Christ has conquered ! cursed be he V And the six other shadows 
started, and all together raising their heads, the same blasphemy escaped 
from their bosoms : ‘ Christ has conquered! cursed be he !* And in¬ 
stantly they were seized with a greater trembling; the mist parted; 
and for an instant the blackish water ceased flowing; and the seven 
shadows bent anew under the weight of their secret agony ; and then 
succeeded a silence far longer than the first. Then one of them, with¬ 
out rising from the stone, immoveable and bent down, said to the 
others: 

* The same then has happened to you that has happened to me ! What 
have availed our counsels!’ And another replied : * Faith and Thought 
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have broken the chains of the people ; Faith and Thought have freed 
the earth !’ And another said ; * We desired to divide mankind, and 
our oppression has united them against us !* And another: ‘We have 
shed blood; and that blood has returned upon our heads.!’ And another; 
‘ We have sowed corruption, and it has germinated in us and destroyed 
even our bones !’ And another: ‘ We thought to stifle Liberty ; and 
its breath has withered our power, even to the roots V Then the seventh 
shadow! ‘ Christ has conquered ! Cursed be he!’ 

And all with one voice responded : ‘ Christ has conquered ! Cursed 
be he !’ 

And I saw a hand stretch forth, which dipped its finger in the blackish 
water, whose drops in falling measured eternal duration, and mark 
the foreheads of the seven shidows: and that was forever ! ^ h. b. 


HEART 


WISHES. 


nr susAW pimoab. 


*I toTP not man th« Itst, bat nature more.' —Btkov. 


Give me a home away from every dwelling. 

Where worldly man with passions rode hath been ; 
Where the clear stream its silver waters welling, 
Munnura upon its way *mid banks of green. 

With low, soft lone. 


XX. 

Where the yoong flowers in fresh, bright clostera springing, 
Bloom undisturbed within their native bowers; 

And fearless birds their upward flight are winging ; 

In this sweet solitude I'd pass my hours. 

Unsought, unknown. 


xxz. 


Make me a grave where graceful willows bending. 
Sweep the long glass that foot hath never trod. 
And trailing vines their foliage bright are blending. 
While flakes of sunshine f^l upon the sod, 

A lonely spot. 


There, with no sculptured stone the place adorning. 
And nought but kindred dust upon my brea|U, 

No tears shed o’er me, save the dews of rooming. 
Hushed in deep slumber calmly would I rest. 

By all forgot. 
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INVOCATION. 


What cheer, imperial mountain! Titan, hail! 

Thy distant crest cleams in the morning light. 

Like a small shallop^s broad and snowy sail 
Over still waters urging its swift flight. 

What cheer, old thunder-scarred and wrinkled peak! 
On which the elements in vain their fury wreak ? 

On thy wide shouldem rests the eternal snow. 

Wherein broad rivers have their hidden springs; 
Down thy rough sides impetuous torrents flow ; 

The cataract with sullen thunder rin^. 

And flashing fiercely round thine aged feet. 

Against thy patient rocks the fretted waters beat. 

Through the dark foam and fluctuating surge, 

That ever dash thy rugged breast upon, 

Thou dost in silent majesty emerge. 

Lifting thy forehead proudly to the sun, 

Dke a great truth, simple ana yet sublime. 

Gleaming above the sui^e of error and of time. 

There Blandest thou forever, day and night. 

Like a great man, calm, self-possessed, severe. 

Who, doing what he knoweth to be right. 

Stands up, firm-rooted, earnest and sincere ; 

Calmly the suffrage of the world contemns, ^ 

Seeks not its worthless praise, nor heeds if it condemns. 

Above the northern Cordilleras, towers 
Thy haughty crest, like some strong feudal king. 
Elect of pnncipalities and powere. 

To w’hom far isles unwilling tribute bring ; 

Who holds in pomp and majesty his court, 

Amid the mail-clad Barons that his throne support. 

Thou standest firm there, like an iron will. 
Triumphant over Time and Circumstance, 

Sternly resolved its duty to fulfil. 

And ever toward its object to advance; 

Careless of all the clamorous hounds that bay. 

And over all impediments holds on its way. 

How many ages it it since the snows 

First on thy forehead and wide shoulders fell ? 

How many, since the wondering sun arose. 

Wondering at thee, grim-visaged sentinel! 

On the wide desert’s western margin set. 

To watch its solemn loneliness, as thou dost yet ? 

Wast thou an island, in the overflow 
Of the CTeat flood ? Did any from afar 
Look wistfully to ihy eternal snow. 

Over new oceans gleaming like a star ? 

Or did the waves thee also overwhelm. 

Last spot of earth on the wide waters’angry realm* 

Howe’er it be, still thou art planted there. 

As when the deluge round thee ceased to roar; 

Thy snow s the bright hues of young morning wear. 
The crimson glories of spring sunrise pour 
On thy white brow, that proudly fronts the sky. 
Bidding a stern defiance to Day’s burning eye. 
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Fierce storroe for centurieii against thee dash 
On thy bare head vain torrents of sharp hail. 

The hamed lightnings round thy temples flash, 

Over thee roar the thunder and the gale ; 

What matter, to the calm and well-poised soul. 

Though round it Slander howl, and Persecution roll I 

The tempests vanish: the round moon shines bright; 

In Heaven’s glad ear the cataract’s grave hymn 
Sounds through the solemn stillness of the night; 

Around thy brow the white stars tliickJy swim ; 

Anxious thine aged solitude to cheer, 

Even as a wife’s fond eyes shine earnest and sincere. 

So all the storms and clouds that gather round 
A great man’s reputation, pass away. 

And leave it with a brighter glory crowned. 

Above the elemental su^e and spray 
To shine on distant ages, across 
The stormy sea of Time, on whose wild waves they 
Little-Rock, Arkanta*. Ax.mx Pixw. 
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It was the sweet month of June. I had finished all the little prepa¬ 
rations necessary for my tour, which I had determined to make alone ; 
not even accompanied by Thomas, a faithful servant, who had from my 
childhood been devotedly attached to me, and was always my compa¬ 
nion and ready assistant in every adventure where I required his aid. 
So alone I was permitted to go. And 1 farther determined to take the 
mail-coach in preference to a more secluded though imposing means of 
conveyance. My mother dismissed me with gentle cautions as to my 
general conduct while away, entreating me to be careful of myself; 
not to forget my daily devotions, if I expected the protection of Provi¬ 
dence, and to be sure to let her hear from me often. 

My father gave me letters of introduction to various families of dis¬ 
tinction in the different towns through which I might pass, and a well- 
filled purse, with directions how I might replenish it if necessary. 
Aunt Alice had not spoken to me on the subject of my excursion ; but 
on the morning of my departure she put in my hands a small parcel, 
and immediately turned away. I had not time then to examine it; sol 
placed it carefully in my portmanteau, intending to open it when more 
at leisure. 

The ‘ Fly Dragon’ royal mail coach passed through Warwick about 
ten o’clock. Proceeding thither in our own carriage, I had not waited 
ten minutes before it made its appearance. I chose an outside, and se¬ 
cured the seat of honor next to ‘the whip.’ Several other passengers 
got on at Warwick. There was the usual show of idle do-nothing fel- 
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lows around the door, increased by a number of lazy grooms and 
lacqueys, to whom the arrival and departure of the royal mail were the 
principal events in their existence. The horses were prancing, impa¬ 
tient of delay. By each, stood a groom ready to lift the blanket that 
covered the animal, w'hen the signal should be given. ‘All right?’ 
asked the coachman; ‘All right!’ responded the guard; ‘All right!’ 
echoed the groom ; and away flew the horses, leaving the four attend¬ 
ants with arms outstretched, each having retained his blanket. 

What glorious excitement filled my bosom, as we coursed along! The 
balmy breath of the morning ; the sweet fragrance of the hedge and of 
the field ; the bracing air, added to the newness of my situation, made 
me feel like a new creature. My identity was almost gone ; hope, and 
the various emotions that hope gives birth to, swelled my bosom; I felt 
that a thousand new ideas were springing up within me. Just then I 
could have shouldered the universe, so strong did I feel, or ‘ put a gir- 
die round about the earth in forty minutes,’ I felt so fleet. What can 
equal the energy of untried youth ! 

Among the passengers that took the stage-coach at Warwick was a 
young man, apparently about one-and-twenty years of age, who in seve¬ 
ral ways attracted my notice. He was rather tall and slender, of an 
Italian cast of features, with long dark hair, piercing black eyes, and 
beard trimmed after the peculiar style of the Prussians. There was 
nothing English in his appearance. Much to my surprise, however, he 
spoke that language without the slightest accent, and seemed perfectly 
familiar with the ordinary customs of the country, and also with the 
localities we passed. He conversed with considerable freedom with 
those who sat by him, though they w'ere evidently acquaintances of the 
road. His servant, a sinister-looking fellow, of foreign appearance, oc¬ 
cupied a back seat, and had charge of divers sporting implements, which 
betokened a relish for the chase in the master. Yet the Unknown was 
the last person to be suspected of such a propensity, or of belonging to 
such gentle craft. In spite of myself, I felt an instinctive antipathy to 
the stranger; and the more I tried to dispel my unfavorable suspicions, 
the stronger they became. The times were suspicious. The French 
revolution had begun: multitudes of the noblesse were hastening to 
England, glad, amid the awful horrors that prevailed, to save their lives 
at the expense of rank and fortune, throwing themselves entirely upon 
the charity of their hereditary enemies. But the dark-looking young 
man was not French. Of this I was certain. He had evidently been 
long abroad, and from the suspicious glances cast ever and anon around 
him, was evidently accustomed to scenes of danger, perhaps violence. 
Still there was nothing of the frank open bearing of the soldier in his 
manner, but more of the wily caution of the intriguer ; and I wondered 
the more that one so young should so early bear such marks upon his 
brow. 

At one of the stopping-places, the stranger alighted, and on regaining 
his seat, his body came almost in contact with mine ; and as he bent 
over to pass me, my eyes glanced involuntarily into his bosom, where I 
beheld a stout leathern belt, in which were thrust a dagger and a brace 
of pistols, so disposed as ordinarily to be concealed from view by the 
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vest and the light mantle worn over it. At that moment the stranger’s 
gaze met mine ; and as if aware of the discovery I had made, he gave 
a scornful smile and took his place. Half ashamed at seeing what I 
certainly could not help observing, and piqued at the assumption of the 
stranger, whom I had by this time put down for one no better than he 
should be, I settled into a moody silence, considerably unlike the buoy¬ 
ant feelings which signalized our starting. 

I did not long maintain this feeling, but entered into conversation 
with Walter, the whip, a veteran roadster, now some fifty years old, 
whom I had known from childhood. He had for many years been in 
the service of a family who were on terms of intimacy with us, and 
had afterward left them for the more lucrative employment of the road. 
Of course I recognized him at once on mounting. 

‘The young Master St. Leger travels alone, I see,’ said Walter, in 
an inquiring tone ; ‘ nothing amiss, I hope V 

‘ Nothing,’ I replied ; ‘ I am just going to shake hands with the world, 
and prefer an incog, to a formal introduction.’ 

‘ And that’s the way to make the most of the acquaintance, if you 
are wise, and the shortest route to send you to the devil if you are fool¬ 
ish,’ answered Walter, somewhat confidently. 

Remembering that my old acquaintance was somewhat of a moralist, 
I felt like giving him his bent, and asked: ‘ How is that, Walter V 

‘Why,’ replied he, ‘if the young St. Leger should drive into the 
world with a load of introductions to all the high-born and honorable, the 
rich and the noble, he might be courted, and flattered, and fooled till he 
would become as great a fool as any. But if he would know where he 
stands, and the road he travels, let him take his first start without any 
help, just as you are going to do, I hope, and then he will find out what 
he is good for, and what his friends are good for; but, young man, if 
this is done only to throw off the restraint of the governor’s presence, 
and the proper curb of experience and good advice, why then, as I said 
before, you will soon be scampering to the devil, and all the governors 
and friends in the world can’t hold you up.’ 

I was struck with the homely soundness of Walter’s speech, and told 
him that I fully agreed with him ; but that the present excursion was 
to be only a short one, and that nearly all my time would be passed with 
my relatives. 

‘ So much the more need then of making the most of what time you 
have,’ said he; ‘we shall be at Oxford presently, and there ‘ The coach¬ 
man leaves you. Sir,’ said Walter, touching his hat, and mimicking the 
tone always used when the customary shilling is expected. ‘ Now take 
my advice ; stay a day there, instead of hurrying on to London. Old 
Nancy, the housekeeper — I suppose she is alive yet— will only look 
one day longer for you, and that will harm nobody. You have been in 
Oxford a hundred times, no doubt. You have looked at all the fine 
buildings and the grand colleges and halls; so you need waste no more 
time al^ut them ; just stop at the ‘ Hen and Chickens’ instead of going 
to the ‘ Angel,’ where you will be recognized, and served accordingly. 
But at Mother Christy’s all you have to do is to sit still and see the 
-world. Depend upon it, ’tis the only way.’ 
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Walter’s advice to me was most opportune, for I was just in the mood 
to receive it; not from any wish to escape proper restraint, but I longed 
to break over, for a time at least, the bonds which my birth and the ar¬ 
tificial rules of society imposed, that I might say to my fellow: ‘ Man, 
toe meet in common together. God made us both. What say you ; what 
are your thoughts., your impulses, your sympathies ? I assented at once 
to Walter’s proposal. 

Just then we stopped to change horses, and most of the passengers 
alighted. I was somewhat lardy in getting up again, and on mounting 
found, greatly to my surprise, that the foreign-looking stranger had 
taken my seat, and was coolly looking the other way, as I thought, pur¬ 
posely to avoid me. In a very civil though determined tone, I sugges¬ 
ted to him that he had my place. He pointed with a careless air over 
his shoulder, and remarked that there were plenty of seats above. His 
contemptuous manner set me completely on fire. The blood seemed to 
boil in my veins, I was so angry ; and taking a step toward the stranger, 
I exclaimed, ‘ You may take your choice, either to vacate my seal in¬ 
stantly, or be pitched off the box !’ 

What might have been the end of the controversy I cannot tell; for 
Walter promptly interfered, saying : 

‘ Patience ! patience ! Master St. Leger. The young man is foreign- 
bred, and does n’t understand the custom of the English road. So I must 
tell you. Sir, that seats on a stage-coach are like beds at an inn; and 
as you make your bed, so you must lie in it, you know.’ 

‘ A plague on your roads, your customs, and your impertinence !’ said 
the stranger, addressing Walter, but resuming his old seat at the same 
time; ‘ for the present I bear with all three. As for my young master 
there, I have no desire to quarrel with him, unless he forces me to 
it. His fangs are not grown yet, and I dislike to have too great an 
advantage.’ 

‘With all submission,’ retorted Walter, with mock humility, ‘I would 
advise you to seek no matter for quarrel with a St. Leger, for though the 
cub may not know his own nature till he is roused, you will find enough 
of the tiger there before you have finished. These are peaceful times, 
letting alone the cursed Frenchers across the water. We have done 
with feuds, and quarrels, and bloodshed, since the time I was a baby, I 
may say ; but I will uphold, till I see the difference, that a St. Leger is 
a St. Leger so long as a drop of old Bertold’s blood remains, which they 
say is having its last run, but of that I do n’t pretend to know.’ 

During this rather long harangue, the stranger’s countenance had 
settled into its usual contemptuous expression which seemed fora moment 
excited at the mention of my name, for he muttered, half to himself, 
without appearing farther to notice the coachman : ‘ St. Leger ! strange 
enough too ; we shall see.’ In the mean time, I maintained a determined 
silence, quite ashamed at the violence of my passion, and fully resolved 
not to embroil myself in a disreputable controversy with an unknown 
adventurer. My thoughts in the mean while were none of the most 
pleasant. All my wise philosophy had vanished. Where, I asked myself, 
were the strong yearnings to make acquaintance with humanity ? — 
where the desire to meet my kind on common ground ? to know men ? 
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to know myself? A moment of foolish excitement had dispersed all; 
and I felt that I was but a child. After a time, however, my natural 
equanimity began to return. I reflected that I had to school myself if 
I expected to pass profitably through life, and that every incident must 
serve to teach me something. 

The stage-coach rolled rapidly on. We had passed the old town of 
Woodstock, and the splendid palace and park of Blenheim, and were in 
sight of Oxford. The country in the vicinity is enchanting. The 
day was fine ; the season the loveliest in all the year; and as we ap¬ 
proached this famous seat of learning, the sun, which had enriched the 
landscape with its declining rays, sunk gently out of sight, leaving be¬ 
hind a canopy of gorgeous clouds, which were full of changeful beauty, 
as each succeeding hue threw a new aspect over the scene. 

How my young heart enjoyed what was before me ! — how like a very 
paradise it seemed ! I lost for the moment the thought of every thing 
earthly ; of every thing unpleasant, and gave myself up to the beautiful 
ideal. My reverie was broken by Walter, who exclaimed: ‘ I have 
been waiting for you to speak first, but I see Master St. Leger is not 
disposed to make free with his tongue. So I will just say, that I sup¬ 
pose I was fairly enough to blame for not sending that jackanapes to 
the seat which belonged to him, when he had the impudence to take 
youi*s. But to tell you the truth, I wanted to see your mettle, my boy, 
and by St. George and the Dragon! I came near rousing more than we 
could have carried. I do believe you would have thrown him under 
the wheel if I had not stood between ; and what a scandal that would 
have been to His Majesty’s Royal Mail! You saw, though, I gave him 
a settler. But it did do me good to see your blood up ; not that I coun¬ 
sel brawls and swaggering and all that; no, no ; Walter Roland is a 
peaceful man ; but it requires a man of spirit to be a man of peace and 
no coward.’ 

‘ I feel ashamed of such a sudden show of passion,' replied I, ‘ and I 
candidly acknowledge it; for that stranger, whom I cannot help dis¬ 
liking, might not have been aware of the affront put upon rne.’ 

‘ He not aware of it!’ exclaimed Walter, with a grin. ‘ Hush !’ said 
he, speaking in a lower tone, for fear of being overheard, and making 
what was intended to be a very significant gesture from one side of his 
face ; ‘ I have seen him before, or my circumspection goes for nothing !’ 

‘ Seen him before ? why what do you mean V Inquired I. 

‘ Nothing,’ answered Walter, * except that you will probably see him 
again, and that he knows as much of the rules of the road as either of 
us : not a word more, for he is watching us. You will part company 
at Oxford, and here we are already ; just over the bridge, then two 
squares, and we are safe at the ‘ Hen and Chickens.’ 

There was the usual blast of the guard, the usual bustle of attendants 
at the inn, the usual questions and usual answers. The ‘Fly Dragon’ 
threw off her passengers, and forthwith rolled away to her resting-place. 

I remained quietly at the ‘ Hen and Chickens,’ a respectable inn, fre¬ 
quented by the regular ‘ traveller,’ men of counting-house importance, 
and the like, but of a stamp entirely diflTerent from the ‘ Cross,’ the 
‘ Star,’ and the ‘ Angel,’ which were then in high repute. 
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I had at last the satisfaction of feeling that I was not known. I ob¬ 
served that the unknown stranger seemed astonished when I ordered the 
porter to take in my luggage, but nothing passed, and I was heartily 
glad to be rid of his presence. At the door a pretty rosy-cheeked 
chambermaid asked if the young gentleman would be shown to his 
room. I assented ; and after having shaken off the dust with which the 
ride had encumbered me, I proceeded to the traveller’s-room and or¬ 
dered refreshments. I had here ample chance to look around me. In 
the public room were seated several mercantile men, some engaged in 
conversation, others over their port, or reading their newspapers. One 
or two mawkish-looking young men were talking largely about the New¬ 
ton races, which had just come off. I took a seat near the window, to 
command a view of the passers-by. The twilight continued far into the 
evening, and tempted out the most recluse ; now a student from one of 
the colleges would pass with cap and gown; next came tripping by 
some tradesman’s daughter, dressed for an evening out; next the sturdy 
laborer, covered with dust and sweat, going home after his day’s toil to 
meet his wife and children, and be refreshed ; some servant girls, in their 
Sunday’s best, were talking and laughing very loud, as they sauntered 
along the pavement, watched by three or four young men, who might 
have been students, though they had doffed the garb of the college ; car¬ 
riages rolled along the street; the hackman w'as soliciting a fare. The 
very town seemed agog that evening, it was so delightful; and occa¬ 
sionally the rigid, unearthly sound of a passing Israelite would startle 
me with its never-ending ‘Clothes ! old clothes!’ Presently a French¬ 
man made his appearance with two little dogs which he had taught to 
stand the one upon the shoulders of the other, (each upon their 
hind legs,) while the by-standers, by offering inviting morsels, first 
to one and then to the other dog, endeavored to disturb their equilibrium. 
The poor animals, although evidently very hungry, maintained their 
position, casting ever and anon longing looks toward the tempting bribe, 
and then despairingly toward their master, who only scowled at them, 
shook his head, and muttered, ‘D6 done!’ 

After the performance was over, requisition was made for pennies and 
sixpences, according to the liberality of the donors. The old man, it 
was evident, could speak no English beyond the ‘ var’ good,’ ‘ tank-ee,’ 
which he used most generously, whether his suit was favored or rejec¬ 
ted. As he approached me, cap in hand, leading his little dogs, I 
thought I could discover traces of deep feeling concealed under the air 
of mendicant entreaty which he assumed. A strong feeling of pity 
came over me; and as he passed, I dropped into his cap a half-crown 
piece: ‘ Dix mille grdees — ah / mon DieuT exclaimed the poor fel¬ 
low ; and then, as if remembering himself, repeated with great energy, 
three or four times, ‘ Var’ good ; tank-ee, tank-ee !’ 

As the old man turned away, after receiving his contribution, I 
walked up and addressed him in his own tongue. Had I cast a handful 
of guineas into his hat, it would not have had half the effect that was 
caused by a few familiar words in his native language falling upon the 
poor creature’s ear. He stopped, clasped his hands together, lifted his 
eyes to heaven, and poured out a torrent of exclamations, blessings 
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and thanks, as if it were by some direct interposition of the Deity that 
I had crossed his path. After this was over, Laurent, for that was the 

old man’s name, informed me that he was valet to the Marquis de-, a 

distinguished nobleman of France ; that his master, with his wife and 
only child, a beautiful girl, sixteen years of age, barely escaped with 
their lives from an infuriated Parisian mob, and by the assistance of 
humble friends, had found their way to the sea-board, and thence on 
board an English vessel, bound for London, where they landed about 
two months previous; that the marquis was too proud to make any ap¬ 
plication to the English government for relief ; that madame was in 
very delicate health, and that the whole charge devolved upon Made¬ 
moiselle Emilie, who took care of her mother, sang and played for her 
father, and wrought at embroidery every leisure moment, from the pro¬ 
ceeds of which a considerable sum was weekly realized. Laurent in 
the meanwhile fulfilled his usual duties as valet to the Marquis, to which 
were added those of steward and cook. 

Beside this, whenever an opportunity allowed, and as Laurent con¬ 
fessed, without the knowledge of the family, he stole away with his two 
little dogs, which had been trained to innumerable grotesque feats to 
please his young mistress in happier days, and exhibited them in the 
manner I have described. The additional sum derived in this way 
was absolutely necessary to support the household, although they occu¬ 
pied a miserable little hut in the suburbs of the town. 

I was deeply affected with Laurent’s narrative, which was detailed 
with great etfect, and in a most forcible manner, but resisted his earnest 
entreaties to accompany him home, believing that the natural pride of 
the marquis would overcome any other feeling he might have in seeing 
a stranger, no matter under what circumstances. So pressing a guinea 
upon poor Laurent, who went into another fit of ecstacy on the occasion, 
I bade him adieu. 

Here was a new current given to my thoughts, and for the first time 
in my life, scnlijiicnl came into play. As I walked slowly toward the 
inn, I revolved Laurent’s story over and over ; every word that he told 
me of the unfortunate family was full in my mind. But the thought of 
the young girl, so devoted, so cheerful, so persevering in her efforts to 
provide for her parents, in this their hour of adversity and distress, was 
uppermost in my thoughts. How I regretted that I had not accepted 
the invitation of the valet, and thus obtained an interview ! I will see 
her yet, I exclaimed ; I will show her that an Englishman can sympa¬ 
thize with her, and she will understand my feelings, I know. I had 
wrought myself up into a fever-heat of enthusiasm by the time I reached 
the inn. Around the door were collected another group, intent upon the 
mummeries of an old gipsy, who, bent nearly double with age and pre¬ 
tended infirmities, was soliciting fortunes from the by-standers. The old 
creature was evidently well known, and consequently, although there 
Were numbers ready to listen to her prophecies, few cared to be the sub¬ 
ject of them. As I came up, the hag cast her black eyes upon me, 
which were still bright and piercing, and exclaimed, ‘ Here is a fine 
youth, that I warrant me never has had his hand crossed by old Elspeth, 
Try a sixpence, now, and see if you do n’t have a fortune with it.’ I 
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don’t know what devil prompted me to assent to this appeal. I knew 
the gipsy habit well, and had a thorough contempt for their jugglery; 
but the crowd gave way, and the old crone hobbled up to me; and almost 
without my knowing it, she had my hand. First, she crossed it with a 
‘ silver sixpence’ — of course of my bestowing. ‘ A strange hand !’ mut¬ 
tered she ; ‘ I must cross it again with a silver shilling ; it must needs be, 
young master,’ she continued earnestly. I was prepared for this, and as 
I had commenced I determined to go on ; so the silver shilling was pro¬ 
duced. Another cross followed, and again old Elspeth was in a quan¬ 
dary. ‘ Indeed, I can say nought,’ she muttered ; ‘ my tongue is strangely 
tied. God wot what it means ; but if I had a half crown piece to get 
the right angle with, you would hear something worth knowing.’ By 
this time the attention of the crowd was attracted, for the fortune-teller’s 
demand was exorbitant, even for a gipsy. Determined to end the scene, 
which was becoming anything but agreeable to me, I put a half crown 
in her hand, and said, ‘ Take what you will, only have done with this 
foolery.’ The old creature took the money, without paying any notice 
to my remark, crossed my palm with it very carefully several times, till 
she seemed to have struck upon the right line, then stopped, drew her¬ 
self up till her form was erect, and looking me full in the face with her 
keen sharp eyes, she uttered slowly : 

‘ Whfv y« 8t T.eger shal marrie a virgyu fair, 

Shal build a now castcl both wondrous and rare, 

Lr>ti him warnynge tak, for ye last of hU race 
Shal be moot in yi castel, face to face.’ 

Had every possible calamity of earth been at that moment announced 
as about to happen to me, I could not have been more completely over¬ 
whelmed. 

All the gloom of my whole life-time gathered around my heart again, 
and nothing could exceed the blackness of darkness that succeeded. 
But pride, that pride which afterward supported me under so many emer¬ 
gencies, came to my relief. I forcibly withdrew my hand from the hag, 
and turned quickly away, exclaiming as I left her, ‘ Pshaw! I have heard 
that doggrel a thousand times before ; if this is all you have got to say, 
’t is hardly, as you promised, ‘ worth the knowing.’’ ‘If you have 
heard it before, heed it now ! heed it now !’ quoth the crone. * Ah ! ah !’ 
continued she, ‘ give but one golden guinea, and old Elspeth will reveal 
W’ondcrful things, fearful things; and perhaps a way to get by the 
doom.’ I had by this time reached the door-way : without heeding this 
last appeal, I turned neither to the right nor left, but sprang to my cham¬ 
ber, locked and bolted the door, and threw myself upon the bed, in a state 
of phrenzy and despair. 


TEMPERANCE DICK: AN EPIGRAM. 

* Drinking,* says Dick, * is foolish, without doubt, 
For when the wine is in, the wit is out:* 

But if tlie lack of wit makes man a toper, 

Pray when, since Dick was bom, has he been eober f 
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LINES 

ON THE DEATH OP A BELOVED CHILD. 

Humbly to Thee, our Saviour God, this treasure we resign. 

The object of so fond a love, exceeded but by Tliine: 

And for the earthly hojies and joys in imr fond hearts destroyed, 
Grant us the fulness of Thy love, to fill the aching void ! 

We know that she was taken in her youth’s undimmed sun-shine; 
Only the happiest hours of life, beloved one! were thine ; 

Thy God has la’en thee to himself, ere yet their li^ht was dim. 

And with bowed down and trusting hearts, we yield thee up to Him. 

Oh sad would be the world, and drear, were not the blest hope given, 
That as Love’s circle narrows here, ’lis widening in heaven: 

Then farewell, gentle spirit! we shall ‘claim thee as our own. 

From out the w^te-robed company that sing around the ihrone.' 


MY GRAN D-F A T H E R’S HOUSE. 


BT nBKS VOM ■PXtaBZ., 


^ Shade of Sir Walter Raleigh !’ I exclaimed, as I lighted my cigar 
at the scorching hearth of a tavern fire-place, ‘of how much pleasure 
would the decriers of thy favorite plant deprive us !’ There was some¬ 
thing in the old-fashioned arm-chair which 1 had drawn up to the fire ; 
something in the comfortable inclination of the back, the easy curvature 
of the arms, the softness of the well-worn leather cushion ; that carried 
me back to the merry time of childhood, when I used to sit in just such 
an old time-worn chair, gazing into the huge fire of my grandfather’s 
kitchen. Thickly came the fancies and memories of the past; but the 
impatient ‘ Hurrah!’ of the stage-driver, as he gathered up the reins 
into his buckskin grasp, and cracked his whip on the piercing air of a 
December morning, brought me once more into the cola realities of life, 
and broke my revery. Throughout the day, undisturbed by the crunch¬ 
ing of the snow under the horses’ feet, and the groaning of the runners 
as they ploughed through an occasional drift, or by the comical appear¬ 
ance of my fellow-passenger on the front seat, whose red face was cov¬ 
ered with a red comforter, and that with long white tendrils of frost, 
I thought of the scenes which that old chair had called up before me. 
One after another the lighted Havanas wasted to close proximity with 
my lips; and when four of the clock found me safely deposited in my 

room at the * C-Hotel,’ after a hearty dinner, I was still thinking 

of early friends, many of whose names were already chiselled on the 
cold grave-stones. When I fell asleep that night, dreams akin to my 
waking fancies came to my pillow ; and next morning before I got up I 
promised myself a visit to that old home in New-England. 

VOL. XXV. 57 
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When winter had passed, and the spring with its freshness had gone, 
the summer sun looked down through the tall locust-trees, and seemed 
to welcome me as the coach set me down before the gate of the old house 
with jmy valise and double-barrelled gun. Except a little space in front, 
the old mansipn was hidden by the dense foliage of the locusts and elms 
Jha^ grew in unshorn wildness around it; but what I saw of the red, 
weather-beaten front-door, over which the woodbines spread a thick 
green awning, and the dormer-windows jutting out frogi the steep roof, 
and the half-ruined chimneys, made me a child again, and I wept, just 
for * the keeping.’ Ah, Peter ! you smiled when I told you of it, and 
even jested on my weakness; but you could not conceal the glistening 
pf your own eyes at the very time, nor the readiness to speak of your 
own childhood, and the old house by the brook, and the willows that 
drooped over it. You may pretend to stoicism as much as you please, 
but your lips and eyes belie you all the while. You and I, perchance, 
never will harden into statues, but we shall be men for all that; the 
whole world to the contrary notwithstanding. Gentle reader, do you 
smile in derision, because my heart welled over in tears when I saw the 
pld house, and the woodbines over the front door, just as they were a 
score of years before, only that the woodbines had climbed up to the 
eaves and fastened themselves among the shingles of the roof? Well, 
smile on, if there are no hallowed memories of childhood in your bosom. 
I will be sorry, but not angry ; yet I would rather you should look sym- 
pSthizingly, and feel part of a pleasure that to me is sweet. Perhaps 
you would pot haye thought of smiling, had I told you at first why I 
ioved that old house so well. Shall I tell you now ? 

The greater part of my childhood, until the age of eight or nine, had 
been spent at my grandfather’s, so that it seemed always like home; 
indeed I loved it almost as well as the fireside where my brothers and 
sisters were. Here my first love of the romantic had its birth, and 
here was it fostered by a piaiden aunt, whose queer notions of men and 
things, drawn in part from old noyels and romances, and in part from 
her own fervid injagination, were to me an exhaustless store of enter- 
tainment and instruction. How often did I sit in her lap, or as I grew 
older, on a ‘ cricket’ at her feet, listening to her marvellous stories of 
ladies rescued and huge monsters subdued by the sword of some gallant 
knight! The times of the feudal lords and the lion-hearted Richard 
were as familiar to me as yesterday; and J have been surprised since 
I have read the chronicles of Sir John Froissart, that priy aunt should 
have had so accurate a knowledge of the times and legends which the 
old knight portrays. Many of his stories, word for word almost, I found 
that I knew by heart; but how my aunt could have read him, is to me 
a wonder: for she did not appear to have read French, and the English 
translation was so scarce then, that I doubt whether there were three 
copies in all New-England. However this may have been, and whence 
she drew the greater portion of her legends, she at any rate kindled my 
childish fancy ; and there danced before me visions of splendid tourneys, 
jyith their faces of beauty, and plumes, and glistening armor, and pranc¬ 
ing barbs; while a smile of kind-hearted joy played over her features, 
that she was adding new distance to the horizon of my enjoyment. 
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Grim castles, with their haunted towers, secret doors, and animated 
statues that walked out of the niches they occupied, and returned again 
ere the terrified stranger could leap from his bed, dusty with the neglect 
of years ; long halls, filled with unhelmetted knights, and beauties dash¬ 
ing love and despair at e'^erf glance ; court-yards resounding with the 
courser’s armed hoof, or tumultuous with boisterous retainers; these 
were ever in my thoughts, whether of revery or slumber. Trouba¬ 
dours tuned their harps and sang ‘ in sweet accord’ their passionate 
verse in my delighted ear; and ^fore my mental vision deployed the 
array of dauntless chivalry, with banners waving and wild trumpets 
blowing. I dwelt as it were with the Past, and shunned the Present, if 
in the least it disturbed the spell. Aunt fletty, in s^iort, was the en¬ 
chantress of my childhood, filling the mist that encircled my young 
fancy with spirits who should lead me out into the land of imagination ; 
where, in truth, all our truest happiness can alone he fotnd. HappU 
ness dwells not with Reality, Smooth-cheeked Utility may deny this; 
and Sensuality say it nay ; Ambition, with eye turned steadily on the 
sun of its high resolves, may declare its falsity; and Love, with its 
twin sister Despair, may snap its rosy fingers, and cry * Ah ! ha yet 
it is so. We must leave realities, if we would find true pleasure. 
But I must return to the road side in front of the old house where the 
stage-coach had set me down. 

Before me stood on6e tnore tlie s6ene of many 4 bi^ight memory. 
The windows seemed peeping out under the woodbines to see me, and I 
could have sworn that the oriole flitting among the trees over my head, 
and gurgling out its liquid note, was the same that sang there twenty 
years before. The round white capitals of the gate-posts were the 
same; the picket-fence, except #here the youOg locusts and lilacs 
on either side held it up. Was leaning here and there, as if choosing the* 
spot where it might fail the easiest; and the walk to the front door Was 
all grown up with rank grass, untrampled by the foot of any intruder. 
The porch-door of the wing was open, and the windows up; and as I 
opened the gate of the larger yard, and passed up the footpath that led 
to the wing, I heard the old familiar hum of the spirtning-whOel, and/itf 
a voice that I could not have mistaken if 1 would, a well-remembered 
air, which ceased as I entered the door. My aunt Hetty, for it was she, 
when she had taken an incredulous survey of my countenance, and then 
came really to know me, suffered me to kiss her, and returned my kiss 
with warm affection, and wondered how tlie little boy, who used to sit 
on her lap and listen to her stories, could have grown so tall. Her voibe 
liad the same ringing music that it possessed years before, and the same 
smile still played over her once beautiful and stitl interesting features. 
JHere and there a gray hair had taken up its residence among her dark 
Presses ; but my aunt did not plead guilty to the charge of vanity, and 
the arrivals of these messengers of time in no wise troubled her equa¬ 
nimity. Suffice it to say, that she welcomed me back to the old kitchefif 
in the wing, and 1 was again at home, send overwhelmed with questions 
about ‘ every thing under tlie Oanopy,’ which I answered a dozen at a 
time. The spinning-Wheel was unceremoniously spirited into the corner; 
and throwing her blue-checked apron over he^ to keep off t^e siln, mf 
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aunt Hetty bade me amuse myself while she went out to find my grand¬ 
father, who had gone out to the lot behind the orchard, to see to the 
fences. 

The andirons, with lions’-heads for tops, still rested in the old fire¬ 
place, where they had stood for more than half a century, doing good 
service ; during which time I am credibly informed, the lions^heads, 
even when the hottest fire crackled up in the winter evenings, were never 
even once so much as heard to growl, or show any thing but the most 
determined stoicism. The crane, all hung over with copy-book emblems, 
still oscillated on the jams ; and the iron tea-kettle — that used to sing, 
to tell me that it was hot, and wanted to get off the fire, and if I did not 
heed its singing would rattle its cover, and spirt the steaming water 
from its proboscis half-way to my chair—stood on the hearth as still 
as a mouse, and somewhat stiller. This simile of the mouse puts me 
in mind, that as I came in, a venerable pussy ran out of the cat-hole in 
the linter-door, whose gray-coat and shortened ears betokened the play¬ 
mate of my childhood. How it was that she had lived so long, I leave 
it for wiser heads than mine to determine. There was the musket 
hanging by wooden hooks on a cross-beam overhead, and its bayonet, in 
the leathern case of the revolution^ hung with the belt and cartridge- 
box, over the mantel-piece. There too hung the same touch-wood pin¬ 
cushion, full of needles of all sizes, on one of which was my aunt’s steel 
thimble, without a top, and a skein of brown thread clipped at both ends 
into convenient needle-fulls. Ranged on the mantel-piece were half a 
dozen flat-irons> pointing their noses to the chamber-floor as steadily as 
ever. ‘Dale and Company’ are next to immortal. The old curling- 
tongs that I used to heat on Sabbath mornings for my aunt Hetty, looked 
as natural as then ; and I wondered if she used them still. The clean 
sink, white inside from scouring and dingy-red without, yet just as clean; 
and the little doors beneath it, and the clumsy button that fastened them, 
which I had once cut from a piece of thick leather and nailed on, seemed 
without change. Over it hung the bright tin basin and dipper, and 
beside the window was the linen roller-towel, and miniature looking- 
glass in a convex mahogany frame at least a hundred years old. The 
great clothes-horse stood behind the door, and my grandfather’s boot-jack 
in its old corner kept it company. The chairs around the room were 
the same strait-backed, withe-bottomed, round-posted, unpainted seats 
that they had been from my earliest recollection; and standing in con¬ 
scious dignity, aloof from these plebeian seats,, was the old arm-chair 
whose counterpart I had seen by the tavern fire-place. The shining 
leathern cushion, with its black smooth buttons at the bottom of the in¬ 
numerable indentations which diversified its surface, like dimples in the 
full cheeks of a St. Domingo beauty, seemed to invite me to sit down, 
while the chair seconded the invitation, holding out its arms with a pat¬ 
ronizing, benevolent air. I sat down just to please the old chair, and 
while ten thousand fancies were crowding into my head, the linter-door 
opened, and my grandfather shook me by the hand. 

Hale and hearty, yet on the verge of ninety, he was looking the same 
that he did at seventy ; his voice a little broken, perhaps, but his gray 
eye as bright as ever. His long white hair was combed back from 
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his broad high brow, and the ends of his white neckcloth, loosely tied, 
dangled over his buff vest, and presented him the same that he was 
when I was a mere baby playing on his knee, or listening to his stories 
of the ‘times that tried men’s souls;’ of his marching over the frozen 
roads at the head of his company, captain and men without stockings, 
and sometimes without shoes; their bread frozen in their knapsacks, 
and the British troops pursuing them; of the crossing of the Delaware, 
and getting his almost frozen leg broken between two cakes of ice, and 
of his hiding in the cabin of a slave till his unsplintered leg got well, 
and he could again walk, and follow the track of the army, which then 
was three hundred miles off. As he sat down in his chair, I noticed 
that his silver knee-buckles wore the same brightness, and his long hose 
were fastened under them and the many buttons of his gray breeches 
with the same scrupulous exactness which had always been his charac¬ 
teristic. His long queue was unaltered, and was braided with a narrow 
black ribbon, which for me, when a child, to touch seemed about as 
bad as annihilation. Whenever I see a picture of Washington, I am 
reminded of my grand-father, whose dress and countenance and white 
hair were like what our painters delight to portray as part and parcel 
of ‘ the Father of his Country.’ 

The dinner which my aunt Hetty soon set out on the circular table, 
which till then had stood with its top turned up against the wainscot, 
was all of a piece with other days. ‘ Rye-and-Indian’ bread, and rich 
creamy cheese, and a roll of butter, with the stamp of an eagle on it; 
and the silver pepper-box, the last of a long and noble line; and the 
blue plates, ‘ Chineses,’ with umbrellas crossing a bridge, the two ends 
of which, disdaining to rest on the ignoble ground, flourished in mid-air. 
One of the figures being a lady, it used to puzzle me to imagine how 
she could get off; much more, how she could have got on, unless her 
legs were made of India-rubber, and could stretch to any conceivable 
distance. The lady who had one foot in the grave and the other in the 
stars, must have been one of the same family. Never any where else 
have I eaten such pies as at all seasons of the year my aunt Hetty 
made ; and the pie which she placed on the dinner-table this day bore 
testimony to her nicety and skill. At least one would have thought so 
from the tinge of my lips and teeth when we arose from the round table, 
after the returning of thanks by my grand-father. After refusing a 
cigar which I offered him, while helping myself, my grand-father took 
down his long clay-pipe, which always protruded from a little box over 
the fire-place, and was soon still more like himself, as he used to appear 
to me. Cigars he considered an innovation too barbarous to have his 
countenance, at least so much of it as was included between his lips; 
therefore he smoked a pipe. When my second cigar had dwindled away 
to a point, and my grand-father had knocked the ashes out of his pipe 
with the blade of a hom-handled jack-knife that he had used full fifty 
years, my aunt decreed that I was tired and must lie down ; and as I 
make it a point never to cross the wishes of my friends, when they coin¬ 
cide with mine, I accordingly was led by her to the little bed-room 
which I had so often occupied years before, and was soon dreaming of 
‘ the old familiar faces’ which Lamb liked to remember. 
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It was not till I awoke, near the middle of the afternoon, that I no¬ 
ticed how precisely the same was every thing in the little room. There 
were the quails on the fringed curtain at the window ; and on the blue 
counterpane on which I was lying were the same fat haymakers at 
work, or sitting down on the swaths drinking from huge two-handled 
pitchers, men and women together. One waggish-looking darmsel had 
always taken my fancy, for the quiet smirking demureness with which 
she suffered a stout young fellow to wipe away the buttermilk which 
was dripping into her bosom from a crack in the side of the pitcher. I 
used to think that she was continually drinking in ordef that he might 
not cease to wipe away the drops as they fell; but of late I have thrown 
aside the prejudice, as it conflicts with that female delicacy which I 
have found to be so universal. The clothes-press stood at the side of 
the bed, with the same ring in the handle of the key ; and I could not 
repress my curiosity to see if my aunt’s Sunday bonnet was as trim as 
ever. Stepping as carefully as possible, that my aunt might think that 
I was still sleeping, I went olJt of the bed-room into the * sitting-room,’ 
where was a black mantel-piece and fiire-board, almost as high as the 
ceiling. The floor was covered with a: black-and-red rag-carpet, an ex¬ 
act pattern, if not the same, which was there a score of years before. 
The hard-bottomed chairs were the same, and the lounge, and the tall 
mahogany clock, standing sentinel in the corner. When a child I was 
never able to get a peep at the inside of that old clock, for it was locked 
all the week, and wound up by my grand-father every Sunday morning 
before sunrise, and I never could discover where the key was hid : but 
I was tall enough now to perceive it on the top ; and although I knew 
exactly what I should see there, I unlocked the lower door, and looked in 
at the dusty wheels and weights and pendulum, and felt that I was dischar¬ 
ging a duty to my former self. How many bright hours of my child¬ 
hood those wheels and pullies and swinging pendulum had numbered! 
How many days and nights of maturer years had they ticked into eter¬ 
nity, since last I had visited that once familiar apartment! Here too was 
the tall walnut ‘secretary,’ which when shut looked like the half of a 
steep-roofed house, and when open like any thing but what it was. In 
one corner of it, in a crowded pigeon-hole, I found parts of many an 
old primer and story-book of my boyhood. ‘ Tom Thumb’ was there, as 
little as life, in a dingy little book, with a brown paper cover, sewed on 
after its original one was demolished by my infant fingers. The re¬ 
doubtable Thomas appeared in several successive wood-cuts, the most 
striking of which was his fearful encounter with the spider, whose great 
crooked legs were several feet higher than the pigmy’s head. Giant 
Woglog reappeared to me here, (as he sat under a tree and devoured a 
little boy who had been stealing apples,) short-clothes and all. On the 
top of the secretary was the great Bible, all starting out of the dark lea¬ 
ther binding; and just after the apocrypha the family record, where 
was written, in my grand-father’s usually steady, but then trembling 
hand, the death of my grandmother, some twelve years before. 

The tears came into my eyes as I thought of her, and the last time 
that her cold wrinkled lips met mine, while she bade me good-bye. 
The front parlor was where she used to sit during the winter, and I 
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opened the door softly and went in. It was no more changed than the 
other rooms, except that I fancied the ceiling did not appear so very 
high as it used to. There was the tile-hearth and the diminutive pair 
of tongs with which my grand-mother would place the green chips I had 
brought in, around the hre-place, and between the andirons, and a-top 
of the back-log ; making a sort of wall, very nearly as substantial as 
the chevaux-de-frize around Fort-Gratiot. On the mantle-piece stood 
the two mandarins that used to nod responsive to my inquiring touch; 
and on the long side-board was the same set of the Edinburgh Ency¬ 
clopedia in fourteen volumes, whose plates I used to snatch glimpses of, 
when my aunt’s presence no longer bound my curiosity. My aunt 
Hetty had her whims, and this was one, that I should not look into these 
sacred tomes until 1 was a man, and was able, as she said, to under-- 
stand them. My grand-mother was more indulgent, but only when my 
aunt was in some other part of the house; for she always assented to all 
aunt Hetty said in regard to my instruction. The last day that I saw 
her, just before I bade her good-bye, she cut me out of a sheet of letter- 
paper a whole troop of men and wotpen, taking hold of hands, which 
she opened and pinned into the paper of the wall, almost up to the bor¬ 
der, and promised me that they should not be touched till 1 came to see 
her again. My father removed away from New-England the very next 
spring, and I never saw my grand-mother afterward. There were the 
figures, however, yellow and tinged with age, on the wall, and on the 
side of the parlor clock, whose tick seemed the voice of an old friend, 
were her spectacles, in their old leathern-case, with the loop for the 
tongue broken off. I did not feel that my grand-mother was dead, nor 
that so many years had passed since she sat with me in the parlor: it 
seemed only that she had gone out a moment, and was immediately to 
return and greet me. Even next day, when I visited the grave-yard, 
and saw her name cut on the stone, and the dark moss within the letters, 
I could not realize that she had been gone so long, nor even that I was 
not the same little child that she was so kind to. Years seemed to have 
been annihilated while I remembered her, and the certainty that they 
had passed, only a dream of the night 

I was not satisfied with gazing at every little thing in the parlor, but 
I took down the encyclopedias, one after another, and looked over the 
plates, and could not see that their charm had in the least departed. 
As I was finishing the last one, my aunt Hetty put her head in at the 
sitting-room door; and when she saw what I was about, laughed as she 
took it out of my hands, and replaced it on the side-board, telling me 
that supper was ready, and my grand-father waiting. My old love fpir 
dough-nuts seized me, although I had long before discarded Dutch 
‘crullers,’ and oliko^ks, and the greasy ‘fritters’ in which the old 
Knickerbockers so much delight; and I gave my good aunt ocular 
assurance that her twisted and braided, long, short and medium dough¬ 
nuts and ‘ wonders’ were as acceptable as they used to be. The cat, 
after rubbing herself, first one side and then the other, against my legs, 
very quietly took possession of my lap, and purred away as if to make 
up for running away from me when 1 first come in. That night 1 slept 
soundly in the little bed-room, dreaming over all the occurrences of my 
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childhood. Many a tinne had I thought that I never could be as happy 
again, as I was during my earlier years, but I was mistaken. Romance 
had again thrown over my fancy its robe of rainbow colors, and it is 
not yet removed. 

When the morning sun shone in through the woodbine and the quails 
on the curtain, I awoke, full of joyful ness, and hastened out to the 
great stone by the well-kerb to perform my matinal ablutions; the 
large hollow serving for a basin. Here when a child I was forced, even 
on the coldest mornings, to wash my sleepy visage, that T might grow 
up, as my grand-father said, ‘ hardy, and capable of being a soldier 
some, day or other.’ I do not affirm that my rheumatic shoulder dates 
from* those cold mornings, but I have a shrewd suspicion squinting 
•in that direction. My grand-father was off, taking his accustomed 
morning walk, and my aunt Hetty was in the lot by the barn, milking 
the cows; so I took an undisturbed view of the ducks spatting their bills 
in a little pool, and the hens poking their heads through the slats of the 
poultry-house. Over the wood-shed, and on the shelf outside, the pigeons 
were pluming themselves, and the cocks puffing up their throats and 
making their peculiar muttering, which had been a marvel to my boy¬ 
ish ear. The martins were sailing about in the air, or carefully peep¬ 
ing from the windows of the martin-cage on the gable-end of the corn- 
house ; and the guinea-hens were screaming down in the orchard, 
making a noise resembling the music of an ungreased wheelbarrow, ac¬ 
companied by a dozen pair of tongs, shaken together as ‘ second.’ Of 
all the horrible noises in the world, save me from the screech of a gui¬ 
nea-fowl ! Those at my grand-father’s, however, I really think I could 
listen to every day without the slightest annoyance. So much for as¬ 
sociation. 

Before breakfast was ready, I was all over the house ; in the cham¬ 
bers, looking out of tbe dormer-windows, and up in the garret, behold¬ 
ing rolls^ of wool, balls of carpet-rags, skeins of yarn, last year’s seed- 
corn, old spinning-wheels, distaffs full of flax, wool-cards, and almost 
every thing else under the sun. In the back stair-way I found a little 
whip, which my grand-father had made for me, and which had remained 
stuck behind a slat ever since I was last there : so careful was my aunt 
not to remove a single thing that I had placed away. This was another 
of her whims. After breakfast I went out to look at the loom-room, and 
the corn-house, and long rat-trap, with the bait in the middle, that had 
stood time out of mind in the centre of the corn-house floor. I did not 
forget the milk-house, nor the cheese-press, nor the red chum, which 
when I saw it the last time before, was higher than my head. The old 
pear-tree by the well-pole, in which the katydids nightly mocked each 
other, was all green and youthful, and its spreading boughs gave pro¬ 
mise of many a juicy vergaloo. You won’t care a fig for it, courteous 
reader, but I must nevertheless tell you, that the heavy end of the well- 
pole came to the ground just over and behind a large seringa-bush, 
which afforded me a screen, behind which I could get on the pole 
astride, as my aunt went out to draw water. When I had enjoyed her 
tugging to bring down the bucket sufficiently long, I used to get off qui- 
fitly, by the time she came round to see what was the matter with tbe 
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weights, and creep slyly into the house, and was usually playing with 
the cat, before she came in. I had succeeded in this perhaps a dozen 
times, when one day, not perceiving that my grand-father was at the 
well with her, I jumped on, and suddenly found myself full fifteen feet 
in the air, and both of them laughing at my chap-fallen appearance, 
and asking me how I liked riding a high horse to water. This incident 
put a stop to my pranks in that direction, although to the best of my re¬ 
collection I made up for it in others. It was a custom of my aunt’s to 
leave her bed-room door, which opened into the kitchen, ajar, and when 
she had blown her light out and gone to bed, to call the cat, and let her 
sleep on her pillow and purr her to sleep. One night, just as my aunt 
had got cleverly into her room, I slipped quietly into the kitchen, where 
Miss Pussy sat in the chimney-corner, and sprinkled her coat with a 
paper of lamp-black, which I had purloined from the chaise-house for 
the purpose, and then as quietly returned to my bed. The next morning 
I was up bright and early, and enjoyed the astonishment of my grand¬ 
father, as aunt Hetty appeared before him as black as an inhabitant of 
the Gold Coast. It took her half the morning to wash it off, and it was 
a long time before she forgave roe. Not that she minded so much the 
personal transformation, as the sad condition of the linen pillow-case, 
which showed the obfuscation. 

After oiling the lock of my gun, I went down the lane into the woods, 
beyond the pasture, to enjoy a forenoon’s shooting; but then and after¬ 
ward, so long as my visit lasted, I could not find it in my heart to shoot 
a single bird or rabbit. They reminded me so forcibly of my child¬ 
hood, that I ‘blessed them unaware.’ There was a beautiful little 
lake, bordered with alders and hazel, and reflecting the branches of the 
graceful elm, down in that piece of woods beside which I had sat many 
a summer day before, and areamed of the great world ; and now I re¬ 
turned to it to dream of former dreams, for the reality was not half so 
real; nor, by a long way, so lovely or so beautiful. Thus are we all 
dreamers ; even those who look sternest in the grim battle-herd of life. 

Four weeks of pure enjoyment I passed away among these old fami¬ 
liar places, and the fifth found me in the close walls of my office in 
the city, scratching away at pleas and briefs; the latter facetiously 
so named, because interminably long, and the former because they 
please nobody. And now, gentle reader, au revoirf a. h. b. 


EPITAPH ON- A POOR MAN. 

Beneath this sod, from want secure, 
Sleeps one who Jesus knew; 

Not only poor in purse, but poor 
In spirit too. 

Scorn not the mean and humble guise. 
The heart thou canst not see; 

' Laxaeub may reach Paradise 

LongbefiMathea! 

VOL. XXV. 58 
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Eothen: Nitmber Onb of a 'Library of Choicb Rkadino.’ In one volume, pp. 5i32. New- 
Y'ork: Wilky and Putnam. 

We have been long prepared, by the copious extracts from this volume which have 
leached us from time to time in the London journals, to find it one of the pleasantest books 
of eastern travel that has appeared for many years. Our expectations have been in no wise 
disappointed. Refraining from all details of geograpliical discovery or antiquarian re¬ 
search; from all display of ‘sound learning’and ‘religious knowledge;’ from all histo¬ 
rical and scientific illustrations; from all statistics, jxilitical disquisitions, and elab«)rate 
'moral reflections;* the author has yet written a volume which bears upon ever}' pag® 
stamp of truth and faithfulness, and which conveys vividly to the minds of his readers the 
impressions which he received in his eventful rambles. The egotism of a traveller, insepa¬ 
rable it has always seemed to us from a narrative such as this, our author well observ'es can¬ 
not fail to convey some true ideas of the country through which he has passed. He is an 
epitome of his readers. His habit of referring the whole external world to his own sensa¬ 
tions, compels him in his writings to observe the laws of perspective: he tells you of ob¬ 
jects as they seemed to him. The people and the things that most concern him personally 
lake largo proportions in his picture because they stand so near to him. 'He shows you 
his dragoman, and the gaunt features of his Arabs; his tent, his kneeling camel, his bag¬ 
gage strewed upon the sand ;’ and by these touches, dashed in with a rich brush, the reader 
at length finds hira'^elf forcibly impressed with the realities of eastern travel. The author 
of ‘ Eothen’ constantly irminds us of our countrj'man Stephens. There is in the writings 
of each a kindred vein of humor; both write without apparent laborand of course without 
affectation ; they describe what they enjoy or suflTer with no attempt at over-writing; and 
each is invariably entertaining. We pnjceed to a pleasant but no easy task ; the selection 
from some fifty dog’s-eared pages of such brief passages as we have s[»ace to transfer to 
our own. The sketch of external Constantinople and its environs is perfect; W'e say * per¬ 
fect,’ because we read it sitting before a supierb picture of the Turkish capital, embracing 
the Bosphorus, from the castles of Europe and Asia to the Sea of Marmora, and a view of 
the objects, near or distant, that may be commanded from the topmost height of Scutari; 
and every point indicated by the writer is transferred to pajier with the truth of a da¬ 
guerreotype. How expressive is this exclamation of enjoyment at tlie first distant sight of 
classic ground: 

‘1 CAUGHT one glimpse of the old Heathen World. My hnbils of studying military subjects had 
been hurdeninp my lieart against poetry. For ever staring at the flames of battle, 1 had blinded my- 
aeli'to l!ip lesser and finer iglits that are shecl frr.m the iniuginations of men. In my reatling at thit 
liintj I delighted to follow from out of Arabnui sainls, the feet of the armed believers, and to stand ia 
the broad, niuuifest siorm-lrack of T irtur devastation; and thus, Ibough surrounded at Constanti¬ 
nople. by scenes of much interest to the * classical scholar,’ 1 had cast aside their associations like an 
old Greek grammar, and turned my face to the ‘ shining Orient,’ forgetful of old Greece, and all the 
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pure wealth she has left to this matter-of-fact-ridden world. But it happened to me one day to 
mount the hij'h ^rouiulH overh:iui.Mue the streets oJ Pera; 1 sated niy ryes with the pomps of the 
city, and its crowded waters, and then 1 looked over where Scutari lay half\ei nd in her mournful 
cypresses; 1 looked yet further, and hij^her. and >aw in the heavens a silvery cloud that stood fast, 
and still against the breeze; it was pure, aud dazzling white as might be the veil of Cythcrin, yet 
touched w ith fire, as though from beneath, the loving eyes of an immortal were shining through and 
through. 1 kn»w the bearing, but hud enormously misjudged its distance, and underrated its height, 
and so it was a sign and a testimony — almost as a cull from the neglected gods, that now 1 saw and 
acknowledged the snowy crow'n of the .M^’sian Olympus!* 

We know not when we have received so forcible an impression of the real character of 
the Dead Sea as may be derived from the ensuing paragraphs: 

' I WENT On, and came near to those waters of Death; they stretched deeply into the southern de¬ 
sert, and before me, and all around, as faraway as the eye could follow, blank hills piled high over hills, 
pale, yellow, and nuked, walled up in her tomb for ever, the dead, and damned Gomorrah. There 
was no fiy that hummed in the forbitldeu air, but instead a deep stillness — no grass grew from 
the earth — no weed peered through the void sand, but in mockery of all life, there were trees borne 
down by Jordan in sonic ancient fiood, and the^e grotesquely planted upon the forlorn shore, 
spread out their grim skeletou arms all scorched, and charred to blackness, by the beats of the long 
aileiit years. 

* 1 bathed in the Dead Sea. The ground covered by the water, sloped so gradually, that I was not 
only forced to 'sneak in,’ but to walk through the water nearly a quarter of a mile before I could get 
out of my depth. When at last 1 wus able to attempt a dive, the salts held in solution made my eyes 
smart so sharply that the pain which I thus sufl'ered acceding to the weakness oceusioiied by want of 
food, made me giddy and faint for some mumeuts. but I soon grew belter. 1 knew beforehand the 
impos.sibility of sinking in this buoyant water, but I w as surprised to find that I could not swim at my 
accustomed pace; iny legs and fc* t were lifted so liigti and ilry out of the lake, that my stroke was 
baffled, and I found myself kicking against the thin air, instead of the dense fimd upon which 1 was 
swimming. The water is perfectly bright and clear; its taste detestable. After finishing my attempts 
at sw iniming and diving. I took some time in regaining the shore, and before 1 began to dress. I found 
that the sun had already evaporated the water which clung to me, and that my skin was thickly en¬ 
crusted with sulphate of magnesia.’ 

It would Reem from a passage which we find in the description given by our author of the 
sacred scenes in Jerusalem, that the localities of the Empress Constantine are not always 
to be depended upon, and that some of the stories repeated to travellers at Jerusalem are to 
bo taken cum grano aalu : 

* A Protestant, familiar with the Holy Scripture.*!, but ignorant of tradition and the geography of 
Modern Jerusalem, fiinU himself a good deal ‘mazed’ when he fir>t looks for ilie sacred sites. Tho 
Holy Sepulchre is not iu a field without the wails, but in the midst, and in the best part of the 
town, under the roof of the great Church which 1 have been talking about; it is a handsome tomb of 
oblong form, partly subterrunean and partly atmve ground; and clo.^ed in On nil sides, except the 
enc by which it is entered. You descend into the interior by a few- steps, oiid there find an altar with 
hnrning tapers. This is tho spot which is licbl in greater sani.'liiy than any other ut Jerusalem. 
When you have seen enough of it, you feel perhaps weary of the liusy crowd and inclined for a gal¬ 
lop; you ask your Dragoman whether there will be lime Imfore sunset to procure horses ami lake a 
ri<le to Mount Calvary. Mount Calvary. Signor? — rccolo! — it i» up gtuirs — on l/tefirst floor. In 
effect you ascend, if 1 remember rightly, just thirteen steps, and then you ore show n the now golden 
Rockets in which the crosses of our Loao and the two thieves were fixed. All this is startling, but 
the truth is, that the city having gathered round the Sepulchre, which is the main point of interest, 
has crept northward, and thus in a great measure are occasioned the many geographical surprises 
which puzzle the ‘ Hihic Chro<liun,’ 

‘The church of the Holy Sepulchre comprise* very compendiously almost all the spot? associated 
with the closing career of our l.nito. Just there, ou your right, he stood and wept; hy the pillar on 
your left ho was scourged ; on the ^pot just before you he was crowned with the crown of thorns; op 
there he was crurified. and down here he was buried. A locality is> assigned to every the minut' St 
event connected with the reconled history of our Saviour; even the spot where the cock crew, when 
Pjcter denied his Master, is ascertained aud surrounded by the walls of an Armenian convent.’ 

We have encountered in no other work so vivid a description of the desert as is to be 
found in the successive and incidental pictures which this volume affords. We follow the 
traveller in his solemn progress, ever the centre of a round horizon, with its circle of flaming 
sky and glaring sand, with an interest almost intense; especially when we lie awake with 
him at night, and hear the great packs of hungry jackals hurrying past, with their strangely 
human cry. We havd clipped a few paragraphs for our reader’s gratification: 

* When the cold, sullea morning dawned, and my people began to load the camels. T always felt 
loath to give back to the watte this little tspoi of ground that had glowed for awhile with the cheer- 
fnliiesB of a human dwelling. One hy one the cloaks, the saddles, the baggage, the hundred things 
that •trewed the ground, and made it look so familiar — ail these were taken away and laid upon the 
camel^ A speck lo the broad tracts of Asia remained still impressed with the mark of patent pert* 
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aanteaut, and the heels of London boots; the embers of the fire lay black and cold npon the sand, and 
these were the signs we left. 

‘ My tent was spared to the last, but when all else was ready for the start, then came its fall; the 
pegs were drawn, the canvass shivered, and in less than a minute there was nothing that remained of 
my genial home but only a pole and a bundle. The encroHching Englishman was off, and instant, 
upon the fall of the canvass, like an owner, who had wailed, and watched, the Genius of the desert 
stalked in. • • • You, — you love sailing : in returning from a cruise to the English coast, you see 
often enough a fisherman’s humble boat far away from all shores, with an ugly black sky al>ove, and 
an angry sea beneath — you watch the grisly old man at the helm, carrying his cruft with strange skill 
through the turmoil of waters, and the boy supple-limbcd, yet weather-worn already, and with steady 
eyes that look through the blast; you see him understanding commandments from the jerk of his 
father’s white eyc-brow — now belaying, and now letting go — now scrunching himself down into mere 
ballast, or bailing out Death with a pipkin. Stale enough is the sight, and yet, when 1 see it 1 always 
stare anew, and with a kind of Titanic exultation, because that a poor boat with the brain of a man 
end the hands of a boy on board, can match herself so bravely against black Heaven and Ocean; well, 
so when you have travelled for days and days over an eastern desert, without meeting the likeness of a 
human being, and at last see an English shooting-jacket and his servant come listlessly slouching 
along from out the forward horizon, you stare at the wide unproportion lictweeu this slender com¬ 
pany, and the boundless plains of sand through which they are keeping their way.' • • • ' On the 
nAh day of my journey the air above lay dead, and all the whole earth that I could reach with my ut¬ 
most sight and keenest listening, was still and lifeless as some dispeopled and forgotten world, that 
rolls round and round in the heavens, through wasted ioods of light. The sun, growing fiercer and 
fiercer, shone down more mightily now than ever on me he shone before, and as I drooped my head 
under his fire and closed my eyes against the glare that surrounded me, 1 slowly fell asleep, for how 
many minutes or moments, I cannot tell, but aAer a while I was gently awakened by a peal of church 
bells — my native bells—the innocent bolls of Marleu. that never before sent forth their mu.«ic be¬ 
yond the Blaygon lulls ! My first idea naturally was, that I still remained fast under the power of a 
dream. 1 roused myself and drew aside the silk that covered my eyes, and plunged my bare face into 
Che light. Then at least 1 was well enough wakened, but still these old Marleu bells rung on, not 
ringing for joy, but properly, prosily, steadily, merrily ringing • for church. * After a while the sound 
died away slowly; it happened that neither I nor any of ray party hail a watch by which to measure 
the exact time of its lasting, but it seemed to be that about ten minutes had passed before the bells 
cea.sed. 1 attributed the effect to the great heat of the sun, the perfect dryness of the clear air through 
which I moved, aud the deep stillness of all around me; it seemed to me that these causes, by occa¬ 
sioning a great tension, and consequent susceptibility of the hearing organs, had remlered them liable 
to tingle under the passing touch of some mere memory, that must have swept across my brain in a 
moment of sleep, ^nce my return to England it has been told me that like souuds have been heard 
at sea, and that the sailor becalmed under a vertical sun, in the midst of the wide ocean, has listened 
in trembling wonder to the chime of bis own village bells.' 

One of the moat striking chapters in the volume is that upon * Cairo and the Plague.* 
It is replete with the most terrific pictures of the dreadful mortality of that scourge of the 
East. We must close our extracts, however^ with the following ‘ first impressions* of the 
Pyramids; 

*I WENT to see, and to explore the Pyramids. 

'Familiar to one from the days of early childhood are the forms of the Egyptian Pyramids, and 
now, as I approached them from the banks of the Nile, I had no print, no picture before me, and yet 
the old shape.^ were there ; there was no change ; they were ju»t as 1 had always known them. 1 
straightened myself in my stirrups, and strived to pcrsiiade my Understanding that this was real 
Egypt, and that those angles which stood up between me and the West were of harder stuflT and 
more ancient than the paper pyramids of the green portfolio. Y’ct it was not till 1 came to the base 
of the great Pyramid, that reality began to weigh upon my mind. Strange to say, the bigness of the 
distinct blocks of stone was the first sign by which 1 attained to feel the immensity of the whole pile. 
When I came, and trod, and touched with my hands, and climbed in order that by climbing I might 
come to the top of one single stone, then, and almost suddenly, a cold sense aud underslauding of the 
Pyramid’s enormity caine'down overcasting niy brain. 

‘Now try to endure this homely, sick-iiursish illustration of the effect produced upon one's mind 
by the more vastness of the great Pyramid : when 1 was very young (between the ages, 1 believe, of 
three and five years ohl.) being then of delicate health, I was often in time of night the victim of a 
strange kind of mental oppression; 1 lay in my bed perfectly conscious, and with open eyes, but with¬ 
out powor to speak, or to move, and all the while my brain was oppressed to distraction by the pre¬ 
sence of a single and abstract idea — the idea of soli<l immensity. It seemed to me in my agonies 
that the horror of this visitation arose from its coming upon me without form or shape — that tho 
close presence of the direst monster ever bred in hell would have been a thousand times more tolera¬ 
ble, than that simple idea of stilid size ; my aching mind was fixed, and riveted down upon the mere 
quality of vastness, vastnoss, vastne^is; and was not permitted to invest with it any particular object. 
If 1 could have done so the torment would have ceased. When at last I was roused from this state of 
suffering, I could uol of course in those days (knowing no verbal metaphysics, and no metaphysics at 
all, except by the dreadful experieuce of an abstract idea,) I could not of course find words to des¬ 
cribe the nature of ray sensations, and even now I cannot explain why it is that the forced contempla¬ 
tion of a mere qu.iiity, distinct from matter, should be so terrible. Well, now my eyes saw and 
know, and iny hamis and my feet informed my understanding, that there was nothing at all abstract 
about the great Pyramid; it was a big triangle, sufficiently concrete, easy to see, and rough to the 
touch ; it could not of course, affect me with the peculiar seusalion which 1 have been talking of, but 
yet there was something akin to that old night-mare agony in the terrible completeness with which 
n mere nutss of mwonry could fill and load my mind. 
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* And Time too; the remoteneu of ite origin, no leee than the enormity of its proportions, screens 
an Egyptian pyramid from the easy and familiar contact of our modern minds; at its base the common 
earth ends, and all above is a world—one nut created of God; not seeming to be made by men’s 
hands, but rather, the shear giant-work of some old dismal age weighing down this younger planet.* 

We can add nothing by way of comment to the favorable effect of the foregoing extracts; 
nor need we if we could. The publishers, we are glad to perceive, have presented the 
work in a garb befitting its rare literary merits. 


Tuk Nobth Amkrican Review, for the April Quarter. Volume LX. pp.502. Boston: Otis, 

BaOADEBS AND COMPANY. NoW-YOBK: C. S. FraNCIS AND COMPANY. 

There are eight ‘articles* proper in the present number of the ‘ North American,* and 
a list containing ten briefer * Critical Notices.* The first paper, and one of much interest, 
is upon the writings of Pascal. The reviewer has a thorough appreciation of the genius 
and productions of his author, which are examined with perspicuity and force. The fol¬ 
lowing collated passages from Pascal’s ‘Thoughts upon Religion and other Topics,* afiR)rd 
a striking contrast of the nothingness of man in the midst of nature, with his grandeur as 
a thinking soul: 

‘ What is roan in the midst of nsture ? A cipher in respect to the infinite, and all in comparison 
with nonentity.-~a mean betwixt nothing and all. He is infinitely far removed from the two ex¬ 
tremes; and bis being is not less distant from the nothingness whence he was drawn, than from the 
infinite in which he is ingulfed. In the order of intelligent things, his intellect holds the same rank 
that his body does in the expanse of nature; all that he can do is to discern some phenomena from 
the midst of things, in eternal despair of ever knowing their beginning or their end. All things 
came from nothing, and extend even to the infinite. Who can follow this astonishing progress? The 
author of these marvels understands them ; to all others they are unintelligible. We burn with de¬ 
sire to know every thing, and to build a tower which shall rise even to the heavens. But our whole 
edifice cracks, and the earth opens beneath us even to the abyss.* • • • * If ax is the feeblest branch 
of nature, but it is a branch that thinks, h is net necessary that the whole universe should rise in 
arms to crush him. A vapor, a drop of water, is enough to kill him. But if the universe should 
crush him, be would still be nobler than that which causes his death; for he knows that be is dying, 
and the universe knows nothing of its power over him.* 

Pascal’s fine remark, in speaking of the weight due to authority, that the ancients after 
all were only the children among mankind, has been so often cited without giving him 
credit for it, that the reviewer condenses k in his own words: 

* Animals make no pn^resa. The hozagonal cells of bees were as accurately measured and 
finished a thousand years ago, as they are at the present day. It is not so with man, who is born for 
eternity, lie is ignorant at first, but constantly acquires knowledge, not only from his own experi¬ 
ence but from the accumulated wisdom of his predecessors. Men are now very nearly in the same 
condition that the ancient philosophers would have arrived at, if they could have lived till our times, 
coustuutly adding to their knowledge w hat they might have acquired by study during so many cen¬ 
turies. All the geuemtions of men during so many ages ought to be considered only as one man, 
who lives forever, and is continually learning. Hence, how improper it is to re.spect philosopbera 
for their antiquity! For as old age is the period farthest removed from infancy, w ho docs not see, 
that the old age of this universal man ought not to be sought for in the years nearest to his birth, but 
in those most remote from itf Those whonvwe call the ancients were truly youug in all things, and 
formed the infancy of mankind. As we have joined to their knowledge the experience of the ages 
which came after them, it is in us that this antiquity is to be found which we are wont to revere in 
others.' 

The succeeding paper is upon Wheaton’s * History of the Law of Nations,* which we 
have not as yet found leisure to read; and is followed by an article upon * The Modem 
Jews,* in which the late and present condition of the ‘ ancient covenant people* in Europe 
and elsewhere is clearly set forth. ‘ Chalmers* History of the American Colonies,* ‘Hil¬ 
dreth’s nriieory of Morals,’ and the ‘Travels of the Bohemian Nobleman, Leo von Roz- 
MiTAL,’ through the western countries of Europe, in 1465, are titles of papers which ensue, 
and the last-named of which we perused with no little interest. The ‘ Vestiges of Crea¬ 
tion,* a work which we fear is destined to be over-written upon^ is next reviewed by a writer 
evidently well acquainted with every branch of his subject The arguments ancf hypo¬ 
theses of the book are treated with elaborate analysis and caustic severity. The ‘ Memoin 
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of the Marquia Pombal of Portugal’ concludes the distinctive ‘ papers,* leaving for the 
ninth article the usual batch of short * Critical Notices.* Longfellow’s * Waif* is de¬ 
servedly commended, as are also Lowell’s ‘Conversations.* The latter receives a slight 
castigation, however, for one of his * views* in a matter of art: 

‘Questions of art are sometimes decided by Mr. Lowell in an ofl*-hand manner, which those 
who know ihf least abciut the subject are the most likely to adopL The beautiful niece of sculpture 
executed by Mr. Crawford for the Bos^ton Athena um — oue of the very few worku which wo have 
in the United Slates in the highest classical style of the art — is * put down’ by an unanswerable sneer 
concerning Lempriere’s Claseical Dictionary ; aiul the great leslhctic question of drapery in sculp¬ 
ture— a question which may ■well require long study and profound consideration to settle it on its 
true grounds — is quite summarily despatched, by the usual cant about the improbability of General 
Washington appearing in a Roman dress before an assembly of his countrymen ; as if sculjiture, 
ancient or modern, were called upon to perpetuate the conceptions of tlie tailor, the shoemaker, and 
the hatter; and as if the pig-tail, the cocked-hat, and the breeches, which have so ludicrously dis¬ 
guised the dignity of the human form in modern times, must be rendered perdurable, by being sent 
down to posterity in the eternal marble. The mistake arises from confounding drapery with dress, 
two things essentially different, and not more differeni now than they were in the highest bloom of 
Grecian arL The one is a mutter of art, and w holly subservient to artistic efl'ect; the other a matter 
of personal convenience, and shifting in form and fashion every day. The young gentlemen of 
Athens no more appeared in the streets in the dresses of the immortal Panaihenaic procession on the 
friezes of the Parthenon, than they rode living horses unsaddled and unbridled, as those figures be¬ 
stride their marble steeds.* 

A few lines are devoted to Mr. Charles Lanman’s * Letters from a Landscape-Painter,* 
in which that ambitious iitterateur’a affected, ungrammatical style, ‘ the interjections and 
exclamations with which his letters are studded over,’and his ‘studied pleasantry and 
smartness,* are felicitously exposed. A couple of similes, the first borrowed from Words¬ 
worth’s idea of the * army of clouds' coming out of the horizon and rolling up the zenith, 
and the second as familiar to our ears as ‘ household words,’ are commended by the re¬ 
viewer. It is unfortunate, that what was intended to relieve just condemnation, happeiu 
to prove the severest portion of the brief notice under consideration. The ‘ North Ameri¬ 
can’ preserves its usual excellence in externals, under the supervision of its new and enter¬ 
prising proprietors. 


Correspondence between Schiller and Goethe, from 1794 to WOS. Translatted by Geobgb 
U. Calvert. Volume Firdt pp. 39*2. Now-York and Loudou r Wilbv and Putnam. 

The leners between Schiller and Goethe are a record kept by friendship of the 
habitual feelings and thoughts of two great poets ; and our translator is of opinion that if 
he has adequately executed his task, ho has opened to American and English readers ‘ the 
richest epistolary treasure that the literature contains.* ‘ There is no other instance of 
affectionate union between two men of such genius, intellect, and culture; and that under 
circumstances peculiarly adapted to promote a rapid interchange of letters. The corres¬ 
pondence, which consists of more than nine hundred letters, embraces ten years of the 
prime of both, and ended only with Schiller’s life. This proximity of their places of 
residence fed the correspondence, by keeping their friendship warm through frequent per¬ 
sonal intercourse. Their labors animated their letters, the letters created a want of the 
fuller and freer communication by conversation, conversation gave fresh impulse to 
their labors, and thus their friendship, founded on the broadest mutual esteem, and 
fostered by an cver-active circle of invigorating influences, uttered itself in a correspon¬ 
dence as cordial as it is intellectual. Poetry, scienee, literature, religion, art, philosophy, 
subjects that are the familiar inmates of such minds, come up constantly, of course, and are 
touched with the free and masterly strokes to be expected in confidential effusions between 
Goethe and Schiller. The reader rises with them into the regions where such men 
have chiefly their being, and there with them partakes of their wholesome indifference to 
what are commonly regarded as the great interests of life. In the easy, eager, private dis¬ 
cussion of the principles that underlie the fundamental departments of human thought, we 
behold in a manner ffie secret growth of these two extraordinary minds. We witness the 
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relaxation of giants; we can figure to ourselves what may be the sports of gods.* In put¬ 
ting the German into English, the translator has been as direct and literal as is compatible 
with our own idiom, preserving at the same time, with the original, the laxness proper to 
a sincere epistolary style. 


Esavss bt Thxophtlus Parsons, la one volume, pp. 228 . Boston: Otis Clapp. New-York: 

John Aixkn, 1119 Nossau-street, and Bartlett and Welford, Astor-Uouse. 

There is a great purity in this beautiful book. It is presented to its readers with be¬ 
coming modesty, which at once creates a feeling in favor of the writer, a lawyer of dis¬ 
tinction in Boston, we have been informed, and a son of the late Chief Justice Parsons, 
of that capital. ‘Whatsoever,* says our author, ‘ is found in these hastily-written papers 
that is new and just and interesting, belongs to the system of truth, to be found in the 
writings of Swedenborg ; and the obscurities which mingle with|the light I have endea¬ 
vored to borrow, are my own. I call them essays, only for want of another name ; for if I 
knew one of less significance I should certainly adopt iu* Mr. Parsons would be justified 
in giving his chapters a more significant name even than ‘ essays ;* they are treatises indeed, 
upon the great themes of ‘ Providence,* ‘ Life,* * Natural and Spiritual Correspondences,* 
‘the Human Form,* * Religion,* etc., each one of which will command the attention and 
respect of the reader, even though he may not perhaps agree with the WTiter in all his 
views. One thing may certainly be relied upon; the tenets of that truly great man, Swe¬ 
denborg, are every day acquiring wider prevalence. His works are becoming generally 
current in American communities, and the periodicals which set forth his benevolent doc¬ 
trines are attaining an encouraging circulation. Perhaps no writer upon spiritual subjects 
is so much misunderstood by those whose knowledge of his belief and that of his followers 
is derived * from hear-say.* Here, for example, in a few plain, clear sentences, there is that 
explained which has been often so distorted as to appear scarcely otherwise than utterly ridi¬ 
culous. It concludes the chapter on * Life,’ and follows the remark, that in the bright world 
to which we go, man sees his own affections,his owm thoughts, in fonnand activity; they 
grow as ho grows, and change as he changes; they are always hunsvlf in outward repre¬ 
sentation : 

‘Into thii splrit-worlJ man enters at death. While iu this lower world his spiritual body was 
within his natural lio<ly. giriiig il life aii<! power and sons'C. It was always Ins spiritual eye which 
saw. his spiritual oarwliich In’aril.his spiritual senses which took coeiii/.ance of all things about him. 
But while he ltvc«l in the material body, it was only throu|;h the mulerial organs of that body, that 
the eye of his spiritual body could sec and its ear could hear; and for that purpose these material 
orpans were exipiisitcly fitted to the spiritual orpans which they serveil as instruments But when 
these material organs or coveriiipa fell off, the spiritual eye. the true and living rye, does not lose the 
power of seeiiip. It loses the power of secinp the mntr rial ihiiips for which it once possesseil a ma¬ 
terial orpan.and acquires the power of seeing the spiritual substances and forms which this material 
organ had veiled. No it is with all the senses,and with all the organs of the body. The man rise* 
from that portion of earth which his soul once vivified ; rises with the spiritual body he always had, 
and rises in full possession of nil his senses and faculties, into a world of spiritual substances, of which 
his spiritual senses and organs now take coguizaiice in the sumo manner os the material organs here 
perceive material things, fn a word, Death ia Birth, and then nian ri^os a man as before, but in a 
new world ; yet. w ith all his organs, limbs, senses, faculties; and into a world like in its appearances, 
and analogous in its uses, to the world he has left.’ 

We surely need not ask our readers to admire with ui this beautiful illustration of the 
inner life; 

* TitE'language of the Bible harmonizes with all human experience, in declaring that all progress 
implies effort, resi^^tance, combat; but there arc intervals of peace ; intervals, w hen the battle of that 
day is won, and the wearied soldier rests and rejoices; intervals, when the climbing pilgrim baa 
reached a mouiitain-toi), and while he breathes the sweet freshness of its air, he looks hack upon bia 
nights of darkness and hi« days of toil, and around upon a world now glowing with beauty becauao 
the love which fills it is. for that hour, unveiled; and upward to a sky, from which the clouds havB 
melted or cUe give hack the sunshine in gohlen light; and forward, to the distant and loftier sum¬ 
mits. where peace ha* a more abiding home. These are intervals of refreshing rest and calm and 
quiet gladness. They spring from the cessation of conflict between the life that lies latent in tho 
inmost soul and that which aJiiumtes the external character. This external life is not yet whollj 
obedient, wholly conformed to the life within ; but for a while it ia quiescent ; for a while it yields sq 
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far as to give real to the aoul, and a foretaste of the joy, the measure of which will be full when the 
work is done. Aud these sfates of ponce give strength for further endeavors, further condicls. 
They come again before the mind wheu hope is fainting, and breathe into her the breath of life; they 
come to rebuke the fear that might else be despair; to invigorate the efforts which begin to fail, to 
strengthen the resolution when it wavers. They come to remind us that in the treasury of Divine 
Love there is enough to compensate for all that we can do, and all that we can suffer.’ 

We should be glad, did our limits permit, to follow our author in his observations upon 
* providence’ and the ‘ human form ;* but we shall content ourselves with tlie follo\%ing 
passage, which we take from the remarks upon * religion.’ Would that this * Religion of 
Love’ might more and more abound: 

' It is the essence of love to wish to give something of its own to another. God is love — is per¬ 
fect, infinite love. Therefore it is His constant and universal desire to give to man something of His 
own, something of Himself—to give him Himself; that is, to give him Love. This was the Divine 
desire, from which man was created ; aud from this Divine desire, man was so created that he might 
receive of the Divine Love, and appropriate it to himself, and live by it as his own love and life. But 
this love is the love of goodness, of ever> thing good, aud of that only; and therefore in proportion 
as a man loves what is good, he answers the purpose for which he was created, because in that pro¬ 
portion he permits God to give him of Himself. Therefore it is the first purpose of religion, which 
IS the divine means whereby the divine ends may be accomplished, to make man good. Hut sel¬ 
fishness is the opposite of love and of good. A disposition to love self, and to give to self what 
belongs to another, is the exact opposite of the disposition which it is the purpose of religion to pro¬ 
duce and conjoin. And the greatest possible injustice and selfishness consists in attributing to oneself 
that gooduoss which comes as the free gift of Him who alone is Good. It is therefore the purpose of 
religion, not more to make man eood, than to make him know and acknowledge that this is the 
work of God. Indeed, these two things arc one ; because genuino goodness in any man must necessa¬ 
rily exclude the thought that he is good of himself aud of his own proper power, since it must neces¬ 
sarily exclude selfishness and injustice.' 

The following comparison between physical and spiritual action is ingenious and forci¬ 
ble: 

* If we look at the human body, and ask wbat constitutes its highest health and greatest vigor, we 
shall see that it i.i the absolute prevalence of neighborly love among its parts and members. For 
every part of the human body works for all the rest, and not directly for itself. The brain secretes 
its nervous fluid, and sends it in a stream of life to give sensibility and motion to the whole body. 
The heart impels its current of living bloml even to the extremities, and the lungs arc busy in puri¬ 
fying and vitalizing this b ood for the service of the whole. The stomach and viscera are always 
employed in elaborating and preparing the means of life. The limbs move the bmly where it would 
go, and procure for it the mcuiia of nutriment. The eye sees every thing but itself, and the senses 
generally take notice of all things but themselves. Yet every part and onran lives and flourishes, 
because for it all the rest are unceasingly employed. As long as order and health prevail, no part 
appropriates any thing to itself or works in any way for itself, excepting so far as to secure for itself the 
full power of doing its proper work for others. In this condition and in this law of the human body, 
we have a vivid picture of the true order of human life. Wo may learn here w hui self-love is. When 
we see that the moment any part diminishes its labor for others, or begins to appropriate to Itself 
more than its capacity of usefulness requires, that moment disease begins; and if this sclfi.sh indul¬ 
gence continues, disease leads ou to death; when we see this, self-love stands unveiled ; for we may 
see in this, its evil, its destructiveness, its true nature.’ 

We commend the comprehensive and ably-written chapter from which the foregoing 
extract is taken, and indeed the entire work of which it forms a part, to the heedful peru¬ 
sal of pur readers. 


An Elkmentaby Tbeatise on Abithmetic : designed as an Introduction to Pierce’s Course of 
Pure Mathematics, aud as a Sequel to common ArilLimelics. By Tuomas Hill. Boston: Janes 
Munboe and Company. 

1’he object of this work, evidently from the pen of a practical mathematician, is to 
supply a want which has long been a subject of pemark among teachers of mathematics. 
It forms a desirable link between the common arithmetic and the admirable but diificuit 
l^nd severe course of the Cambridge mathematics. The rules which it contains are con¬ 
cise and simple, and many of the * Practical Hints’ in the appendix are valuable to the 
student. We like the constant reference to preceding forroulsB; and are certain that if 
studied carefully, as it will be by all those into whose hands it comes, who design either to 
teach or study rightly, it will subserve the design of its author; who in a modest, sivl 
what is better, a short preface, explains tlie reasons which led to its publication. 
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Some TiioroiiTS on Bores. — One of the plea>ant papers of the late lamented * Ol* 
Lapod’ was not included in his ‘ Literary Kemain?,* recently published. It was entitled 
*The Genus Bore* and contained many of the writer’s cliaracteri.'^lic touches. In the 
course of his essay, he remarks: ‘There are two leading c*la>ses of bores— the garrulous 
and the taciturn. Heaven help you, when you art* victimized by one of the first class! He 
deluges you with words. He inflicts all the scandal and news upon you, while you look 
like Resignation hugging a whipping-post. You feel irritated awhile, and then ill. He 
has tongue enough for both, and only requires that you resolve yourself into a horrible 
deformity, by becoming ail ear. You gape, and show symptoms of sleep. He does n’t 
care; you may sleep, or dislocate your jaws, as you please. He is one of the emissaries 
of fate, sent on earth to punish, and he means to fulfil the purpose of his destiny. There 
is no getting clear of his noise ; and you may as well be as complacent as you can, and 
regard his tongue as the scourge which inflicts chastisement fur post sin. Again, a taci¬ 
turn bore drops into your presence. You talk first on one subject and then on some other; 
but instead of showing interest, he looks as if his leaden eyelid would fall in spite of your 
efforts. You think the fellow a fool; and can scarcely resist the propensity to enlighten 
him in regard to himself, by telling him so. You look ‘ unutterable things* at him ; but 
you cannot stir him up. Your heart sinks within you, and for a moment you look the 
model of a statue of despair. You ask him to read the morning paper, but he is * tired to 
death of politics.’ You offer him a book, and he fumbles it listlessly for a moment, and 
puts it down. Your agony becomes excruciating ; your friend looks like the impersonation 
of the nightmare, and be clings to you as the Old man of the Sea clung to Sinbad.’ 

Pools, the well-known author of the * Little Pedlington* Sketches, once Wrote an ad¬ 
mirable * Discourse of Bores* in which he drew' several pictures of the various individuals 
of the species; having previously‘defined his position,’in the Johnsonian form.' He 
* began at the beginning’ by this extract from an imaginary dictionary: 

* To BORE, V. tf. (figuratively from io pierce 7) With unfeeling pertinacity to perforate, or driv* 
throuifh, heart, brain, and soul, with irresistible tediousness, as with an auger one bores through a 
nine-inch plank. 

‘ Kore, n. s. One who with unfeeling pertinacity, perforates, or drives through, heart, brain, and 
soul, with irresistible tediuueueM, as »ith an auger one bores tbroueli a nine-inch plank. One who 
lacks the faculty of perceiving the point at which attention succumbs to lassitude. An excruciator. 
A tyrant who. without the sanction of a trial by jury, or any other form of law,but solely of his Own 
authority, inflicts upon a company the capital punishment of his tediousness.' 

This is a more comprehensive but not more faithful definition of a bore than was given 
by a lad, who said, ‘A bore is somebody who does n’t know when it is time for him to 
leave off* doing something.’ Poole remarks, that among their other agreeable qualities, 
bores seem to be endowed with the faculty of detecting, with extraordinary accuracy, th4 
time and occasions whe&tbeir company is l^t of all desirable ; and these they invariably 
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pounce upon, when they intend to perform an operation upon you. The * Indicating Bore* 
is a felicitous illustration in point; and in the hoi>e to check the progress of some one 
of the class, who may perhai* be encountered at the present exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, we annex the portrait of Mr. Index : 

* Index will not permit you to see with your own eyes, or hear with your own ears ; but to see or 
hear — nay, to toucif, taste, or smell — he will insist on your following the guidance of hia senses in 
preference to your own. In a picture-gallery he will not allow you the gratification of discovering 
the excellence of a work; ho must point them out to you: he w ill not permit the beauties of a picture 
to developo themselves gradually to your percofition, but abruptly directs your notice to what ii 
finest in iL You are entranced by the profound pathos of a C’okheggio ; he slaps you on the back, 
and you are dragged aw ay to admire the Jinish of a brown jug in a TENiEita. You would remain to 
enjoy the higher qualities of the picture, but the brown jug being all that Index intended to show 
you, you are whisked off to look at a fly and a dro|) of water in a ilowor-picce. He is as tiresome as 
an old housekeeper at a show-place; nay, worse, for he is not so amusing. 

‘He sits next to you at dinner. Y'ou are about to take anchovy sauce to your salmon, for the 
foolish reason that you like it. Index recommends ketchup instead, which you reject because it is 
your aversion. He assures you it is the only sauce to be taken with salmon; you shudder at the 
smell of it. He insists, ho persists. ‘Now, try ketchuj); do; you must — you shall; you have no 
notion how good it is : but let me give you the proper quantity ; there — I’m sure you’ll like iL’ You 
have no other alternative than to be bored to death, or poisoned w ith ketchup, and naturally prefer 
the latter. 

VVe were together at the Opera one evening. Madame Pasta was acting Nedea. ‘The great 
point in the performance.’said Index, ‘ is her exclamation lo! I’ll give you notice when that is 
corning, but never miiul tlie rest.’ And, truly, not one other particle of the opera would he allow me 
to enjoy. At length the moment for the cebbrnted exclamation approached. ‘Now it is coming,* 
cried Index; ‘slop—not yet ; wail — now for it I’ These last words he accompanied with a sharp 
dig of his elbow in my side, which shook me from head lo foot; and by the lime 1 bad recovered from 
the (shock, the long expected To was numbered among the things that had been. 

Who has not encountered the * Singing Bore ?* Sometimes such an one overcomes you 
at a dinner party, by attempting to execute a nonsensical song of some dozen short verses, 
with a ‘ fol-de-rol lid-rei* chorus, three times as long as the verses themselves; and if he 
can remember only the first two of the twelve stanzas, he repeats those a dozen tiroes, in his 
efibrts to recollect the remainder. ‘ Carl Friedrich Von Schstrdmmundwarble* 
HEIM’ is a more elalwrate specimen of the singing bore. He is always alive to the slightest 
provocation, upon which he pounces with cat-like activity. For instance: at a pleasant 
conversational dinner-party one evening, the dessert was scarcely placed upon the tabic, 
when somebody desired the servant to give him another knife, the one he had being ‘ loose 
in the handle 

‘Handel!’ exclaimed Carl. ‘What a composer! what oratorios! How massive! how graud! 
how magnificent! how sublime! 1 know them by heart; could sing them iu my sleep. Of course 
you are all acquainted with the ‘ Mcssiali.’ It opens with this you know.’ 

Carl cleared his voice and proceeded to sing ‘ Comfort ye, my people.’ This was endured with 
patience, and by some received with pleasure, for he sung it well. But on he went with • Every 
Valley.’ This threatened a death-blow to conversation, and signs of uneasiness in the whole party 
were manifest; but common civility prevented a direct interruption of the annoyance. The singer 
would have felt this could he have felt. Rut bores have no feeling: take that for a rule. 

‘ Comfort us, indeed !’ mumbled one. 

‘ What an intolerable bore I’ muttered another. 

‘ Is there no patriot present who will thrust a decanter-stopper down his throat!* said a third to hia 
neighbor. But all to no purpose. 

‘Carl wa.s preparing to whistle the Pastoral Symphony, when one of the party, in a tone of mock 
gravity, thus addressed him : 

‘My dear Mr. Schtrummundwabbleheim, you have very oAen favored us with that. Now, we 
shall be delighted if you will go through ‘Judas Mncrabffiis,’ ‘Israel in Egypt,’ and any other 
oratorio, or two ; but if you give us any more of the ‘Messiah,’ we are resolved to tie you neck and 
hcel.s, and depo.sit you under the (al)Ie for the rest of the evniing. 

‘It is told of him that, upon a certain occasion, having sune all the men out of the drawing-room of 
the Traveller’s Club (of which ho was a member,) he was aAerward found in one of the dressing- 
rooms, singing ‘ y'ivi t«,’ to a deaf man through his ear trumpcL’ 

There is also the * Taxittling Bore,* fond of inflicting upon every body what he calls 
* conversation ;* * by which must be understood, that he sets his tongue, a high-pressure en¬ 
gine of eighty-ass power, in motion the moment he is awake, and allows it to gabble on 
until he is fast asleep again the ‘ Story-telHng Bore,* who is always on the yio vine for a 
hint, and yet always finds an unlucky occasion for introducing his stories, and who lacks 
the tact to know ‘ when it is time to leave ofT doing something ;* the * Proting Bore,* a 
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long-winded animal, who is continually interrupting himself with the trivial and irrelevant 
thoughts and remembrances that flit through his mind ; and the *Wet Blanket* or ‘ Damper, 
a negative sort of bore, who extinguishes the blaze of hilarity at its very outbreak, by a 
look, a shrug, or suppressed yaw n, just as a narrative is working up to its most interesting 
point. But we must close, before we add another to the list, in the shape of an * Editorial 
Bore: 


Manuscript Poem of the late John G. C. Brainard. —We are indebted to an 
esteemed friend in Connecticut for the following truly beautiful poem, from the pen of the 
lamented John G. C. Brainard, for which we desire to tender our cordial thanks. It has 
been carefully preserved by a friend of the author’s, and is placed in type from his manu¬ 
script, with all its original interlineations and erasures. Brainard was always an espe¬ 
cial favorite of ours. It is well observed, by one who knew him well, that his language is 
always appropriate and pure, his diction free and harmonious, and his sentiments natural 
and sincere. His serious poems are all characterized by deep feeling and delicate fancy; 
and if we had no other record of him, they would show us that he was a man of great 
gentleness, simplicity and purity :* 

BONO TO the memory OP MOZART. 


ADDRKSSrD TO TH» JtOLtAl* HARP. 


Ip e’er, when solemn stillness reigns, 

Our wakeful eyes a vigil keep. 

When ail along the silent plains 
The voice of Nature seems to sleep, 
Harp of the winds! Oh let the gale 
Awake thy sadly-pleasing wail 1 

Thy mingling chorda so wild are flung. 

So soA their heavenly murmurs ring, 
They thrill as if an angel 8uug, 

Or Ariel’s finger touched the string; 
Harp of the winds ! Oh let the gale 
Awake thy sadly pleasing wail! 

Now the notes awhile complain, 

Now they with the breeze decay: 

Hark! they cease — they breath again — 
A moment swell; then melt away ! 

But ah! more sweet, his heavenly strain. 
Who with Italia's* poet sung; 

Can aught the raptured ear enchain, 

Like airs which o’er his lyre have rung! 
Harp of the winds! thy pensive tone. 

Thy wildest thrill, are all his own! 

Each mingled chord, each wandering note, 
His magic touch would oA combine. 

As dyes that o'er the azure float, 

Together in the rainbow shine; 

If Music now his soul inspire, 

Harp of the winds ! thou art his lyre. 

Id song he closed life’s fleeting day, 

Ev’n like the swan when death is nigh. 
His requiem t was his parting lay, 

Its closing strain, its latest sigh! 


* Metastasio. ■ . 

t The ‘ Requiem’ was composed during his last illness : be died almost immediately afler it was 
finished. 
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Legal Maxims. — ‘Punch* is a wag, certainly, but he is a philosopher as well; and 
moreover, thoroughly versed in all knowledge, and especially familiar with legal lore and 
technicalities. We have been so much entertained with some of his late illustrations of 
legal maxims, which have been handed down in Latin and Engli.‘»h, from lime immemo¬ 
rial, that we have brought a few specimens together for the amusement of our readers. 
Legal grammar, concerning which we had something to say not long since, is thus glanced 
at: ‘ For ages the law ha.s regarded grammar as a guest at a dinner-party regards cliam- 
pagne, taking it when it happens to be there, but never insisting on having it Now an in¬ 
dictment against John, the husband of Elizabeth Yeoman, is good; for though Lindley 
Murray would say the yeoman meant Elizabeth, the law would say that a woman can’t 
be a man, and that Joii.v, the hasband, must be considered as the Yeoman referred to. So, 
in the case of the actor who burst in upon Richard the Third, exclaiming, ‘ My lord, ’lis 
I, the early village cock,’ and forgot the remainder of the pa.s.sage, it is clear he could not 
have been sued as the early village cock; for such a description, though grammatically 
correct, would have been at variance with all probability.’ The subjoined contain more 
truth than poetry: 

* Deceit and fraud $hall be remedied on all occanions.' — It may be ver>’ true that deceit and fraud 
puftht to be remedied, but whether they arc, i!‘«|uite another question. It is much to be feared that in 
law. ns well ns in other mutters, ou^ht somelirne.si stands for nothing. 

‘ The law favors a thiHf^ which is of necessity.' —This is the doctrine of * needs miut when a certain 
old gentleman drives and the law favors any thing which he happens to be concerned in. That the 
law favors necessity, is not, however, wliolly true ; for if a man has stolen a penny-loaf from neces.sity, 
the law has no favor to show to it. The idea of law favoring necessity, is at variance with the maxim 
that ‘ necessity has no l.aw,’ w hich is very likely to be the truth, for necessity out being able to pay for 
law, is not very likely to get any.’ 

‘ An action cannot arise from a naked agreement.' —A naked agreement is an agreement not clothed 
with a consideration ; anil certainly it seems very inconsiderate to allow an .agreement to go forward 
^o the world in the state alluded to. Among some of the jurists it is thought that the reason why no 
action arises from n naked agreement is, that such an agreement being naki^d, must have been already 
stripped of every thing ; and os there is nothing to be got from it, the lawyers will have nothing to 
do with it.’ 

* A personal action dies with the person.' — This maxim is clear enough, and means that an action 
brought against a man w ho dies in the middle of it cannot be continued. Thus, though the law 
will (sometimes pursue a man to the grave, his rest is not there liable to be disturbed by the lawyen. 
If a soldier dies in action, the action docs not necessarily cease, but is often continued with considera¬ 
ble vigor aAerward.’ 

* The law compels no one to impossibilities.' — This is extremely considerate on the part of the law; 
but if it does not compel a man to impo-isihilitics. it sometimes drives him to attempt them. The law, 
bawever. occasionally acts upon the jirinciidc of two negatives making an ntfirmative, thus treating 
two impohsibilities as if they amounted to a pos.'«ibility. As, when a man cannot pay a debL law ex¬ 
penses are nddeil w liicli he cannot pay either ; but the latter being added to the former, it is presumed 
perhaps that the two negatives or impossdulities may constitute one uilirniative or possibility, and the 
debtor is accordingly thrown into prison if he fails to uccoinplish it.’ 

* The law favors things which are in the custody of the law.' — The sort of favor shown by the law 
to such ns are in its custody, isof a very peculiar character. Cutting the hair in the very laslstyle of 
fashion (the Inst that any one would voluntarily adopt) and attending to the health by subscribing 
constant exercise on the tread wheel, together with a diet of the most morlerate nature, are among 
the favors which the law show s to those w ho are its custody.’ 

Under the head of ‘ Honor of the Bar,' ‘ Punch’ ha« a Newgate advertisement from Mr. 
Oily Gam.mon, addn^esed ‘ To the rnfortunate 

‘ Mr. Oily Gammon, Q. C., still eontinues to give his valuable assistance to gentlemen and ladies in 
diffiriiliies, on his usual luoilerale terms. Mn. Gammon undertakes to prove or disjirovo any thing, 
to hiillv any w itiiess, to melt the heart of any jiidgo on the beach, or to cut jokes thiU shall make even 
the iMifortiinate geiitlernan in the dock burst out laughing. 

‘ Mr. Oily engages to ery at the domestic pa>‘sagrs of his speech, and provide his own pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief. .According to tlie ease, (.and dependant upon previous arraiigemeiil'. to be settled with Mb- 
Ga.mmon’s clerk.) >ln. G. w ill blow hi“ no-e ami whimper, or faint and turn pale, or burst out into a 
regular howl, accompanied by a shower of real tears, that may be measured by the tea-spoonfuL 
'rile degrees of sentiiTient will.vary w ith theca.se — .say larceny, forgery, or murder. 

‘In Closes where both jokes and tear.s ore to be supplied, the terms will, of course, be in proportion. 
Mr. Gammo.v need not say that both articles arc prime.’ 

The keen satire of the above maxims will not Ije lost upon the reader. The most import¬ 
ant facta are not always developed in learned treatises. ‘ I’here’s many a true word 
spoken in jest.’ 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — ‘Expect noi,hope not, thou too much,* 
indulgent reader, of our humble departments, at this present. Believe us, if we are either 
over dull,desultory, or didactic, there is what the lawyers call a ‘ moving why’ for it; an 
argument peculiar to May-day in Gotham; a period when, as Dickens says, * all the letters 
of the alphabet are seized with a sudden wish to go out boarding and lodging ;* when large 
houses and small, country houses and town houses, are seeking demand or are demanded; 
when furniture-carts are traversing the metropolis in every direction, piled to the top with 
properties * too numerous to mention ;* when the house-wife pouts and roen-fulk grumble ; 
and a chaos, more miscellaneous than that lately described by ‘ Punch,* every where 
prevails. We have lately been in the midst of great confusion ; seeking a house, and 
finding none, save such as ‘ extended long and large,* or the reverse, a building sufficiently 
capacious to enable a small family to get in, but in the construction of which, an occa¬ 
sional inclination to turn round and get out again had not been thought of by the architect 
We are moving, moving^ moving, at length, however, in compliance with a ridiculous 
custom, which has nothing but age to recommend it; and beyond that fact, have not a 
word to add in extenuation of any editorial ‘ short-comings* which may be apparent in 
the present number. • • • Ws must have hit Mr. Hudson, Ibe Shaksfearian com¬ 
mentator, ‘ in the raw^* in the few remarks which we devoted to him in our lost number. 
We are informed that in a lecture the other evening upon Hamlet and ‘the sagacious and 
well-gloved Editor of the Knickerbocker,* he adverted among other things to his reported 
opinion touching Lady Macbeth, which he denied, with the gentleman-like exclamation, 
* That *« a lie ‘ These be parlous words ;* and we merely record them in honor of the 
courtesy and good taste of their utterer. In the mean time, lest it might be thought by a 
few persons that our impressions of Mr. Hudson’s style and materiel expressed an indivi¬ 
dual rather than a general opinion, wo invite the reader’s attention to the remarks of two 
or three of our respected contemporaries, touching upon all the points jo wdiich we our¬ 
selves alluded. The observations of the ‘ Albion^' a journal distinguished for the candor 
and discrimination of its criticisms, literary and dramatic, are more severe than any which 
we thought it expedient tp make; although we cannot bgt admit their justice. The fol¬ 
lowing alludes to the lecture on Hamlet : 

* Mr. Hudson certainly prescDted nothing new or original in his attempted analysis of the charac¬ 
ter of Hamlet; aJI ho said was but a stereotyped view of this mighty creation, Tamiliar to every 
reader of the critics end annotators of Shakspeare. We felt as wc have done in listening to what 
is termed a new opera, where the melodies and combinations of harmonies prove such familiar ac¬ 
quaintances, that we seem to have whistled them all our life. To those who have never studied our 
great poet, and have neglected an acquaintance with his critics and commentators, Mr. Hudson may 
be deemed an original genius; an original he certainly is, in more senses than one; for he contrives to 
make his critical .otriclures * pivots’ or ‘ organs.' from which he * trot$ ouU' to use one of his favorite 
phrase.**, some of the most bizarre and eccentric tirades on ntorals. politics, and religion, that we ever 
remember to have heard presented to refined or intelligent audiences; and thi» too, tn a manner which 
absolutely beggars description on paper, Wc should stamp this as bad taste under any circumstances, 
but in connection with a serious disquisition on one of the greatest compu»itions in our language, our 
condemnation would be doubly severe. Shakspeare with us is but anmher name for all that is in- 
tcllcctiial, noble and elevated in human nature. We would not approach his shrine to de§ecrato il 
with buffoonery or the tricks of a mountebank anxious to excite the risibility of his auditors. Of the 
style of Mr. Hudson, as a writer, we can but echo the opinion expressed even by bis warmest ad¬ 
mirers; it is antithetical to an extent that is both tiresome and ridiculous. Of his elocutionary pow¬ 
ers we dare not speak as they deserve.* Nothing could be more affected than the manner which be 
dignifies by characterizing it as 'natural .'* 

Tlio ‘ Albion* condemns the * flippant sarcasm* which Mr. Hudson visited upon Mr. 
Macrbadt for his conception of the scene with Polonius ; and has a trenchant hit at the 
brilliant logic displayed in the sage deduction that the Lord Chamberlain was an entirely 
$eljish person; an idea inferred from the passage : 

‘ This above all; to thine ownsclf he true ; 

And it must fo’low, as the night the day, 

Thou canit not then be false to any man.* 
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Mr. Hudson, it would seem, construes this advice to mean that Polonius’ principle of 
action was an especial regard for ‘ number one !* Well may the ‘Albion’ ask: ‘ Could any 
thing be more preposterous ? Why, the merest tyro in ethics would confound this learned 
pundit.* The subjoined is a pas-sage from the review of a subsequent lecture, on Macbeth : 

‘Mr. Hudson is a skilful compiler,and an ingenious adapter of other men’s thoughts; he dishes 
up hiB cento in choice phraseology, and to give an air of originality to his productions, adopts the an¬ 
tithetical style to an extent that, however it may strike at first, becomes upon acquaintance, tedious, 
almost to nausea. His elocution, too, ‘is part of the syttem;' its oddity begets notoriety, and the 
lecturer's end is answered. If these were the only faults chargeable on Mr. Hudson, we should leave 
him quietly to pursue his vocation. We would not object to any peripatetic lecturer serving up the 
choice morsels of Colebidoe, Schleckl, Hazlitt, Knight and Verplanck. in a presentable 
form ; there are many who might profit by such a process; and were there even more of these lee- 
turc-compilers on the great bard, we believe society might be benefitted. But we must object to Mr. 
Hudson as an expoumlor of Sheakspeare. Wo are not willing to pin our faith on his claims to in¬ 
fallibility. We follow him with Boine degree of respect, when he skilfully arrays the thoughts of 
others in a lucid form ; but W'o become iudignant, when he presumptuously attempts to advance 
opinions on the character of our cherished bard, at variance with all received conceptions, and which 
are opposed to the letter and spirit of the text on which he attempts to annotate. Wo last week en¬ 
deavored to show the absnrdity of hi« attack on the character of Polonius. In his second lecture, he 
took a bold flight, and absolutely denied to Lady Macbeth the possession of mind or rejlfction I Now, 
did we not conscientiously believe, that these startling attempts at originality of conception formed 
part of the system to attract notoriety, we should charitably believe them aberrations of mind, or 
tliat they arose from inability adcqiiutely to analyse the true meaning of language; or to want of per¬ 
ception distinctly to comprehend character.’ 

These remarks, from the pen of a gentleman who has long been one of the most thorough 
students of Siiakspeare among us, and who is intimately conversant with the writings of 
his earliest and latest commentators, embrace all the points touched upon in the observa¬ 
tions which we deemed it proper to make, in relation to Mr. Hudson. Other publications 
expressed similar opinions. Our contemporary of the ‘ Broadway Journal* pronounced his 
enunciation * the worst provincial drawl that ever wounded a human ear. For ourselves,* 
added the editor, ‘ we wonder that anybody could be induced to listen to Mr. Hudson a 
second time: perhaps, if we had survived the first lecture that we attended, we could have 
gone again, but that was impoesible. Such was the peculiar effect of his drawling enun¬ 
ciation upon our nerves, that after sitting fifteen minutes in the sound of his voice, the 
marrow in our bones began to dissolve, our teeth were set on edge as by the filing of a 
saw, and chills crept over us like an ague-fit; to have listened a moment longer would 
have induced a paralj'sis, or something worse; and we did not begin to resume our usual 
serenity until we bad been jolted in an omnibus from the Stuyvesant Institute to Bowling- 
green.* Our friend, the associate-editor of the * Courier and Enquirer^ daily journal, for 
whose kind commendations of this Magazine we desire to express our sincere gratitude, 
pronounces our remarks upon Mr. Hudson's lectures unjust and ^ unconscientiousf Not so, 
dear Sir. We went to hear Mr. Hudson twrice, at the instance of two or three friends, 
who then thought him ‘ original and striking.* We found him sufficiently striking^ as we 
have said, but far less original. He was bent upon repeating strong things, fine things, 
godl things, wise things, and severe things, all in the same breath. In common with many 
others, we saw through the adroit disguise of his uncouth manner, which was afterward 
Bomewliat subdued, a circumstance brought about by a species of practical admonition 
which was not to be disregarded. A great poet represents a great portion of mankind; 
and we believe with the ‘Journal’ that ‘ there are a thousand young men in our city fully 
as competent to instruct or entertain the public’ by Shakspearian readings and comments 
as Mr. Hudson. Yet it was given out that Mr. Hudson was to take the metropolis by 
storm. No modem lecturer upon Shakspeare had approached him. From a high intel¬ 
lectual elevation, he ‘ beheld the distant tope of thoughts which men of common stature 
never saw.’ Boston had crowned him with honors. He had delivered his first lecture to 
a scaitcred few, but no man could number the entranced audiences that flocked to hear 
his closing performances. W'ith this prestige in his favor, we went to hear him. We 
found him what we endeavored to describe him. We certainly did not use holiday phrases 
in our hasty limning, but we wrote without ill-nature, and without an unkind feeling 
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toward Mr. Hud&on, for we did not know and had never before seen him. We adopted 
his own often-vaunted freedom of speech; for although, like old Asqill, ‘ we can write 
as softly as other men, * with submission to better judgments,’ and ‘ we leave it to you, gen¬ 
tlemen; we are but one, and alwa]r8 distrust ourself; we only hint our thoughts; you 
will please to consider whether you will not think that it may seem to deserve your con¬ 
sideration,’ and the like. This is a taking way of writing; much good may it do them 
that use it !* Mr. Hudson eschewed this style, and so in his case did we. He should not 
have been offended thereat. We simply expressed our candid opinions of his matter and 
manner; opinions, as we have shown, that are shared by our contemporaries. The result 
of Mr. Hudson’s labors is what might have been anticipated. Such sentences as these, 
in the notices of liis successive lectures, tell the whole story : ‘ a select though not crowded 
audience• his hearers were not as numerous as they should have been ;* ‘ there was more 
quality than quantity in his audience ;* *the fact that his audiences have been small is 
discreditable to the public,' and so forth. Indeed, Mr. Hudson himself declared, at the 
close of his last lecture, that he ' had not succeeded in New-York, (be admits, however, 
we understand, that there are some * good minds’ in town!) but he intended to do so, before 
he died.’ We trust he may ; but he must first greatly improve himself; a laudable object, 
to which we learn he intends to devote the ensuing summer. That Mr. Hudson’s audiences 
were * small by degrees and beautifully less,* in this metropolis, was owing to himself en¬ 
tirely. The ' once-goers,’ as the Germans phrase it, were subsequently very shy. As 
Count D’Artois said to Stephen Kemble, when he asked him to repeat his visit to the 
Edinburgh theatre, to see him play Falstaff, ‘ witli which he had been so highly pleased:’ 
'Yaas, I was mosh please ; I laugh mosh; yaas, it was good fun; htU one soche fitn^ ii is 
enqff!^ And * so no more at present,’ Mr. Hudson, * from yours’ in the bonds of sympathy, 

‘ The sagacious and well-gloved Editor of the Knickerbocker.' • • • We shall be happy 
to hear from ‘ M.’ with ^ facts and proofs* touching his mesmeric revelations. That there 
is a far-seeing discernment in the spirit, which reaches beyond the scope of our incarnate 
senses, w'e can well believe; buli^oio.^ — that is the importont question; can our corres¬ 
pondent, or any one else, answer it! • • • We would call the especial attention of our 
town readers to the course of lectures upon elocution, and the Suakspearean readings 
of Mr. Murdoch, at the Society Library. The metropolitan journals, we perceive, are 
unanimous in his praise. We have heard him with unqualified pleasure. He has a plea¬ 
sant, full voice, an unaffected manner, and possesses an intimate and practical knowledge 
of his subject and his author. He has attracted large and admiring audiences, who have 
confirmed the high reputation which preceded his arrival from Boston. • • • There was 
found one morning recently, on the floor of our publication-office, doubtless thrust under the 
door in the evening, the following communication. It was enveloped, first in a hard parch¬ 
ment-like sheet of dingy foolscap, folded end-wise, and sealed with a huge yellow wafer, and 
again in a wrapper made of an old newspaper, which was tied irregularly around in a 
* winding way,’ with a dirty cotton string. We assure our readers that it is what it pur¬ 
ports to be, a veritable production: 

'Mister Editor: Inclosed you will find s poem, which you are at Liberty to publish, on the sole 
condition that you will put it in a good place in your Magazin, and not stick it away, in which case 
your own good Sense will show you nietber of us won't be much benefited; and I shall ask no other 
Recompens for it but a good Consciens—barely, that you recommend it to the Public, and leave me, 
say twelve to fifteen copies of the Knickerbocker to the publisbing-offis, to send to the friends of 
the Girl. 1 send it to you because 1 am willing to contribute my might and help on with a Deserving 
publication; and 1 have got more of the same stamp; and 1 assure you, my dear Sir, you shall be 
thought of fust. I shall publish a volum of Poems, of which this is one. They comprise all subjects, 
from the Theatrical to the religiously-inclined; and from the album to the expanded swellings of Ori¬ 
ental beauty. Some are humerous and some are of diflferent metres. Some are of a high grasp, others 
again are similar if not slightly contrary; and not one 1 hope which will not contain some wholes<Mn 
morel — but Transcendentalism 1 despise. It is that which is breaking the heart of literature of the 
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present, and riof ing tears out of the nostrils of the best spirits of the age. A century ago, if sum of 
them filosofers had been told of it, they would hare said it was a figment; and God help us, if that 
cloud is to hem up the progress of a national literature, our sbtpwrek is clus to hand. Excuse me 
if 1 speak with too much apparent severity, but not more than they deserve. 1 shall renew this sub* 
ject again —and in the meantime 1 remain, yours, CnA.Ri.ss W. Orbskham.’ 

The poem which was enclosed, was entitled ‘Sweet Little Susanna' and ran for a 
short distance as followeth: 

‘ Lamp of my Love! light of my eye! 

My Glory and ray banner; 

To thee I would lake the wings Cf a dove and fly, 

Sweet littlu Susanna ! 

* My cousin, my rich Lily of the Valley, v 

. 1 hod ought to extol you in a proper manner, 

Foreive my enthusiastic muse if it should dally, 

Sweet little Susanna! 

* 1 see you in the town of Jericho last autumn, 

’T was but a Glance while the sunbeam was my tanner; 

I see thee, f did see thee while I was a-sportin,’ 

Sweet little Susanna ! 

* 1 see you a-passin’ by the sparklin’ river; 

We had hauled our little boat, and was goin’ to man her; 

Your glance was like a arrow out of a quiver. 

Sweet little Susanna!’ 

Here Mr. Greenhau says: ‘Turn over; I mean on the other side of the paper, Mr. 
Editur.* Not being a * hint’ for a personal movement precisely, we obeyed the direction, 
and found on a succeeding page much more of the same order of genius, the infliction of 
which however vi^e withhold for the present. Mr. GreenhaA adds, in a postscript: ‘ Your 
can say sumthin* about the Volura of poems if you think fit in your ‘Editur’s Table.* 
This is about the poorest of the hill lot, as I did n’t want to injur the sale by publishing 
the best; and I would n’t like to have this pirated; so I think if you can take out a copy¬ 
right, and give notice underneath in the usual form, it would be good.* Mr. Greenham 
is without a cortipeer in vei^ificaiion, ‘ saving and excepting’ the Composer of the * Adven¬ 
tures in Michigan,* (for which we arc indebted to our friend * W. A. S.,* and concerning 
which we may have nibre to say hereafter,) and the writer of the * FoZenfine,* from which 
we take these Hncs: 

* I HAVE seen thee in the paceful dance, 

And sing,if poflsible. with still more elegance! 

But oh! thy virtues I can trace 
In every feature of thy form and face; 

Therefore doth all my feelings thus combine, 

To you to send this V’alentiue. 

I am in love with you, dearest — 

Tell me whol it is you fearest! 

Tell me,oh! tell me, if yotir youthful heart 
Reatest with generosity to assuage ray smart? 

What mean that blush and yonder downcast sigh? 

What mean the pearly tears that stud thiuc eye?’ 

and BO forth. We have seen as good grammar as the above in many pieces of verse, but 
we have seldom encountered such ‘ poetry’ as these lines contain. But to revert to Mr. 
Greenham : we regret to perceive that he is disposed to disparage Transcmdenialism. A 
plain Eastern gentleman, on being asked what this ‘ new thing* was, replied: * I have not 
the dimmest conception or the remotest idea. I have heard of it, have seen it, have oven 
touched it with gloves; but ’pon my soul, I can’t ascertain what it is. In ray opinion it is n't* 
A correspondent of the ‘ Boston Transcript* daily journal has made it obvious to the meanest 
capacity. Transcendentalism is a state of refined oneness; the glory of gushing dualism, 
where always the exalted instincts of our inner nature are kept in view; ever exhibiting 
existence as it should be, as it may be, as in a few beacon-instances, it is: celestial also, 
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Btalking like a giant of the father-land through the heavens, and making the stars its step¬ 
ping-stones. ‘ The enlightened student, therefore, discovers transcendentalism to have 
four pliases, and of course to be quartemian and lunar. The first phase is oiienessj and this 
is crescent; the second phase is dualism, and this is semi-circular; the third phase is na¬ 
ture, and this is semi-circular plus; the fourth phase is ceUtstial, and this is circular, and of 
course lunar. Transcendentalism is then the spiritual satellite of man. In the solemn 
hour of midnight, when the abstract idea holds its dark sway over the sinking-spirit, its 
silvery light comes with superhuman radiance, and pours floods of intelligence and glory 
upon the obscure darkness of an unintelligible picture !’ We trust that Mr. Greenham 
will rest satisfied with this lucid exposition of what has hitherto by many persons been 
somewhat dimly understood. • • • One of the newspapers mentions it as a note-worthy 
circumstance, that recently at one of the provincial towns in England a ‘Grand United 
Funeral Society’ celebrated their anniversary with a ball. This is not an usual circum¬ 
stance. M'llc Desha YES once danced the ‘ Death of Nelson’ at tlie London opera-house, 
and Crummles’ * infant phenomenon’ performed an elegiac-pas with great power and 
pathos. ■ • • We have had several communications, evidently from fair correspondents, 
expre&sing cordial approbation of the rebuke of OUl Bachelorism with which we accompa¬ 
nied the ‘ Poetical Epistle’ of our married contributor, in our last number ; and we are de¬ 
sired to ‘ ptirsue the subject,’ to ‘ cr>’ aloud and spare not,’ and so forth. Perhaps we cannot 
belter subserve the purposes of our fair friends, than by holding up before the unfortunate 
cla'ss whose obduracy we alike deplore, some of the dangers to which they are exposed. 
In the first place, they are grow ing old, and their personal attractions are taking wing. By 
and by they will be frightful. There was a ^Bachelor's Thermometer' once faithfully kept 
by the author of ‘ Grimm's Ghost,’ to portions of which ‘ we now’ proceed to invite the 
serious attention’ of our anti-connubial readers. At thirty-six, he discovers his hair to be 
growing thin. He buys a botilo of ‘ Tricosian Fluid,’ but finds it a ‘flattering unction.* 
Thinness of hair increases, awakening serious thoughts of a wig. He meets an old college 
friend with a ‘ thatch’ that makes him look ‘ like the devil in a bu^h,’ who mystifies him 
with the remark that he * wears w'ell.’ About this lime he gives up cricket-playing. The 
air about the grounds is so bad that he ‘ can’t run in it, without being out of breath!’ He 
finds some solace for his mortified vanity in tlie sight of eighteen bald heads in the pit at 
the opera. * So much the better; the more the merrier.’ By this time too he is growing 
fat: ‘ Tried on an old great-coat, and found it an old little-one. How cloth shrinks !* 
* Red face putting on shoes. Bought a shoe-horn. Remember quizzing ray uncle for using 
one ; but was then young and foolish.’ A year after, he records: * Several gray hairs in 
whiskers: all owing to carelessness in manufacture of shaving-soap. Remember thinking 
my father an old man at thirty-six.’ The following year he gives up country-dancing: 
‘Money-musk certainly more fatiguing than formerly. Fiddlers play it too quick! Won¬ 
dered how sober mistresses of families could allow their carpets to be beaten by quadrilles. 
Met two school-fellows; both fat and red-fneed. Used to say at school that they were both 
of my age: what lies boys tell!’ A year elapses: ‘Gout again! That disease certainly 
attacks young people more than formerly !’ The next entry is: ‘ Bought a hunting-belt. 
Braced myself up till reatly to burst, Intestities not to be trifled with: threw it aside. 
Young men now-a-days much too small in the waist. Read in the ‘Times’ an advertise¬ 
ment of ‘ pills to prevent corpulency :’ bought a box. Never the slimmer, though much 
the sicker.’ A growing dislike to the company of young men, all of whom ‘ talk too much 
or too little,’ succeeds; until, at the age of forty-nine, with ‘top of head quite bald,’ he 
resolves ‘ never to many for any thing but money or rank.* A year after, ‘ tlie age of wis¬ 
dom,’ he marries his cook. Thereafter he employs some of his leisure in setting forth the 
folly of an old bachelor who ‘ struggles against fate, and defies the hours :* ‘ Time some¬ 
times makes his chief inroads upon the face, sometimes upon the figure, and sometimes, like 
bidders at on auction, in tw’o places at once. When he helps us to fat, the face continues 
to look young and the body gets old. When he helps Us to lean, the body continues to 
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look young, and the face gets old. A bulky body is not easily managed; for fat, if dis* 
lodged from one station, takes refuge in another; and tight lacing only makes the matter 
worse. As Swipr says, * You lose in coach-hire what you save in wine.* And as to the 
hair: ‘ Is it not a matter of wonder that all men who wear wigs wear such young ones ? 
How seldom do you see a gray hair in one ? This is what the lawyers call ‘ proving too 
much.* Ever while you live, ‘ eye Nature’s walks,’ and where she has planted gray-a*!h 
trees, or cleared the ground by denuding the top of the head, do not fly in her face by 
ordering home ahyacinthine ‘ thatch,’with one of those curls sometimes called love-locks, 
and sometimes heart-breakers, playing carelessly over a forehead where the crow has been 
busily treading beforehand. When a wig is juvenility itself, not a hair of it being out of 
its teens, the outside of the head will be found in that particular as remote from the age 
of discretion as the inside of it. The fact is, moreover, patching never does any good. I 
have seen a dandy trying to rub a stray splash from his Russia-duck trowsers, and thus 
converting a splash into a smear. A bald head at sixty is worth all the fore-tops in the 
world. There is nothing like an honest defect. • • • Were we a painter, the following, 
from a correspondent, w'ould impress us with its * capabilities’ for a magnificent composi¬ 
tion : * When that most daring of ‘ ocean’s chivalry,’ the discoverer of the Pacific, the 
renowned Vasco Nunez de Balboa, had penetrated across the Isthmus of Darien, and 
stood upon a lofty peak of the Cordilleras, the broad Pacific broke upon his view in all 
its glory and magnificence. The sun was just rolling up from his ocean-bed, bathing all 
nature in a flood of light. Around him, in all the freshness and beauty of a southern 
clime, waved the dark luxuriant forests; before him lay the vast and boundless ocean, 
heaving its dark blue waves in lone majesty ; and as his eye scanned the wide waste of 
waters, no white sail, no trace of man met his eye! Nature in all her grandeur and 
sublimity overpowered his soul; and falling upon his knees, with all his followers, those 
steel-clad warriors of Spain mingled the noble anthem ‘ Te Deum Laudamus* with the 
roaring of the surges.’ • • • We see it stated in the * Evening Gazette* a new and well- 
conducted daily print, that when the fish di.«jappeared from the coast of Norway, in the last 
century, the circumstance was attributed to inoculation for the small-pox, which had just 
then been introduced. There wm thought to be something very revolting and unnatural, 
in transferring the humor of a diseased brute beast into the human frame, when the prac¬ 
tice was first attempted. Hood in one of his pleasant stories tells us that narratives were 
gravely repeated and swallowed, of horns that sprouted from human heads; of human 
feet that hardened into parted hoofs; and of human bodies that became pied or brindled 
with dappled hair. A maid-of all-work mentions the imaginary eflTectof vaccination upon 
a little girl: ‘ I wont speak positive, though some do, to a pair of little knobs of horns that 
one could jui't feel under the skin on her forehead. It was moral impossible to keep her 
out of the fields, and from running about the common, and wading up to her knees in pools 
of water. She moo’d whenever a cow did, and what’s more, in summer time she always 
had a swarm of flies about her face and cars! She could n’t abide scarlet; and when 
they wanted to put her into a red frock, she tore and butted so with her head, that they 
were forced to give it up.’ We of this era, ‘ convinced by experience of the beneficial 
efifects of the discovery of Jenner, and consequently wiser in our Jenneration* cannot 
sympathise with the ludicrous terrors that prevailed when vaccination was a new 
thing. • • • There are rumors of an intended removal by the President of Mr. 
Washington Irving from the post of Minister to the Court of Spain. This report we 
cannot l^elieve to be well founded If we are not mistaken in the character of Mr. Pole, 
he will in this case regard rather the reputation of his country than the appeals of panizan 
office-seekers. Tlie selection of Mr. Irving os ambassador to Spain was not less an honor 
to the government than to himself; and his recall,at this moment, would reflect no credit 
upon the President or the country. We perceive, by the way, that an incident like that 
told of Sir Walter Scott at the coronation of George FV. lately occurred to Mr. Irving. 
Landing late at night at Gibraltar, the sentinel reibsed to admit him; whereupon Mr. 
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Irving handed him lihi card, with the request that it might be left with the proper authori* 
ties, so that in the morning no delay might occur in admitting him. The soldier looked 
upon the card,and then raising his hat, ‘‘Sir,* said he, ‘are you Washington Irving of 
America ? —are you the author of the * Sketch Book,’ and the ‘ Tales of the Alhambra ?'* 
Mr. Irving replied, in some surprise, * I am.* ‘ Then,’ said the sentinel, ‘ you may enter; 
1 know that 1 shall be pardoned for admiuing you.* • • • Our metropolitan readers have 
been much mure fortunate than ourselves, if they have not often, at places of public 
resort, experienced the species of annoyance so well set forth in the ensuing lines: 


WiiicNEVKR the Lkes to the theatre stray, 

The Mn;'er« who King, and the players who play. 
Attentive, untulkative find ’em; 

With sound to allure them, or sense to attract, 
They rarely turn round till the end of the act, 

To tulk with the party behind ’em. 

The Lawsons are bent on a different thing: 

E'en Pico may warble, or Korohesc siug, 

To liKieners tier above tier: 

They he- d not song, ch.'iracter, pathos or plot, 
but turn back their headi* to converse with a knot 
Of dandies who lounge in the rear. 


In life’s onward path it has happened to me 
With many a Lawson and mni.y a Leg 
In puriies to mix and to mingle: 

And somehow, in spile of manteuvres and plans, 

1 ’ve found ihat the Lre^ goi united in banns. 
White most of the Lawsons keep single. 

Coy Hymen is like the black maker of rum, 

* De nior*' mu^sa < all me, d»- more I wo n’t come}' 
He dies frum ihe forw ard and bold : 

He gives lo the coy what he keeps from the kind; 
The maidens who seek him. ihe maidens who find, 
Are cast in an opposite mould. 


Somebody has well hit off the tendency to high-flown language, which is often men* 
tioned as a characteristic of a certain class of our ‘ free and enlightened people.* Water, 
with such persons, is the ‘ elemental fluid; a mad dog is a * rabid animal;’ a road hull ‘ an 
over-driven ox ;* a pair of irowsers is * the rest’of a person’s dress; and a murderer making 
his exit under a gallows is not hanged; oh ! no; he is ‘launched into eternity.* It was 
doubtless this love of words that led a western editor to denounce a scoundrel who had 
scuttled and sunk a steamer in one of the harbors of Lake Erie, as a ‘black-hearted and 
vile incendiary!* — a most magniloquent blunder. • • • * The Poor Man*s Fritmd* ui the 
title of a striking picture in a late number of * Punch.* Death, in a winding-sheet robe, 
stands by the side of a poor emaciated man, stretched upon a rude cot, scantily covered 
with a ragged blanket. His hands are cla*«ped imploringly together; the dread messenger 
has sealed up his eyes forever; and the last expression of deep despair mantles his com¬ 
pressed lips. On the wall hangs a ‘ testimonial’ of his good character; a broken spade lies 
by the side of his bed ; and through the glassless window of the dwelling is seen the 
‘Union work-house.* It is a most af&ctiog picture of ‘a wretch live-broken on misfor¬ 
tune’s wheeland forcibly illustrates to the eye the touching lines of Burns: 


* O Death ! the poor man's dearest (Viead, 
The kindest and tho l>est. 

Welcome ihe hour my aged limbs 
Are laid with thee at rest! 

The great, ihe wealthy, fear ihy blow, 
Frori pomp and pleasure lorn; 

But oh! a blest relief to those 
That weary-laden mournl’ 


The time will come when the wrongs of the masses in monarchical countries, now sen¬ 
tenced to hard labor for the term of their natural lives, will be redressed. ‘ Surely,* says 
Punch, ‘ there will come a time when the rich and the poor will fairly meet, and have a 
great human talk upon the matter ; will bold a parliament of the heart, and pass acts that 
no after selfishness and wrong, on either side, shall repeal. The rich will come, not with 
cricket-balls or quoits in their hands, to make brotherhood with the poor; but touched with 
the deep conviction that in this world the lowest created man has a solemn part to play, 
directed to solemn ends; that be is to be considered and cared for, in his condition, with 
tenderness, with fraternal benevolence ; that tliere is something more than aims due from 
the high lo the low; that human sympathy can speak otherwise than by the voice of money; 
and that too in at once a loftier and a sweeter tone of hope and comforting.* • • • Herb 
is a specimen of ‘ Yankee Cutenese,* given ns the other day by a friend who knows how to 
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enjoy a good thing. It amused us, and we think may amuse others; ‘ Surae time since, 
the V’ankee schooner Sally-Ann, under command of one Captain Spooner, was beating 
up the Connecticut river. Mr. Comstock, the mate, was at his station forward. Accord¬ 
ing to his notion of things, the schooner was getting rather t<’o near certain flats which lay 
along the larboard shore. So aft he gfK*s to the captain, and with his hat cocked one side, 
sajT?: ‘Captain Spooner, you are getlittg rather close to them are flats ; had n’t you better 
go about V To which Captain Spooner replied ; ‘ Mr. Comstock, do yon go forward and 
attend to your part of the skuner ; 1 ’ll attend to mine.* Mr. ComsTock * mizzled' forward 
in high dudgeon. ‘ Boys,’ said he, * see that ’are mud-hook all clear for letting go.* ‘ Ay, 
ay. Sir; all clear.* ‘ Let go,’ raid he. Down went the anchor, out rattled the chain, and 
like a flash the Sally-Ann came Inffiing into the wind, and then brought up all standing. 
Mr. Comstock walked aft, and touching his hat very cavalierly, ‘Captain Spooner,’ said 
he, ‘ my part of the schooner is at anchor !’ • • . TttE death of the venerable and good 
Dr. Milnor is already known to our readers. Closing a spotless life willi a Christian’s 
death, he has gone to join the army of apostles and martyrs, a flaming constellation of great 
and good men, who in the early ages of Chriflianily shot to their station in the lieavena. 
He has gone to receive the row aril of works which even on earth ‘ covered him with bles«- 
ings os with a garment.* It was in feeding the lamp of charily that he exhausted the 
lamp of life. Yes ; a good man has been taken from us: 


* The watchman is missed from the wall, 

Where In? warning.' so often huve rung; 

No more the ah'cctiuuute call. 

Or rcinonstrur.ce, « ill inell from his tonpue; 
There is on his lip mid the sliroud on his breast 
And the deep seul of peace on bis eyelid is prest 

‘Yet who mourns that his garland is won, 

That the crown on his forelieud is bright ? 
Tbui his triuls mid laliurs ure done, 

'I hat liis spirit rejoices in h;:lit ? 

Who weeps that our loss is his infinite pain, 
Where death may nut enter, and sin cuuiiot stain 7 


* lie walks in the smile of hi.' God, 

And looks o’er those reulnis of the sky 
Where .Uorfuliiy's fool never trod, 

Unseen by Mortality's e> e ; 

Where calm by preen paUnres. and dwellings of 
The waters of bte uil lUeir splendor unfold. 

‘And he sees in the shadn«le.«8air 
Tliul lofty mid he.iutiftii tree, 

Wlio.'C blo.'ioni.'? and fruiis blooniinp fair, 

Are spread lor the run»onieil to !»ee ; 

He heiirs liicplnd harpers iluu hnper beneath, 
And feels not the four of corruption or death.* 


The annual exhibition of the National Academy of Design will attract the attention of 
our town-readers and strangers in the metropolis. It was opiened at too la*.e an hour for 
■uch notice as we desire to give of the collection, which is a very superior one. We shall 
aim to do it justice, at some length, in our next number. Durano,Cole, Edmonds, Ingham, 
Mount, Huntington, Elliott, and other of our best artists, are well represented in the 
exhibition. We have heard many regrets, ni.d some sneers, that the number of jiortraits 
was so large. But w'e hold with ‘ The Doctor,’ that this circumstance, so far from being 
dh^pleasing, should be regarded as a symptom of whole'^ome feeling in a nation ; an equivo¬ 
cal proof that the domestic and social afferii ins are still existing in their proper strength, 
and are cherished as they ought to be. ‘ Wlien I have heard at any time,’ says he, ‘an ob¬ 
servation of the would-be witty kind upon the vanity of th'ise who allow their portraits 
to be hung np for public view, 1 have generally perceived that the remark implied a much 
greater degree of conceit in the speaker. As for allowing the portrait to be exhibited, that 
is no more than an act of juj-lice to the artist, w l.o has no other mean« of making his abili¬ 
ties known so well, and of forwarding himself in his profession. If vve look round an ex- 
liibition, and observe how large a proportion of the portraits represent children, tlie old, 
and persons in middle life, we shall see that very few indeed are those which can huve 
been painted or exhibited for tl e gra till cat ion of personal vanity.’ • • • We thought to 
have noticed at some length Mrs. Mow'att’s new comedy of '■ Fashion ,* but our limits 
will not permit. We have only s|»ace left to announce, that it has proved entirely 
successful; and that after a long ‘run’ at the Park, it has been secured for repre¬ 
sentation at the first theatres of our chief Atlantic cities. It is now established that there 
can be such a thing as a good and successful American play, in five acts ; and Mrs. Mowatt 
deserves all honor for making this a *Jued JacL* Nothing could be better put upon the 
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stage, or better acted, than was ‘ Fashion.* Crisp, CiiiprENDALE, Mrs. Knight, Barry, 
Fisher, Mrs. Barry, Miss Ellis, ‘ Sweet Kate Horn,’ Skerrett, and Mrs. Dyott, 
all performed their several parts to entire edification. The piece is destined to a prolonged 
poptilarity. • • • We have to congratulate ourselves and our readers upon the ‘ Ori^nal 
Papers^ of the present issue; so that our contributors atone for our own unavoidable defec¬ 
tions. *rhe leading article will arrest, sustain, and reward attention; and the ‘Pioneer 
Sketch’ will find none but admirers. W^e ho|)e to hear often from the writer. He will 
always be cordially welcomed. His sketch of the old mule is like a pictured animal by 
Paul Potter ; and if his description of the bray of a jackass is not ptrfection, we cannot 
conceive of such a thing : ‘an asthma^ carried on by potrerful machinery !* Dicke.ns never 
hit off any thing more felicitously. ‘ Speaking of jackasses,’ what a melancholy fact that 
is, which is recorded by a Louisiana journal: ‘ While the ‘ mentangenirie’ was being ex¬ 
hibited here, an old negro man drove his cart, w hich was drawn by a mule, near the pa¬ 
vilion, with a view of taking a peep at the monkeys. The mule and cart were left alone 
while Cato amused himself at the ‘ show.* When the perfonnance was over, the com¬ 
pany commenced packing up for the next village, and when the canvass was wiiljdrawn, 
the elepliant stood naked just l>eforc the mule, which gave one single bray, and fell dead 
in the harness.’ Who can depict the horror, the intense, the ‘excreiiciating’ horror, which 
must have pervaded that poor donkey’s ‘ bosom!’ None but a jackass can appreciate the 

depth of the emotion conveyed by that sonorous bray, with its * dying fall!’-‘ The Pha- 

riseeism of the Age,’ is an evidence of reaction in the public mind, in relation to matten 
which, in limes hap| ily gone by, no man dared speak above his breath. It has come to bo 
■ecn. however, and felt, that religion does not consist in mere observances, nor in tlie 

length of its professor’s face.- All who remember the inimitable sketch of ‘ Peter 

Cram at Tinnecum’ will need no incentive to the perusal of Mr. Hopper’s speculations 
in ‘ Morns Muliicauliswhile those who have never read the former delightful narrative, 
W'ill be able to infer its character. — We need not direct attention to the paper on the 
‘Necessity of a National Literature.* It will forcibly impress every true American reader. 
We should never cease to remember, in our a-‘'pirations after literary distinction as a nation, 
that pc*opIe always excel in those things which they invent, and are always mediocre in 
those things in wliich they imitate.- We need not, however, to excuse our own depart¬ 

ments, call attention in detail to the contributed portions of the present issue ; but we can¬ 
not forbear to thank our esteemed correspondent VoN Spiegel for his charming and faith¬ 
ful reminiscence of his childhotxl. It has actually made us a boy again, as he will him¬ 
self discover. But w hy did he not go out in the morning to the milking : 

‘ What time the blue mist round the patient cows 
Dun iVum the gro^o, and bulf couccuIa 
T heir dappled hides?’ 

Had Hans’s ‘ Grand father* no such acce.'isories as balm-breathing cows ? ‘ Of all 

things,’ says South f:v, ‘ in this our mortal pilgrimage, one of the most joyful is the return¬ 
ing home after an absence which has been long cnoiigli to make the heart yearn with hope, 
and not sicken wnih it, and then to find when you arrive there that all is well. But the 
most purely painful of all painful things is to visit, after a long, long interval of time, the 
place w hich was once our home ; the most purely painful, because it Ls unmixed with fear, 
anxiety, dii-appointment, or any other emotion save what belongs tothe sense of lime and 
change, then pres.*ing upon us with its whole unalleviated weight.’ Happily our friend 
Hans had little of these last sensations. • • • We are glad to perceive that Mr. Forrest 
has triumphed over his critics in l/mdon. In the personation of Lear and Metamora he 
was received with the greatest enthusiasm. • • • One word to the travelling public ; 
The Knickerbocker floating palace is ‘once more upon the waters’ of our noble Hud.son, 
Wlial can be added to this foci, save that the courteous and gentlemanlike Houghtons 
are her officers ? • . • ‘ Clydesdale Farewell,’ is the title of a very sweet Scottish bal¬ 
lad, the poetry and music by Mr. James Lawson. Mr. Jas. Hewitt is the publisher. 
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Literakt Record. — MeiisRS. Burgess, Strin'oer and Company’s Medical Publication! 
mre attrMCtiDijr wide and general attention among the profossiou throughout the Union. We hare 
before us, price Jifty cents, a Uandhome folume, well printed on a large clear type, the London copy 
of which sells for three dollars! It contains Dr. Lover's ‘ Practical Treatise on Organic Diseases of 
the Uterus,’ a prize essay, of the first order of merit, to which the Loudon Medical Society in 1843 
awarded the annual gold medal. A most various and voluminous number of * The Lancet' for April 
has also appeared. It is in parts profusely illustrated, and contaius, among other papers of general 
interest, an article upon ‘The Rise, Progress, and Mysteries of Mesmerism, in all Ages and Coun¬ 
tries.’ . • • Mr. J. S. Redfteld, Clinton Hall, has issued a good edition of Tulk's ‘ Elements of 
the Comparative Anatomy of the Vertebrate Animals; designed especially for the use of students.' 
A gbod elementary work in our own language, that within a small compass and reasonable price 
should express the amount of our knowledge upon the Anatomy of the several classes of Vertebrate 
Animals, has long been a desideratum, which the volume before Xis will amply supply. Its style is ex- 
cellenL The same publisher has issued a large and well-printed volume, entitled: ’The Pictorial 
History of the American Revolution; with a Sketch of the Early History of the Country, the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, and a Chronological Index. Illustrated with several hundred engrav¬ 
ings. This volume should be in the hands of every true American. . . . The ‘Governmental 
Instructor,’ recently issued by Messrs. Collins, Brothers and Comtany, is a work intended and 
well calculated for the use of all such as have limited ideas of the general organization of the Na¬ 
tional and State Governments. Instead of placing before the young learner a large volume of con¬ 
fused matter, the author has had the good sense, and the ability, to suit Iim work to hi.<( reader's capa¬ 
city. • • • OuK friend Dempster, the ‘sweet singer of Scotland,’has cau.^ed to bo fiublished, in a 
beautiful style, by Oliver Ditson, of Boston, ‘ The May Queen ; Cantata in three Parts: the poetry 
by Alfred Tennyson, and the music by W. R. Dempster.’ This is a very charming musical com¬ 
position, which should be heard from the lips of the composer himself. It is one of the most touch- 
iug and beautiful things we ever remember to have heard. Its great popularity has induced 
other vocalists to take it up; but reader, do you hear Mr. Dempster sing it, if you would have jus¬ 
tice done toit. . • . The ‘ Valedictory Address’of Dr. Gunning S. Bedkobd, A. M , M. D., delivered 
recently before the students and faculty of the medical department of the New-York University, 
deserves a more elaborate notice at our hands than we can at present extend toit; for the reason 
that through inadvertence it escaped our atte.itiou until the sheets of the pre&cnt number were nearly 
all at press. We are constrained to say of it, however, albeit in brief compass, that the professional 
knowledge and enthusiasm which it exhibits, ample and honorable to the author as they are, arecer- 
tainly not less so than the kind, humane, chrir^tian spirit with which its inculcations are informed. 
Like the Address of Dr. Lee. of Geneva, recently noticed in these pages, it deserves and will attract 
the heedful attention not alone of physicians but of ‘ lay’ or general readers. . . . All that wa* 
wanted to make the ‘ Spirit of the Times' literary and .sporting journal just what it should be, ‘and 
nothing else,’ has just been accomplished. Its ample pages arc now impressed with new and beautiful 
types, upon paper firm, smooth and white. Wo cordially endorse the opinions of a contemporary, 
who says of it: ‘The original papers of the ‘Spirit’ ore characterized by valuable information and 
sparkling vivacity. It has sporting correspondents in all parts of the United States, and accurate 
reports of every event worthy of commemorntiou connected with the Turf, the Breeding Stable, and 
the wide area of Field Sports. It contains, in a condensed and readable form, all of value in the 
costly foreign sporting Journals, of which full files are regularly received at the Times office. Its 
foreign and domestic theatrical intelligence is copious and exact. It al.*»o contains an excellent 
Agricultural department. The editorial remarks and criticisms upon matters which come within the 
scope of the journal, arc intelligent and candid, and written in a spirit of the strictest impartiality. 
A remittance of five dollars entitles a subscriber to three steel engravings and the paper for a year. 
VerbumsaW* Our young contemporary has just entered upon his fifteenth volume. ‘Good boy! 
good boy I’ . . . There is good fun in prospect, in a work soon tobe published by Carey and Hart, 
Philadelphia, entitled ' The Big Bear of Arkansas, and other Sketches, illustrative of Character and 
Incidents in the South and South-WesL’ It will contain twenty-one sketches not unworthy of Hood 
or Dickens, and will be illustrated by twelve engravings, four or five admirable specimens of which 
we have seen. Secure the volume, reader, when you see it announced. . . . Among the late pub- 
licalion.s of the Brothers Harper i.s a very handsome edition of ‘ Alnw ick Ca.stIo and other Poems,’ 
by Fitz-Greene Halleck. This is one of those books concerning which, at this day, any thing 
beyond a mere announcement of its accessibility would he wholly adscititious. Every body baa read, 
overy body Kill road, Halleck’s poetry. His la the kind of poetry that finds buyers. 
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*PiicsH flsh ftt>m Helicon! Who HI buy? Who'll buy? 

The precious barfuin's cheap — in faith not 1.* 

E3IOI.I8IC Baads aas Sootob Rbtibwbas. 

Literature is full of cant. From Canterbury to Canton, the gait 
of Pegasus, whether poetic or ‘ pedestrian,’ is invariably that of a can¬ 
ter. ^me cant in behalf of the glories of modem improvement, while 
others sing a canticle to the mellow splendor of antiquity. 1 hope 1 do 
not reverence antiquity because it is ancient, any more than I worship 
the Dagon of to-day, because it is but just erected. But I can’t say. 
Very likely I cant too. If so, I choose to do it in praise of the good old 
ways. Veneration for the old, and astonishment at the new, are antago¬ 
nist principles, which divide the soul between them, and rule in harmo¬ 
nious conflict. Both principles are strong, and both are natural. If I 
incline to the former, it is not that I do not gaze in admiration at the 
rapid progress of our race in physical discoveries, and glow with a 
rapture, I fear irrational, at the prospect of its moral amelioration. Yet 
if steam-boats — whose captains may God forgive for their perilous 
shortcomings f —have displaced the cumbrous conveyances of old, it 
does not follow that our petry has improved. And if I can assign to 
the student of English petry a reason for ‘ the faith that is in me,’ I 
shall be content with having spoken what I think the truth, letting it 
pass for its value, be the value little or much. It is very easy to sneer 
at that spirit as timorous, which loves old books and old notions, and 
prefers to lean on the exprience and belief of men, and it is not difficult 
to declare it conscious of incapacity to form a judgment for itself on 
any new production. But that seems to me a far more timorous and 
dependent mind, which dares not stem the current of ppular opinion, 
and doubt the infallibility of contemprary taste, when exercised on 
contemprary matters. 

Arthur Blowtrump announces of Charles Dingdong that he is the first 
poet of modem days,a ‘bird of Homeric song.’ The opner of a new 
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and sparkling avenue through the stars of the crowded concave ; and 
Charles Dingdong, as in duty bound, publishes of Arthur Blowtrump, 
that he is the most imaginative and deeply-musing of modern minds, 
alike distinguished for his profundity as a thinker, his acumen as a 
critic, and his perfect mastery of style. And this manufactured popu¬ 
larity, this interdependent eminence, this partnership reputation, is fre¬ 
quently forced upon us as the mature and undisputed decision of the 
age. Beside, is not all men’s admiration the creature of sympathy ; 
the child of other men’s wonders ? We read in Erasmus that a wag 
by the name of Poole, when riding out of London one day with some of 
bis acquaintances, suddenly stopped short, and crossed himself in a pre¬ 
tended paroxysm of terror; for he beheld a huge, fiery dragon in the 
heavens. His companions could not at first discover the ‘ whereabout’ 
of the serpent.meteor ; but unwilling to be thought so dull-eyed, first 
one, and then another, and at last all thought they saw, and thinking, 
found that they actually could see the fiaming monster in the bright blue 
sky of noon-day, 

* Swingiof the ecaly horror of hie folded tail.' 

And very ofien, both before and since that ludicrous hallucination, have 
men seen things because they thought that others saw them. Further¬ 
more, every thing new pleases the majority, simply because it is new ; 
and if it possess something of talent, it will interest and delight even 
those capable of forming a judgment. Now ought you not to guard 
yourself against this morbid taste for novelty ; this restless curiosity to 
peruse the tame, fat features of every * parvum in multo’ foetus, that 
arops hourly from an exuberantly-teeming press 7 Otherwise, will you 
not spend naif your life in reading new works in order to discover 
whether they are worth reading, and in devouring that which is worth¬ 
less, or less worthy than much that is old and indisputably good ? 

There is another and a very strong reason why you should prefer, as 
familiar friends and faithful teachers, those whose merits are incontest- 
ably settled by the consent of several ages, to those who have lately 
advanced their claims, aided by the passionate feelings of the moment, 
the love of novelty, the warmth of friendship, and the force of pur¬ 
chased pufiTs. Every generation has had some peculiar notions in 
respect to its own characteristic style of thought and language ; notions 
enforced upon it by the practice of its master-spirit, or pet writer; 
while at the same time, all have united in their estimate of the great 
authors of old, however widely differing from their own contemporary 
standards of excellence. Thus, in the age of Cowley, far-fetched allu¬ 
sions, quaint refinements, and the driving of a metaphor to the very 
verge of annihilation, were thought admirable efforts of genius. The 
most successful gold-beater, that is to say, he who could hammer out an 
elegant thought to cover the greatest possible extent of surface, was 
thought to be the most perfect poet As Cowley himself carried this 
malleability of fancy farther than any of his rivals, he was voted the 
first poet of his day : and yet he lived in the age of Milton and Dryden! 
At the same time, the countrymen of Cowley read and admired the 
pure, chaste, simple productions of the ancients. But their taste was 
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so far vitiated by the elegant filigree-work and subtle absurdities ot 
Cowley, that they could not appreciate contemporary writers, who rose 
infinitely above him, and it was reserved for a subsequent age to discover 
the greatness of Milton. In the last century, those, on whcm the mantle 
of Pope had fallen without his spirit, were delighted with a cold and 
soulless harmony of sounds. Yet never was a time, when the ancient, 
as well as the earlier modern classics, were deluged with a more ceaseless 
cataract of praise. A like utterly perverted taste in appreciating the 
authors of their day, characterized the age of Statius among the Romans, 
of Voiture among the French, and in short has been frequently visible 
in every nation. Now, as most of us will admit that the Court of Charles 
II., and the men of a large portion of the last century were utterly mis¬ 
taken in their estimate of their own cherished favorites, may it not be¬ 
come us to hesitate a little in forming our judgment of our contempo¬ 
raries and immediate predecessors, especially when their charms are of 
that kind, which so easily dazzles and deceives ? Let us not be in haste 
to deify them, lest a more enlightened, or a more impartial age stigma¬ 
tize us as heretics, or blind idolaters. Let us not be over-zealous to 
dethrone the ancient Saturn before we are sure wo have a veritable 
Jupiter to instate in his place. 

Entertaining these general views, I have thought I might amuse my¬ 
self, and perhaps interest and benefit many lovers of genuine poetry, 
by composing two or three rambling essays on the pi^uctions of the 
English Muse. And as neither my leisure and health, nor the circum¬ 
scribed limits and diversified character of this Magazine, admit of tech¬ 
nical discussion, deep analysis, large quotations and specific proof, I 
shall content myself with the statement of a few general facts, princi¬ 
ples and illustrations, which, I am persuaded, will recommend them- 
selves to the impartial investigator, as rational and true. 

My * confession of faith/ then, is that the old poets, from Spenser to 
Cowper, are far more worthy of your earnest attention, than are Scott 
and Wordsworth, with their contemporaries and successors, who gained 
so large honors for England, and who found themselves, almost without 
an effort, in the possession of so wide, so immediate, and so noisy a 
renown. In listening to the teachings of those ancient and venerable 
masters, you will be in a far safer, and, as I think, a far more instructive 
school, than in abiding the discipline of this later academy, with Its 
sounding claims and titled professors. And in saying this, I claim, 
nevertheless, to cherish as much respect, and gratitude, and love for 
these latter, as any rational admirer can demand. They all by their 
talents, have been an honor to their country, and some of them in their 
productions have proved a blessing to mankind. They have enlarged 
the bounds of poetry, and introduced some valuable changes. Above 
all, they awakened the English Genius from his sleep of dull and ser¬ 
vile imitation, and sent the blood of rejuvenescence through his tor|Hd 
limbs. He who had at times seemed nearly in his dotage, awoke from 
his lethargy like a young and vigorous Samson, and almost attained his 
ancient pride of strength and loftiness of stature. His awakening first 
caused by Cowper, was followed by some masterly productions, productions 
too of suoh sudden celebrity and wild-fire spread, that to be unacquainted 
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with them would argue unpardonable ignorance. But the resuscitating 
drugs in that Medean kettle were quite too potent. They made him quite 
too juvenile ; a mad and mighty boy, drunk with exhilarating gas, rioting 
in the excess of his strength, ‘ tearing passion to tatters,’ and trampling 
on Nature, who should have been his mistress. Admiring and loving 
this rampant, and mischievous, and prodigal youth for his many noble 
feats, I yet turn with warmer love and deeper admiration to that calm and 
vigorous man, who lavished not his energies on trifles, but suited his 
strength to the occasion, and married Genius to Wisdom, and made 
Minerva strike rare music on the lyre of Apollo. 

And now to the exclusive advocates of this modern school, and who 
think it is destined entirely to supersede the old and crumbling college, 
of which Chaucer was the founder, and whose presidents have continued 
in a shining and almost unbroken line to the days of Cowper, I have a 
word to say. You are quite sure that your favorites are the prime 
ministers of nature ; men of superior genius and more comprehensive 
capacity than their musty predecessors ? ‘ Oh ! that is self-evident to 

every feeling heart.’ Exactly. But perhaps the feelings have received 
a perverted bent, and the decision of the heart should always be ratified 
by the judgment of the head. Can you give me a clear, categorical, 
definite statement of your grounds for preference ? ‘ Yes : they have 

shaken off the dull weight of drowsy centuries, and their unclogged 
wings are ready for a tireless flight.’ 

But did it never strike you that this ‘ weight of centuries may be the 
frequent teachings of experience; a ballast necessary to steady and 
sustain that flight ? And would not some of these singing-birds, in 
doubling a windy promontory, have been saved from being blown away 
into the realms of nonsense, if, like Plutarch’s Cretan bees, they had tied 
a few weights to their bodies ? Are the poets of the nineteenth century 
wise enough to walk independently of the practice or the counsels of the 
seven-and-twenty centuries before them ? Has a new and nobler Adam 
bequeathed his life and intellect to a new and nobler race ? 

‘ But they have wrought a great change in the style of poetry V 

I grant it. But was the change desirable ? That’s the question. 
If they had merely displaced the Hayleys, and Anna Matildas, and 
stupid Della Cruscans of 1760 and 1790, their services to English litera¬ 
ture would stand undisputed. But when they attempt to crowd aside 
the worthies of the Shakspearian and Miltonic and Addisonian eras, I 
enter a demurrer. If the old authors were good in manner and in 
matter, why innovate upon them ? Why long for change as change, or 
aim at novelty at all, except so far as the independent imitation of Nature 
will produce it ? Was there any deficiency in the old authors ? And 
if any, wherein did it consist ? Was it in the knowledge of character ; 
the consistency with nature ; the fertility of fancy; the utterance of 
passion ; the meltings of pathos; the harmony of numbers; the energy 
of language ; the order of arrangement; the strength of reason ; or 
the sublimity of thought ? In none of these particulars will the most 
minute inspection discover any superiority in the sons over the sires, 
and in several of them a marked inferiority. What! Is there a cham¬ 
ber in the human heart, which Shakspeare has not unlocked and rifled 
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of its treasures to enrich his cabinet of jewels ? Is there a character 
among all the varieties of men, which he has not portrayed till it appears 
more distinct than the original; more vivid than the very life ? Is 
there a passion, which he has not embodied in human action, and dis¬ 
played in all its depth and power ? For his fancy, may we not say in 
simplest truth: 

* Its f litterinf winf a explore 
Earth's farthest realms and ocean’s wildest shore V 

Is there any height still higher than high < above the Aonian mount,’ 
where Milton soared, singing 

' Thinfs unattempted yet in prose or rhyme?’ 

Is there any energy of language more energetic, or melody of music 
more melodious than the lines of him 

* Who fed on tbouf^bts, that Toluntaiy moved 
Harmonious numbers?’ 

‘ But,’ say you, * I compare them not with Shakspeare, or Milton.’ 

Well, let Shaksp'eare stand aside: for he at least, I suppose, will 
never be uncrowned as long as the human heart shall beat: but 
really I had begun to think Milton almost laid on the shelf. I close 
with you however, on our other classics, and ask you where you can 
find nobler heroic lines than Dryden’s — apart from his tasteless dra¬ 
mas — where a smoother flow and a more terse compactness than in 
Pope and Gray; where a gloomier and yet more human sorrow than 
in Young’s Night Thoughts; and where language of more varied ease, 
from polished elegance to rugged strength, than in the various poems of 
the timid Cowper ? If we look for power of pathos ; the language of 
true and natural passion ; where shall we find more moving examples 
than in the Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard; the Elegy in a Country 
Church-yard ; The Deserted Village ; The Hermit of Parnell, or Cow- 
per’s ‘ Lines to my Mother’s Picture;’ a poem literally all bathed in 
tears ? What more of your idols ? 

* Why, they have introduced into our language new measures, and a 
freer system of versification.’ 

But had not our language already been woven into almost every variety 
of verse, which can be considered elegant or desirable ? There is the 
sonnet, of which Milton is still the supreme master ; for his successors 
have always been too stilted or too tame. There was the Spenserian 
stanza ; the witching step of ‘ L’Allegro’ and * II Pensieroso;’ the free 
verse of Comus and Samson Agonistes ; and the facile cadence of the 
ever admirable Lycidas, and of the hardly less wonderful Hymn on 
the Nativity. Passing from Milton, look for a minute at the chainless 
harmony of Alexander’s Feast; the spontaneous flow of Collins’ Ode 
on the Passions, and that exquisite relic, the Ode to Evening; the grace¬ 
ful and most Virgilian involutions of Thomson ; and the absolute 
freedom of Cowper’s rhythm. Why instance the diversified metres, 
M well as the poetry, ‘ more golden than gold,’ to be found in the works 
of those sweet old writers, George Herbert, Giles Fletcher, and others 
too numerous to mention ; * for their name is Legion V The modem 
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poets, then, can hardly claim to have unfettered English poetry as to 
rhythm; since there is scarce an imaginable metre, which may not bo 
found exemplified with great harmony and beauty c.mong the writings 
of their fathers. For whatever extension they may have given to the 
measures of the English muse, we are duly grateful. But the most 
important change, was that attempted by Southey, in the experiment of 
writing long poems in a kind of anarchical prose, knowing neither law 
nor rule, but measured off irregularly and ‘ ad libitum,’ at once passing 
beyond the noble freedom of prose, and falling short of the musiciu 
charm of poetry. The attempt proved to be a failure, as might have 
been expected. The endeavor to engraft this species of prose-poetry 
on the rugged stock of our monosyllabic language, is about as hopeful 
an enterprise, as it would be to close the majestic flow of Latin and 
Greek hexameters in jingling rhythms, and Southey’s Thalaba and 
Curse of Kehama, in spite of their fine language and splendid imagery, 
are read only by the curious. That, which the experience of the 
readers of poetry in all languages will prove, may be confidently as¬ 
serted, that any poem, to be permanently popular, must not only express 
poetical thoughts, but be invested with harmonious rhythm. The greatest 
stickler for abstract excellence, will not love the figure without the robe. 
All men feel rhyme, or at least rhythm, to be agreeable, and to deny 
the fact, or dispute its consonance with reason, is folly. How futile, 
then, to expect that the heroic measure, and other measures, whether 
in rhyme or blank verse, of a regularly recurring consonance of sounds, 
or perceptible harmony of cadence, will ever go out of date, and be 
supplanted by those compositions, in which the ear can detect no metre, 
or, if any, only by a painful effort, and with an abstraction of the mind 
from the sense of the writer in the search after the rhythm, and the 
doubt whether he is reading poetry or prose ! And this constitutes a 
real and most obvious objection to many English poems, of earlier and of 
later days. Is there any other excellence which you require, and which 
you miss in them ? 

‘Yes ! I miss the deep probing of the soul; the subtle investigation 
of the laws of our being ; the dreamy reveries on the undefined and 
undefinable emotions of the spirit; the Orphic hints at the mysteries of 
our strange, psychological existence.’ Ah, well! This, I believe, you 
will not find in them. The kind of poetry you wish may be obtained, 

I presume, by taking the beautiful, but aimless vagaries of the gifted 
Slielly, the poetic prose of Coleridge’s Table Talk and Friend, and the 
prosaic poetry of the Excursion, and fusing them together ‘ in a kind of 
witches’ caldron, when after many years of ‘ double, double, toil and 
trouble,’ you may catch a half-glimpse of what they supposed they 
meant in their eloquent rantings. But I willingly grant that in our 
well-beloved friends, the old English classics, you can find nothing of 
this philosophical poetry, or poetic philosophy, which bears so strong an 
affinity to those reasonings ‘ which darken counsel by words without 
wisdom,’ once spoken of by the puzzled Scotchman, who said, ‘ when 
a man dinna ken what he means himsel’, and naebody else kens, they 
call it metaphysics.^ They were neither Mystics nor Gnostics. They 
{Attempted not to popularize in rhyme the sublimated philosophy of 
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Plato, nor reduced to poetry the pantheism of Spinoza. Their highest 
conceptions were only common sense etherealized. They had not been 
inoculated with neological divinity, or mesmerized with super-rational 
transcendentalism. What they l^lieved, they comprehended; what 
they aimed at, they knew ; what they felt, they wrote. They caught 
no ecstatic glimpses of that double-natured and shifting ^ tertium-quid,’ 
-invisible to vulgar eyes, which hangs somewhere between something 
and nothing. They attempted not to explain what by its nature is in¬ 
explicable, or hint wisely at mysteries, which they could only hint at. 
The visible appearances of the world without, and the sensible move¬ 
ments of the world within, were the themes of all their writings, objec¬ 
tive or subjective. The emotions which gushed up ebullient and spon¬ 
taneous from the well-spring of their hearts, they transfused into the 
hearts of others, and with this they were satisfied. And where among 
later productions (unless it be in those of the old-school style, such as 
The Pleasures of Hope, and Human Life,) are to be found the extended 
poems of a grand but definite and rational scope, whose outline encom¬ 
passes a great and worthy field, and whose filling-up is wrought with 
minute and carefuj accuracy, like the Essay on Man; the Night 
Thoughts; the Seasons; the Traveller; the Deserted Village, and 
several of Cowper’s Poems ? I have looked in vain. The poems of 
Campbell, Rogers, and Grabbe, are to be thrown out of the account, 
because, as before hinted, their writings are essentially after the old 
models. Of the remaining poets of modern England, the only ones, 
who can advance their claims in rivalry with the authors of the fine 
old poems mentioned above, are Scott, Wordsworth, Byron, and some 
might say Southey and Shelley. As for Moore, Wilson, Keats, White, 
Hemans, etc., etc., in regard to any thing but fugitive poems, they are 
entirely out of the question. Most of my readers will join me in 
throwing out of the contest Southey and Shelley. As to Scott, his two 
principal poems, Marmion and The Lady of the Lake, are nothing 
more than novels, fertile in pleasing incident and natural description, 
and clothed in easy, spirited, and sometimes captivating verse. They 
bear the same relation to the loftier eftbrts of the Epic muse, which a 
genteel and graceful melodrame bears to a stern, high tragedy of old. 
Loth am I to depreciate even the poetry of the Scottish magician, though 
I much prefer his rich and pictured prose. But surely I may say that 
no man ever rose from his poems with an impression of majesty and 
power, such as he feels after reading the Night Thoughts, or the Seasons. 
In reference to Wordsworth and Byron, I have much to say hereafter. 
But here it may be remarked, that those older poems have a definite 
aim, a vigorous coloring, and a healthy tone. They did not guide their 
course by vague impulse, and leave their meaning to dubious conjec¬ 
ture, as is done in some aimless excursions of roving genius. Their 
Pegasus could fly; but they thought it necessary to bridle him, lest 
their ride should be like Phaeton’s of old, ending in discomfiture and 
ruin. 

Coleridge might, perhaps, have been the greatest poet of the Nine- 
teenth Century. The sublime ‘ Hymn at Sunrise in the Valley of 
Cbainouni,’ the wizard * Christabel,’ the awful * Rime of the Auntient 
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Marinere/ and ‘ Genevieve/ of all love-verses ‘ most musical, most 
melancholy/ are ample evidence of splendid imagination, and perfect 
mastery of language. For these we may well forgive his endless 
egotism, his mystified Platonism, and incomprehensible metaphysics. 
Could he have refrained from prying by the aid of opinion into the 
arcana of the human soul, and the mysteries of our complicated life, 
he, in his true vocation of poet, might have struck a harp 


* The sweetest of a thousand shells.' 

But German speculations bewildered his noble genius, and looking 
through a smoked glass at the sun of some alchemic, universal science, 
dimmed his clear and beautiful vision. Coleridge and Wordsworth are 
always inseparably associated in my mind, both from their early in¬ 
timacy, and because they both have filled their writings with intima¬ 
tions that they had discovered, in fact, systematized a philosophy, whose 
principles, in their particular application, would regenerate, not poetry 
alone, but also the whole science of human society and of human life. 
With vain anxiety I have searched through their writings, in the at¬ 
tempt to discover and r^^unite this system, if any such there were. In 
the Table Talk and The Friend, I find many obscure oracles, which 
may rank with the unfulfilled and uninterpreted prophecies of Ezekiel. 
Also in the Excursion, and other philosophical poems of Wordsworth, I 
find many high thoughts and wise counsels, which, however, in so far 
as they are true, corres{)ond, in all save their mode of enunciation, with the 
teachings of the Bible, and with the sentiments of the wise and good of 
all ages. But I cannot find, and I think the * initiated’ cannot find in 
the writings of either of them, a full and new system of poetical or 
social doctrine. And I say further, that he who believes this world has 
slumbered until now in ignorance of philosophy, whether poetical, 
social, moral or religious, and who supposes or pretends that he has dis¬ 
covered a new and true philosophy, is, either intentionally or unintention¬ 
ally, a quack. A man may present the great truths of life and of art in a 
clearer or more attractive manner than any of his predecessors; but 
a new system has not been, and cannot be invented. If Wordsworth 
had discovered one, why did he not neglect his minor poems and com¬ 
plete the Excursion, the vehicle selected by himself for this new and 
wondrous revelation ? 

I have been so deeply impressed, at time, with the beautiful imagin¬ 
ings and heartfelt enthusiasm displayed in many passages of their 
writings, that in saying aught to disparage the merits of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, I almost feel as if I were a cold and sceptical blasphemer. 
But my own reason rebukes my feelings, and tells me that the numerous 
lines of light traceable in their poetry and poeticized philosophy, are too 
straggling and indefinite to discover much beside themselves. They 
are such as sun-beams might be, when separated from the sun. They 
cross and intermingle with each other, shedding the beauty of light and 
warmth on many a secret recess and gloomy corner of our microcosm ; 
but they reveal only corners ; they show us only one thing at a time ; 
they give us no connected view ; and we can form therefrom no full 
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system, whether of thought or of action. If they were, as their ad¬ 
mirers assert, the great apostles of a new and more humanized poetic 
gospel, as warm as love and wide as the world, why did they not give 
it a clear and tangible shape ; why not digest it in a creed of compre¬ 
hensive and comprehensible meaning, needing no commentary but the 
commentary of the heart ? But in their ‘ pregnant hints* and oracular 
pointings at lonely truths, long buried in night, but of universal appli¬ 
cation and renovating power, the intellect is so often bewildered in the 
search for a mystic ‘ je ne sais quoi,* that the heart has frequently no 
time to be affected. The springing feelings struggle with the puzzled 
judgment, and the affections are afraid to sympathize at all, lest they 
should sympathize with the sublime of nonsense. They had the power 
of mind and the compass of language, to weave a perfect and intelligi¬ 
ble system, if they had any, and where they hardly made themselves 
comprehended by others, I infer that they scarce understood themselves. 
If they had not the ability to unite the scattered pillars and architraves 
in a finished temple, how could they expect their readers to possess and 
exercise that disposing and synthetic skill ? These disjointed frag¬ 
ments can scarce excite any other emotion than one mingled of admira¬ 
tion, bewilderment, and regret. And, furthermore, how could a new 
system, even if a true one, ever become either popular or useful, if the 
mastery of it requires such long and intense application, and if, to bor¬ 
row Wordsworth’s own beautiful words in his lines on a poet: 

* And you must knoie it, ere to you 
It will seem worthy of your love?' 

To conclude for the present. At the risk of being thought a soul 
born in the dark ages, and transmitted, modo Pythagorico, into a body 
of the nineteenth century, I must say that, so far as the Lake School 
started a neio system of poetico-social philosophy, or phildsophico-social 
poetry, I believe its depth consisted in the profundity of unfathomable 
nonsense. That men of their beauty and capacity of mind could medi¬ 
tate for years on exalted subjects, without leaving in their writings 
numerous traces of originality and power, would be impossible. And 
we do find many new things said in a new manner; many passages 
which speak directly and earnestly to every mind and every heart. 
But, whatever they or their exclusive worshippers may have thought, 
those passages were the offspring of that same high philosophy, which 
has prompted the great writers of every age. They were constructed 
by the old and eternal principles of art: they appeal to the old and un¬ 
changeable feelings of our nature ; and they have been and will be 
admired like all other writings which unite thought with passion, eno- 
ble harmony by reason, and impregnate eloquence with truth. More 
anon. poltooji. 


TO A VERY SHORT LADY. 

You ’as exceedingly short; that no one deniet; 

But provident Nature is not in the wrong; 

No matter how much you are lacking in size. 

It IB more than made up by the length of your tongue. 
62 


TOL. XXV. 
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THE DOOM OF MALAGA. 


MART OARDINRR. 


*T WA8 the Christian roonarch*s triumph day. 

And thousands thronged his pageant way; 

Bright shields were Hashing to the light, 

An^ burnished spears on every height 
Reflected back ine silvery gleam 
Of breaking wave and glancing stream. 

The fiery steeds in war array, 

And restless as the ocean spray. 

Bore gallant knight and cavalier 

From fields that glowed with crimson near: 

The cymbal’s tone and trumpet’s blast 
Pealed as the steel-clad warriors past; 

And the wild clarion's fitful swell 
Rose on the air, w here erst the zell * 

And Moorish horn rung loud and free. 

O’er mount and lake, o’er vale and sea. 

On, on they swept, the red cross gleamed. 

And waving plume and banner streamed ; 

Till pausing in triumphal state 
Beneath the captive city’s gate. 

They planted on the tower-capped wall 
The sacred emblem of its fall. 

‘Room for the conqueror! room !‘ 

And crowds went forth to hear their doom. 

The faltering step of lige was there. 

The furrowed brow and silver hair; 

And childhood’s light and joyous form. 

That heeded not the coming storm. 

Stem warriors moved in silence by, 

With flushing cheek and downcast eye ; 

And youllis and maidens swept along. 

Amici that crowd a graceful throng: 

There many a weeping mother prest 
Her infant closer to her breast. 

And ever on the troubled air 
Went up the tones of wild despair, 

As mournful as the sear leaf’s sigh, 

When autumn dirges fill the sky. 

‘ Oh, wo ! for our country; wo, wo to the day 
When the S|>aniard came down in his battle array: 
The red hcxif of war follow^ed fast on his track, 

Our armies were driven like dry leaves back; 

Our children must rest in the captive’s grave. 

And the sword of the despot hang over our brave. 

‘Wo ! wo! for our city, the valiant and free; 
What now is thy strength and thy glory to thee I 
The spoiler has cast o’er thy ramparts a chain. 

And thy warriors sleep on the wide trampled plain. 
Alas! for thy greatness, thy beauty and fame ! 

The home of our fathers will live out in name.* 

They reached the Alcazaba’s sleep. 

Those throngs on throngs in phalanx deep; 

And mused to hear the fiat dread. 

Less like the living than the dead, 

So stamped each pallid cheek and eye 
With the signet seal of misery. 


* An instrument of martial music among the Moors. 
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Nor shriek, nor moan, nor \vhi!«per loud 
Wa? heard amid that gathered crowd; 

A hollow moan was on the breeze, 

Such as is borne from waking seas; 

And a restless swaying to and fro 
Told of the inward strife of wo; 

8uch as we mark on the ocean’s crest 
When storms are cradled on its breast, 

Ere they mount on pinion swift and free. 

And ga^er strength o’er the waste to flee. 

Now must the herald’s voice proclaim. 

The conqueror’s will, the captive’s shame. 
Have ye ever seen, when storms rage high. 
And pealing thunders wake the sky. 

As fire from the lightning’s wing is shed 
O’er the fitful tempest's ^th of dread, 

A quivering line, intensely bright. 

Speed to the oak on the mountain height. 
Whose lofty head and stalwart form 
Has braved for years the raging storm, 
Rending each giant limb from limb. 

Leave a lifeless mass in the forest dim ? 

So went those words to each heart that day. 
Quenching the founts in its depths that play ; 
Rending the chords of the spirit-lyre 
W^iih tempest-breath and hand ol fire ; 

They left no hope to prompt a prayer. 

No leaf to fan the desert air. 

Oh ? worse than death to spirits brave, 

That doom to live a branded slave ; 

To mark the wild bird’s glancing eye 
And soaring wing sweep o’er the sky; 

The glad streams liasteriing o’er the main; 
And feel beneath a galling chain, 

The aspirations strong and high 
That haunt the soul condemned to die. 

With palsied, lingering step and slow, 

Bowed dow’n beneath their weight of wo. 
They tunie<! once more to seek the hearth 
An<l homes that smiled upon their birth. 

Beneath a lofty pillar’s shade 
A single horseman stood, 

With dark and m(X)dy brow, and gazed 
On that vast multitude. 

Not he to Chri.^tian valor bent. 

But all too late his armament 

Through strife and blood had fought its way. 

To save his native halls that day: 

Awhile he gazed o’er lake and sky, 

Oo spire and dome and turret high. 

Till marking where the red crotw shone, 

With na.«ihing eye and fearless lone. 

Swore by the death-groan of his sire, 

By Mecca’s tomb and altar-fire. 

By the pale crescent trampled low 
Beneath the charges of the foe. 

To sheathe his cimeter’s bright crest 
Within each hated ChrisLian's breast; 

To scourge them from his natal air, 

Or pour his last red life-drop there. 

’T was eve; from yonder vaulted arch 
Night looked with placid eye; 

And glorious was the starry march 
O'er the broad plains on high: 

The crested mountain’s snowy height 
Watched o’er the fields below. 

As haughty spirits mark the flight 
And strife of human wo. 
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There, *nenth the raraparte of hi» land 
The Moorish chieftain ranged his hand. 

No trumpet’s wild and stirring peal, 

Nor war-dmm’s note, nor clash of steel, 

Was on that mountain air; 

But swift and still, in close array, 

Like lofty thoughts on their soaring way, 
They trod the forest there. 

And when the gleaming stars looked down 
From midnight’s dark and jewelled crown. 
They swept like spectres from the dead. 

By some unearthly influence led, 

To meet the startled foe : 

And strong men bowed beneath their might. 
As fast before the temiiest’s flight 
Autumnal leaves fall low. 

And soon upon that fated field. 

With shivered lance and broken shield. 

The dauntless leaders met; 

And paused not from the fearful strife. 

Till each strong arm and form of life 
In Death’s embrace was set. 

Then Freedom's star went down on high. 
Then waned the crescent from the sky, 

And left to that fair land 
Nought but the records of her brave; 

The daring might and mountain-grave 
Of that devoted band. 

Sk*lter-Mand, 


MY GRAN D-r A T H E R’S P O R T-F OLIO. 


KUSIBBR RIOBT. 


THE DYSPEPTIC STUDENT. 

June 6. —» My friend M-called this morning, and spent full three 

hours with me in the study. He evidently grows worse and worse. 
I never saw him so low-spirited and nervous before. He has talked 
about nothing else than his own maladies and miseries. I cannot recol¬ 
lect that he has smiled, I am certain he has not laughed, during the whole 
interview. And yet he has been more than usually eloquent, descanting 
on his own infirmities in a manner worthy of a belter theme. He has 
argued like an advocate to prove to me that he is the most wretched and 
worthless of men. He has seemed to find pleasure, and to lose his dole¬ 
ful consciousnesss, only in the earnestness with which he has defamed 
himself and portrayed his wretchedness both of body and soul. It was 
manifest enough that the cause of his troubles was imaginary, by the 
very ingenuity which he displayed in making out his deplorable case. 
He forgot that the reality and depth of misery are never measured by 
the multitude of words ; that the sorest distresses are revealed by the 
simplest speech, if they are revealed at all. 

But while I could have smiled at his tale of unsubstantial horrors, I 
could have wept to think that so noble a soul should be the slave of such 
contemptible humors, and led captive by such tormenting shadows. 
For M- has a noble soul. I have known him vigorous in action; 
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Bound in judgment; wise in counsel; warm and true in friendship. 
He is something of a philosopher withal, and what is more, a Christian. 
And even this very hour — himself out of the question — he would 
sweetly discourse of the Divine benignity ; sketch to a mournful friend 
enchanting pictures of the beauty and hope of life, and unveil to the 
clouded eye a thousand hidden springs of joy covered up along the path¬ 
way of every weary traveller of the earth. If I were downcast my¬ 
self, I would go to him for cheer, who cannot cheer himself. 

Poor M-! he is indeed in a sad plight; bent on tormenting him¬ 

self, and what is worse, making a virtue of his self-castigation. I have 
tried to convince him that he is not singular in this his malady of soul; 
that almost every thinker and student, from Ecclesiastes to himself, has 
passed through the same clouds and the same fearful baptism. I have 
tried to explain to him that the Flesh and the Devil always wage a long 
warfare with the Spirit that would mount to light and virtue. I have 
sought to teach him that they often make their head-quarters the Stomach, 
and take possession of the digestive organs, as the parts of the man which 
have been most neglected and abused, and which nevertheless exert a 
comnianding influence upon the citadel of life. I have ventured to 
suggest to him that hot biscuits and Cuba sweet-meats, which to the maw 
of a dike-digger would be mere innocent play-things, in the ventricle of 
the scholar, are often the very van-guard of Satan. I have endeavored, 
like any physician, to convince him that gloomy fancies and evil thoughts 
are engendered in the close and bookish atmosphere of the study, and 
black vapors born under the influence of the flickering midnight taper, 
which would never assail his mind abroad in the free air, inquiring for 
wisdom in God’s immeasurable and various book, under the natural and 
cheering light of the sun and stars. I have insisted to him that the 
best soul in the world cannot find satisfaction in forever examining and 
reflecting upon itself, and indeed is not worth looking at all the time; 
but must feed itself from other natures, and lose its self-consciousness 
in tracing and admiring the handiwork and perfections of the Creator, 
and going out sympathetically toward its fellows in the flesh. I have 
told him, from experience, that it is often better to flee from the busy 
devil of the mind, when he comes upon one in weakness, like an ‘ armed 
man,’ than to sit solitary, and gratify the foul fiend by engaging with 
him in unequal fight. I confessed, morever, that sometimes, when I had 
suspected an attack of the adversary, under the advantage of studious 
exhaustion, or when I had stumbled upon him while pushing my specu¬ 
lations too far, I had started up suddenly from my chair, overturning 
table and books in my precipitate retreat, and rushed for protection to 
the company of some careless being; if it were not a child, then a 
canary or a dog, or a fly washing himself complacently in the sunshine; 
with whom straightway my soul joined in league against its pursuer, 
and felt itself reassured again. 

And lest all the suggestions of comfort that my own ingenuity could 
devise should prove of none effect, I took down the book of a thinker, 
with whom my friend has more sympathy than I have, and read to him 
how Schiller conducted himself when a similar but more grievous 
malady had laid upn him its ‘ ever-galling burthen.’ 
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‘ At no period of Schiller’s history does the native nobleness of his 
character appear so decidedly as now in this season of silent, unwit¬ 
nessed heroism, when the dark enemy dwelt within himself, unconquer¬ 
able, yet ever to be kept at bay. We have medical evidence that 
during the last years of his life not a moment could have been free from 
pain. Yet he utters no complaint. We see him cheerful, laborious; 
scarcely ever speaking of his maladies. Nay, his highest poetical per¬ 
formances, we may say all that are truly poetical, l^long to that era. 
If we recollect how many poor valetudinarians, Rousseaus, Cowpers, 
and the like, men otherwise of fine endowments, dwindle under the 
influence of nervous disease into pining wretchedness, some into mad¬ 
ness itself; and then that Schiller, under the like influence wrote some 
of his deepest speculations and all his genuine dramas, from Wallen¬ 
stein to Wilhelm Tell, we shall the better estimate his merits.’ 

I showed him also what Schiller himself said of one in the like con¬ 
dition : * Wo to him if his will falter, if his resolution fail, and his spirit 
bend its neck to the yoke of this enemy. Idleness and a disturbed 
imagination will gain the mastery of him, and let loose their thousand 
fiends to harass him, to torment him into madness. Alas! the bondage 
of Algiers is freedom compared with this of the sick man of genius, 
whose heart has fainted and sunk beneath its load. His clay dwelling 
is changed into a gloomy prison ; every nerve has become an avenue 
of disgust or anguish, and the soul sits within, in her melancholy lone¬ 
liness, a prey to the spectres of despair, or stupified with excess of 
suffering; doomed as it were to a life in death, to a consciousness of 
agonized existence, without the consciousness of power which should 
accompany it.’ 

Note. — The above is extracted from the old gentleman’s diary. What 
effect the advice of my good grand-father produced upon his dyspeptic 

friend, does not directly appear ; but as M-is frequently alluded to 

in other pages of the diary, and sometimes in connexion with employ¬ 
ments and relaxations that pre-suppose a healthy and happy mind, I 
have no doubt that he lived through his dyspeptic troubles, as thousands 
have done before and since, and became as cheerful and well as could 
be expected of one who, my grand-father more than hints, was over 
fond of ‘ hot biscuits and Cuba sweet-meats.’ 


^ HOSPITALITY. 

Tn the • Memoires’ of De Tott, a story is told of the hospitality of 
the Tartars, which is worthy of being wrought with threads of gold on 
silken tablets, and hung up at the fireside of every house. The exact 
words of the original have escaped my memory, but their purport is not 
to be forgotten. 

The French resident to the Khan of the Tartars, while travelling 
through Tartary, on his route to Constantinople, having arrived, toward 
dusk, at a village in Bessarabia, was surprised to find the proprietor of 
every house standing at his door. He selected for his host a venerable 
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old man, whose amiable appearance attracted him, and begged an ex¬ 
planation of the custom which had excited his curiosity. 

Old Man. Our eagerness to show ourselves at our doors is only to 
prove to the traveller that our houses are inhabited. The uniformity 
of our tenements puts us all on a footing of equality. No building is 
outwardly more inviting than another, and therefore I count that my 
good star alone has procured me the happiness of having you for my 
guest. We all consider the exercise of hospitality as a privilege. 

Frenchman. But, pray tell me, would you treat all travellers with 
the same humanity ? 

Old Man. The only distinction we make is, that if the traveller be 
rich, our delicacy to one another and to him prompts us to wait motion¬ 
less at our doors until he has made his own selection of a resting-place; 
but, if he be poor and miserable, we all run out to meet him, as soon 
as he appears in sight — for poverty often renders men timid and dif¬ 
fident ; and in this case, the pleasure of assisting him is the right of 
the person who reaches him first. 

Frenchman. The law of Mohammed cannot be followed with greater 
exactitude. 

Old Man. Nay, we do not believe that in exercising our hospitality 
wo obey this divine law. We are men before we are Mahometans. 
Humanity has dictated our customs, and they are more ancient than the 
law. 

In reading such a story as this, one cannot help feeling very deeply 
the sad effect which an advance of civilization has produced upon the 
excellent virtue — hospitality. Whatever advantages and additional 
graces have followed in the train of what is called ‘ progressive refine¬ 
ment,’ society has undeniably been leaving behind one of the most 
precious of the heart’s ornaments, and of the most natural, noble, and 
useful manifestations of benevolence. When the covering of the hut 
was thatched, and the floor of trodden clay, the door was always open, 
and the stranger welcome. The measure of our hospitality seems to 
contract in proportion to the enlargement of our accommodations and 
means for exercising it. Rich carpets must not be soiled by the dusty 
feet of the way-farer. Marble halls are for the admiration of the rich. 
The more spacious and splendid the house, the more exclusive the en¬ 
tertainment ; the more select the circle that can find admission. We 
could share our pallets of straw with the weary, but beds of down are 
not for way-worn limbs. We build hospitals and alms-houses, that we 
■nay keep our houses and tables to ourselves ; that the sick and misera- 
t)le may have a place where to lay their heads, which it would be so 
inconvenient and unhandsome to shelter and tend under our own roofs. 
To the extent of visiting the sick and imprisoned, our humanity can 
stretch; but whose charity swells to the breadth of taking the stranger 
in ? 

‘ Hospitality,’ said an old writer, ‘ was once a relique of gentry, and 
a known cognizance to all ancient houses, and great mansions were at 
first formed so spacious to relieve the poor and such needful passengers 
as travelled by them. But now, they are of no use save as way-marks 
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to direct them.’ He might have added, and as great staring signs to 
show them where they must not halt. 

An early English poet, whose heart was as great as his wit, com¬ 
plaining of a similar degeneracy in the rich country gentlemen of his 
time, speaks of the ‘ towered chimneys’ of their mansions, as having 
originally been — what he thinks they ought to be always — ‘ the wind¬ 
pipes of good hospitality.’ We can easily imagine the delight of the 
tired pilgrim of old, when he came within sight of these ‘ towered chim¬ 
neys,’ with their blue flags waving free welcome to warm firesides, 
where there was a seat waiting for him, and to loaded tables where 
there was bread enough and to spare. But pilgrims have changed 
since those hospitable days- So loo have the gentry and their gentle 
daughters, who used to be their entertainers. We find little that is 
romantic, although occasionally something of the picturesque^ in the 
itinerant begger of the nineteenth century, and not overmuch of which 
the wandering minstrel would love to sing, in the ‘ manor lords’ of this 
age of economical philanthropy and fastidious mercy. 

That man has missed for himself a choicer happiness than he has 
failed to impart, who has never seen the smiling gratitude of the desti¬ 
tute adorning his family board ; who has never heard the homely though 
often wise converse of the aged and the unfortunate, as they have 
warmed themselves at his pleasant fireside ; who has not watched with 
delight the eager appetite of the children of the poor who have feasted 
upon his stores; who has never stood like an angel of welcome at his 
door, when the way-farer has knocked for admission; who has never 
consecrated his house by the ready and cordial entertainment of stran¬ 
gers ; who, if he have wasted any of his goods, has wasted them upon 
the rich rather than upon the poor. 

It is remarkable how a single word, unaffectedly uttered, will some¬ 
times reveal to us, more fully and strikingly than many books, the deep 
and long experiences of human distress. Not long ago, a friend of ours 
invited a small party of orphan children from a neighboring asylum to 
spend an afternoon at his house. They manifested, each in the way 
that nature prompted, or education allowed, the most eager delight. It 
was evidently a rich treat to them all. It would have done any body’s 
heart good to have seen and heard them. 

As he was distributing among them the contents of a basket of 
fruit, he overheard one of the little girls whisper to a companion who 

was standing at her side, ‘ I know why Mr. -has invited us to his 

house. It is because we have n’t any friends, I have nH had a friend 
come to see me for five years,’ Merciful heaven ! Only twelve years 
old, and not have seen the face of one friend for five long years ! 

We have heard many a sad tale of orphanage, and thought that we 
felt pity for the homeless before, but we never heard words that made 
so palpable the dreariness of the lonesome days and nights that heavily 
follow one another, unenlivened by a single smile or kindly tone from 
one living being with whom the heart can claim kindred. We thought, 
too, that we knew, of old, something of the value of our friends ; but 
never befbre did our natural relatives seem so precious ; never did the 
heart clasp them with such a tenacious embrace, as since the simple 
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words of that poor fatherless child have given us an insight into the un¬ 
utterable melancholy which is the portion of the friendless. 

Would it not repay us a thousand fold, if we would open our doors 
more frequently to those who have no home; if we would sometimes 
< make a dinner ora supper for the poor, the maimed, the halt and the 
blindif we would distribute our kindly sympathies more freely to 
those who hunger and thirst for words of affection and looks of friend¬ 
ship ? o. a. 

MasUn, Mai$. _ 


MY EARLY LOVE. 


Ths oorretpondent to whom we are indebted for the opening reriew In the ' Literary Notice* depart¬ 
ment of the preaent number. (Mr CBAimre Aaron Bntartn. of Trinity College. Cambridge. England.) 
eenda ua the following llnaaby Alfrei. Tcnmteoh. which be bad been permitted to reed in the mana- 
Bcrlptof the author. * TiMKraoM.* aayt the writer, Mb yet young, acarcely thirty.Are : aotbac It may rea- 
aonably be hoped that we have not even yet seen the heat of btm * We can Imagine nothing more atrlklng 
than the contraat between the aull country and Us aaaociatlona of love and pleasure, and the tormoii 
ot the great metropolta. with ita * dizay induencaa.' which la praaentsd in these truly admirable linea. 

En. XaixcxjiaaocxBB. 


Oh that it were possible, 

After long years of pain, 

To find the arms of my true love 
Around me once again! 

Wlien I was wont to meet her 
In the silent woody places 
Of the land that gave us birth, 

We stood tranced in long embraces. 
Mixed with kisses sweeter, sweeter 
Than any thing on earth! 

A shadow flits before me, 

Not thou, but tike to thee ; 

Oh, Christ ! that it were possible. 

For one short hour, to see 
The souls we love, that they might toll us 
What and where they be ! 

It leads roe forth at evening, 

And lightly winds and steals 
In a cold white robe before me. 

When all my spirit reels 
At the shouts, the leagues of light. 

The roaring of the wheels! 

Half the night I waste in sighs. 

Half in dreams 1 sorrow after 
The hand, the lip, the eyes, 

The winsome laughter; 

And I hear the pleasant ditty 
That I heard her chaunt of old; 

But I wake — my dream is fled! 

Without knowledge, without pity. 

In the shuddering gray behold. 

By the curtains of my bed. 

That dreadful phantom cold. 

Pass, thou death-like type of pain! 

Pass, and cease to move about; 

*Tis the blot upon the brain, 

That will show itself without. 

Now I rise; the eave-drops fall, 

And the yellow vapors choke 
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The great city sounding wide ; 

Day eomes ; a dull red ball 
In a drift of lurid smoke, 

O’er the misty river tide. 

Through the hubbub of the market 
1 steal a wasted frame; 

It crosseth here, it crosselh there, 

Through all that crowd confused and loud, 
That shadow still the same ; 

And on my heavy eye-lids 
My anguish hangs like shame. 

Alas! for her that met me, 

That heard me softly call, 

Came glimmering through the laurels. 

At the quiet evening fall, 

In the garden, by the terrace 
Of the old manorial ball. 

The broad light glares and beats, 

And the sunk eye flits and fleets. 

And will not let me be; 

I loathe the squares and streets. 

And the faces that one meets. 

Hearts with no love for me; 

Only I long to creep 
To some still cavern deep, 

And weep, and weep, and weep 
My whole soul out to thee! 


THE FRIENDS: A COLLOQUY. 


BT TBB AnnSOK OT 


' KZCKSSITT TOB ▲ MATIOKAZ. Z.1TJtRJkTDBB.' 


INTRODUCTION. 

I WILL write a book ; I will pour out my heart to you, white paper; 
we will be companions and confidants. I love to talk, sometimes to 
think ; and you, oh what a patient and acquiescent listener! The bond 
is complete, the union is perfect. On what firmer basis could a friend¬ 
ship be founded ? On one side, affection and implicit reliance ; on the 
other, a silent indulgence, a guarded discretion. Between us there can 
be neither jealousy, nor recrimination, so that we shall have all the 
advantages, if not all the endearments of human friendship, and avoid 
those fatal shoals upon which many a gay galley, freighted with hopes, 
confidences, protestations, and caresses, has struck, split, and foundered ; 
leaving nothing visible but savage, sharp-pointed rocks, or surging, ugly 
whirlpools. This attachment might (how in the world did attachment 
ever creep in as a law term ? — those gentlemen of the long robe dearly 
love to be ironical) — this attachment we say might exist without writing 
a book; for surely neither of us can lay claim to superior wit or know¬ 
ledge ; and how infinitely beyond our grasp is wisdom, that divine gift, 
above all human acquirements'? We neither want money, that most 
universal of all civilized wants, for I am economical, and have suffi¬ 
cient ; and you are a perfect miser, existing on a thin, pulpy, watery 
diet, and always wearing the same old coat. Ah! I hear your thin sides 
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rattling with laughter, at the bare idea that money could result from our 
partnership ; and truly I could join right merrily, when 1 look over our 
stock in trade ; comprising, not as the merchants advertise, an infinite 
variety, but rather as the governesses Would say, a regulated propriety; 
truly, truly, pretty decorations for our shop windows, insignificance and 
vacuity; but then shut up in our drawers, as the most precious wares, 
we have honesty, devotion to our Maker, with love and reverence for 
all that He has created. 

Now my fair friend, if w'e possess these qualities, we must not do 
as great statesmen do, advance pretexts instead of giving true reasons. 
No, no; let us frankly confess the cause of our sudden intimacy. The 
friends that we used to be happy with, those with whom we exchanged 
familiar thoughts, are dead or scattered ; and there is no one to whom 
we can speak heart-warm words, no one to whom we can confide our 
thoughts and opinions. An active spirit, encircled by idleness, is in 
both a pitiable and dangerous state ; if it does not find proper employ¬ 
ment, it will in time fume itself into nervousness, or harden into selfish¬ 
ness ; and so, to avoid either of these dreadful evils ; for surely as every 
day people grow older, and consequently as they hope nearer heaven, 
they would not wish to become unfitted for its blessedness; so that is the 
real reason, oh patient white paper ! that we will be friends. 


Oh, Medon ! thou glorious old man ! with the head of a sage and 
heart of a youth; with thy memory, what a crowd of feelings and 
opinions rush upon me : every noble aspiration, all just and true thoughts 
that I may possess, were awakened or instilled by thee. It seems but 
as yesterday that I sat in our earthly paradise, listening to thy words of 
heavenly wisdom. What a picture was that sequestered nook ; a little 
spot of quiet beauty, not exceeding ten acres. In front of our chosen 
seat lay a small meadow of such rich delicious green that the verdure 
looked like bloom : this was skirted by a grove of young sugar-maples; 
each tree of exquisite symmetry, perfect in form and foliage, and suf* 
ficiently far apart for the eye to reach some distance through the leafy- 
aisles. When illuminated by the setting sun, it looked like a vast natu¬ 
ral cathedral; solemn and yet bright. Poetry and reality there met in 
harmony, speaking feelingly and forcibly to the eye and heart. There 
reigned that silent beauty filled with holiness; that prayerful incense 
that inanimate nature sends up to God. At our back rosea high semi¬ 
circular hill, that curved round and gradually sunk at each extreme until 
it melted down to the level of the wood in front. The lower part of this 
bank was covered with wild flowers of every hue, and in such gay pro¬ 
fusion that they almost hid the dark green leaves beneath. Here and 
there a wild rose raised her red clusters, proudly looking down into the 
eyes of her young sisters, like as we have seen a blooming mother look¬ 
ing into the blue orbs of her little infant. The upper part Was covered 
with the richest red clover; redolent of perfume and musical with 
bees. Indeed from the numerous birds, butterflies, and bees that con-* 
stantly glittered, sung, chirped, and hummed, you nriight have been 
quite certain it was on this aromatic bank that Queen l^ora held her 
daily court of revels. 
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At the foot of the hill a little sparkling brook, of cryslaline clearness, 
singing its low song of gladness, ran wimpling over a bed of pebbles, 
each one so small, bright and clear, that it looked like an oriental pearl. 
Between the brook and the hill-side there was a path sufficiently wide 
for two to walk abreast, save in the immediate hollow of the circle, 
where it left as much of the meadow as the branches of a large plane 
tree could throw their shade over. Beneath this were two rustic seats, 
and this we called our bower of repose; for here, after the severe studies 
of the morning, every fine summer afternoon I used to meet my vener¬ 
able friend. There we would discuss and investigate opinions ; read 
and admire our favorite authors ; I bringing feelings and observations, 
he drawing inferences and supplying reflections. Oh, Medon! my 
friend, my father, my brother, instructor, superior, and yet equal, never 
shall we see thy like on this side of heaven ! In thee were united the 
knowledge of the philosopher, the tenderness of woman, the wisdom of 
the Christian, the benevolence of the philanthropist. Thou wert among 
men, like Mont Blanc among the mountains ; thy serene mind eternally 
pointing heavenward. There are times ‘ when the beautiful has van¬ 
ished and returns notso dark and dreary, that life and all its enjoy¬ 
ments appear but vanity and ostentation: to escape from this incubus, 
I will make a reality of my feelings ; and endeavor, O my friend ! to 
renew thy presence, recall thy opinions, and retrace thy words. 

THE FRIENDS. 

SMTJtRVXXW rUlVT. 


MEDON. 

Well, my son, what have you been doing this morning ? What do 
you know to-day that yesterday you were ignorant of? 

C YRl L. 

Oh, father, for several days past I have given you the same answer; 
history, still history. 

M E DON. 

And most interesting is history, merely as a study; but it becomes 
truly noble, if pursued for the high purpose of rendering a man able to 
understand his duties as a citizen and legislator; so that he can im¬ 
prove and make happier his fellow citizens ; for this benevolent inten¬ 
tion ought surely to be the aim and result of all human studies. The 
good man gains knowledge for two important ends ; one, that he may 
benefit and exalt those fellow men less favored than himself in the scale 
of humanity. The other with reference to his own improvement as a 
moral, intellectual, and heavenly being ; how kind of our Creator so to 
form us, that those attainments, which in acquiring, yield our highest 
earthly pleasures, should be the means whereby we can best understand 
the true interests of man ; and also the ones that contribute most essen¬ 
tially toward our own immortal welfare. It is not through the under¬ 
standing alone, even in physics, however brilliant a man’s parts may 
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be, that he can arrive at the higher degrees of knowledge ; but this is 
particularly true of that metaphysical or psychological knowledge, 
whose home and habitation is in the soul of man, and which acts upon, 
sways, and directs the qualities, passions and capacities of other men. 
He who wishes to possess * that wisdom which passeth understanding,’ 
must sedulously cultivate the moral and religious faculties which God 
has bestowed upon him. He must possess benevolence, reverence, a 
teachable spirit, an earnest truth-seeing mind; without these qualities, 
my son, a man may have ever so acute and subtle an intellect, yet can 
he only see the surface of things ; he can act on all that is below bim, 
but has not a jot of influence on that which is above his own nature. 

CTRIL. 

Father, there are times when I feel such an ardent desire after ex¬ 
cellence ; such an eager thirst after knowledge ; and yet my ignorance 
and inability present such barriers to their attainment, that I almost 
despair. There is so much on every side to be learned, and life seems 
so short; this presses upon me so strongly, that sometimes in my impa¬ 
tience to learn all, I am absolutely incapable of learning any thing: 
ideas throng so thickly that they become confused, and leave not a single 
thought that I can recollect. Father, what would I not give for a memory 
like Magliabechi, who, when he looked through a book, however abstruse 
the subject, could ever afterward remember all that it contained. 

MEDON. 

But do we not usually find such extraordinary memories are culti¬ 
vated at the expense of the judgment ? and that their possessors become 
the mere repeaters of other men’s ideas ? These they accumulate with 
such a delightful facility that they never feel the necessity of thinking 
for themselves ; and in time their brain is so crowded down by other 
people’s thoughts and opinions, that there is no part of their own mind 
left for either observation or reflection to take root in. All questions 
they refer to, and conclude upon, according to some learned authority, 
without exercising their own feelings or reason; those two most im¬ 
portant attributes of man. The concentrated attention, the strenuous 
exertion and mental discipline, necessary in the endeavor to learn, are 
often of more advantage to the character than the thing learned; it is 
a moral as well as an intellectual victory. But, my Cyril, we must not 
fall into the common mistake that man gains his chief knowledge from 
books: he must also study the mind, heart, actions and words of his 
fellow-men ; each one of whom is a many-paged living-book, printed by 
an Almighty hand ; sealed, it is true, to the eyes of the vain and foolish, 
but as easily read by the good and wise as if written in illuminated 
capitals. Believe me, my young friend, there is nothing more false than 
the supposition that honesty and uprightness are usually found linked with 
imbecility and credulity ; is it plausible that those stem and inflexible 
virtues should render a man more liable to imposition ? or that he who 
clearly understands, and has strength of moral purpose to practice, what 
ia just and right, should not detect falsehood, crooked devices, or even 
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assumed honesty, which, however, is but dishonesty enveloped in honest 
words ? Be assured he who applies the test of truth to his own views, 
also applies it to those of others ; for what virtue but has its opposite 
vice ; and as we love one, we must abhor the other ; as one grows upn 
us in beauty, the other increases in deformity. Virtue is the true know¬ 
ledge of good and evil, which undoubtedly is the great business of life. 
But depend upon it, my son, that goodness is wise; and that he who 
habitually lives in the light of truth, is the first to discover the clouds of 
falsehood. 

CYRIL. 

Resolve for me, I entreat you, father, for I have often pondered, 
why were error and sin ever allowed to creep into the world, when 
truth and goodness are so desirable, beneficial and glorious ? Why is 
our soul, which at times so powerfully feels its immortality, that it springs 
up almost to heaven^s own gate, dragged back again to earth by a body? 
Why could we not at once have been created angels ? 

MELON. 

Ah, my son, those questions, which are as old as the mind of man, 
always appear new and inexplicable to youth : instead of thanking 
Gtod for his creation as a man, probably the first series of a being pro¬ 
gressively intelligent, he demands why he was not at once made an 
angel ? I do not know that these tyros have any very definite idea of 
what an angel is, but suppose they mean a created mind, perfect and 
spiritual. Now limited, imperfect, and hedged in by flesh as is man’s 
reason, I think it will prove to him that this exceeded the power even of 
an Almighty Being; it certainly is modest in a speck of humanity to 
ask, nay almost insist upon it as a right from divinity. When persons 
wish to be perfect, I suppose they have an idea of a relative perfection, 
perfect as a created being; that is, doing the utmost that the powers 
given to that being will permit him to do. They cannot mean a positive 
perfection, for in this case angels would no more reach this high mark 
than man : what is created must necessarily be inferior to the creator; 
and what is inferior can never be absolutely perfect. There is one 
great fault, or perhaps, my son, I ought rather call it a condition of par¬ 
tially instructed minds, they are apt to draw positive conclusions from 
negative ideas. 

CYRIL. 

But, father, Gron’s own word tells us that man was created innocent. 

MELON. 

Innocent I grant, but not virtuous. A man can never be virtuous 
through the will of another; no, not even through that of Omnipotence ; 
or doubtless man would never have fallen. A human being may be 
innocent because he is ignorant, or because he is removed from tempta¬ 
tion and has not the power to do evil; but to be virtuous, a man must 
have a knowledge of good and evil; for what is virtue but the soul’s 
resolute choice of good, when assailed by violent and alluring tempta¬ 
tions to commit evil ? And could we have felt these temptations if we 
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had been created only in spirit, and spirit not linked to body ? And man 
bewails this high prerogative, that angels might weep for. Why are we 
permitted here to feel sorrow and commit sin, but that we may unre¬ 
strainedly choose good, and see the effects of evil ? Perhaps the latter 
may be more visible in another state of being, for this can be looked 
upon but as the soul’s school, and where its most important lessons are 
often imperfectly learned; yet even here, how often do we see the di¬ 
vine essence that was breathed into man triumph over the sharpest earthly 
afflictions; sanctifying sorrows, and converting pain, sickness and be¬ 
reavements into blessings; whereby poor, wearied, scarred, many- 
striped humanity exchanges earthlincss for holiness, and despondency 
for blessedness, 

CYRIL. 

Oh, father, I have indeed thus seen the soul triumph over the body : 
was it not so with my own poor mother ? And those thrilling stories 
which we read of the departed great; how often has my heart hung 
pulseless over the noble acts and sublime deaths recorded of philoso¬ 
phers, patriots, and pious martyrs! I have felt a strength that could 
conquer death ; a yearning, undying, inbreathed energy—a realization 
of immortality. 

M E D O N. 

My child, these ardent feelings, disciplined by knowledge and subdued 
by reason, will I hope make you a good and useful man, and secure 
for you here a happy life, and hereafter a blessed immortality. It is 
the privilege of youth to repose upon and revel in its own bright and 
glowing feelings; but man lives in a far sterner and more stirring ele¬ 
ment. Action is his sphere ; to do or to suffer is the assay stamp that 
must affix the value of every human being; he must make an actual 
trial of his strength before he can measure his capacities : a man can 
never know any thing perfectly in this world until he gains an insight 
into his own nature, and thoroughly knows himself: this is the com¬ 
mencement of all knowledge; the key which turns the lock that dis¬ 
covers the true secret of his existence. Work, struggle, strife, resis¬ 
tance, collision, either with himself, circumstances, or outward nature, 
are the means whereby mankind has achieved all knowledge and im¬ 
provement, moral, intellectual, or political. The experience of the past, 
the guide of the present, and the light of the future, are all made up 
from these materials. Knowledge may be divided into two parts: first, 
all that which is beneath man in external nature ; this comprises the 
arts, sciences and natural history ; and is denominated information, be¬ 
cause this species of knowledge, after the first discovery is made, or the 
first invention published, is communicable, and rather attained by studi¬ 
ous application, than depending on any innate powers of perception, or 
active employment of the reason : these are all capable of positive proof, 
or demonstration to the senses, which must be educated to receive them. 

Secondly, the study of human nature, which must rank higher than 
the preceding, as immortal man is immeasurably above perishable matter, 
which is modified by his intellect into almost any form that he wishes it 
to take : this includes ethics, politics, and all that belongs to the moral 
and spiritual nature of man. This is wisdom, and must be learned 
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through the feelings and affections, as well as through the understanding: 
not only a man’s mind but his heart must be educated to receive this 
higher intelligence ; he must love before he can understand, and trans¬ 
late into living sounds, the dumb woes, wants, wishes, fears and hopes, 
that lie unuttered but deeply felt in the minds and bosoms of his fellow- 
men. There are two qualities often sneered at and never understood 
by the flippant and superficial, without a due proportion of which, no 
man can be wise ; 1 mean faith and reverence: there is not a happi¬ 
ness, nor a great undertaking in this world, nor a hope in the next, whose 
root is not planted in and nourished by faith; domestic happiness, com¬ 
mercial relations, political associations, all, all are entered into and 
subsist through faith; faith in those that you connect yourself with, and 
faith in the result for mutual benefit. Now since faith must necessarily 
enter so largely into all human enterprises and engagements, and it is 
not in these that the foolish or vain usually succeed, we must not sup¬ 
pose, as many do, that it is weak, credulous and easily imposed upon. 
No, my Cyril, easiness of belief is the opposite of faith ; ‘ it is the hold¬ 
ing fast what you have proved.’ A man must know himself and others ; 
and from past experience, or a prescience gathered from it, must be able 
to calculate accurately for the future ; this is necessary for a rational 
and enlightened faith, even in worldly matters. And what is reverence, 
that crowning virtue, but a juster and higher appreciation of Gron’s 
goodness ; a closer communion with the Great Spirit of all, that infuses 
into our hearts adoration for Himself, and admiration or love for all that 
He has created ? And oh, my Cyril! how can a human being withhold 
faith in the future ; and not bow his head in reverence, when he looks 
over the earth ; and sees the magnificent buildings, immense cities, wide 
empires ; the fine arts that almost simulate nature ; the useful arts and 
their various applications ; the researches of science ; a commerce that 
sweeps the globe; earth and ocean already tributary? And if, in 
a few thousand years, his individual existence but a span, man has 
achieved this, what may we not hope ? Almighty God for the workman! 
the human soul for the material! with unlimited time, even all eternity, 
for its improvements! Words and imagination fade before the thought 
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Aloft in irrandeur the«e primeval trees 
Heave high the hu^ mass of their rounded head; 

Their vast boughs, like gigantic arms outspread, 

Stretch o’er the herds that roam the sunburnt lea’s 
Cool shade. The^e are the true Autochthones ; 

Who stand enrobed in changeless drapery, 

And slow, with weird and solemn ngai^sty. 

Wave their long gray-beards in the eve^ng breeze. 

A mournful beauty — brother of decay! 

Their life-blood this fair parasite enjoys, 

And, like the vampyre, pleases yet destroys. 

*T is thus the gathering frost of winters hoary 
Saps the full current of our strength away; 
y«t round the old man’s head is like a crown of glory. 
Feinruarf, 1845 . 3 
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Thou wilt return no more! 

No more — though they whom thou did’at love while yet 
Thy cheek its rose-like hues of beauty wore, 

Mourn thee with fond regret. 


Regret that knows no end, 

And heartfelt sorrow all too deep for tears, 
8o vainly shed for thee, who wast the friend 
And sunshine of their years. 


m. 

They ’ll look for thee no more ! 

No more when Spring amid the woods is singing, 
And on the hill-side and the fountain’s shore 
Wild flowers are springing. 

XT. 

June, through his dim blue haze 
Shall softly smile o’er field and pine-hung peak. 
But thou shall come not with his golden days. 
Nor with his sunshine meek. 


Nor when the smoky air 
Of Autumn films the distant mountain’s head. 

Shall he have aught in which thou too can’st share, 
Save garlands for the dead. 

Tl. 

Garlands of yellow leaves 
For the dear sod where love shall stay to weep, 
These are for thee, and the sad wind that grieves 
Above thy place of sleep. 

TIX. 

Yet thou, who ’neath the mould 
Liestw’ith thy cold hands clasped upon thy breast. 
What unto thee are Autumn's beams of gold. 

Or June with roses drest! 

▼HI. 

The sunny days come back. 

And wild birds sing in thicket and in tree. 

And of sweet bridal flowers there is no hick. 

But there are none for thee! 


I’hou needest them no more! 
Thou whose meek spirit from the icy wave 
Wast borne by angels to that better shore 
Which lies beyond the grave. 


Nor can’st thou calm the wo 
Of those that mourn for thee, the dear departed. 

Though patiently they bear th’ afflictive olow. 

Patient yet broken-hearted. e. w. sooxBVmx.z.. 
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GOSSIP OF A PLAYER. 


B1 au« t.ATX WtLMjLlC ABBOTT. 


Iv tb« extraeta whloh we have heretofore given from the icaa. of our ' Player,* nothing haa been 
aald of the writar'a opening career upon the atage. The following pasaagea supply thle deficiency, 
and contain beside many entertaining matters, not otherwise accesaible. En. KuioKERBOOKaa. 


In years I was little more than sixteen, in appearance some twenty, 
when boldly emancipating myself from control, I stepped forth upon 
the journey of life. With care and thrift, I had made up a purse of 
some thirty or forty pounds. With this sum I arrived in Bath, that 
great resort of the gay and of the fashionable ; that active scene for 
the manoeuvres of the sharper and the fortune-hunter. Mine was not, 
and is not, the bump of calculation. What has buoyant sixteen to do 
with financial details? According to my active imagination, the sum 
carefully hoarded in my trunk appeared a deposit of inexhaustible re¬ 
sources. I sought no humble inn by the way-side ; I boldly took up my 
quarters at the ‘ White Hart,’ one of the fashionable hotels of this 
most fashionable of cities : conclusions, drawn from a precedent of a 
very extraordinary kind, were enough to justify my present confidence; 
and my future expectations. The ‘Young Roscius,* Master Betty, who 
held such despotic sway over the whole theatrical world, had retired 
with a splendid fortune. No words can express the contempt which I 
felt for an ignorant public, (and heaven knows, their intelligence in 
matters of taste is not marvellous,) for their mania in running after a 
mere boy. I plucked up a manly courage. It must not be so. ‘ No; 
these dolts shall see what can be done ; I will turn actor myself.* At 
the period in question, the Bath Theatre was the school for acting. It 
had sent forth a Siddons a Bensley, an Elliston, a Dimond, an Ed¬ 
win, and a Murray, to grace the London boards. There was as much 
difficulty in procuring a d6but upn that stage as in passing the ante¬ 
chamber of a prime minister, and being ushered into ‘ the presence.* 
But ‘ Nil desperanduni* — what is impossible to a young and ardent 
spirit? I was determined upon a course of dramatic studies, and made 
a point of being at the opening of the pit door, for the purpose of secu¬ 
ring the nearest place to the stage ; where, unembarrassed by any in¬ 
tervening obstacle, I might hear, see, learn, and inwardly digest. I 
had heard that the great Dr. Johnson had been in the habit of doing the 
same. During the better part of the morning I might have been seen 
lingering near the stage-door, delighted to catch a glance at the favor¬ 
ite actor of the day. ‘ To tread in the footsteps of illustrious men* is a 
figure of speech very familar with every patriotic orator, from the 
‘ stump* of the back-woods to the hustings of the capital. But when I 
state that it was a proud satisfaction to me to do this literally^ in re¬ 
spect to the personage above mentioned, I am fully entitled to credence. 
If this was not the enthusiasm of the devotee, what was it ? 
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The luxurious and expensive mode of living at a first-rate hotel, 
added to the nightly expense of my theatrical course, soon gave me a 
gentle indication that my means would not last forever; and though 
the bright and glowing perspective displayed on tissue paper the mark 
of fifty pounds nightly for my performance, I began to think it would 
be prudent to realize as well as to idealize, before I had expended the 
whole of my substance. I therefore looked out for lodgings that took 
single gentlemen, and found very suitable accommodations in ‘ Orange 
Grove,’a romantic name, which was not without its influence upon me. 
And this reminds me of Mrs. Inchbald. She was an eccentric person, 
and had selected for her lodgings a public house, near Hyde Park, in 
the Bayswater road, called the ‘ Grosvenor Arms.’ A friend remon¬ 
strated with her on the selection she had made, observing : ‘ My dear 
Mrs. Inchbald, what could possess you to live at so vulgar a place as 
a public house V ‘ My dear,’ was her reply, ‘ I thought it such a gen¬ 
teel sign !’ 

I was not long in bargaining with my landlady, for I agreed to every 
thing she asked ; not that her personal attractions in any way influ¬ 
enced the matter ; although, sooth to say, she was one of the prettiest 
women I had ever set eyes upon. Beauty is the foster-mother of Jea¬ 
lousy. The lady’s husband was a shoe-maker by trade, and in his 
paroxysm he was wont to ‘ leather’ her with no sparing hand. He 
was one of those honest souls who are the very pink of social convivi¬ 
ality in the tap-room, but who would wax exceedingly wroth in his 
domestic circle. My temperament had, and I hope has, nothing of ill- 
humor in it. I therefore contrived to harmonize the jarring elements 
of this little establishment ; so that at last, things went on agreeably 
enough ; indeed so much so, that at the end of the first week I paid for 
my board and lodging ; and afterward, never took a similar liberty, 
although I remained for two months. 

One of my first theatrical acquaintances was Mr. Bartley, father 
of the Mr. Bartley so many years a member of Covent-Garden and 
Drury-Lane Theatres, and at this present writing, stage-manager of 
the former establishment. He was box-book keeper and treasurer of 
the theatre ; a most amiable and kind-hearted man, of very venerable 
appearance. He asked me to his house ; his daughters kept a school, 
and were (one of them particularly) imbued with a remarkable theat¬ 
rical taste. ‘ What could be more delightful V Let others live on cold 
and sordid feelings; here was the Drama, morning, noon, and night! 
He at length made inquiries respecting my family ; and parricidal 
wretch that I was! I destroyed them all at one fell swoop. I was 
like Risk, when he assumes the character of Solomon Lob, in ‘ Love 
Laughs at Locksmiths.* He had got rid of the whole of his family, 
and then when asked the fate of a favorite dog, said he was dead loo, 
having swallowed a half penny one day. ‘What! did that kill him?* 
‘ Yes,’ was the reply ; ‘ it was such a plaguy bad one.* 

At Mr. Bartley’s house I met with an actor who had but lately re¬ 
tired from the stage, a man named Blissett, who had lived in the time 
of Garrick, in the golden age of the drama, and was no mean parti- 
cipator in the provincial triumphs of the day. He was a restless, que» 
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rulous old man, with his full share of that vanity which is almost in¬ 
separable from the profession. He was also a staunch laudator tern* 
poris actij and consequently a sore decryer of all existing talent. I also 
remember having met Incledon there. Almost at the first sight of 
him, I discovered his foible, and was profuse in my praise of his talent. 
He was evidently flattered by the notice of even such a tyro as my¬ 
self. He was at once upon his hobby, and thundered out a verse of 
the ‘ Lads in the Village and looking at Blissett, exclaimed ; ‘ Well, 
what do you think of that V The flattering reply was: ‘ Ropy, my 
boy. Ropy, was good, once.’ It is needless to say, that the whole 
evening was consumed on one side by self-adulation, and on the other 
by repeated bickerings. 


MY DEBUT. 

And now the eventful period of my life draws nigh ; the moment 
that was ‘ to make me or undo me quite.’ Mr. Bartley applied to Mr. 
Dimond the manager to allow me to appear on the night allotted for 
his benefit. The consequence was, a mighty struggle in the mind of 
the potentate. He hesitated ; ‘ it was breaking the regulations of the 
establishment ' an appearance, without the recommendation of a 
London minister of state, was infringing upon the rules, and opening a 
door for democracy to creep in at.’ He ‘ would hear me ;’ ‘ liked my 
appearance ;’ and ‘ if this hitherto insurmountable barrier could be got 
over, it should be, in my favor.’ 

The morning came. I was not so much alarmed as I ought to have 
been. A confidence in my own extraordinary powers led me into the 
presence of a disciple of Garrick with perfect sang froid. He heard 
me — and was much pleased. I felt that he ought lobe so. Alonzo, 
in Pizarro, was the part allotted me. The night came. A crowded 
theatre and the glare of lights brought conviction to my mind that I 
had indeed assumed the hazard of the die ; sacrificed a profession, 
hopes of fortune, and all — for what ? To paint my face, and make 
corked moustachios! I commenced in Spanish, and ‘lost Spanish’by 
the event; for my god-father unfortunately died, during my wild ex¬ 
cursion ; and having been made acquainted with my vagaries, instead 
of leaving me ten thousand pounds, willed me only two. This was 
my first sacrifice for the stage. 

Happy enthusiasm of youth ! superior to all sordid feelings! What 
was wealth, compared with the glory that lighted the pathway before 
me! To have my name posted at the corner of every street and 
figuring upon every lettered post ; to hear from the lips of beauty 
‘Romeo, Mr. Abbott!’ — to listen in anticipation to the future ap¬ 
plause of an audience — a London audience ; to revel amidst the rap¬ 
tures of the press ; the bouquets, the sprigs of myrtle gently convey^ 
in perfumed and embossed paper; all this floated before my mind in 
clouds of incense. 

I appeared. The applause was such as I verily believe only an 
English audience can give. Their smiles foster talent, however ob- 
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scure, and their plaudits encourage it, however timid. No chains of 
icicles are thrown around you; your early path is one of roses. All 
this was mine ; and I was in the seventh heaven. The second night 
came Henry in ‘ Speed the Plough,’ by the ‘ Young Gentleman who 
was so favorably received in Alonzoig print — positively in print! 
Let me drop a veil, lest I excite too violent emotions in the reader’s 
breast . . ... 

THE 8TAOE. DRAMATIC CRITICISM, ETC. 

I HAD now fairly drawn the sword and thrown away the scabbard. 
I moved air-borne, exalted above vulgar men. And now for the reali¬ 
zation of all my hopes ! Mr. Dimond sent for me ; was very much 
gratified; saw considerable promise; and in some years to come, I 
might hope to become a good actor. ‘ In years to come !’— my spirits 
were congealed — below freezing-point. But this was not all ; this 
was only the stepping-stone to the long gradation of mortifications an 
actor must encounter, in mounting the slippery path of doubtful fame. 
In those days it was foolishly imagined that before the actor taught 
others, he should be educated himself, and that he had to pass through 
a long and painful ordeal, before he could be cleansed from those im¬ 
purities of pronunciation which will long cling to persons even of th^ 
highest education, but which ought never to be tolerated upon the 
stage, at least by those who view it as an honorable pursuit, and 
capable, when not perverted, of leading the mind to pure and high 
gratification. It is too late, and I may venture to assert too ridiculous, 
to talk of ^vindicating the stage.’ •What is the stage not capable of 
producing ? There you may witness the most soul-stirring passions, 
passions and feelings exhibiting the most sublime emotions, and leading 
the spectator to the consummation of virtue and the detestation of vice ; 
where the love of country is implanted in the heart, and historical 
events of by-gone ages are brought before you with all the magic 
charm to be derived from a representation aided by correctness of 
costume, and splendid illustrations of scenery; where the graceful 
proportions of architecture recall the simplicity and magnificence of 
Greece and Rome, and the fascinations of music soothe the cares of 
mankind with heaven-borne melody. Did I reflect thus then ? I fear 
not. But where was I? Oh ! with Mr. Dimond. 

Dimond offered me an engagement for the ensuing season. Even 
now I feel the throbbings of my heart ! I grasped the chair; he 
smiled — stocks were up. He gently insinuated that Rome was not 
built in a day; that Titian, Raphael, Sir Joshua Reynolds, were not 
able to paint pictures simply because they held a brush in their 
hands; that a man to depict passions must study the passions; that 
the labor of years would still leave me years to labor ; and that no art, 
however humble, but would in the end leave something for the artist to 
accomplish. How diflferent from the intuitive spirit of modern criti¬ 
cism ! These Scions prove daily that education is unnecessary for the 
critic. What is it to these mighty potentates, if by one dash of their 
goose-quill they annoy the feelings of an actor who at least possesses the 
merit of studying and understanding his author ? But let that actor 
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be a gentleman ; let him fly the pestilential vapour of a bar-room ; 
let him refuse to ‘ lake a drink and he must be written down, for 
‘ he is not of our quality.’ But a truce with digressions, more parti¬ 
cularly when they lead one into such unseemly society. 

Mr. Dimond was a genllenjan, both by manners and bearing; but he 
had been a pupil of Garrick, and had possibly imbibed some of the par¬ 
simonious feelings of his illustrious master. He at length came to the 
point; he offered me one guinea per week ! I was a rpost loyal subject, 
but I did not wish to see the royal countenance on so small a scale. I 
hesitated ; he gave me until the following day for decision, which brought 
with it an increase of four shillings per week — one pound five shillings! 
The hope of riches had fled like the inconstant wind; but glory re¬ 
mained, and my mind gradually became reconciled. I was my own 
banker, and in about the same situation with many others of modem 
days; but although I was not enabled to ‘ draw’ professionally, I had a 
kind father, whom I victimised at pleasure. I returned home, to the great 
delight of all, and was received as the Prodigal Son. The evening 
passed mid tears and smiles; and before we separated for the night, I 
had instructed them in the mysteries of Shakspeare, and gave the philo¬ 
sophic abstractions of Hamlet and the insane wanderings of Ophelia, 
with a taste and judgment very gratifying to my own feelings, but I have 
no doubt with a bombast worthy of the veriest school-boy that ever 
spouted by admeasurement. I was again tempted to relinquish my loved 
pursuit, and return to my legal studies; but as the time drew near for 
the reopening of the Bath Theatre, there came back all my desires ; and 
finding it vain to oppose my wishes*any longer, I obtained an unwilling 
consent to follow my inclinations. My frail bark was on the sea, with¬ 
out rudder or compass to guide it; left to the mercy of the rude storms 
of life, and without half the tossings I deserved for my folly. A con¬ 
sciousness of my temerity came over me when I had fairly embarked in 
my enterprise, and all my boasted promise vanished into nothing. More 
puerile efforts never graced the debut of an aspirant; and but for the 
extreme forbearance of a most indulgent public, I should have been 
destroyed, as Rome was saved, by the cackling of geese! A burning 
sense of shame and mortification came over me : I felt that I could not 
return home so disgraced in my own self-esteem. I rallied, persevered, 
and before the close of the season was engaged for the following year, 
and at an increase of salary. There was a strictness in the dis6ipline 
of the Bath Theatre that I have rarely seen equalled and never excelled. 
Mr. Charlton was the stage-manager, and with the exception of the 
birch, was held in as much awe as the celebrated Dr. Busby of West¬ 
minster. In the duties of his office he was never known to smile but 
once, and that was in his sleeve ; but in private he was a most agree¬ 
able and social man. His son, caught by the Roscius mania, had a 
short time before me made his appearante in the character of Achmet 
in Barbarossa : but although his success was sufficiently flattering, he 
was wise enough to withdraw from the toils and anxieties of so preca¬ 
rious a profession as that of an actor, and is now a clergyman in Lon¬ 
don, with all the advantages of a lucrative benefice, obtained not bjr 
interest but the more gratifying result of an estimable character. 
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There was during the early part of my career an actor of the name 
of Lovegrove, who made a most successful d4but in London in the 
character of Lord Ogleby, and retained his position until death pre¬ 
maturely deprived the stage of an ornament. Mr. Rae also appeared 
in Bath, and with all the advantages of patronage. He accidentally 
forgot to mention that he had assisted in lighting Hymen’s torch ; and 
several old maids, a class both numerous and influential in that city, took 
a deep interest in his success; and one of these antiques became the 
mother— be it not irreverently spoken —of the following ofispring : 

* Batii long bad mourn’d her favorito aon, 

The lively, varying KlListon; 

But soon her loss lull to repay, 

Bade shine a bright and glowing Rak.’ 

In person he was handsome, and in manners reflned and gentleman¬ 
like, although perhaps rather affected. He was fortunate in his career, 
and held a prominent situation in Drury-Lane Theatre, of which estab- 
lishment he became stage-manager. His talent was unquestionably 
mediocre. 

I was not satisfled at this time with treading one thorny path, but 
took it into my head to write a series of essays, which were published 
by my friend Mr. Meyler, a very influential person, and proprietor and 
editor of the Bath Herald. I was rather a favorite with him, for I always 
made it a point to laugh at his jokes and compassionate his gout. He 
ushered my essays into the world under the title of ‘ The Contemplator 
the Contemplator, by a boy of eighteen !! I never heard of their having 
been translated into any foreign language; but I do not hold myself 
responsible for the want of taste here exemplified. I had the honor of 
dedicating them by permission to the Lady Willoughby D’Eresby, the 
hereditary High Chamberlain of England ; and the amiable character 
and position of this lady rendered it sufficiently flattering to my vanity. 


THE UNFORTOKATE CONWAY. 

I FIND I have neglected to mention an actor who stood sufficiently 
forward, both by his position and his misfortunes, to be entitled to a re¬ 
spectful notice; I mean Mr. Conway. He was said to be the illegitimate 
offspring of a distinguished nobleman ; but whether his own pride pre¬ 
vented his making advances, and he was resolved to lay the foundation 
of his own fame and fortune, or whether he met with a check upon his 
own natural feelings from one who was bound to support him, I know not; 
but gifted as he was with a commanding person, a most gentlemanlike 
deportment, and advantages peculiarly adapted for the stage, it is no 
wonder that the histrionic art held forth inducements and hopes of ob¬ 
taining a brighter position than any other career open to him, without 
the aid of pecuniary means, and the patronage which was withheld from 
him. He made his appearance in 1813, the season previous to Kean, 
in the character of ‘ Alexander the Great.’ He met with a very flat¬ 
tering reception, and produced a great effect upon the fair sex. Indeed 
the actors, who are upon these occasions lynx-eyed, could not avoid 
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their remarks upon a certain Dutchess, who never missed one of his 
performances, and appeared to take the deepest interest in his success. 

Conway was upward of six feet in height. He was deficient in 
strong intellectual expression, yet he had the reputation of being very 
handsome. His head was too small for his frame, and his complexion 
too light and sanguine for the profound and varied emotions of deep 
tragedy. There was a tinge of affectation in his deportment, which had 
the effect of creating among many a strong feeling of prejudice against 
him. His bearing was always gentlemanlike, and with the exception of a 
slight superciliousness of manner, amiable to every body; and his talent, 
though not of the highest order, was still sufficiently prominent to enable 
him to maintain a distinguished position. And yet this man, with so 
little to justify spleen, was literally, from an unaccountable prejudice, 
driven from the stage by one of the leading weekly journals, edited by 
a gentleman whose biting satire was death to those who had the misfor¬ 
tune to come under his lash. In complete disgust, he retired from the 
boards, and filled, the humble situation of prompter at the Haymarket. 
Theatre, but afterward left for the United States, where he became a 
great favorite. But the canker was at his heart. He again quitted the 
stage, and prepared himself for the church. But there again he was 
foiled. The ministers of our holy religion refused to receive him, not 
from any moral stain upon his character, but because he had been an 
actor. What is to become of the priesthood, who in the early periods 
were the only actprs, and selected scriptural subjects for representation 1 
He left in a packet for Savannah, overwhelmed with misery and disap¬ 
pointment. Ushered into the world by a parent who would not acknow¬ 
ledge him I driven out of it in the belief that he was the proscribed of 
heaven. At the moment they were passing the bar at Charleston, he 
threw himself overboard. Efforts were made to save him; a settee 
was thrown over for him to cling to, until they could adopt more deci¬ 
sive measures for his rescue. He saw the object; but his resolution 
was taken. He waved his hand, and sunk to rise no more. I have 
reason to believe that the gentleman to whom I have alluded, a& having 
made such fearful use of his editorial powers, felt bitterly when the 
news of his ill-timed death arrived. He also is now no more. Poor 
Conway ! had he possessed more nerve, he might still have triumphed 
over the unkind ness of his fate : 

* Who hu not known ill fortune, never knew 
Himeelf or bii own virtue* 


'HONORABLE SATISFACTION.* 

When ruin some loose scoundrel brings 
Upon your honest fame, 

Vengeance nor heals your bleeding heart 
Nor clears the branded shame. 

But if to shoot you down beside 
He does the best he can. 

You ’ve all the ‘ satisfaction’ then 
That’s due unto a gentleman ! 
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SOLITUDE OF THE SOUL. 


The Mind exulting in its store 
Of knowledTO, loves to impart its lore, 
And mingle thought at ^1; 

The Heart a dearer pleasure oioves, 
In commune close with those it loves — 
A converse sweeter still. 


It. 

The Mind that locked in cloistered cell. 
Apart and lonely seems to dwell, 

Yet finds in books a friend; 

Mind still will for its fellow yearn. 
Albeit to teach, albeit to learn. 

Still thought with thought to blend. 


lit. 

To meet its like the Heart will p^, 
With deeper love around will twine. 
The loved and loving one. 

Thus Mind and Heart alike were made 
Dependent on each other’s aid. 

And languish when alone. 


IT. 

But triune Nature tnav declare 
A something nobler lodging there, 
Gift of eternal love; 

Sure pledge of immortality. 
Heritor of eternity. 

Care of the hosts above. 


And this fiur holier, loftier perL 
Distinct alike frcxn Mind and Heart, 
The Soul, that spark divine; 
like pilgrim wanderer seems to roam. 
Nor here a comrade finds, nor home. 
Until it gain the shrine. 


Mysterious essence! subtle life! 

Wnat is’t to thee this world’s poor strife ! 

Thou, earth’s unwilling jguest! 

And what its honor, what its joy ! 

Can they thv lofty powers employ. 

Or canst tnou mre find rest! 


No! let the tie be what you will. 

Link Mind with Mind, and closer still 
Let Heart respond to Heart; 

There art thou stayed ; thv efiforts fail; 
Think not to press beyono the veil. 
Where dwells the Soul apart 
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Till. 

The Mind decays, the Heart grows cold; 
£^h, as the body waies old, 

Yields to the touch of time; 

But nor time may dare assail 
The ^ul, whose strength shall never fail. 
Nor aught debase but crime. 

rk. 

And when at length the filing ejre 
And fiillering ton^e show det^ is nigh. 
That soon the blow must &11; 

Then yields the vig’rous Mind its power. 
The throbbings of the Heart are o'er; 
The Soul is all in all! 


A FRAGMENT OF FAMILY HISTORY. 


»y VBJi Acraom os * tbs sqalp-bsuvsb.' 


The chief passion of my ancestor was hunting, which he practised 
incessantly, to the great disgust of his father, who was a farmer, and of 
his grand-father, who was a clergyman at Deerfield, Massachusetts. 
Under the auspices of this reverend gentleman, who was no other than 
the celebrated Dr. Ezekiel Carver, and who was earnest that his grand- 
son should follow in his own footsteps, my ancestor had been honored 
with the name of a stubborn old puritan governor, whose character was 
the doctor’s beau-ideal of earthly excellence. He was called Endicott 
Carver. I take pains thus early to mention his designation, that I may 
have a handle always ready to seize hold of him by ; and not be reduced 
to such awkward expedients as calling him ‘our hero,* or ‘ the subject 
of our story,* after the fashion of less provident historians. 

Endicott was hunting one day among the mountains of the Taconic 
range, in the extreme south-west comer of the province of Massachu¬ 
setts Bay. As evening approached, and he began to think of his night*8 
shelter, he recollected to have heard that a few restless pioneers from 
the borders of the bay had the year before built their cluster of log- 
houses in the midst of those woods and mountains. Preferring the shelter 
of a roof to that of a hemlock tree, he began to search for the settlement 
At length after scrambling down the steep sides of a hill, he struck 
upon a broad new path, which would have led him to the hamlet, had he 
known which way to follow it. He turned to the left at random, and had 
not gone far, before the road, which was obstructed by roots, stumps, and 
fallen trees, and perfectly shaded by the over-arching boughs of the dense 
wood, began to descend. It expanded at length into a new clearing, with 
its usual attractive spectacle of burnt trunks of trees, standing grimly up¬ 
right, with great piles of black half-consumed logs and brushwood, the 
whole girt around by the gloomy border of forest trees, whose foliage was 
miserably scorched by the fire that had lately destroyed their fallen 
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brethren. It was a dreary scene ; but the light of the setting sun that 
now poured into the opening, gilding the tall summits of the wretched 
half-burnt pines, gave an air of picturesque wildness to its desolation. 

My ancestor had now the opportunity to look about him. He saw 
that he was in the midst of mountains, rearing their rocky and wooded 
summits all around, while far distant, through one of their openings, lay 
in misty perspective the valley of the Hudson, and the blue Catskills. 
The peaceful June sunlight was still reposing on the craggy tops of the 
mountains; no trace of human labor was visible; all was silent as 
midnight, except a low sound of falling water, where some mountain 
stream was flinging itself into the deep hollow that my ancestor could 
see just below him. After walking a few moments more, he found him¬ 
self in a long narrow valley, through which a clear stream ran swiftly. 
It was shut in between parallel mountains that gradually approach^ 
each other as he passed on. The banks of the stream had been par¬ 
tially cleared : here was a tract of dead, girdled trees, with sickly Indian 
corn growing in the intervening spaces ; and here a field, of wheat, in¬ 
terspersed with blackened stumps. Soon after, in the increasing dark¬ 
ness, he could discern a neat log-house, surrounded by some rigid and 
shaggy pines, that gave the place a rude, wild air, much increased by a 
waterfall just beyond. When Endicott came opposite the house, he 
saw no means provided for crossing the stream dry-shod; so he stepped 
into the water and waded over; for he was too good a woodsman to be 
scrupulous in such matters. The ducks and hens around the house set 
up a loud cackling at his intrusion, at which an old man appeared from 
behind a comer of the building, where he had been digging in a kitchen- 
garden. He approached my ancestor with the utmost deliberation, look¬ 
ing at him with no very hospitable eye. He was six feet and a quarter 
high, but sallow and sharp-featured, and so emaciated in his limbs that 
his clothes seemed hung on a skeleton. There was a little old clay-pipe 
in his mouth, at which he did not cease puffing, while he was giving a 
cold and unwilling assent to my ancestor’s request for a night’s lodging. 

Endicott stared hard at his ill-favored host. He was sure that he bad 
seen him before. His doubts were removed, and changed to surprise, 
when on entering the house he found there an old woman of very good 
appearance, but bearing deep marks of sorrow on her face, and a tall, 
black-eyed girl, whom he immediately recognized as an old partner of 
his in many a dance and country frolic. Combining certain reports he 
had heard with what he now saw, Endicott had acuteness enough to 
hit the clue to the mystery. The man had been a rich dishonest adven¬ 
turer, who not having skill enough to make his practices turn always 
to his own advantage, had become involved in debt and beset by duns; 
to say nothing of the evil odor into which he had fallen with the com¬ 
munity. It is but fair to say, that while he was looked upon with con¬ 
tempt, his wife, a woman of education and excellent character, was re- 
spected and pitied, while his daughter was the admiration of the whole 
country round, and undeniably the belle of her native town of Concord. 
Suddenly the family disappeared; no one could say whither they had 
gone ; but the truth was, that the old man had taken a resolution to run 
away from his perplexities, and hide somewhere in the back-woods. 
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Endicott was glad to find an agreeable companion where he had 
looked only for the rugged offspring of some sturdy frontiersman; the 
poor recluse, on her side, was no less delighted in the opportunity to ex- 
nibit her charms and loosen her lively tongue once more. They spent 
the evening in conversation before the blazing fire in a gigantic chimney 
of unhewn rocks, while the old man smoked his pipe in his usual moody 
silence. Endicott had enough of the gallant to regret the rather out¬ 
landish attire in which he appeared before his old acquaintance ; for he 
was clothed in a hunting-dress of leather ; but she, poor girl, was evi- 
dently mortified at the figure she made in her back-woods garb, so dif- 
ferent from that in which he had been accustomed to see her at the dance 
or sleigh-ride. 

His handsome hostess conducted him to his sleeping-room. It was 
a large chamber, the ‘ best room’ of the log-cabin, with floor and walls 
of rough timber squared with the axe. The furniture was never made 
for such an apartment. There was a large and elegant curtained bed¬ 
stead ; chairs and tables of the best workmanship; and a number of 
French and Chinese toys on the rough hewn mantel-piece. On a little 
centre-table were several handsomely-bound books, some empty perfume- 
bottles of porcelain, and a basket of visiting-cards! All these things 
had a most whimsical appearance to the eye of my ancestor, who was 
not without humor; and poor Sarah blushed, but could not help smiling 
as she saw him glance at them. He rightly conjectured that these luxu¬ 
ries had been removed to the back-wc^s under her auspices. In the 
rude fire-place were placed some rough pine boughs as a substitute 
for the asparagus which, with its delicate green, and its bright red 
berries, so often forms the ornament of New-England country-houses. 
Before he lay down, Endicott opened the shutter of a square aperture 
that supplied the place of a window, and looked out. The river tum¬ 
bled close beneath the wall; the night wind with its fresh cool sniell 
was stirring down the solitary valley ; while a young moon, shining on 
the woods and waters, showed all the wild features of the place. 

In the morning Sarah met him under a new aspect, more befitting 
the settlements than the frontier, In the simple and tasteful dress she 
wore, her charms were no longer eclipsed, and she might fairly have 
been called beautiful, even in New-England ; for she was straight and 
symmetrical; as graceful as a young birch tree, and as fresh and fair 
as its tender leaves in the spring. Her spirit was as livel}' and impe¬ 
tuous as a mountain brook ; and if there was a little vanity and love 
of admiration in her character, the warm heart of pure vigorous wo¬ 
manhood was behind it all. 

They spent tBe morning in exploring the recesses of the valley. 
First, they traced it up to where the opposing mountains pressed close 
together, and the stream, bursting through the intervening ravine, came 
boiling over the rocks. Then retracing their steps, they followed the 
valley down till it ended in an abrupt precipice, two or three hundred 
feet high ; for it lay imbedded high up in the bosom of the mountains, 
and its little stream had a long descent to make through rocks and forests 
before it reached the Hudson. By climbing a high precipitous hill, they 
could look down on the face of the precipice where the stream was 
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pouring itself down into an immense dark and savage gorge. Deeply 
bedded among woods and rocks at the bottom, there was a circular deep 
green basin into which the waters fell plunging from above. It was so 
far down, that when Endicott pushed from the brow of the hill the de¬ 
cayed trunk of a tree, it seemed to dwindle to the size of a straw before 
it splashed upon the green revolving waters of the basin. It was the 
wildest and sublimest spot in Massachusetts. High and abrupt moun¬ 
tains towered all around the cataract, which was no other than that 
which has since been absurdly christened with the corrupted Swiss 
name of ‘ Bash-a-pish Fall.’ 

Meanwhile, the sun beat down with a languid heat. The forests seemed 
swimming in faint sultry mists; the turpentine boiled from the trunks 
of the heated pines; and a dead noontide torpor pervaded the whole 
scene. The little stream alone kept up its restless motion and its mur¬ 
muring voice, inviting the languid frame to luxury and refreshment. 
Endicott had made up his mind to depart early in the afternoon, though 
his friend pressed him to remain, and he himself felt no great earnest¬ 
ness to get away. A dead stillness in the air ; a grumbling noise that 
sounded heavily from behind the mountains; a mass of sullen inky 
clouds that rose up and swept rapidly over the sky, saved him the trouble 
of coming to any decision. It was evident that if he did go, he must 
bide the pelting of a furious thunder-storm. As they looked from the 
door, a dull roaring sound, and a fresh wind came down from the valley 
above, which was now shrouded by a gray misty curtain, that seemed to 
be drawn across it, and to advance nearer and nearer, involving as it 
came, rocks, mountains and forests, while the roaring sound grew louder 
and louder. Then a few large rain drops fell on the platform before 
the door ; then they came faster and faster, till the water streamed from 
heaven to earth in parallel slant lines, obscuring trees river and all. 
The heavy bursts of thunder would at times drown the noise of this 
cataract, which beat furiously upon the roof, and streamed in torrents 
from the eaves. 

My ancestor, glad of so good an excuse for prolonging his stay, hung 
his gun, which he had held for half an hour in his hand in readiness to 
depart, upon a pair of hooks against the wall, and seated himself with 
Sarah in the room where he had spent the night. Endicott’s nature 
was bold and open, while hers was frank and unsuspicious : the storm 
raging impotently against the windows seemed to bring them into closer 
intimacy, and kindled warm and cordial feelings between them. She 
showed him the collection of books she had brought with her into the 
wilderness, and Endicott, who had been educated at college, could not 
help admiring the excellent taste of her selections: at the same time, 
she opened her heart to him, and complained bitterly of the exile to 
which she was doomed. A sudden flood of bright ruddy sunshine pour¬ 
ing in upon the floor, interrupted them. The storm was past; the sun 
streamed from the west over the wet glistening forests and the swollen 
river, while a light fresh breeze awoke, and a robin that had strayed so 
far into the wilderness began his song. 

My ancestor took his leave the next morning. The old lady showed 
some feeling at parting with him, though the master of the house did 
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not alter his position, take his pipe from his mouth, nor change in the 
least his accustomed air of moody indifference. Sarah bore him com¬ 
pany as far as the edge of the forest. Her eyes were red and swollen, 
and while Endicott conversed gaily, she scarce replied a word. At the 
moment of separation, he pressed his good wishes upon her lips. ‘ Come 
and see me again,’ said the poor girl. ‘ That I will,’ replied my ances¬ 
tor, raising his fox-skin cap from his head as they parted, more out of 
the native gallantry of his brave heart, than from any artificial good¬ 
breeding. He had asked of her some token of remembrance, and she 
had given a ribbon, which he now tied to his cap, and laughingly waved 
it to her as she turned back to gaze after him. If he had been nearer, 
he would have seen that she was weeping. When about noon, he had 
reached a point of view whence he could see the mountains and forests 
to the westward, he thought he distinguished the rocky summits that 
looked down on the little valley. My ancestor was by no means ena¬ 
moured, but he gazed with a warm interest toward the place, and felt 
that those savage mountains contained something that would give them 
a place in his recollections. ‘ I will see her again, some time or other,’ 
thought he; but at sunset he had nearly forgotten her in the excitement 
of the afternoon’s chase. 

Late in the summer, however, he resolved to hunt again among the 
Taconic mountains ; and as might be expected, his steps turned in the 
same direction as before. He had equipped himself with unusual care 
for this expedition. His attire far surpassed any in which he had hith¬ 
erto taken the field. It consisted of a hunting-frock of dressed deer¬ 
skin, fitting much closer to his person than usual with such garments, 
and gaily embroidered with dyed moose-hair and porcupine quills. He 
wore the Indian leggins, with their gaudy fringes extending down the 
outside of the leg, and corresponding moccasins. His cap was of fox- 
skin, with the animal’s tail brought over the crown like the ridge of a 
helmet. A knife was thrust into his belt; his powder-horn, carved all 
over with various devices, hung at his side; and his rifle lay in the 
hollow of his left arm. This dress, though rather wild and savage, very 
well displayed the light athletic figure of my ancestor, whose limbs had 
been hardened by years of exercise to the strength and elasticity of 
steel. 

The morning was a beautiful one for a hunter or a lover of nature. 
Endicott combined both characters, and had, into the bargain, unwearied 
limbs and a buoyant spirit. At the bottom of a wide hollow among the 
hills which he was traversing, was one of those openings in the mrest 
occasioned by the too great moisture of the ground. It was smooth as 
the surface of a lake, and covered with a beautiful verdure, while the 
forest enclosed it with dense swelling masses of foliage glistening in 
the soft sunlight; and beyond were the mountain summits, not yet 
quite cleared from the mists of sunrise. My ancestor’s spirits were in 
unison with the freshness and gayety of the morning. Here was none 
of the sombre gloom and silence of the wilderness. The red squirrels 
kept up an incessant chirping in the borders of the woods, and 
leaped about in the hickory and oak trees: the blue-jays repeated 
their harsh notes, as they flew, glancing in the sun, in and out of the 
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foliage ; the little wood-peckers could be heard at their labor; and all 
living things seemed to have deserted the dark forest, and gathered 
round that sunny opening. Endicott sat down at the foot of an old 
maple that grew on a little mound in the very centre, and refreshed 
himself at a spring whose pure waters slumbered dark and glistening 
in the recesses between its moist roots. 

As he passed down the rough pathway that led toward the valley, 
his steps grew quicker. A large gray squirrel, whose little barking 
voice he had heard for some time, ran out on the branches of a pine, 
that reached over the road, and swinging himself down among the 
leaves, sat coolly gazing at him, without expiating his rashness by 
having his brain delicately scooped out by the bullet of the hunter^s 
rifle. From this I infer that my ancestor was in no little haste, and 
anticipated some pleasure from the approaching meeting. 

When he reached the place where he had parted with his fair friend, 
he felt more interest than he had counted on ; nay, a certain feeling of 
tenderness passed for the first time across his heart. He walked rapidly 
along the margin of the stream, and now he saw the old twisted yellow, 
birch that grew on the mountain side, just above the house ; and now 
the three stifi* pines that stood just by it appeared; but they were 
strangely scorched and blackened, and a smoke was eddying up through 
them into the blue air. He ran up a little mound whence the house 
would be in full view. It was no longer there ! In its place lay a heap of 
black smouldering beams and rafters. Endicott leaped through the stream 
and ran up to the wretched pile of ruins. One glance told him the 
story, quenched his gay spirit, and left him frozen with speechless horror. 
The Indians from Canada had been there the night before ! His quick 
eye discerned among the charred timbers, the relics of the old man and 
his wife — a sight I will not dwell upon, though such as was but loo 
familiar to the eyes of the frontier settler. Half stunned with the sud¬ 
den revulsion of all his feelings, it was long before he could collect his 
faculties so far as to satisfy himself that only two of the inmates of the 
house lay among its ruins. There was one left, and no trace of her 
fate remained ; though not far off was the neat little garden, with the 
flowers whose care had amused her in her solitude. 

As Endicott stood gazing on the desolation, a group of their sinewy 
men, armed each with his rifle, and more than one of them bearing the 
haggard look of misery, waded across the stream. They were from 
the hamlet below, which had not escaped the savage inroad. They 
stood and looked on the ruins and on each other, without saying a word. 
One of them at length broke the silence, while all his white features 
quivered betwixt agony and vindictive fury, and his wandering gray 
eye became for the moment fixed, and kindled like a coal of fire. His 
words were a bitter curse against the authors of the infernal outrage, 
and a vow to hunt them like beasts till he had avenged it; and as he 
concluded, he struck the butt of his rifle against the ground, and swore 
an oath not to be written down. His wife and all his children lay dead 
in the ashes of his cabin. 

I will sutler the reader to lose sight of my ancestor for a day or 
two, and will present him again to his notice in a diflerent place, and 
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under different circumstances. Before his last visit to the valley, a 
light and careless interest was the only feeling in his heart toward the 
fair recluse ; but the sudden shock that almost deadened his faculties 
had awakened in him a spirit of resolute devotion. He had determined 
to recover this prisoner from the Indians, though he should follow her to 
Canada, and run the gauntlet of a thousand dangers. His companions 
were of a different temper. They burned, one and all, for vengeance, 
and cared for nothing else. Indeed several of them had nothing else 
left to care for. On the night of the Indian attack, they were absent 
in the forest, building a house, according to frontier custom, for a new- 
married couple; and chose to remain for a merry-making on the scene 
of their labors, rather than return to their homes. No shadow of dan¬ 
ger was apprehended. Two or three men remained at home, of whom 
one escaped the massacre ; the rest, with half the women and children 
of the settlement, were found dead in the morning. The savages took 
no prisoner but Sarah, whose beauty, it may be, saved her from the 
hatchet. 

Reader, these scenes are rude and savage; repulsive, no doubt, to the 
taste of literary epicures, and no less so to the transcendental ‘ spiritu¬ 
alists^ who infect this city of Boston. Highly flattered should I be if 
my humble narrative should be honored with their condemnation ; and 
yet, to win the smiles of a larger and fairer portion of the readers of 
Old Knick, I would gladly make this history more smooth and attractive. 
But the rough and bold features of the original will lose all resemblance 
if I try to soften them upon the canvass; and an inexperienced and 
unskilful painter is doubly bound, in interest as well as conscience, to 
be faithful. 

One day, toward night-fall, Endicott with the band of pursuers came 
to the banks of a lake. It was a spot whose charms have engaged a 
pen far abler than mine, and should America ever become prolific in 
poets and romance-writers, are destined to engage many more ; for it 
was the southern shore of lake George. At the time of which I speak 
it was known by no other name than that of Lac St.. Sacrament, given 
it by the French in reference to its consecrated waters. It was as yet a 
lonely wilderness of mountains and floods, which had not then borne 
armies on their bosom ; its rocks and forests had not echoed the blast of 
the trumpet, the roaring of the cannon, nor the sharp tingling report of 
the rifle. The spot the party chose for their encampment was on the 
high bank, among the spruces and hemlocks, a little to the right of the 
place where Baron Dieskau was afterward defeated, and the garrison 
of Fort William Henry marched out to their massacre. All was now 
covered with the dense woods. I shall be spared the mortification of 
attempting to portray the wild beauties of the scene as they were in¬ 
visible on the evening when my ancestor encamped there; a drizzling 
rain descended, and dreary mists obscured the mountains, the leaden 
waters, and the dull dripping forests. An encampment in the woods at 
such a time, after a toilsome day’s journey, without a tent or other shel¬ 
ter, is not the most pleasant situation in the world. The party were 
drenched to the skin. They laid down their packs, and covered their 
guns with bark stripped from the trees ; ate a silent and slender repast, 
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duly qualified with New-Eugland rum, and then debated as to the course 
to be pursued. , 

They were confident that the Indians, on their way to Canada, would 
take, as was usual, the circuitous route of Wood Creek, instead of Lake 
St. Sacrament, where they would be impeded by a portage of several 
miles at its northern extremity. By pushing their way rapidly up the 
Hudson, and across the intervening land to the lake, they had no doubt 
that they had outstripped the slow progress of their enemy, who were 
struggling northward through the forests farther to the east. Their plan 
was to pass down lake St. Sacrament to Ticonderoga, and there lie in 
ambush to waylay the Indians as they came in their canoes out of Wood 
Creek. Ticonderoga was not then a fort, bristling with cannon, to com¬ 
mand the narrow straits around it, though it had borne from time imme¬ 
morial its present name, which is an Iroquois word, meaning * the meet* 
ing of the waters.’ It was then only a bare rocky promontory thrust 
out between the two lakes, and from the singularity of its position, re¬ 
garded by the Indians with some superstitious veneration. By this 
plan, the pursuers thought that they should meet the savages, even 
should they take the route of the lake. 

That very night the frontiersmen sought out materials for making 
their canoe. No birch trees were at hand ; but they found a huge old 
spruce, straight and tall, that bore the honors of a century. A quarter 
of an hour’s labor brought it thundering to the ground, when the bark 
was stripped in one piece from its trunk, by cutting it lengthwise, and 
carefully prying it off its sides. The naked carcass of the unfortunate 
tree, as delicately white as driven snow, was rolled aside to rot in the 
damp forest. This part of their labor accomplished, the adventurers 
Wrapped themselves in their wet blankets, and laid down around their 
half-extinguished fires. 

My ancestor had at the bottom of his character, a spirit of adventure 
which would sometimes be exalted to a height that made him perfectly 
reckless of dangers and obstacles. The fit was on him now, as he 
paced along the narrow beach of wet sand. In the wild exhilaration of 
his purpose and his situation, he was indifferent whether he bequeathed 
his body to the family vault in Deerfield church-yard, or flung it away 
to waste among the lonely mountains. His imagination was too dull 
to trouble him with images of the dangers that awaited his enterprise ; 
or perhaps his nerves were too strong to be startled by any such 
fancies. 

The next morning rose bright, warm, and soft. White thin mists, it 
is true, still rolled over the suiface of the slumbering water, and en¬ 
tangled themselves among the boughs of the forest; but the fresh green 
of the mountains contrasted beautifully with the pure white of the 
wreaths of vapor that half involved them. The frontiersmen worked 
industriously on their canoe, which as it approached completion ap¬ 
peared unable to hold the party, so that another had to be made. 
There was ash for the frame, pine to guard the bottom, and the tough 
fibres of spruce to sew the parts together: all the materials were at 
band; but not to detain the reader with bare and unprofitable details 
of canoe-making, I will only tell him that the afternoon was nearly 
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spent before the little vessels were complete ; and that they were so 
^ frail and perilous, owing to the green state of the bark, that no man of 
these peaceful times would have ventured his life in one of them. 
They embarked, however — twelve bold vindictive men — and paddled 
with their best speed northward along the beautiful St. Sacrament. 

It was indeed a beautiful scene; peaceful, yet wild and majestic. 
So pure was the atmosphere, and so limpid the waters, that as they 
skirled the precipitous eastern shore, the little fishes playing twenty 
feet below were as distinctly seen as the quivering birch and the rough 
cedar that leaned in the sunlight from the cliff above. Then they 
stood out into the broad lake, and steered down toward an island that 
lay nearly midway between the shores, doubled in the unruffled water. 
The perch and trout darted to the right and left as the shadows of the 
canoes wavered over the sunny rocks and stones under the surface, all 
around the shores of this savage paradise. Carefully guiding the little 
vessels into a sort of cove, they drew them from the water upon a 
narrow plat of fresh grass. The island, which was that now called 
Diamond Island, was almost covered with a rich growth of trees : there 
was, however, a little space in the centre, where, from some accident, 
nothing was growing but the soft grass; and here they made their 
camp. 

The sun meanwhile had sunk below the horizon. The western 
steeps grew brown and shadowy, while a thousand undefined and 
changing hues of purple and red were reflected on those to the east, 
and the whole bright circumference of encircling mountains, with every 
island, and every reddened cloud, was mirrored in the still waters. A 
stream of sunlight still poured on the landscape through a gap of the 
mountains, illumining some spots and leaving the rest in obscurity. It 
fell upon a little islet not far distant, from the midst of which rose up, 
above a crowd of young shrubs and saplings, an old distorted pine tree. 
Its foliage was gone; but light mosses hung from its knotted and 
broken boughs and its storm-beaten trunk, with no breath of wind in 
that calm evening to stir them. It looked like the veteran of a cen¬ 
tury’s wars — some old Mohawk chief, perhaps, whose voice was 
cracked, his arm withered, and his grim features shrivelled, but who 
would still dance the war-dance and scream the war-song, and to 
the last gasp of his worn-out life exult in the tortures of his enemy. 
But soon the transient sunbeam left the old pine ; its charm was fled, 
and it was turned to a common tree again. Little by little, the light 
•passed away from the noble landscape, and darkness sunk down on St. 
Sacrament. A low heavy sound came booming on the ears of the ad¬ 
venturers ; it was the evening gun from the distant French post of Fort 
Frederick. When Endicott again left the circle of the camp-fire light, 
and putting aside the branches, looked out upon the lake, he saw the 
mountains a mass of deep shadow before him, with a lingering red 
light in the sky above. A fish now and then splashed on the blackened 
surface ; and suddenly a whip-poor-will began his loud call from the 
opposite shore. 

My ancestor was awakened in the morning by the hoarse cawing of 
a pair of crows, that went flapping slowly over the island. Their meal 
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finished, the party embarked again. The lake, so beautiful at evening, 
was no less so in the morning; for unlike many a ball-room beauty, 
its charms were such as could bear the broad light. The leaking of 
one of their flimsy canoes,-which they were obliged to repair, delayed 
them so much that the day was far advanced before they reached the 
‘First Narrows,’ where the lake contracts itself, and is dotted with a 
multitude of islands. They grew impatient and anxious lest the sava- 
ges should reach Ticonderoga before them. They had better cause 
for anxiety than they thought; who can foretell the capricious move¬ 
ments of a party of savages ? Their restless and watchful enemy had 
already caught sight of them, and were following their course along 
the shore. 

They skirted the wooded banks of a long island that lay parallel to 
the main land and close to it, near the entrance of the Narrows. It 
was a beautiful sight to see the trees glide past them, and the water ripple 
upon the pebbles with the motion of the deep-laden canoes; but when 
the island was past, the main shore lay off on their right, with its swelling 
foliage obscured by a rich shade, and the cool dark waters sleeping in 
its shadows. Endicott was not in a poetical mood — indeed, he seldom 
was ; but he could not help gazing on a scene so quiet and yet so pic¬ 
turesque. He was startled suddenly into life and action. A female 
voice, in hasty and terrified accents, came from the woods. ‘ I am 
here! — dear Endicott! — keep away!— keep away! — they are going 

to fi-’ but here it was abruptly stifled. The men instinctively ceased 

paddling, and then pushed back the canoes farther into the lake. The 
matter required no explanation : all saw at once that nothing had saved 
them from falling into an ambush of the enemy they were in pursuit of, 
but the heroic self-devotion of the prisoner. Most of the party were 
men made reckless by misery, with every feeling and instinct over¬ 
whelmed by a burning hatred of the Indians, and a keen thirst for ven¬ 
geance upon the accursed race. Only two or three of them hesitated 
as to the course to be pursued. Neither regard for their own lives nor 
that of the poor captive had much weight with them. Endicott, on his 
part, was as eager as the rest, and longed to rush to the rescue of 
Sarah, without thinking of the peril to which his rashness would ex¬ 
pose her, if indeed she had not already been made a victim to the fury 
of her captors. The canoes drew back and retraced their course along 
the island, which effectually protected them and concealed their mo¬ 
tions, till they rounded its farther extremity, and made directly for the 
shore. Then it was a matter of doubt whether a salute of bullets from 
the woods would not reward their temerity. The very hardihood of 
the attempt alone saved them ; for the savages, who were of twice their 
number, did not dream that they would venture to land in the teeth of 
such peril. The canoes ploughed the water into furrows. My ances¬ 
tor’s blood was up. He jumped from the foremost canoe, and waded 
to the beach ; but as he reached it, a sinewy hand griped his shoulder, 
and a stern voice admonished him that that was no place nor time to 
yield to frantic impulses. 

It would be hard to imagine a situation more perilous than that into 
which these men had placed themselves, or one in which danger ap. 
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peared under a more horrid and insidious aspect. Nothing of the 
enemy was visible after they had entered the woods, though they might 
be concealed behind every rock or tree. They listened awhile, and 
then began cautiously to advance toward that part of the shore whence 
the voice had proceeded. In a few minutes they came upon the mani¬ 
fest traces of a large body of savages ; and here again they stopped 
to listen. It was close by a large brook that descended from the upland 
forests to the lake, urging its way over great piles of moss<grown rocks; 
plunging with a sullen, heavy roar into obscure ravines, or pouring 
itself into deep basins and hollows among the rocks, before it streamed 
glancing out through the foliage into the gay sunshine of the lake. 
The forest was a dismal contrast to the bright landscape they had just 
left. The chill confined air was of that heavy nature that oppresses 
the spirit, and brings consumption to the lungs. Not a ray of sunlight 
could penetrate the dense foliage above ; all around breathed cold and 
dampness ; the black columns of the standing trees that seeemed 
sweating a clammy moisture ; the moss-grown carcasses of those that 
lay prostrate and decaying, piled in masses together; and the slippery 
green rocks themselves. There was no undergrowth but the stiff 
spreading shoots of the hardy spruce and balsam fir, which covered 
the rough and broken ground, affording abundant lurking places for 
an ^nemy. All was quiet as death except the stream with its dull 
plunging. 

They stood still for some minutes, when a man at length offered 
himself to go forward and search for the enemy. Crouching from tree 
to tree, he began slowly to pick his way over the obstructions of the 
dangerous ground, glancing watchfully in every direction, and gradu¬ 
ally approaching a ridge of rocks overgrown with fringe and piles of 
dripping moss, that was discernible through the trees, several rods 
higher up. Here he paused and listened long before he ventured to 
ascend. When he had got to the top, and clinging to some projecting 
roots, peered cautiously over the heap of logs and refuse that lay there, 
a tawny, braceletted arm, and a little hatchet, waved for an instant 
above this ambush, and the man fell back doubled to a ball. Then the 
Indian yell burst forth. In a moment, the woods above were filled with 
dark, demon-like figures, that came leaping down over the ridge and 
darting among the rocks and shrubbery, while the air vibrat^ with 
their shrill cries, and was clogged with the smoke of their rapid firing. 
Not a voice was raised in reply, except the shout of the man in com¬ 
mand. In spite of this furious and characteristic attempt to strike 
them with a panic, the white men held their ground, or only drew back 
a yard or two. Indeed, they could not have retreated farther, as the 
lake was close behind, and their only alternative was to maintain their 
position or be killed on the spot ; so each sheltered himself behind a 
tree, and stubbornly refused to yield. The Indians rushed up yelling 
close upon them, when one or two were shot down by the iron-nerved 
woodsmen, at which their noisy and ostentatious display ceased at once. 
They all slunk behind the cover of rock, trees, or bushes, whence the 
incessant flashes of their guns now glanced out on every side, like 
darting tongues of serpents. But the sharp, quick crack of the New- 
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England rifles mingled with the louder and duller reports of the Indian 
guns. The fight became already more than doubtful; for as the fierce 
impetuosity of the savages cooled at the unexpected check they had 
received, the deep Anglo-Saxon passion mount^ higher in the breasts 
of the whites. Not that they gave vent to it, but it burned intensely 
within, rousing and concentrating all the faculties, and giving double 
strength and alertness to mind and sense. With foreheads knit, and 
lips pressed close together, they calculated the effect of every shot, and 
seized every advantage that offered. 

The Indians continually shouted taunts and insults in broken English 
or Canadian French. There was one warrior, in particular, who had 
been remarkable for his reckless intrepidity in the first onset, and now 
lay crouched behind a pile of rocks and logs, loading and firing, and 
abusing his enemy meanwhile to the best of his power. He addressed 
himself especially to the nearest white man, by no means indulging him 
with that figurative rhetoric which I have read that the Indians are 
accustomed to employ on such occasions; on the contrary, his lan¬ 
guage was the vilest and most profane that he could gather from the 
refuse of white men, mingled with lying boasts of his own exploits. 
Among the rest, he told his hearer that he had killed his wife, and 
eaten her heart, and to give emphasis to his assertion, he raised the 
scalp of a woman on his ramrod, and shook it above the rock. The 
white man did not reply a word, but he noticed a spot in the pile of logs 
behind which he knew the savage lay, where the wood seemed to his 
eye sufficiently decayed to allow the passage of a bullet; and at this 
place, he fired his rifle. The Indian did not shriek as he received the 
wound, but rose convulsively from his shelter, when two more bullets 
were instantly fired into him, and he dropped dead. At this the dis¬ 
heartened Indians broke: leaping backward from tree to tree, they 
retired up the hill; the white men pressed upon them with every faculty 
at its tension ; hand, foot, and eye on the alert. Thus, in spite of the 
disadvantage of the ground, they forced them slowly up the ascent. 

Many rods up, a dilapidated old oak tree, covered all over with wens 
and protuberances, rose from the midst of the rocks, and stretched its 
solitary branch over the stream. It had once been the monarch of that 
forest, but the lightning had splintered away its top, and age had filled 
its gigantic trunk with decay. Around it, the savages clung tena¬ 
ciously, and made their last stand. At length, as the bullets bailed in 
upon them, and the white men pressed them closer and closer, they 
broke entirely, and with a wild cry retreated, scattering up the forest. 
Then, for the first time, a stem deep shout, very different from the 
quavering yells of the Indians, burst from the throats of the frontiers¬ 
men. Throughout the fight, my ancestor’s rifle had done good service, 
but now he could contain himself no longer. That impetuous ardor 
that sometimes sleeps beneath the habitual coldness of New-England, 
now rose up within him and mastered him. When th^ savages broke, 
he sprang out of his shelter. < Clear the way, scoundrels!’ he shouted, 
dashing up the ascent with his rifle clubbed ; but then his cap was 
struck from his head ; a thousand sparkles flashed before his eyes, and 
be fell down headlong among the decayed logs and the wet n[K)ss. His 
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companions, more experienced and more cautious, did not follow his ex¬ 
ample. Without giving the least advantage to the retreating enemy, 
or allowing them a mementos rest, they drove them on toward the top 
of the mountain. The smothered reports of the rifles, the shouts, and 
the occasional screams grew fainter and fainter, till they were lost in 
the distance : 

* And sUeoce settled, wide and still, 

On the lone wood and mighty hill.’ 

No trace of the fight remained, but the smoke that clung in the damp, 
motionless air, and the dead who were scattered about the wood. 

Among these, to all appearance, was my ancestor. He lay on his 
face, poor fellow, which had rested on his left arm as he fell, while the 
blood dropped from his forehead. Yet he was not dead, or I should 
never have lived to write this history of his exploits. He lay four 
hours, as he told my grandfather, in a swoon, for the bullet had 
ploughed across his temple, within a hair’s-breadth of his life ; my 
grandfather well remembers the scar, which is indeed plainly visible 
in the portrait of my ancestor which hangs in the best parlor of my re¬ 
spected relative, Bridgadier General Artemas Carver, physician, of the 
town of Swanzey, New-Hampshire. When his senses returned, he 
was in a state of wretched bewilderment. He was quite oblivious of 
all that had happened, and unconscious of every thing around. A 
sense of icy coldness chilling all his limbs, and a dull pain in his head, 
were his only sensations when his eyes opened, till the dreary forms of 
the savage rocks and trees obtruded themselves on his vision like a 
night-mare. 

He felt about him with his hands, and grasped them full of clammy 
oozing moss. Then, turning his eyes upward, he beheld what in¬ 
creased his perplexity and confusion. It was a pale, though handsome 
female face ; no other, in short, than that of Sarah, who was stooping 
over him, frightened and trembling, but animated with all the affection¬ 
ate and self-forgetting devotion of a woman. This, I am aware, has 
an air of romance; and I feel really anxious in setting it down, lest 
the reader should accuse me in his heart of unfaithfulness to my trust, 
and an unprincipled intention to sacrifice truth to effect. I beg him to 
banish all such doubts. My ancestor was no fit hero of romance ; his 
sleep was too healthful and sound to be disturbed by visions, and as for 
day-dreaming, he eschewed it utterly; and Sarah was no heroine, but 
only a warm-hearted girl, who could flatter herself sometimes with her 
own image in the mirror, and in the moment of her lover’s peril, lose 
all thought of self in fearless disinterested affection. 

The warning she so unexpectedly gave the white men that morning 
nearly cost her her life. More hatchets than one had been raised over 
her head, and it was fortunate that the chief of the party was a man of 
authority, feared and admired by his tribesmen. Nothing but his 
prompt interference saved her. As it was he who had taken her pri¬ 
soner with his own hand, she was, according to Indian usage, his ex¬ 
clusive property. Though he had at first intended to sell her to the 
French in Canada, her beauty soon made him change his mind, and 
resolve to take her to Caughnawaga as his squaw. This flattering 
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destination preserved her from immolation, when the frontiersmen made 
their rash attack: her savage lover, if he deserved the name, placed 
her for safe keeping in the old hollow oak, round which the Indians 
made their last stand. Here she listened in terror to the sounds of the 
fight, and the pattering of bullets on the tough rind of her prison ; and 
when the struggle had passed away and all was quiet, she crept out and 
explored the scene of violence. There lay her lover among the fallen. 
At first, she clasped her arms around him in despair, but feeling his 
heart still beating, she arranged the soft boughs of spruce beneath him, 
and brought water from the brook to bathe his face and temples. 

When Endicott could stand, and had recovered his faculties, eve¬ 
ning had already approached, as could be seen by the ruddy light that 
brightened at intervals the thick canopy of leaves above them, and 
richly illumined the foliage that screened the lake from their view. 
They wandered down to the shore : the bright and glorious landscape 
of mountains and crimsoned waters, sprinkled with their numberless 
islands, brought new life to their spirits by contrast with the sombre 
forest. The fresh breeze of the summer evening, too, was very unlike 
the heavy atmosphere of the wood. 

Their situation was still very perilous. Endicott sought out a place 
in which to pass the night, and chose a deep sheltered nook among 
rocks and bushes, not far from the shore. Here he ventured to kindle 
a fire ; and preparing a bed of the young shoots of the spruce, he built 
over it a little hut of boughs sufficient to ward off. the night wind. 
Sarah entered it and lay down. He took his gun, and seated himself 
on a stone near by, to keep watch against prowling beasts or men. As 
the night grew dark, the wind freshened ; the waves rose high, and 
splashed with a monotonous sound upon the rocks of the shore. The 
trees over his head, too, rustled their leaves with a mysterious whisper¬ 
ing sound, as the breeze passed through them ; and a patch of long 
grass near the shore bent and rose mournfully. Endicott watched the 
dark restless waters, and the stars that shone faintly between the tree- 
tops, till, about the middle of the night, overcome with fatigue, he fell 
into a doze. It was disturbed by hideous dreams: loud voices at length 
struck on his sleeping ear too distinctly to be any thing but reality. 
He started from slumber in bewilderment. Hoarse, impatient voices, 
were indeed sounding close at hand ; they were those of his comrades, 
returned from the battle to visit the field and recover their canoes. He 
joyfully shouted in reply,’and was welcomed as one from the dead. 

Not to protract my tale, I will leave the adventurers to return to the 
settlements without following them. The Indians had been completely 
beaten. A small body of them, who held together, had been driven 
over the back of the mountains as far as the swamps around Wood 
Creek, where they scattered like a flock of partridges through the 
woods. Their cruelties were bitterly expiated. But to avoid wearying 
the reader with a love-story, I will only remark that, many years after, 
when the War of the Revolution broke out, my ancestor and Sarah 
were living, surrounded by a numerous progeny, at Cambridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts, in a large house that a month ago might be seen standing near 
the banks of Charles River, close behind Mount Auburn Cemetery. I 
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regret to say that it has sioce been burnt down, after having weathered 
a century. How fortunate that my ancestor’s papers were rescued and 
placed in my hands! Here he dwelt till his fiftieth birth-day, when he 
was transfixed with three bayonets, as he brought up the retreat on 
Bunker Hill; and as the steel entered his gallant breast, he struck so 
fierce a blow at one of his eager slayers, that he severed his arm at the 
elbow. 

His descendants have scattered far and wide over the country, and 
over the world. Three of them are now in Texas ; one is in Oregon ; 
one is a captain in the Russian service; another is seeking his fortune in 
India ; beside many more, too numerous to mention. Six flourishing 
new towns in the West, to say nothing of a new species of patent rifles, 
and eight steam-boats — several of which however have lately burst 
their toilers — have derived their names from our illustrious house. 
Of all our race, my relative the Bridgadier, and my humble self alone 
excepted, none have remained quietly at home. One description will 
apply to all the members of the family. We are very little men, with 
black eyes, sunken cheeks, and a dark yellowish complexion ; for, to 
say the truth, we have inherited none of my ancestor’s good looks; yet 
so tough and impassive that neither can labor fatigue us, nor cold, 
heat, rain or snow have any effect on us. Should I decide to publish a 
fkmily history, it would present to the world an edifying picture of 
Yankee enterprise. 


SHADOWS. 


BT BBVBRBMD WIZ.X.1AU THOICPBOM BAOON. 


1 HAD a dream, a strange, wild dream. 
One night, beneath the whispering tree; 
There was a tree, there was a stream, 
And, fair as moon could be, 

The moon her solitary beam 
Poured on that brook and tree. 


xz. 

I saw a young and brieht-eyed boy, 

And little maiden, playing; 

She was the loveliest thing — a toy, 

A bee, or bird, a-Maying ; 

A feeling nothing could destroy, 

Kept toose two children playing. 

iti. 

They rambled long, they rambled wide. 
There, ’mid green fields and flowers; 
That boy was ever at her side. 

And so they passed the hours; 

I heard him call the maiden, bride, 
There, 'mid green fields and flowers. 

/fno-Huvent Comnectiemt, 


And she was pleased to be his bride. 
And in his fitce she razed — 

Half bashfully, and half in pride. 

As at herself amazed : 

Yet still she clung unto his side. 
And in his face she gazed. 


And then I thought there was a wail — 
The moon stilf lent its ray; 

But it was tremulous and pale, 

And changeful seemed, and gray; 

There was a church-yard in a vaie — 
The moon still lent its ray. 

VX. 

And there, beneath the cold, wan light, 
Clasping the ivied stone. 

An aged man, with weeds bedight. 

Stood motionless and lone; 

T^hey 9m that old man*i heart, once hgHt 
Idty buried *neaih that etone. 
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THE PILGRIMAGE OF LIFE. 


AT WII.MAM JAMK8 OOl^OAM. 


Mow the heart travels with its anxioos load! 

Like pilgrim journeying from day to day, 

Hoping to fiiui some kind though strange abode. 

Where Weariness its toils aside may lay, 

WTiile welcomes Peace with smiles the wanderer from hie way. 

When Death has rathered to his silent home 
The voices of our Life, the friends so dear. 

Through what a w'ildemess condemned to roam, 

W'’e struggle on, ’mid many a bitter tear. 

Nor heed the passing mockery, ever near. 

Joys of the world! how brittle is your chain! 

Thought breaks its fetters, and the spirit kies 
To scenes long past—to innocence again; 

And guileless revels beneath brighter skies, 

Nor deems it aU a dream, till Fancy’s vision dies. 

E’en thus we weave the fair flowers for the um: 

Love brings the tribute to the dead and gone; 

And though their parted steps will ne’er return. 

We feel their Love is true, and living on. 

To greet our longing souls when endless bli» is won. 

IfYork, 1845. 


RECEIVED LAWS OF PLANETARY MOTION. 


BT A MBW aOMTBIBUTOB. 


It will appear perhaps like great presumption for any person who 
may not have attained a name among those devoted to the study of the 
natural sciences, to venture to call in question any of the conclusions 
that satisfied the minds of such men as Newton and Laplace in their 
investigation of the laws of planetary motion : but it has long appeared 
to the writer of this article, that the generally received theory which 
supposes the revolution of the planets around the sun or centre of oifr 
solar system to be the result of a nicely-adjusted and counteracting 
repulsion and attraction; or of centrifugal and centripetal forces so 
perfectly balanced as to convert a movement at right angles into a uni¬ 
form circular or elliptical revolution; can have but little to sustain it 
except theory or assumption alone. This theory appears to the writer 
to involve so obvious a fallacy, that he cannot account for its reception 
except upon the supposition that it is regarded in the light of a plausible 
speculation, having no practical bearing upon the study of astronomy^ 
and as not being relied upon for aid in solving any problem or question 
connected with the ascertained truths of that science. 

The theory as propunded is understood to teach, that if a smaller 
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body be thrown off with great force from a larger one, as the moon 
from the earth, or the earth from the sun, or if a small body should be 
projected in a straight line across the orbit of a large one, and near 
enough to become attracted by it, that the smaller body, which otherwise 
would move forward in a straight line forever, and at a uniform rate of 
motion, is by the law of gravitation or attraction drawn toward the 
larger body^ and compelled to revolve forever around it in a fixed orbit, 
without being drawn to it by the continued operation of the power of 
gravity, acting upon the supposed continued operation of the projectile 
force ; which forces are thus mutually neutralized by the production of 
a compound or circular movement. 

This I understand to be the theory ; and it is one that involves, in 
my belief, two remarkable fallacies. The first is, that the centrifugal 
or projectile force first communicated to a body in space beyond the 
sphere of attraction of any other body, would propel the projected body 
forward forever at an undiminished rate of movement. This supposes 
the original impulse or power once given, to act forever by a natural 
law; and to niake an inert mass of matter, once put in motion, actually 
to possess the power of continuing the motion forever. How a power 
that is thus communicated or superadded, and has no necessary connexion 
with the existence of matter, should thus change its nature, and impart 
to it the power of motion without change or diminution ; and without 
being counteracted by the gravitation of the body itself toward its own 
centre, even if there were no external resistance from the atmosphere, 
or from the ethereal fluid that is supposed to fill the regions of space, 
remains to be explained ; and would seem, in connexion with the known 
fact of the inherent gravitation of matter toward its own centre, and its 
consequent tendency to fixedness, to be most unphilosophical. 

The second fallacy would seem to consist in the supposition, that the 
action of the centripetal power, or law of attraction in the larger body, 
would be sufficient to change the direction of the body moving in a 
straight line and draw it toward the larger body, so as to cause the 
smaller body to revolve around the larger at a fixed distance, and with¬ 
out ever being drawn to it. The natural and obvious inference would 
be, that if a large body could thus, by the power of attraction, change 
the course of a small body from a straight line, sq as to make it revolve 
around the larger one, that the orbit of its revolution would steadily and 
rapidly lessen, until in the course of a very few revolutions it would be 
drawn to the larger one. That this would be the result seems inevita¬ 
ble, if the power of the larger body were sufficient to change the direc¬ 
tion of a body moving in a straight line, into an inclination toward the 
larger one, sufficient to cause it to revolve around the last; for if the 
centripetal power of the earth, for instance, could change the course of 
the moon, if moving in a straight line from it, into an elliptical move¬ 
ment around it, the attraction of the larger body upon the curve line 
would unquestionably be greater than it was upon the straight line; 
and would continue to increase in the same proportion in which it first 
acted upon it, and with an augmented power from the diminished resis¬ 
tance, until the motion of the smaller body would be absolutely over¬ 
come, by being drawn to the larger one. It would seem to be evident, 
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therefore, that if the centripetal power could thus control the centrifugal 
force from the first, that the power of centrifugal resistance would be 
gradually diminished until destroyed. 

The theory in question almost supposes Jhe absurdity, that the cen¬ 
tripetal power of the larger body would cease to act effectively, ^fter it 
had so far overcome the centrifugal force of the smaller one, as to 
change the direction of motion from a straight line from itself, into a 
curve line around itself; which appears about as philosophical as it 
would be to suppose, that a power applied to the removal of a weight 
would act more efficiently at a distance from the weight than near to it; 
that the load-stone would not attract the steel more strongly in its imme¬ 
diate proximity than when removed farther from it; or that a stone in 
falling to the earth would not descend the more rapidly the nearer it 
came to the earth’s surface. 

If then the received doctrine of the laws of planetary motion be un¬ 
sound, it may be asked, what better theory can be offered ? To this it 
may be replied, that the difficulty of suggesting any sufficient or even 
probable solution of one of the greatest and most wonderful of all the 
mysteries by which we are surrounded, is no*sufficient reason why an 
unsound doctrine should not be abandoned. If error is not to be rejected 
until the truth can be satisfactorily made known, the venerable theory 
that the substance of the moon consists of green cheese, would have a 
strong claim upon our respect, until it can be ascertained definitively 
what its substance does in reality consist of. In explanation of the myste¬ 
rious cause of planetary motion, however, we have a theory which we 
regard as a most plausible one; and which we will venture to propose 
as being far more philosophical than that in question. We would ascribe 
it to the direct and continually-exerted agency of an overruling and 
special Providence, as affbrding the only reasonable, or even probable 
satisfactory explanation, of the wondrously rapid and precise move¬ 
ments of those astonishing masses of matter which are wheeling their 
silent courses around us with the rapidity of lightning, and with a regu¬ 
larity and precision apparently unchangeable and eternal. It would 
seem to be self-evident, that nothing short of a direct exertion of that 
power which we are accustomed to ascribe to Omnipotence alone, 
could put immense masses of inert matter like the planets in motion, 
and continue the impulse first communicated to them from age to age, 
without change or diminution. 

The theory in question, however, is usually connected with the sup¬ 
position, that by the operation of purely natural causes, such for in¬ 
stance as immense collections of explosive gases, large masses of matter 
like Jupiter, the earth, and the other planets, have been projected from 
the substance of the sun ; and that the centrifugal force thus given to 
them, has been so far overcome by the attractive power of the sun, as 
to cause the bodies thus thrown off to move around the sun in a circle, 
without ever being drawn back to him. That such immense masses of 
matter as Jupiter and Saturn could, by any inherent power in the matter 
composing the substance of the sun, thus be thrown off from it to dis¬ 
tances requiring, as in the case of the last named planet, a period of 
twenty-nine years and upward to complete a revolution around it. 
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would seem to be among the wildest dreams of an Arabian Nights’ 
imagination. 

Insufficient and incredible as this theory is, as an attempt to account 
for the revolutions of the planets around a common centre like the sun, 
it fails utterly to afford th'b shadow of a reason or explanation of the 
rotary motion of all the planets, and their satellites around their own 
axes. The sun itself has this rotary movement, and revolves around 
its axes in common with the planets; and certainly neither centrifugal 
nor centripetal power can upon any possible supposition have either 
originated or continued this motion of the sun. If we can suppose a 
period ever to have been, when the sun existed alone in the centre of 
what we now call the solar system, and before any of the attendant 
planets were called into existence, it would by the law of gravitation 
have ‘ self-balanced on its centre hung’ without motion or revolution ; 
and removed, as it apparently is, beyond the reach of any sensible in¬ 
fluence from the fixed stars, what unexplained law of matter gave it a 
uniform and regular motion around its own axis ? For the law of 
gravitation under such circumstances would destroy rather than pro¬ 
duce motion. • 

If we adopt the theory of Lucretius, and imagine that we remove 
the necessity of a ‘ First Great Cause’ in the creation by resolving 
matter into its original principles, and create atoms enough with our 
imaginations to form when condensed such a body as the sun — it being 
difficult according to the Lucretian theory to account for the existence 
of such a body as the sun now is, without an Omnipotent agency, but 
not difficult to account for the production of floating matter enough in 
the form of atoms to make the sun, without any agency whatever — 
even then, the accumulation of these atoms into one mass, in con¬ 
sequence of the accidental formation of a nucleous, the result of an 
adherence between a few of them, it seems to be evident enough that 
the process of condensation could never produce a rotary motion in the 
mass when formed, nor while it was in the process of formation. The 
original cause of motion in the heavenly bodies, and in the earth, I 
hold then to be unexplained and unexplainable by any of the known 
laws of matter, and that it can only be rationally accounted for upon 
the supposition of the Divine and continued agency of an overruling 
Providence. 

When we speak of planetary motion, we refer to that most wonderful 
and mysterious, fixed, harmonious, rapid, and compound movement, 
that is exhibited to our astonished observation as a governing principle 
in all the bodies that belong to the system, of which our earth is a 
member of but secondary importance; having the immense body of 
the sun in the centre revolving around its own axis, with eleven primary 
planets revolving around the sun, and having a rotary motion at the 
same time round their own axes, accompanied by eighteen known satel¬ 
lites or moons, also turning upon their own axes, and revolving around 
four of the primary planets, while these pursue their revolution around 
the great common centre ; and all of these bodies performing the revo¬ 
lutions on their own axes, and around the primary planets, and these 
last again around the sun, with a precision both as to time and distance 
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in every instance, when we take a series of years together, that is with¬ 
out any perceptible change or variation whatever. If there be not 
evidence overwhelming, of arrangement and design in this, such as 
could result only from a union of power and intellect beyond our limited 
ability to measure, then we may distrust not only the plainest conclu¬ 
sions of our reason, but the very fact of our own existence, or the ex¬ 
istence of any thing that we see and handle. 

The individual who would seriously assert that the movement com¬ 
municated to the machinery of a clock or a steam-engine could be the 
result of a self-acting principle belonging to the things themselves ; or 
that motion when once communicated to them would continue to act 
until the machine itself wore out; would be regarded as a promising 
candidate for bedlam: but if he asserted that the motion originally 
communicated to the planetary bodies was to be ascribed to the inherent 
forces and qualities of matter, and that this motion once given would 
act forever without diminution or change, unless a counteracting force 
should change the direction; and that this could be done without 
diminishing the rate of motion, which would still go on, notwithstanding 
the direction of the original movement, should be controlled and over¬ 
come by a master power ; then indeed, accorclingto the received theory, 
he might be regarded as a profound investigator of the laws which 
govern the universe! 

How the grosser forms of matter are .directly operated upon by what 
are supposed to be immaterial and spiritual agencies or powers, is a 
matter beyond our comprehension ; but some faint conception of it may 
be deduced from the known operations of the human will upon the 
powers of our bodies, which are directed and controlled at pleasure, 
as we all know from experience, by the conscious intellectual operation 
of our wills. The mystery in both cases is beyond the reach of our 
understanding ; but if to doubt the fact of our own experience in the 
one case would be more than folly, to disbelieve in the other would 
argue far greater unsoundness of the intellect. But how much is our 
astonishment increased by the overwhelming reflection, that the solar 
system itself is but a mere point in the universe ; one only of a con¬ 
gregation of systems in which every visible fixed star is the centre of 
attraction to systems of worlds like ours, and what there is beyond; 
how much the visible displays and evidences of Almighty power may 
be exceeded by the unseen and invisible, can only be a subject of con¬ 
jecture ; but reasoning from analogy, and from the fact that our teles¬ 
copes reveal a multitude of similar wonders that are hidden from the 
naked eye, it is reasonable to suppose that the boundaries of creation 
exceed any limits that our finite conceptions may be able at their ut¬ 
most stretch, to imagine. That there is a limit, however, seems proba¬ 
ble, from the consideration that every thing created has assignable 
limits given to it; and that space itself being illimitable, beyond the 
depths of creation, there must be depths of endless and eternal void, to 
form any definite conception of which our minds, overwhelmed and 
awe-struck, recoil from the attempt with dismay. 

In order to make his objections to the received theory of planetary 
motion better understood by those who may not have reflected upon the 
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subject; and in the hope that some one among your readers may be 
induced to give a satisfactory explanation of it, if that be possible ; your 
correspondent hopes, by the aid of the following figure, to put the theory 
and his objections in a more distinct and tangible form than he would 
otherwise be able : 



F 


Supposing E, the earth, to be put in motion and to move forward in 
a straight line; the received theory teaches that when it arrives at A, or 
within the power of the sun’s attraction at S, it will be diverted from a 
right line ; and approach the sun by the elliptical line A C D, with a 
steadily accelerated movement until it arrives at F, when the centrifu¬ 
gal force becomes so powerful from its continually accelerated motion 
in passing from A to F, as to overcome the sun’s attraction ; and that it 
then in consequence pursues the diverging line F O to A, where it first 
began to be drawn from a straight line; when the continued operation 
of the same causes keeps up the same movement forever. 

Now supposing the first part of the theory to be demonstrably true, 
that when the earth is first diverted from a straight line and drawn 
toward S or the sun, that it would describe the curve line A C D F, 
and that the centrifugal movement would be accelerated by the in¬ 
creased power of attraction at S ; what reason is there for assuming that 
when the earth arrives at F, the nearest point on the line to the power 
attracting it, that it should not continue to approach the sun until it fell 
upon him ? Because, says the advocate of the received theory, the 
centrifugal force of the earth’s motion has become so greatly increased 
that the centripetal power of the sun’s attraction is overcome. Now 
here lies the difficulty. The centrifugal motion of the earth is unques¬ 
tionably increased, but it cannot have increased in the same ratio as the 
power of attraction, for it is evident that when the earth arrives at F, 
the attraction of the sun will be many times greater than when it is 
at A. 
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It will be recollected, too, that notwithstanding the accelerated cen¬ 
trifugal motion while the earth is describing the curve line A C D F, 
and it is steadily approaching thcbsun, that the centripetal power main¬ 
tains its uniform ascendency over the centrifugal; how is it then when 
the earth arrives at F, where the centripetal power acts with the greatest 
energy, that this power should not continue to act with increasing force ? 
Such clearly must be the case, notwithstanding the accelerated centrifu¬ 
gal motion. To suppose that the master-power would be overcome by 
its own action at the very point where its power is greatest, seems to 
involve a downright absurdity. It is evident enough that the centripetal 
power is steadily and rapidly overcoming the antagonist movement 
until the earth arrives at F, and to suppose that its power must then 
lessen when it is several times greater than at A, on account of the 
increased rapidity of the earth’s movement toward the very power that 
is attracting it, is to suppose, according to the view of your correspon¬ 
dent, a downright impossibility. 

There is another difficulty in relation to the supposed effect of the 
centripetal power. If this be so great as is assumed, how happens it 
that the sun’s attraction, which is supposed to keep the planets in their 
courses, does not stop or arrest their rotary motion ? The power of the 
sun, for instance, is supposed to act so powerfully on our earth, by the 
law of attraction, as actually to have changed its shape by enlarging it 
at the equator and flattening it at the poles. Would not such a power 
unceasingly acting with such energy upon those parts of the'earth’s sur¬ 
face which are always acted upon from one direction, arrest in time its 
rotary motion ? And yet we believe that for the last six thousand years 
certainly, it has not caused the period of the diurnal motion of the earth 
to vary one single minute ? 

It would seem indeed as if there are many ‘ more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in our philosophyand however humbling 
the reflection may be to our pride, it is by no means impossible that 
other theories ‘ will rise with other years,’ in relation to this and many 
other subjects, which are now supposed to rest upon the immoveable 
basis of truth. 

The ascertained movements of several of the comets — all of which 
it is probable are subject to fixed laws, and perform their revolutions in 
nearly uniform periods—involve this subject in yet greater mystery. 
The comet of 1680 , for instance, is supposed to be upward of five 
Iiundred years in performing a single revolution of its orbit, and to be 
thousands of millions of miles distant when farthest from the sun, and 
but a few thousands of miles from the sun’s surface when nearest to 
him. Is it credible that a power which is supposed to retain this 
comet in its orbit when at a distance of eleven thousand millions of 
miles, would not overcome its centrifugal motion when it approaches 
so near the sun’s surface as almost to touch it ? 

If it be urged in support of the received theory, that satellites, planets, 
suns, and systems of worlds, by a constantly operating mutual attraction 
exert a powerful agency in preventing the power of gravitation from 
destroying planetary motion, it may be answered, that the reason is a 
sound one, as far as it may have an application, provided the number of 
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systems be infinite. But if the number be finite, and there be a 
mutual and counteracting attraction between these systems of the worlds, 
then it is evident that those on the coafines of creation, according to this 
theory, would be subjected to an influence from the centre only, and would 
be drawn in that direction. The theory then requires its advocates to be¬ 
lieve that there are no limits to creation ; that there is no real distinc¬ 
tion between time and eternity, and that matter itself is eternal ; for if 
there be no limits to its extent, there can be no limit to its duration. 
There would seem to be nothing to warrant this belief but the most un- 
philosophical assumption alone ; for if matter be thus limitless and self- 
sustained, the received theory of planetary motion involves a practical 
denial of the necessary agency of a Great Controlling Mind in the 
system of the universe. ^ 


THE widow’s home. 


nr MART L.. LAWHOH. 


The widow^i home is desolate, and lonely is its hearth, 

That echoes not with cheerful tones nor sounds of household mirth • 
And when the golden sunshine falls within each lonely room, * 
It only lends lo her sad heart a deeper shade of gloom. 

The perfumed breath of summer winds, revealing early flowers, 
Steals softly through the open sash from out the garden liiwersl 
But bears not on its freshening breeze the sounds of childish glee 
That fell upon that mother’s heart, like music wild and free. 


II. 

\ et often to the casement still, with anxious steps she flies, 

But turns away with bitter tears and agonizing sighs ; 

The voices that were calling her with tones of tenderest love, 

The restless and unquiet dreams of yearning fancy prove; 

For she has laid them all to rest, the earliest and the last; 

The bourne to which their steps are gone, no traveller e’er repassed! 

On earth those fondly-cherished ones will meet her not again_ 

The me$nory of her vanished bliss is all she may retain. 

III. 

Bat ever dwells she on their words, their kisses and their tears, 

As H they parted yesterday, and notin long-past years; 

And well can she remember yet, each gentle hmk and tone. 

The pressure of the soft white arms that round her neck were thrown; 
1 he pleading eyes so sadly rai.sed in sickness and in pain. 

As meekly asking aid from her who fell it was in vain ; 

Idle dying clasp ; the parting sigh; life’s lowest, faintest moan. 

Deep graven on her heart will be, till life itself is flown. 


And now her thoughts to others seem but memory of the dead, 

* or all save interest in the past for her has ever fled ; 

A locket W'iih the differing braids of brown and golden hair, 

M dearer to her aching sight than jewels rich and rare; 

1 he broken toy, the faded ffower, that last their young hands pressed, 
if' ^ tears, and clasped upon her breast; 

hope can cheer the path yet to be trod, 

1 ho children that are lost to her, have found a home with God. 
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GUAR D*H OUSE TALES. 


MOMBSR OUMi 


STORY OF JOHN JOHNSON.* 

I WAS born with the present century, or nearly so; for in February, 
1800, in a quiet town in England, I drew my first breath. My father 
gained some notoriety, and considerable money, at the bar of my native 
place. He had the misfortune to be a younger brother. Mjr mother 
was the daughter of a Scottish nobleman, and was rich only in family 
pride. I was educated in Scotland; and to a mistake made in my 
school, may be attributed much of my subsequent misfortunes. My 
first ‘ development* was impetuosity, and 1 was permitted to be arrogant 
and domineering. If I had been properly curbed, this evil might have 
been avoided. I was suffered, at the instance of my too-indulgent pa¬ 
rents, to visit in certain families of the neighborhood. Among them 
was that of a clergyman, who was a class-mate of my father’s. In his 
presence my general manner was so disguised that I retained his esteem; 
and it seemed that he was not the only one whose regard I had secured. 
Even when I sat in his presence, self-condemned, he would look at me 
and say : ‘ How like you are to your father when he was young, both 
in appearance and manners !’ Once he told me an anecdote of the bash¬ 
fulness of my father and himself: ‘ They had called upon some ladies, 
and finding the room quite full, neither could muster courage to knock 
at the door, and by mutual consent both retired unnoticed !’ His daugh¬ 
ter, like himself, mixed in society only to see its bright side; she knew 
no guile, and thought none. Finding that her father had so much con¬ 
fidence in me, the daughter gave me hers ; and it was the only instance 
in which I did not abuse it. Why it was, I know not; but I could never 
bring my mirtd to do her a wrong. It is a hard matter to sustain two 
characters ; and my real one was known to every one else. 

A circumstance at last occurred, which drove me from my last hold 
upon virtuous society. A poor girl, who had been deluded by myself 
and companions, was brought to a sense of her lost condition. In a 
moment of penitence, she sought the consolation of a full confession of 
her errors to my father’s friend, the pastor. What were his surprise 
and my mortification, I will not attempt to describe. It was the first 
thing to call me to a sense of my degradation. I had many misgivings 
as to my course. I would have quitted the place at once, but I could 
not think of doing so without an attempt, at least, to excuse myself to 


•Our friend 'Roper,' to whose pen we were indebted for the admirable sketoh of ‘TTIe White 
JFawn,' has sent us a series of * Guard-Honee 'Tales,' founded on fact, which we have reason to be¬ 
lieve will prove of no common interest to our readers. The present story was written down from the 
lips of a soldier in the American army, during the Seminole war. It bears upon its face the air of 
perfect truthfulness; and while its iucidenu are spirited though simple, its lessons are highly valua¬ 
ble, in a moral point of view. £s. Kuioaaaaoaaaa. 
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her whose good opinion I found was so dear to me. To leave her in dis¬ 
grace, and to be forgotten, as a lost and unworthy acquaintance, was 
more than I could brook. I had sundry severe visitings of conscience. 
My first determination was, to go to the parson. While revolving in my 
mind what to do, I was joined by some of my associates in frivolity and 
vice. They soon dispelled the idea, and a new proposition, more suited 
to my old views, was made and acquiesced in ; and soon all feeling was 
benumbed in the inordinate cup. It has been well said that the devil 
takes his own method to destroy those whom he has first led astray. 
Half-inebriation removes all qualms, and gives a man a good opinion of 
himself; and I soon began to reason favorably upon my own miscon¬ 
duct. At last I became so eloquent, that I determined to ‘ try it on* 
others. I posted off to the clergyman’s, inquired for his daughter, and 
was shown into the room. 

I rose as the door opened, expecting to meet the daughter, but to my 
great discomfiture it was the father. The good pastor looked fixedly 
at me, and I became sadly embarrassed as the idea of my situation 
flashed across my mind. I endeavored to speak, but my eloquence had 
all vanished. My tongue ‘ clave to the roof of my mouth,’ and I could 
not utter a word. I was fully prepared for severe reproach, not only 
for my conduct but for my presumption. I waited for him to begin. 
Observing that I did not speak, he motioned me to be seated. I sat down 
mechanically, for I could easier do it than walk. He took a seat nearly 
opposite to me, with his eyes fixed on the floor. I took this for the gath¬ 
ering of a storm ; but when he raised them, I could see the tears stand¬ 
ing in them. At length he broke silence. ‘ John,’ he said, ‘ I could 
have followed you to your grave with less regret than I now speak to 
you. What must be the feelings of your parents, when they read a 
letter which I have just written them ? While there was hope that 
youthful folly was your only sin, I trusted that reform would not be dif¬ 
ficult ; but when I find drunkenness and crime associated in a boy of 
your age, I cease to hope. You have succeeded in deceiving me, who 
never thought that any thing dishonorable could find a place in your 
imagination. But a full and complete history of your misconduct has 
reached my ear. I do not wish to upbraid you; your own conscience 
will do that. Your true situation is not better known to yourself than it 
is to me. The very fact of your coming here, in your present condition, 
must convince you of your lost sense of shame. Yet with all this there 
is life left yet and with it hope. No restraint can effect a change, un¬ 
less it be a voluntary one ; and only years, long years of the most exi- 
emplary life, can do away the impression already made, or convince 
me that you are worthy to enter my doors again. You have ventured 
to ask for my daughter. Did you think that I would permit her to come 
into the presence of one who has put at defiance every law of society, 
of God and of man ? No, John ; you can never see her again, unless 
in my presence, until lam entirely satisfied that you are a changed man.’ 

The good pastor’s conversation had been harsher than his manner; 
and I found myself, instead of being roused as I expected to be, selfi 
condemned, and could say nothing. At length I found words to say: 
‘ You might have saved your advice; my friends will never see me more 
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until I can convince them that I have seen my error. I came here to say 
that I was about to leave the country, and to thank you for having ever 
acted toward me as a friend. It is true 1 felt a desire to say good-bye 
to your daughter, and to tell her that if she ever saw or heard of me. 
again, it would be when I had entirely changed my manner of life. I 
confess it grieves me more that I must leave her in disgrace, than any 
thing else. I have been most honorable in all my views toward her ; 
and my deepest regret at this moment is, that she can never think of 
me save as one guilty and despised. 1 hope she may be as happy as I 
am sure to be miserable.’ 

‘ I can answer for you,’ said the parson ; ^ you tcill be miserable, take 
what course you will. If you continue in your vices, you only pro¬ 
long it. The labor of reform will be a long and tedious work ; and the 
sooner it is begun, the sooner will it be ended. I can see no good that 
could arise from your seeing my daughter, nor from any advice that I 
can give you now. I understand your feelings at this moment; but 
the inordinate cup will soon drown all shame. Gro where you will, it 
will be the same, unless you quit it entirely. Your associations here are 
bad, and the sooner they are broken up the better. Go; and may God 
teach you to see and feel aright, is all I can say. I shall offer you no 
money ; if I have any to spare, it shall be for your victim,* 

I rose, and to my astonishment walked as though I had not drank a 
drop. The reproof to which I had listened had entirely sobered me. 
When I reached the door, to which the minister had followed me, I held 
out my hand, for I felt no ill will toward him. He pressed it with a 
warm grasp, and bade me * God speed.* My heart was too full to speak, 
and I walked away. I had not determined on my course before; but 
now that I knew my parents had a full account of my delinquencies, I 
determined to say nothing to any one, but to watch my chance, and be off 
for America. While I was detained, waiting a passage to the new 
world, I received a note from the clergyman’s daughter, appointing a 
meeting with me. The interview was conducted with the strictest pro¬ 
priety. She had heard of my conduct, but she felt more certain of my 
reform than her father. Before we parted, it was agreed that I should 
keep her advised of my movements ; that I would give her a true ac¬ 
count of my habits and prospects. She assured me that if I became 
settled, and successful enough to send her the means, she would follow 
and marry me. I at once determined and promised that I would do so. 
A few days after, I got word that a vessel was ready to sail. I packed 
up all I had, leaving behind me my watch, and a number of unpaid bills, 
for I knew they would be paid by my father. 

There was nothing in my voyage that was remarkable, save its length. 
I was tossed about for thirty days.on the great deep, and during nearly 
the whole time I was deadly sea-sick. On landing, I had a stout reso¬ 
lution ; for I found an encouraging and kind friend in the captain. I 
had changed my name, to one which I knew would not be recognized, 
when I came on board ; and when I landed I had become so well used 
to it that I had forgotten I had no other. My first employment was as 
an under-clerk to the ship owners. I should have succeeded well with 
them, but they discovered my real name, having heard me inquire for 
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letters to that address at the post-office. This circumstance made a 
most unfavorable impression upon their minds ; and finding that I was 
watched, I asked permission to leave. From New. York I went to Phila- 
.delphia, where I was very fortunate in getting employment in an exten¬ 
sive lumber-yard. I now exerted myself to the utmost, and became 
satisfied that I should succeed. A year soon rolled round, and found me 
still busy. I was stout and active; drank nothing but an occasional 
mug of beer ; strove to please my employers ; and indeed well nigh 
injured my health, by often lending a hand to load up heavy lumber. 
But iDoman was to prove my ruin ! I became acquainted with many 
young women, some of whom were highly respectable, although not 
wealthy; they did not suspect me of any unfairness ; but to my shame, 
in an evil hour I took advantage of trusting innocence, and was com¬ 
pelled to run away. 

How deeply did I regret this step! It was the last hold I had on 
respectability ; for I now felt that I deserved to be an outlaw. I deter¬ 
mined to go to the Great West, for every body seemed going there. I 
had saved some money, and was soon at the end of my land-route, at 
Pittsburgh. I resolved to keep on to Wheeling, Cincinnati, and Louis¬ 
ville, thence to St. Louis. There I found it necessary to stop, and pro¬ 
cure employment, for my money was getting low. I was taken into a 
tavern as a bar-keeper, and was soon distinguished for promptness and 
attention. I should have done well here, but that the liquor was too 
* handy.’ The landlord was a ‘ wet’ soul, and when I made him a 
toddy, he always said, ‘ Make one for yourself.’ At last, I beat him at 
his own game; and when he turned his back, I did ‘ make one for my¬ 
self,’ and none for him. I soon became dull, cross, and inperious, and 
was not long in doing away with the good opinion I had gained, and 
finally was dismissed, 

I was* now a poor devil. I had learned to take such heavy potations, 
that I was miserable without liquor; and having no means, I shipped 
as a deck-hand on board of a steam-lx)at. When I first took the situa¬ 
tion of book-keeper, I believed my success could not be doubted ; and 
the first fifty dollars I had, I sent over for the parson’s daughter. After 
my dismissal, I wrote her not to come, as the scene had changed. I was 
too late ; she had come out to New-York, and wrote to me at once, that 
she was a governess in the family of a respectable English lady, with 
whom she came passenger, and would remain there until I could send 
for her. I was now a worthless vagabond —a deck-hand on board a 
steam-boat. I knew not what to do. I stepped up to the furnace, and 
threw the letter in. This was fortunate ; for being half drunk, I forgot 
the address, and did not even answer the letter. 

I was not long on the steam-boat before my ^ steaming’ propensities 
gained me leave to go ashore ; and then I said to myself, ‘What in 
Heaven’s name next? lam nolonger able to be a laborer on a steam-boat. 
If I was at home, I could enlist as a soldier, but I can’t enlist here, for I 
may have to fight against my own country. Necessity gave me a little 
time to think. My pockets were empty, and I was therefore sober. I 
had known several officers while I was at the tavern ; and I determined 
in my own mind to go on foot to Jefferson Barracks. I made my ap- 
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plication to one of the officers, and he soon got me a ‘ chance to kiss 
the book,’ and I was soon in a soldier’s coat. I presently became a 
frequent visitor at the sutler’s shop and guard-house, for one seemed 
naturally to lead to the other. It seldom failed, when I had got a taste 
of rum, that 1 did not find my way to the guard-house when sober. I 
could write a good hand, and I was therefore kept in the office much 
of my time writing for the quarter-master. I found him a gentleman 
in all things. He frequently told me what would be my fate if I per¬ 
sisted in my career of drunkenness. I took occasion one day to say to 
the surgeon that I wished he would cure me of my besetting sin. He 
said that if 1 would come to him when I felt the desire to drink, he 
would prepare a nauseating drug, and administer it to me in different 
kinds of liquor, which might give me a dislike for them all. I found 
little benefit from the medicine ; but having made up my mind to resist 
the inclination, and when I did drink to take a dose that was sure to 
sicken me, I got so that I could live without it. 

I was now a general favorite; was made a corporal, and soon after, 
a sergeant. With my new honors, came reflection. I began to think 
of my conduct toward her who had left friends and all for me. I wrote 
to an acquaintance in New-York, and got him to ascertain what had 
become of the parson’s daughter. I had fortunately recollected the 
name of the vessel she came out in, the time of her arrival, and the 
names of the firm to whom she was consigned. From these circum¬ 
stances he was enabled to learn the names of the passengers, and as 
there was but one family among them, he soon found the residence of 
the parson’s daughter. He gained an introduction ; spoke of me as 
having been a fellow-clerk with him ; and related to her as much of 
my history as was contained in my letter. The angel, for I must call 
her so, was still true to her old affection. She told him that she could 
take care of herself until some turn in my affairs should enable me to 
take care of her; she begged him to inform me that while life lasted 
she should prove herself worthy of the character her parents had given 
her ; that her affections were unalterably mine ; that the country which 
held me would always hold her also;' and that if at any time I thought 
proper to claim her, I might do so, however degraded I might be in my 
own eyes; for that I was the only man she ever had loved or ever 
could love. She told my friend to tell me to write to her direct—^that 
I required no agent. This latter expression convinced me that she 
thought I. had doubted whether her affection would stand the test of 
change in my circumstances. 

Immediately on the receipt of this letter, I wrote to her, and told her 
the whole truth, and of my fixed determination to drink no more. I 
also stated that more than one of my three years was already gone ; 
and that at the expiration of my enlistment, I should have means to 
come to New-York and seek honorable employment. I had never 
written my parents, and but for her sake I never should. I would now 
defer it until we met. My regiment was under orders for the frontier 
of Texas, and I could hardly refrain from telling my story to my cap¬ 
tain, and begging him to intercede for my discharge. But I thought it 
better to continue a little longer under the restraint which my appoint- 
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ment imposed upon me. No material change took place until I was 
ordered to Florida. When I arrived at New-Orleans, I met with an 
English ship-captain from my own town. Nothing had been heard of 
me since I left my studies, and it was generally believed that I had 
gone to the Indies, that being the common receptacle for young adven- 
turers. 

I have been in Florida since my regiment first entered it. I was 
slightly wounded at the battle of Oakacholee, but would not report it, 
fearing lest a list of the wounded might be published. I saw the noble 
Thompson when he fell, and Vonswearingen, Brooke, and Center: the 
brave little Walker was covered with wounds, and yet survived. I 
was also with Major Noel when he was wounded by his own pistol. I 
am now on my last month; my lady-love is still living; and I am de¬ 
termined, as soon as I am discharged, to ‘ be off* for New-York. I 
have sent already and procured a citizen’s suit. My settlement with 
the pay-master will give me two hundred dollars or more; beside, I have 
entirely overcome drunkenness, which is of more value to me than 
‘much fine gold.’ I expect to learn from St. Marks when a vessel will 
sail, and 1 can get my furlough at any time I ask for it. I am well 
satisfied with the service, and can only say that if no one but myself 
was concerned in my fate, I would risk my preferment, as I believe 
every young man of education and steady habits may be brought for¬ 
ward. 


John Johnson obtained his furlough and sailed for New-York. He 
repaired at once to his lady-love, who greeted him with tears of joy. 
She had written to her father, and he had written to Johnson. They 
had all agreed, that if ever he reformed and married, they would joy¬ 
fully receive them home. John’s two hundred dollars were added to 
the money saved by the frugality of the parson’s daughter; and this 
paid the passage back of the happiest couple that ever graced a British 
steam-packet. A letter was written to his company, describing the 
manner in which they were received. Many a tear of congratulation 
was shed, when their parents received their truant children. The 
veteran parson was heard to say, that good example had done much 
for his daughter, and that her undeviating virtue and love had re¬ 
claimed the Yankee soldier. He believed their trip to America would 
be of service to them ; he enjoined on them the strongest principles of 
temperance and frugality, and set forth the blcssmgs, here and here¬ 
after, of true piety. John Johnson cast off his assumed name, resumed 
his own, and endeavored by all proper means to compensate the par¬ 
son’s daughter for her well-tried affection. ropu. 


TO A POETASTER. 

Uncommon pleasure I have had 
In getting through your song; 
It would be only half as bad 
Were it but half at long. 
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THE FOUNTAIN. 


ST SBTSnBSS WtZ,X.XAM THOHPaOM BAOOIf. 


What ia there in a fountain clear. 

What is there in a song, 

That 1 should sit and ponder here, 

And sit and ponder long ? 

The wave wells beautiful, ’tis tme. 

And sparkles in the sun ; 

But that^s what other fountains do. 

And sparkle as they run. 

The wave wells beautifully, and 
Sings as it pours along; 

But ev*ry fountain of the land 
Runs, murmuring a song. 

Then what is it that keeps roe here. 
Beside this fountain’s brink! j 

Why is it that, a worshipper, | 

1 ait me here and think ? I 

The robin whistles in the sky. 

The squirrel’s in the tree; 

Yet here I sit me moodily. 

My gun upon my knee: 

And, sporting round the openings 
Of yonder forest green. 

The golden light of glancing wings, 

At intervals is seen: 

And forms and things to catch the eye. 
And sounds of grove and grot. 

They pc^s uninterruptedly — 

They move, yet move me not 

My hound, beside, the fit has cattght. 

For, looking in my face, 

He sees his master thinks of naught 
So little as the chase. 

The wave runs round,the wave nuis bright, 
The wave runs dancing free. 

As if it took a strange delight 
A dancing wave to be. 

And down the vale it goes, a brook. 

Over a golden pave; 

And from the brink the cresses look. 

And dally with the wave. 

And every hue of leaf and sky. 

And forms and things are caught. 
Which dance, and glance, and ^tter by. 
As rapid as a thought 


And now the sun drops down the west. 
And Hesper shines afar; 

When lo, upon the fountain’s breast 
Sparkles a mimic star! 

And soft the reflex, glimmering out. 

Is cut a thousand ways. 

As there the bubbles whirl about. 

And revel in the blaze. 

And far along the sky of Even, 

The clouds, in golden dress. 

Have painted here a little heaven. 
With added loveliness: 

With every lijght and shade so true. 
And exquisitely wrou^it. 

As fancy never, never drew. 

And fancy never taught 

And now the woods and sky are one. 
And, up the orient driven. 

The crescent moon hangs off upon 
The canopy of heaven: 

And round her come a troop of stars, 
And round her comes the night; 

And o’er her face the clouds, m ban, 
Are braided by the light: 

And on her beams the Oreads sail. 
And revel as they go; 

And little warriors clad in mail. 

And Gnomes — a fairy show! 

And every other combination 
With poetry agreeing. 

That nonsense and ims^natioa 
E’er conjured into being. 

Odd fancies! yet they came to me, 

A solitary child — 

A lover of the waters free, 

A lover of the wild: 


And here, I were a traitor vile. 

If, though I mix with roeif, 

I could not lose the man awhile. 
And play the boy again. 

Then ask you, leky I sit me here. 
Beside this fountain's brink ? 
And ask you icAy, a worshipper, 

I sit me here and think! 
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ENOLmH Poetry and Poets of the Present Day. Poems by Alfred Tennyson, Miss 

Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, Coventry Patmore, R. H. Horne, and Robert Brownino : 

London: Miller, Oxford-streeL 

When we consider the matter-of-fact character of the present age, a period in which 
no great questions, such as moved the minds of men and nations during the half-century 
preceding it, are agitated ; when it also occurs to us that national minds, at least in any 
one department of genius, seem to require a certain lime to lie fallow after being worked to 
their utmost; these reflections will be fully sufflcient to account for the recent dearth of 
good poetry in England. At one lime it appeared as if, while the great masters of the last 
generation were successively dropping away, there was no likelihood of their places 
being filled. Though this fear is far from being entirely removed, no small part of it has 
been dissipated by the actual performance of some of the new school, and the promise 
already given by others. 

First on our list, very far first, stands Alfred Tennyson. It is unfortunate for him 
that he has no better men to contend with, for the inferiority of his contemporaries natu¬ 
rally leads your careless readers and talkers to say, * To be sure Tennyson is the best poet 
we have, but then who else is there V Now this is not a fair way to speak of the author 
of ‘ Mariana’ and * 3Iortc d’Arlhur.* He is not a poet comparative, but a poet positive. 
Place him in any age, among any men, he would still be a great poet. To explain and 
vindicate our assertion, it will be necessary to examine the circumstances under which 
Tennyson’s poetry' grew up, and his points of resemblance to, or dlflerence from, his pre¬ 
decessors. The Byronic school — that of unmixed passion — carried every thing before 
it fur a time. Like other manias, it had its day. Shelley the English iEscHYLUs, made a 
slight diversion, but he W’as not easy to comprehend fully, much less imitate; and the 
public, when sated with the purely sensuous, naturally betook itself to the opposite ex¬ 
treme, the purely intellectual poetry of Wordsworth, which in its turn fairly displaced 
the other, and became the model for juvenile rhymesters and the ideal of newly-fledged 
critics. Still there was a large class who, while they admitted Wordsworth’s claims as 
a poet, could not help also perceiving that he was as deficient in some qualities of a great 
poet as Byron had been in others, and who rather admired his verses as works of art 
than felt them as poems. Now Tennyson precisely supplies this deficiency in the in¬ 
tellectual school, or to speak more accurately, he has brought about the proper union of 
the two schools. He was the only man who could do it. Henry Taylor had no lack 
of dash and spirit, with wonderful power of portraying character; but 

rovr6y rdv SySpa 0t0'Xioy Sii<pdopcy. 

Wordsworth’s unfortunate theory of poetry has — not spoiled him, for he is not a man 
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to be spoiled, but prevented him from doing much that be might have done. He censures 
Shelley on princijile^ not because his poetry wants grandeur or sublimity, but becatHte it 
does not leave a suffidenlly real impression on the mind. His own energy he seems to regard 
as a fault, and seeks to tame down. But in Tennyson we find the various aspects of the 
poetic mind duly exhibited. There is epic narration and deep philosophy, pictiuesque 
description and voluptuous painting, each in its place. UnUke Wordsworth, he has 
passion; unlike Taylor, he is not afraid of showing his passion; unlike Byron, he is 
never passion’s slave. Even in that bitter and despairing retrospect of a life, Locksley 
Hall, the intellectual and moral nature of the meditative Caucasian ever asserts its supre¬ 
macy amid the wild outpourings of soul of the ruined man and disappointed lover. 

Thus far Tennyson has been considered merely as an eclectic, a combiner of the ex¬ 
cellencies of those who preceded him. But to stop here would be doing him injustice. 
There are some striking peculiarities of his poetry which can scarcely escape the most 
superficial reader. The first is the wonderful melody of his versification. This is dis¬ 
played as well in the more ordinary poetic metres, as in those which he has himself in¬ 
vented. Of his blank verse it is not too much to say that it is the most harmonious in 
the language. And to prove our assertion, we refer to those master-pieces, ‘ CEnone* and 

* Morte d’Arthur.' Even where the syllables are redundant, the melody is unimpaired, 
and what is usually a blemish, becomes an additional beauty. We allude to such lines 
as 

'Beautiful F'abis, evil-hearted Paris, 

Came up from reedy Simois all alone,* 

The metre of * The Palace of Art’ is a marvellous combination. It will be observed that 
the whole weight of each verse is thrown upon the emphatic short line at the close. We 
really consider it the most artfully-modulated in any language with which we are ac¬ 
quainted, except perhaps the Alcaic stanza of Horace. Great as Tennyson's art is, 
this harmonious conjunction must be attributed to his genius rather than to any elabora¬ 
tion. That the metre of itself has no innate capability, is shown by Monkton Milnes* 

* Palm Leaves* where it is imitated, together with several others of the Tennysonian 
stanzas. The contrast is lamentable ; there is the same numerical structure, the same 
amount of syllables, but the verse is lifeless, the melodious flow is utterly wanting.* 

This then, the first peculiar excellence of Tennyson, we ascribe to his original genius. 
The second is undoubtedly the work of art, of much painful study and repeated polish. 
We refer of course to his felicity of language, and particularly of epithet. In this point 
of view, Tennyson’s expressions are best described by one of his own lines: 

* The words where each one teUs.’ 

Especially we say is this applicable to his adjectives, the management of which is so 
great a test of the poet and artist. They are never ofiose, and we frequently meet with a 
long succession of lines in which every epithet is a picture. Even when they are heaped 
profusely together, each individual one helps to give life and color: e. o. 

' Where with puff’d cheek the belted hunter Mew 
His wreathM bugle-horn :* 

And 

* 1 WOULD the white cold heavy-plunrag foam 
Whirl’d by the wind, had rolM me deep below.* 

This precision and elegance is the result of much correction and study, as a<compariaoii 
of the first and second editions will show. For much of this we are no doubt indebted to 
the savage review of said first edition in the Quarterly. It was exactly the same sort of 


* There is one solitary and striking exception to the perfection of Tennyson’s rhythm ^ tho 
frequent use of * flower’ as a dissyllable, which sadly enfeebles the lines in which it occurs. 
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■toff that * killed poor Keats ;* but Alfred was not to be knocked over so easily. The 
harsh censure was to him wholesome advice, whicli he has used to good purpose. Of all 
the passages assailed by the reviewer, there is but one which has not been either entirely 
expunged or carefully re-WTitten. 

But there were many poems in these earlier volumes, which have received no subse¬ 
quent correction, and which needed none, about which the hostile critic, as it was not 
his business to praise them, preserved a discreet silence. At ‘ Mariana’ none have ever 
carped. The ballad of Oriana, with its plaintive refrain, is exceedingly pathetic, though 
its claim to originality is somewhat doubtful. The resemblance which it bears to * Fair 
FI ELEN of Kirkconnel’ can scarcely be accidental. As that very beautiful old ballad 
may not be £smiliar to all our readers, we annex a few stanzas in corroboration of our 
assertion: 

*CuRSRD be the heart that thought the thought, 

And cursed the baud that fired the shot. 

When in my arms Burd Helsn dropt, 

And died to succor me! 

*1 would I were where Helen lies! 

Night and day on me she cries. 

Out of ray bed she bids roe rise; 

Says ‘ Haste sod come to me !* 


Helen fair! O Helen chaste! 

If I were with thee, 1 were bicsL 
Would I were with thee, and at rest 
Beneath the kirk-yard tree! 


*0 that 1 were where Helen lies! 

Night and day on roe she cries ; 
And 1 am weary of the skies 
For her sake that died for me.' 


The various female characters are also reproduced without alteration. The usual cri¬ 
ticism upon these is, that they are very beautiful, but somewhat unreal and vague. We 
have remarked, however, that the speaker or writer usually made an exception in favor of 
some particular one, which led to the suspicion in our own mind that it come near to his 
ideal standard, or the realization of that standard which he had found for liimselil For 
ourselves we confess to a pendtant for Eleanors : 

'Serene, imperial Eleanors.' 

There are few passages in the language that can match the gorgeous description which 
concludes his picture of her, involving as it does some magnificent imitations, or rather 
iransfusUmSf of Saffuo and Catullus : 


His bow-string slacken’d, languid Love 
Leaning his cheek upon his hand, 
Droops both his wings regarding thee } 
And 80 would languish evermore 
Serene, imperial Eleanors ! 


But when I see thee roam with tresses unconfined 
While the amorous odorous wind 

Breathes low between the sunset and the moon. 
Or in a shadowy saloon 
On silken cushions half reclined, 

I watch thy grace, and in its place 
3fy heart a charmed elumher keepe, 

While 1 muse upon thy face; 


And a languid fire creeps 
Through my veins to all my frame 
Disi^oUiiigly and slowly; soon 
From thy rose-red lips my name 
Flowcth ; then as in a swoou 

With dinning sound roy ears are rife. 

My tremulous tongue faUercth, 

I lose iny color, 1 lose my breath, 

I drink the cup of a coetly death 
Brimm'd with delicious draughts of warmest life; 

1 die with my delight before 
I hear what 1 would hear from thee ; 

Yet tell my name again to me, 

I would be dying evermore; 

So dying ever, Eleanors.* 


* Morte h<m& Morior^ dtdei neex necorf as old Walter de Mapes bath it. Reader* do 
you know an Eleanors ? 

Most of the other poems in the first volume have been subjected to considerable altera- 
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tion. * CCnone’ is a beautiful succession of pictures. Most of it reads like a translation, 
by some master in the art, of some long>loet Idyll of Theocritus. This poem has under¬ 
gone many changes and correctiona In some places we are disposed to doubt whether 
the original version has been or can be improved. The same observation applies to the 
* Lotos Enters.* The first conclusion, in which all images that suggest repose were aptly 
combined in lulling and harmonious numbers, has been changed to a stream of long-rolling 
powerful verse, vividly embodying the epicurean notion of the divine life removed from 
all earthly concerns. It is hard to choose between the two, but we cannot help wishing 
that such lines as these had been preserved at any sacrifice: 

* W* will eat the Lotos sweeter 
Than the yellow hooey comb. 


And DO more room 
O'er the loud hoar foam 
To the melancholy home 
On the summit of the brine. 

The little Ule of Ithaca beneath the day’s daclina. 


Hark ! how sweet the horned ewes bleat 
On the solitary shore; 

And the merry lizard leaps. 

And the foam-white w'uters pour; 

And the dark pine weeps, 

And the lithe cine creeps^ 

And the heavy melon sleeps. 

On the level of the ehore, 

O Islanders of Ithaca! we will not wander laore!* 


The text of this dreamy and fanciful poem is to be found in two lines of the Odyssey: 


Twsd’darif \otroi0 pcStfjila eapirdv 

'Oosfr *airavveiKat wdXiv fjOxXsy ov6i vutrOas, 

The * Lady of Shalote’ seems to have had more trouble expended on its revision than any 
other of the re-published poems. We doubt whether it was worth it, as even in its pre¬ 
sent state it loses by comparison with the poems around it. As there has been no little 
doubt respecting its meaning, some taking it for an allegory, it may be as well to state that 
the original story (from which the poet has scarcely deviated) is to be found in the latter 
part of that glorious old Romance, * Morte d* Arthur,’ where it forms a beautiful episode. 

The ‘ Palace of Art’ is generally quoted by Tennyson’s admirers as the poem by 
which he must stand or fall. Though preferring to it others in the i^esent collection, 
* Morte d’Aithur’ for instance, we cannot deny that it is the poem most characteristic of 
his genius, most Tennyson^ so to speak, of any that he has written. The versification of 
this poem bears signs of extreme pulifth before its first publication. The changes since 
made in it are generally not so much alterations as omissions; retrenchment of super- 
fluities, or what app)eared to the author to be such. We are inclined to think that in some 
csLses he has over-refined upon it, and cut it down too much. For instance, the description 
of Europa: 

* Os sweet Europa’s mantle blew nnclasped 
From off her shoulder backward borue, 

From one hand dropped a crocus; one hand grasped 
The mild bull’s golden born.’ 

Was originally thus expanded: 

* He throufh the streaming crystal swam, and roUad 
Ambrosial breaths that seemed to float 
In light wreathed curls: eke from the rippU cold 
Updrem kor ot m daUt i l 
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In the present edition this beautiful verse is sacrificed apparently to a love of uniformity, 
in order that each picture may have one stanza, and one only, appropriated to it The 
theory of the * Palace of Art* is as true as the development of that theory is impressive. 
It is directed against the crying sin of intellectual men, the love of the beautiful to the ex¬ 
clusion of the good. The soul 

* A f lorioas devil large in heart and brain,' 

has erected for her, in a rolitary and unapproachable spot, a mansion »ar* eix^v, decked with 
the choicest gifts of nature, and furnished with every appliance of art. Here, in epicurean 
seclusion from her fellows, she gives herself up to aesthetic enjoyment for a season, but at 
length 

' Dkkp dread and loathing of her solitude 
Fell on her.* 

And by strange fears, ending in utter despair, she is taught her own insufficiency: 


'Rematnino utterly confused with fears 
And ever worse with growing time, 

And ever unrelieved with dismal tears. 

And all alone in crime. 

*Ab in strange lands a traveller walking slow 
In doubt and irreat perplexity, 

A little before moou-rise hears the low 
Moan of an unknown sea. 

Nor knows if it be thunder or a sound 
Of stones thrown down, or one deep cry 
Of great wild beasts; then thinkelh * 1 have found 
A new land, but 1 die.' 


She howl’d aloud, * I am on fire within, 
There com*** no murmur of reply. 
What is it that will take away my sin, 
And save me lest I die?' 


So when four years were wholly finished, 
She threw her royal robes away, 

* Make me a cottage in the vale,’ she said, 

* Where 1 may mourn and pray. 

Yet pull not down ray palace towers that are 
So lightly, beautifully built; 

Perchance I may return with others there.' 


*With others,' She no longer thinks of enjoying her treasures alone. They cease to be 
treasures unless she can share them with her kind: 


* Perchance I may return with others there. 

When 1 have purged my guilt.' 

Alas! after all the old Adah clings to her. As if the Soul of man were able to purge 
herself! How much would the last line have been improved by a slight change: 

‘Perchance I may return with others there, 
fVhtn I am purged from guilt.' 

We suspect that the idea of this magnificent poem was first suggested to Tennyson by 
the sight or recollection of Fonthili Abbey, the mansion of the late Mr. Beckford. Some 
friends who had the good fortune to obtain a view of this remarkable place, have described 
it to us as more like a dream of Fairy Land, or a gorgeous vision of the Arabian Nights, 
than any thing which can be supposed to exist at the present day. The parallel too, holds 
good in more points than one, for probably no man had ever more reason to exclaim,' 1 am 
on fire within !’ than the author of ‘ Vathek.* 

The second volume opens with what we consider Tennyson’s c}^f /Toeurre, * Morte 
d’Arthur.* If it indeed be the concluding book of an epic founded on the old romance, of 
which the other eleven have been destroyed by the author’s over-rash modesty, we can 
only hope that the loss is not irreparable, and that they will all make their appearance in 
good time. The fragment now published is Homer, reproduced in an Englisli garb; and if 
any non-classical reader, who derives his knouitdge of the * the blind old bard’ from that 
singular poem of Pope's, which some people have still the fatuity to call a translation, 
wishes to know what Homer really is like, Ui him read ‘ Morte d'Arthur.' Yet is not this 
poem a mere imitation, a ‘ faint Homeric echo, nothing w’orth;’ for at the conclusion we have 
a glorious burst of that high philosophy which, as we said, ever holds sway in Tennyson. 
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To his iaithfiil follower, who lamenU that * the true old times are dead/ the departing king 
makes answer: 

* The old ckangttK fieldii^ place to netD, 

And Qod fulJUe ktmetlf tii many ieay« 

Lett one rood cnetom ekould corrupt the world. 

Comfort thvself: what comfort is io mef 
1 have lived my life, and that which 1 have done 
May he within himself make pure! but thou — 

If thou sbould'st never see my face again. 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrouvht by prayer 
Than this world dreanu oC Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day i 
For what are men better than sheep or ^oats, 

That nourish a blind life within the brain. 

If, knowing God, they liA not hands in prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them fHendl 
For eo the whole round earth ie every way 
Boun d wUkgold chaine about the feet of Qod,* 

We would fain say something of * Sir Galahad/ a poem remarkable both for its own 
merits, and in connexion with * St. Agnes,’ and * St. Symeon Styletes,’ also of Locksley 
Hall, thatvivid picture of sad personal experiences. But the space we had in our mind’s 
eye deyoted to Txhntson is already exceeded, and we must hasten to speak briefly of the 
class of poems which chiefly compose the second volume, vix: the PastoraL The very 
mention of pastoral poetry may excite a smile among a people like ourselves, all whose 
associations are of an opposite tendency; but the reader who wishes to see what can be 
done in that department, is recommended to the eighth Idyll of THiooaiTUS (in the original 
of course) the song in Michaxl Drayton’s * Shepherd’s Sirena,’ beginning: 


* Nsab to the silver Trent 
SiaxNA dwelleth,’ 

and the Roundelay in Spenser’s * Shepherd’s Calendar/ (December;) 

* It wes upon s Holy eve, 

Hey ho holyday! 

When holy fathers wont to ahrleve, 

Here begins this Roundelay,' etc. 

Tennyson has judged, and judged rightly, that Elngland still possesses materiab to suggest 
and minds to appreciate poetry of this sort, and accordingly he has produced' The Gardener's 
Daughter,* ’ Dora,’ * The Lord of Burleigh,’ and other pieces, which will live as long as F.ng . 
land reinains England. The great characteristic of these poems is their simplicity, and with 
this charm it is wonderful how the oldest and apparently most common-place themes assume 
a new and strange interest. The story of the I»rd of Burleigh had been jneviously worked 
up^in a hundred shapes by thousands of writera in * prose and numerous’ alas! too nume¬ 
rous * verse.’ Among others Moore has attempted it We chanced upon the performance 
some weeks ago, while turning over an old volume of the * Melodies.’ Very smooth and 
flowing were the lines, and great the amount of fine language; but it passed over us utteriy 
without impression. With much cudgelling of our brains, we can barely contrive to recall 
one line: 

* And Ellen is Udy of Rosns halt* 

On this theme, which had been tumbled and pawed over by so many rb 3 rmesten and 
niagazinists, Tennyson laid his artistic hands. He wanted no would-be-romantic improve¬ 
ments on the narrative, no fancy names. The real story and the real names were good 
enough for him. What the result was, we trust our readers know; but it will do them no 
liwrm to read it again. 

Or, to take a subject still more thread-bare, inasmuch as it is not connected with the 
legends of any particularly country, but is applicable to every age and nation. For what 
a world of comment has * she never told her love’ been the text! For how much baplem 
Papei^staining have these few lines of Shakspeare been the apology! Why, not three months 
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ago, we eaw, copied from some western paper, a quantity of the ‘ regular business,* headed 
with this identical quotation, thickly spiced with the usual vocabulary, and ending with 
some grand flourish about ‘ Time’s scythe being still on wave,* the last word having been 
clearly suggested by a providential interposition, as an * elegant and appropriate’ rhyme for 

* Fanky’s Grave !’ Reader, if you would know what a true poet can make of this much- 
abused theme, read Tennyson’s ‘ Edward Gray.* There is not a word in it but a child 
can understand, nor a line in it but goes to the heart. 

Having said thus much in praise of Tennyson, we are in duty bound to mention his 
great defect, one which forces itself upon us unpleasantly more than once in the course of 
the second volume. He has scarcely a spark of humor. We say scarcely, for ‘ Amphion,* 
though ending lamely, begins with some genuine fun. But the * Goose,* the * Walk to the 
Mail,’ and other pieces wherein he attempts the ludicrous, are sad failures. His admirers 
might be disposed to maintain that this absence of humor, provided he attempts such com¬ 
position no more — and the unanimous condemnation of friend and foe has been a sufficient 
hint to him on this point—is rather a gain than a loss to him in his vocation. The ten¬ 
dency to satire and parody, springing from overflowing humor, has injured many a poet; 
Wilson, Aytown,* and our own Halleck, are obvious examples. But unfortunately this 
deficiency of humor prevents Tennyson from detecting thoee unlucky anti-climaxes to which 
the best poets are sometimes prone. Byron, as his correspondence shows, was continually 
making such slips, but he always found them out in time himself. Tennyson and Wordi- 
worth make them, and the reviewers have to find them out for them. Thus in the 

* Dream of Fair Women,* Iphigenia describes her sacrifice: 

‘ The tall masts quivered as they lay afloat, 

The temples and the people and the shore; 

One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat. 

Slowly, and nothing more,* 

‘ We should think It was quite enough,* said he of the Quarterly, and we agree with 
him, that the lady could hardly be expected to * ask for more,’ under the circum8tance8.t 
A less flagrant but sufficiently obvious example mars the otherwise uninterrupted beauty 
of the ‘ Lord of Burleigh.’ The supposed portrait-painter is welcomed home by 

' Many a gallant gay domestic 

a line which to an Englishman, or one who lias resided in England, suggests unfortunate 
associations with fat flunkies in plush breeches. 

Next to Tennyson, {proxima sed longOf) comes Miss Elizabeth Barrett Barrett. 
In genius she may be nearly his equal, in mere power she is his superior; but her genius, 
utterly unaided by art, is continually running wild, and cannot display itself to proper 
advantage. She has studied iEsciiYLUS, (not over critically perhaps, but where scholars 
cannot agree, ladies may be excused for mistranslating,) and is frequently at least as wild 
and puzzling as her master. If asked to describe her poetry to one who had not read 
it, we should define her as a Christian Skdley xmOumt Shelley's art. In her writings 
we find thrilling description, intense pathos, wonderful effectiveness in the management 
of the supernatural, and equally wonderful psychological knowledge; but we also find 
multitudes of half-formed thoughts thrown out upon society to make themselves under¬ 
stood if they can ; numerous passages which, in their trial of our ingenuity to extract a 
meaning from them, fairly distance Pindar and ^Eschylus, and must be left to those 
wise men and women who profess to understand Emerson ; lines which defy the most dex- 


* Well known as a classical translator for Blackwood, and more recently a contributor to Tait, 
under the signature of ‘ Bon Gaultier.’ Hih Hermotiuiis (Blackwood, 1839.) is a very etrikiag 
poem. Unlortunaiely his Aristophiinic humor (it really deserves to be called Arisiophanic) has fairly 
run away with him, and his strength is now frittered away on light magazine articles, full of merciless 
satire on every boily and every thing. 

t This is the passage to which we alluded as Uie only one of those attacked by the reviewer which 
has not been since altered. 
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terous reader to shape it into metre; strange afiectations of quaint words and quainter uses 
of legitimate words, and combinations of syllables standing in place of rhymes, which to 
call even very imperfect rhymes, taxes our courtesy to its utmost. Thus a great part of 
the ‘ Drama of Exile’ is not to be understood. In one of the most impressive passages in 
that thrilling goblin legend, *The Brown Rosarie.’we are horrified by the cockney rhyme 
of ‘ o’er her’ and * Onora.* The final g in rhyming terminations is every where utterly 
disregarded: i. g. * Children’ and ‘ bewildering.* The lovely story of * The Lost Bower* 
is disfigured with affectations like these: 

* If it were a bird — ah, skeptic! 

Give me yea or give me nay; 

Though ray soul were nympMeptiCy 
As 1 beard that rirelay. 

You might stoop your pride to pardon, for the gnilt would past sway.* 

In the very touching * Lay of the Children,* Miss Barkett attempts the long German 
trochaic, a magnificent metre, but one which allows no liberties to be taken with it. By 
turning the first foot into an iambus, 

* Tkt old tree is leaflets in the forest,* 

of which sort of lines half-a-dozen or more occur together in more than one place, she 
utterly destroys the metre.* 

Miss Barrett says that writing is to her no easy task. Certainly, reading her is any 
thing but an easy task. She requires to be studied like any classical auth<». When we 
have become used to her mannerisms, the meanings of many passages before unintelligible, 
begin to unfold themselves. Thus in the opening of * The Dutchess May* we are told that 
the castle of linteged 

' Fxvx hondrod years had stood mute adown each hoary wood, 

Likt a full heart having prayed,* 

An ordinary reader is apt to be puzzled as to the point of the comparison. But one who 
knows, from a careful study of the author, that one of her most common styles of simile 
from the various states of the human soul to inanimate objects, soon discovers that the 
second line is exegetical of the word *mato* in the first 

If Miss Barrett’s sins in rhythm and expression sprang from mere carelessness, our hopes 
of her might be more sanguine ; but of the many pieces which she has retouched, none of 
them except one (the * House of Clouds*) seems to be a gainer by the process. The addi¬ 
tions, especially, appear to os not always in the best taste. The * Brown Rosalie,’ for in¬ 
stance , if w'e are not greatly mistaken, originally ended with those powerfiil verses in which 
the demon spell is broken by the indignant renunciation of the fatal vow, and 

*Thb fiends tried ter laugh at tbs choristers* hymn. 

But moaned in the trying.' 

As the poem stands at present, it is weakened by a conclusion which provokes unfortu¬ 
nate comparisons with the similarly-added conclusion of Tennyson’s * May Queen.* It is 
questionable whether the last-mentioned poem gained by the addition, but at any-rate it 
was suitable to the character of all that preceded it In Miss Barrett's conclusion we feel, 
and we trust such feeling is no sign of a Puritanic or vindictive spirit, that Onora has 
escaped too cheaply from the consequences of her apostacy. The calm and peaceful ex¬ 
tinction, a sinking into slumber rather than death, u^ll befitted the village maid, whose 
worst sins had been vanity and coquetry; but we naturally expect a more stormy end in 
the case of one who had deliberately vowed that 

' Sub would not thank God in her weal, nor seek God in her wo.* 

In short, we feel ready to despair of Miss Baarett as an artist. 


* It is some excuse for Miss Babrett, that hitherto only one man (Attown) has succeeded in this 
stanza. Bulwbr attempts it iohis translation of GOethx’s * Bride of Corintn,’ and breaks down in 
the very first line. 
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But whatever her faults may be, it is impossible for any one to read her volumes through, 
(many people are frightened off at once, by stumbling on some unlucky passage,) without 
feeling great admiration for her genius. ‘ Margaret,* ‘ The Lost Bower,* * The Page,* * The 
Cloudy House,* ‘ Onora,* spite of its blemishes, and most of all, the * Dutchess May,* with 
its wonderfully adapted refrain; these are poems to be read and felt We have read 
them, we are ashamed to say bow often, and like them even better than before. Let ns 
therefore pray that Miss Barbett may learn to make all her thoughts explain themselves, 
all her lines scan, and all her rhymes rhyme. So shall Txnntson not have all his 
* aureole,* (to speak Barrettid) to himself. 

CovEKTRT Patmore*8 is a remarkable book. On every page you find glaring sins 
against the laws of metrical and poetic propriety; lines that cannot be made to scan, ex> 
[sessions hopelessly prosaic, abrupt descents of bathos. Yet on the whole, you rise from 
the volume with the impression that the young man * has it in him,* and will eventually 
turn the laugh upon his assailants, if he can only be persuaded to take his time and keep 
his temper. Amid all his vagaries we see signs, not to be mistaken, of great power in 
ethical delineation and knowledge of the human heart. Nor is he wanting in picturesque¬ 
ness, as the opening of his first poem, * The River,* shows. It is a perfect painting of iti 
kind: 


*It is s venerable place. 

An old ancestral ground, 

8o wide, the rainbow wholly stands 
Within its lordly bound ; 

And all about that large expanse 
A river runneth round. 

* Upon a rise where single oaks 
And clumps of beeches tall 
Drop pleasantly their shade beneath, 
Hal^hidden 'midst them all, 

Resteth in quiet dignity 
An ancient manor-halL 


* Around its many gable ends 
The swallows wheel their flight, 

Its huge fantastic weather-vanes 
Look happy in the light. 

Its warm face throurb the foliage gleams, 
A comfortable sight. 

* The ivy’d turrets seem to love 
The murmur of the bees; 

And though this manor-hall hath seen 


The snow of centuries. 

How freshly still it stands amid 
Its wealth of swelling trees! 

* The leafy summer time is come. 
The yearling Iambs are strong, 
The sunlight glanceth merrily, 
The trees are full of song, 

The plain and polished river flows 
Contentedly along. 


* Beyond the river, bounding all, 

A host of green hills stand, 

The manor-rise their central point. 
As cheerful as a band 
Of happy children round their chief, 
Extended hand in hand. 


* Their shadows from the setting sun 
Reach all across the plain; 

The guard-hound in the silent night 
Stops wrangling with his clmin. 
To hear at every burst of barks 
The hills bark back again.' 


With the different aspects of the river, in different seasons, a story of unfortunate love is 
interwoven. The lady of the manor is loved by one 

* Who loves too much to sue.' 

Misconceiving him, she has given her hand to another; and when * November and the rains 
are come,* and all around the river is desolation, the discarded lover stands in the leafless 
parit, listening to the revelry within : 

*Thk guests are gay, the minstrels play. 

The hall is liker noon than night; 

From side to side they toast the bride, 

Who blusbetb ruby bright: 

For youth and ago, for clown and sage. 

It is a cheerful sight!' 

He tsJees the last desperate leap: the sullen stream goes on as before: 

* Ax.ONa, along, swiftly and strong 
The river slippeth past; 

That current deep is still as sleep. 

And yet so very fast ! 

There's something in its qaietaoso 
That makos the soul aghast.' 
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But when the seasons roll round, and * the summer’s prime is come again/ the spot is 
haunted by vague influences, and through 

* The current keeps the dreadful Past 
Deep in its bosom blue 

yet the lady walking beside it, is overcome by doubtful recollections, and feels her spirit 
palpably weighed down. 

This poem has been severely attacked as having no termination, and disappointing the 
reader by exciting expectations which it does not fulfil. Of course a common-place mind 
thinking of the regular ‘ business* (to use theatrical parlance) in similar cases, does expect 
the false and fair lady to meet her former lover’s ghost, or at least find his body, * according 
to the act.* But this invective rests on an entire misconception of the poem. It is ‘ *1110 
River,’ and describes the river under its difierent phases at diflerent times. It is not the 
story of Wiichaire and tlie Lady; tliey are introduced subordinately, like figures in a 
landscape.* 

* The Woodman’s Daughter* is very clever, too clever in its way. Patmore declahne 
with much truth against the corrupting influence of French literature, but we can ima¬ 
gine cases in which this story of illicit love would do as much mischief as any novel of 
Sand or Sue. And this brings us to * Lilian,’ the poem in this little volume most charac¬ 
teristic of its author. In some respects it may be called an imitation of * Locksley Hall,’ 
being written like it in long trochaics, and like it the expression of strong personal feeling. 
We have heard on good authority that * Cousin Amy’ is no fiction. In Patmore’s case, no 
external evidence is wanted. The indignant emotions that will not wait to be thrown into 
measured form and orderly expression, but pour themselves out in something half prose, 
half verse, (we wonder that Patmore did not choose the form of a tale rather than a poem,) 
speak, too plainly to be mistaken, the writer’s condition. Such personality is not always 
safe. 'I’he clown who was Tennyson's rival has probably lived on in sheer unconscious¬ 
ness of the poet’s denunciation; but Patmore chose a more dangerous subject, and has per¬ 
haps even now begun to pay the penalty of his rashness. Had * Winton’ any thing to do 
with the * Slasher’ in Blackwood ? The power of depicting character, to wliich we have 
alluded, is well illustrated in this poem. The destroyer Winton, is truly sketched: 

* He bat) learned in well-taught boyhood under quick and watchfUl eyes, 

Doctrinca a sharp mind led him first to doubt and then despise. 

Better to be greaUy foolish than to be so little wise. 

* His heart placed right by Heaven, was to Heaven once akin. 

Now changed to stone less truly by degrading act than in 
Too curious contemplation of the solo Medusa, Ssin. 

* To this effect however those who knew him best were blind \ 

Feeling so suddenly frozen left its lineameuts behind, 

And passionate language, working a deceit but half-designed; 

* And lips still most expressive, though deformed with quoting French, 

Were tools that texts of all soru from their proper aims could wrench. 

Clothing, after Gallic models, baseless thoughts in words that clench. 


* For even when he utter’d common things and clear to sight, 
lip looked at you so intently that you hardly thought them trite, ^ 

A trick of serious manner wherein women much delight.* 

The above lines at the same time illustrate Patmore’s strength of expression and bis 
crying sins on the score of metre and poetic diction. But any what you will against the 


* This cannot lie properly understood without reading the whole poem. Five-sixths of it is de¬ 
scriptive of scenery ; of this the critic cannot give a sketch or synopsis. If he wishes to show what 
it ia be muat quote it all. But he is naturally led to sketch the events of the narrative and thus togive 
them more thiua their original prominence. 
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poem OD these counts, it bears the marks of genius; and one proof of this is, that it has 
set all the reviewers, favorable and unfavorable, to discussing the character of Lilian, and 
talking as to whether she was once the model of purity, which her lover represents her to 
have been, or from the first disposed to frailty, and only waiting a sufficient temptation. 
The question afrords room for much argument on both sides. On the one hand, our natural 
and laudable abhorrence to attach ideas of impurity to a virgin mind, makes us wish in 
every case to transfer the guilt to the tempter; on the other, when a woman is found in the 
habitual perusal of books in which her lover 

*Had stopped half way in horror lest his soul should putrefy.^ 

the shock is so great that we find it difficult to imagine purity to have been predicable of 
her. But without attempting to discuss this particular, we think Patmore right in the gene¬ 
ral principle, viz., that a naturally pure and virtuous mind may be ‘ turned into mud’ by 
the insidious application of French romance. The poem concludes with a fine idea, that 
France, conquered by England in the field, is now endeavoring to conquer her with the pen, 
by undermining those foundations of morality on which her greatness really rests. It is a 
inelancholy new reading of * Grecia victa vktorcm 
Of Sir Hubert, wdth which the volume concludes, we hardly know what to say. We 
can best express our idea of it by calling it the abortion of a noble poem. Utterly unfin¬ 
ished, half of it mere prose, forced into something like rhyme, it still ever and anon 
show traces of genuine poetry. Patmore is still young, little more than twenty. Let 
him wait ten years as Tennyson did. If he does, he may become a great poet. If he 
goes on in his present condition, we dread to say what seems to us his probable termina¬ 
tion. 

There are several English authors who though they have appeared somewhere in the 
poetic world have only followed the muses h vaplpvu. Macaulay’s ballad poetry, fiery 
and spirit-stirring as it is, has always been subordinate to his rhetoric; Hood’s ^Eugene 
Aram’ and ‘ Song of the Shirt’ arc splendid exceptions to his prose comicalities; and the ver¬ 
sification of * Young England’ forms but a small element in its various attempts upon the 
public niind. We shall therefore take an opportunity of speaking of these hereafter under 
a different head, and for the present confine our concluding remarks to a school who have 
specially devoted themselves to literature; who are indeed so unpractical, that their trage¬ 
dies, though possessing no inconsiderable dramatic power, fail utterly from ignorance of stage 
requisites and stage effect. They call themselves gyncretics ; why, we will not pretend to 
explain; and their leading men are Horne and Browning. 

Great injustice has been done to Mr. Horne, by no one more so than himself, when he 
suffered his name to be put at the head of that very trashy volume, ‘ The New Spirit of 
the Age.’ His tragedies we have never read, nor has it been our fortune ever to meet 
with any one who had. His reputation must rest on the epic ‘ Orion.* 

* Orion* is a great poem in conception, but in its present state of execution it can 
scarcely be called a poem at all; it is rather a rich mine of poetic ore, or a depository of 
half-wrought precious metal. The lines utterly despise the ordinary rules of blank verse, 
being sometimes redundant by about four syllables ; at other times they require the oddest 
elisions to reduce them to metre, (Artemis os a dissyllable for instance, though there cer¬ 
tainly is never any thing quite so bad as Patmore’s continual ‘ p’r’aps’ for perhaps^) and 
among this unfinished work we every now and then light upon a linf like one of Ten¬ 
nyson’s best, combining equal poetry and philosophy : E. o. 

* *Tis always morniog somewhere in the world.’ 

The idea of the poem is truly great. It is really the most successful instance of alle- 


* This is one of Patmore’s strong lines, as true as forcible. We can find nothing in the language 
so descrimive of the sensations with which we once threw down, after the third chapter, a volume of 
Paul dbKock, which our indiscreet curiosity bad led us to open. 
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gory with which we are acquainted. The giant Orion is the ideal man, the * builder-up* 
and the improver of his species. His loves for Artemis, Merope and Eos represent the 
purely intellectual, and the entirely sensuous love, with that third and complete one, 
which is the just union of the other two. His giant companions are Akinetoe, the passive 
intellect, Biastor, Harpax and Rhexergon, various developments of the spirit of lawlessness 
and radicalism, and Encolpon. (It should be Encolyon by the way.) 

* The dull retarder, chainer of the wheel,* 

an embodiment of the conservative principle. The chief merit of such an idea lies of 
course in its development; and the excellence of Orion* is, that the two currents of 
truth and fable in it never interfere with, but always assist each other, so that the nar¬ 
rative is as interesting as the allegory is instructive. For a neat example of this we 
would refer to the sack of a (Enopion’s city, where Biastor is whelmed under Encolyon's 
statue, and Rhexergon killed by the fall of the temple in which he had collected the 
rulers and priests to destroy them; a wholesome warning to all 

* dreakers-down of things.* 

That our praise of this epic is not exaggerated, we could easily show by numerothi 
extracts, did the limits assigned to a magazine-article like the present permit. As it is, 
wo can only commend ‘ Orion* to the favorable regards of om readers; being well con¬ 
vinced that they will confirm the justice of our encomiums. 

Robert Browning is an odd character; much cleverness dashed with more conceit. 
His plays are as good as any mere closet plays can be, his shorter poems very lively and 
spirited, his longer ones quite unintelligible. * Sordello,* for instance, beats Sycophitm 
hollow. It is a perpetual riddle throughout. * Paracelsus* is nearly as bad, btit is savedt 
by some glorious lyrics interspersed through iu Browning ought clearly to confine him¬ 
self to fugitive pieces. His Cavalier Ballads are very dashing; in reading them we forget 
our Puritan prejudices, and wish to be among the jolly loyalists t 

* Marching along ten thousand strong 
Great-hearted gentlemen singing tins song.* 

His humor is rich and racy. Bluphocks, the English vagabond, might almost be a 
character in one of the Elizabethan dramatists. As a sample of rollicking fun we know 
few things better than the following 'Garden Fancy.* * Sibrandus ScHAFNABURaENSia,* 
whose pedantry provoked an interment too good for him, was we suppose some school¬ 
man : we have often fancied ourselves disposing in a similar way of a Cambridge nuK 
thematical treatise : 


' Plaouk take all pedants, say I! 

He who wrote what 1 hold in my hand. 
Centuries back wa» so good as to die, 
Leaving thu rubbish to lumber the land; 
This, that was a book in its time, 

Printed on paper and bound in leatberi 
Last month in the white of a matin-prime, 
Just when the birds sang all together. 


II. 

Into the garden I brought it to read. 

And under these arbutes and launXstine, 
Read it, so help me Grace in my need! 

From title-page to closing line; 

Chapter on chapter did I count. 

As a curious traveller counts Stonehenge r 
Added up the mortal amount, 

AiuLthen proceeded to my revenge. 
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lit. 

Tender’s a plum tree with a crevice 
Ad owl would build in, were be but sage. 
For a lap of moss, like a fine pont-levia 
In a castle of the middle age. 

Joins to a lip of gum, pure amber; 

When he'd be privi^e there he might spend 
Hours alone in his lady’s chantber;^ 

Into this crevice 1 dropped our friend. 


Splash he went, as under he ducked, 

(I knew at the bottom rain-drippines stagnate,) 
Next a handful of blossoms I plucked, 

To bury him with my book-sbelPs roarnate ; 
Then 1 went in-doors, brought out a loa^ 

Half a cheese and a bottle of Chablis, 

Lay on the crass and forgot the oaf 
Over a jolly chapter of Rabelais. 


Now this morning betwixt the moss 
And gum that locked our friend in limbo, 
A spider had spun his web across. 

And sat in the midst with arms akimbo; 
8o 1 took pity for learning’s sake. 

And de profundit acceMtibus 
Cantate, quoth 1 as I took up a rake. 

And up 1 fished his delectable treatise. 


Here you have it, dry in the sun. 

With all the binding all of a blister. 

And great blue spots where the ink has run, 

And reddish streaks that wink and glister 
O’er the page so lieautifully yellow ; 

Oh, the droppings have played their tricks! 

Did be guess how toad-stools grow, this fellow? 

Here’s one stuck in his chapter six! 

▼IX. 

How did he like it when the live creatures 
Tickled and toused and broused him all over, 

And worm-slug, eft. with serious features. 

Came in each one for his right of trover; 

Wheu the water beetle with great blind deaf face 
Made of her eggs the stately deposit. 

And the newt borrowed so much of the preface 
As tiled in the top of his black-wife’s closet. 

▼III. 

All that life and fun and romping, 

All that frisking and twisting and coupling, 

While slowly our poor friends leaves were swamping, 
Clasps cracking and covers suppling, 

As if you had carried sour John Knox 
To the play at Paris, Vienna or Munich, 

Fastened him into a front-row box, 

And danced off the ballet in trousers and tunic. 


Come, old martyr ! what, torment enough is it ? 

Buck to my room you shall take your sweet self: 

Good bye, mother-beetle, husband-elf gufficit! 

^ See the snug niche I have made on my shelf. 

^ A’s book shall prop you up, B's shall cover you, 

Here's C to be grave with or D to bo gay. 

And with E on each side, and F right over you, 

Dry-rot at ease till the judgment day ! 

And with thin bonne-bourhe at parting, we take our leave of Englwh contemporary 
poets. ® ^ ■ 
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Lettsbs pRoac New-York. Second Series. By L. Mama Child. In one rolume. pp. 287. 

New-York : C. 8. Faangis akd Company. 

Several of the lettera or articles in this volume here appear for the first time ; others 
of them have been published in the diflferent periodicals of the day. No one can read 
them without being satisfied that they are what they claim to be, an honest record of the 
writer’s views and impressions on subjects which most interested her. ‘ That I see glo* 
rious truths in mere fragments,’ she remarks, in her brief preface, ‘ I am very conscious ; 
but frankly and confidingly, as children do, I show you an image of my soul, as reflected 
in the mirror of its passing thoughts. I have written nothing from sectarian prejudice or 
partizan zeal.’ There are thirty-one * Letters* in the volume, and all on diflerent and 
very various themes. We must content ourselves with two short extracts; the first is 
taken from Letter XV., which treats of kindness to animals, and contains, beside a cha¬ 
racteristic anecdote of our friend Judge EinMORDs, the follow ing amusing story of a fox: 

* One of the meet smuning etories 1 ever heard of animals, was lately told by a sober Quaker from 
New-Jersey, who said it was related to him by the eye-witness, himself a member of the same serious, 
unembelliahing aecL Ho was one day in the fields, near a stream where several geese were swimming. 
Presently he obserTed one disappear under the water, with a sudden jerk. While he looked for her 
to rise again, he saw a fox emerge from the water, and trot off to the woods with the unfortunate 
goose in his mouth. He chanced to go in a direction where it was easy for the man to watch his 
movements. He carried his burden to a recess under an overhanging rock. Hero he scratched away 
a mass of dry leaves, scooped a hole, hid his treasure within, and covered it up very carefully. Then 
off he went to the stream again, entered some distance behind the dock of geese, and floated noise¬ 
lessly along, with merely the tip of his nose visible above the surface. But this time, he was not so 
fortunate in his mancBuvres. The geese, by some accident, took the alarm, and flew away with loud 
cackling. The fox finding himself defeated, walked off in a direction opposite to the place where 
his victim was buried. The man uncovered the hole, put the goose in his basket, replaced the leaves 
carefully, and stood patiently at a distance, to watch further proceedings. The sly thief was soon 
seen returning with another fox that he had invited to dine with him. They trotted along right mer¬ 
rily, swinging their tails, snuffing the air, and sRfiacking their lips, in anticipation of a rich repost. 
When they arrived under the rock, Reynard eagerly scratched away the leaves; but lo, his dinner 
had disappeared! He looked at his companion, and plainly saw by hit countenance, that he more 
than misdoubted whether any goose was ever there, as protended. Ho evidently considered his 
friend's hospitality a sham, and himself insulted. His contemptuous expression was more than the 
mortified fox could bear. Though conscious of generous intentions, he felt that all assurances to that 
effect would be regarded as lies. Appearances were certainly very much against him; for his tail 
slunk between his legs, and he held his head down, looking sideways with a sneaking glance at his dis¬ 
appointed companion. Indignant at what he supposed to bo an attempt to get up a character for 
generosity on false pretences, the offended ^uest seized his unfortunate host, and cuffed him most 
unmercifullly. Poor ReynaH boro the infliction with the utmost patience, and sneaked off, as if 
conscious that he bad received no more than might naturally be expected, under the circumstances.' 

From a chapter which contains some eloquent thoughts upon the mountain scenery of 
New-England, we take the following passage. Its just satire will not escape the atten¬ 
tive reader; 

' With the remembrance of Mount Holyoke, came the twenty-two spires seen A-om iu summit; 
and they reminded roe of the following paragraph from a Northampton newspaper, which did not 
seem tome very much like mountain preaching: ‘There is no one tning which helps to establish a 
man's character and ttanding in soeirtf, more than a steady attendance at church, and a proper re¬ 
gard for the first day of the week. Go to church! If you are a young man, just entering upon busi¬ 
ness. it will estabii/h your credit. fFkat eapitnUot would not sooner trust a beginner, who, instead 
of dissipating his time, hie character, and his money, in dissolute coi^uny, attended to his business 
on week-days, and on the Sabbath appeared in the house of God ?’ This recommendation of reli¬ 
gion for the sake of bank-stock, made mo think of the interesting newspnner, published by inmates 
of the Insane Asylum, in Vermont. One of the writers tells the story of an old aunt of his, who 
loudly praised a rich roan, for building a great brick meeting-house. ‘Heaven prospered him in 
the undertaking,’ said she; ‘ ho has sold out; the underground part for victualing celbirs, the base¬ 
ment story for grocery shops; and aflerselling the pews, he has nearly fifteen hundred dollars more 
than the whole cost him, and next week, it is to be dedicated to the Lord.’ 

‘ Now, we crazy ones think that churches should be built by licnevolent and pious individuals, and 
then unreservedly dedicated to God, aud opened to all who have a desire to worship in them. This 
building your churches like splendid palaces, making the pews the individual property of those who 
are able to buy them, and turning the button against all who are not owners, drives from those houses 
the poor, to whom the gospel was first preach^ freely, and for whose comfort and con<*olation it was 
emphatically senL* 

‘ This is not crazy reasoning, though pointed against a very common manifestation of the spirit of 
trade among ua. No branch of busincM ia more respectable than these profitable investments in the 
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nnmc of tbe Lord. But tho!*c who enpuEro in thpm arc little aware how rapidly they tend to decremte 
pojiular reverence for the public iiuiiitutiuns of religion. 

‘The exhortation to goto cliurcli for the sake of being trusted by capitalists, is a growth from the 
same slock. It reveals a wide contrast between the present times and the old Puritan days of spon¬ 
taneous zeal, when people frequently walked ten of fifteen miles to attend a place of worship.* 

The great popularity which attended the firet volume of Mrs. Child’s ‘ Letters* rendera 
it unnecessary for us to commend the present series to the attention of our readers. The 
work will make its own way to the public heart. 


Poems bt William W. Lord. In one volume, pp. 158. New-York: D. Ap^lston asd Com¬ 
pany. 

We have heard, for some time, of the great merit which characterizes the poetical 
wrilings of the young author of the volume before us ; we are not surprised, therefore, to 
find it distinguished for strong and well-sustained dighbs into the realms of song. The 
great length of the leading paper in this department, however, and the cognate character 
of its theme, deter us from entering at present upon a review of Mr. Lord's book. That 
duty we sliall aim to perform hereafter. In the mean tirae, we present a brief poem as an 
example of our author’s style, and of his philc^opliical musings. The following lines were 
addressed to a deaf mute on seeing a song interpreted to her by signs : 

Poor Girl! I said, hapless thy fate, to whom 
Forever silent is the voice of song ; 

To whom (he viol sings not, nor the sw'eet soul 
Imprisoned in the llute: to whom we ull, 

As thou to us, are deaf, and still, and route, 

And even nature moves in a dumb show. 

Yet why to thee may not the ctfect of sound. 

Which is the soul of motion, and hence thought, 

With high constraint of harmony to move 
The throng of worlds symphouious to the sun } 

(And who within himself has never felt 
The power of sound control him by this law 
To cadent movement of the hand or foot, 

Or stirred by swifter im()ul>e, to enact 

Its promptings intricate ?) why may not the effect 

Of sounds melodious be felt by thee 

In motion, if that sound itself be naught 

But motion given to a subtler sense ? 


If this may bo, (and pity for thy state, 

Though with loss proof, might make me think it so,) 
Then, may this dumb discourse to thee be soug, 

Our looks be music, and a soothing sign 
Or glance affcciiouato, a swoet-spokon tone; 

To thee, the rising sun be a great sirain 
Majestical, and his departing pomp 
An anthem like the evening psalm of heaven, 

Sung by responsive choirs angelical 
To harp and trumpet; aud the rising moon 
May be, what almost it has seemed to me, 

A prelude soft to the full hymn which Night 
Pours forth with the appearing stars, that fill 
The trembling heaven with innumerous sounds; 

The streams to thee be music, os to us. 

The birds in their winged flight be harmonies. 

The tyrannous winds, that rock the earth-fast wood 
Beneath its perilous weight of swinging boughs. 
Sing thee u song of might; or when from sleep 
They rouse with slight continuous stir that sets 
The leaves a-treiuble, aud along the fields 
Steal whimperingly, and move the seas of grain 
Into slight silvery waves, may seem a tune. 

Like those we chaunt in snatches to ourselves — 

A song made in the silent soul, and sung 

To the unuttered music of its own sweet thoughts. 
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An Onirntal Epistle: the Knickerbocker Talisman. — We are indebted to an 
esteemed friend and correspondent, long accredited at the Sublime Porte, for a recent inte¬ 
resting epistle from the Turkish capital, portions of which we shall take the liberty to lay 
before our readers. The following will be read with interest: ‘ Lately, Fuad Effendi, 
who had been sent on special emba««ie8 to Portugal and Spain, to compliment their young 
Queens on the part of his own young Sultan, has recently returned. He informed me 
some time since that he made, at Madrid I believe, the acquaintance of Mr. Wabhington 
Irving, and received from him, * as a friendship's present,’ some of his writings. He added 
many civil remarks on the honor and pleasure which he felt on becoming acquainted with 
him. Fuad Effendi is one of the most gentlemanlike, enlightened, and best educated of 
the officers of the Porte. His father, Izzet Malla, was one of the best poets of his 
time. His paternal aunt, yet living, is well known for the sweetness of her Oazals and 
Skarkies; and he is also himself the author of some well-written odes. His library of 
European and American^orks is quiteeitensive, and well selected; and he enjoys the 
respect of all the diplomatic corps. He visited many of the Moorish antiquities in Spain; 
copied many of their Arabic inscriptions ; and brought them, and a catalogue of the Arabic 
works in the library of the L^curial, to offer, with a detailed account of his mission, to his 
young sovereign. He says that he does not believe there are now any rare Arabic books 
in the Escurial; for its library having been some years ago pillaged, its roost valuable con¬ 
tents found their way into France and Germany. The catalogue which he brought here is 
to be examined, with those of the public libraries of Constantinople, to ascertain if there 
are yet in the Escurial any works not possessed or known here.* 

The following passage refers to two very tasteful presents, safely received from our cor¬ 
respondent With the beautiful talisman upon our finger, we turned our face to the E^t, 
and making seven mlaamg, rendered audible thanks to our friend for his valuable and most 
acceptable gift: ‘ I sent yon in one of my late packages a little antique stone, with a gazelle 
engraved upon it. I now have the pleasure of enclosing you a pure fine white cornelian for 
a signet-ring, with the word ‘ Knickerbocker’ engraved in Eastern characters in its cen¬ 
tre ; and the names of the ‘ Seven Sleepers and their Dog’ around it. The word Knick- 
ERBOCKKR signifies in Turkish ‘The Good Virtuous Man,’ or rather the ‘Good Old Bache¬ 
lor,’ for such you no doubt consider to be the modem dcus, which you have placed on the 
title-page of your worthy periodical, as a Catholic would say, its titular (titlc-lar ?) saint, 
but which an Orientalist is bound to regard as a good Genii, or Talisman, to preserve it from 
the ‘ evil eye’ of all competitors. Beside the remarkable coincidence of the name of the 
periodical which you so ably direct, and the Turkish, or rather I ought to say, Eastern 
words, Ncek Er Bakr^ (the first Persian, the second Turkish, and the latter Arabic,) they 
have an appropriate signification, adding particular interest to the seal. 1 must not forget 
to add, that the Prophet himself wore on his little finger a white corneli:in-ring, and this 
circumstance has made the stone a favorite one among his many devoted followers, who 
believe that when white cornelians are set au jour in a ring so as to touch the skin, it will 
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protect the wearer from all disease.* Around the court-yards of the great Imperiel raoequea 
of Constantinople (superb and awe-inspiring edifices they really are, and especially that 
of the most revered one of Eyoub el Aabaree, one of the Prophet’s own friends and com¬ 
panions, whoso holy remains found a place of repose here,; are found at all times of the day 
natives of Yemin and Bakhara, vending to the faithful and devout, cornelians, agates, and 
heliotropes, sometimes cut in the shape of hearts, or balls perforated so as to be suspended 
on the neck and arms of Mussulman females, children, and sometimes full-grown males, 
who may put faith in their virtues. These stones are found in Arabia, the birth-place and 
tomb of their Prophet; and this circumstance is the original and first source of value 
attached to them by Mussulmans. If these stones are subsequently engraved with any 
religious verses or names — and all Islam or rather Arabic names are religious — they be¬ 
come full talismanSy and their virtue can only be augmented by being worn for some time 
by a devout and holy person. They ore frequently cut into particular shapes, and so finely 
engraved as to require a magnifying glass to be read. 1 have a red cornelian, not much 
larger than my thumb-nail, on which the entire ninety-second chapter of the Koran is en¬ 
graved, and each letter beautifully perfect. 

‘It was at the gateway of the Mosque of Eyoub, and from a native of Yemin, that 1 
purchased your white cornelian. I might write you a long chapter on the use which Ori¬ 
entals, from the earliest period, have made of such stones, and others more costly. The 
Decalogue was written upon stone, and Aaron's breast-plate was the first talisman which I 
now remember in history. Solomon’s seal yet bears a great renown in the E^ist; it is said 
to have been engraved in the form of a triangle, with the inscription, ‘ This also will pass 
away which is in perfect accordance with the little value which, it is mentioned in Holy 
Writ, he attached to all things in this world. It was by means of this seal that, accord¬ 
ing to Oriental tradition, he possessed so much wisdom; and once having lost it, he re¬ 
frained from ascending his throne until it was found. Sometimes the seal bears only the 
name of the owner, but it is generally accompanied by an expression from the Koran, the 
names of the earlier Caliphs, a verse from some favorite poet, or mystical name, such as 
those on the seal 1 send you. The story of the ‘ Companions of the Cave and their Dog* 
inspired the Islam prophet to write a chapter for Ms book, to which hts followers subse¬ 
quently gave the name of the ‘ Cave.* In that chapter he tells the tale of their long sleep 
in a manner peculiar to himself and the literature of his age. In his non-commital style, 
he says: 

‘ Soarr say the Bleepers were three, and their dog was the fourth ; and others say, they were fire, 
and their dog was the sixth; guessing at a secret matter; and others say they were seven, aad their 
dog the eiglith. Say, niy Lord best kuoweth their number: none shall know them, unless a Jew. 
Therefore di.spute not concerning them, unless with a clear disputation, according to what has been 
revealed unto thee; and ask not any of the Christians regarding them. And they remained in the 
cave three hundred years and nine years more. And thou wouldst have juilged them to have been 
awake, while they were yet a-sleeping. And their dog stretched forth his fore-feet in the mouth of 
thecavo. And ko we awoke them from their sleep, that they might ask questions of one another. 
One of them spoke, and said, ‘How long have we tarried here? They answered, VVe have tarried 
a day and part of a day. The others said, * Your Lord best knoweth the time you have tarried; 
and now send one of you with this money into the city, and let him see which of its inhabitants hath 
the bokt and cheapest food, and let him bring you provisions from him.* 

The more modern version of their remarkable tale is, that the sleepers were young men 
of a good family in Ephesus, who, to avoid the persecution of the Emperor Decius, A. D. 
370, hid themselves in a cave on Mount Cawous, near that city, where they slept for a 
great number of years, even until the reign of Justinian the Younger, A. D. 590. The 
interesting dog belonged to a shepherd of the Mount, named CALBOiiORN,and following 


•Extract from an ancient Armenian book on precious stones, translated from the Persian of Has- 
BAIN Ibim Tonesi ; • Pbilosophers have written ihet whoever wears on him the Akiki Hed.isr. or purs 
white ccroellan. will bo piotected from the phthisic, obill blalna, colds In the bre.xst. and diseases of 
the kidneys. If It Is reduced to a powder and drank in cold water, It will cure the worst cough. Among 
the Inhabitants of Arabia it la vaneratBd above all other stonea, on account of having bean worn by 
their pnoPHar.' 
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the young men into the cave, participated in their long repose. I had two reasons for put¬ 
ting the names of the sleepers and their dog around tliat of the Knickerbocker. The first 
was, the coincidence previously mentioned ; and that they are said to possess a virtue uni¬ 
versally credited in Eastern lands; that of powerfully protecting the W’earer of the ring 
from harm: when recited hastily and with accuracy, they act as a charm to soothe pain; 
and for putting restless children to sleep, are worth more than all the narcotics in the 
Materia Medica,or the whole catalogue of lullabies. I must however tell you them so as 
to enable you to prove the correctness of the faith placed in them here. * YemUka, MekgUintu 
Mcslina, Mernoos, Dibemoos, Shadnoos^ KostitiyiiSy and Kitmir.* There has been some 
learned controversy among the Eastern Ulema^ or Doctors on the subject of the latter 
name, viz., that of the dog. The Prophet called him Al Rakim^ and no one will venture 
to doubt but that he was correct; but his followers, for reasons best known to themselves, 
give him now the name of Kitmir; and a learned writer gravely adds, have a super¬ 
stition to write the same on their ‘ letters which go far, or which pass the sea, as a protec¬ 
tion, a kind of talisman to preserve them from miscarriage.’ So strong is the public faith here 
in the virtue of these same names, that the celebrated Orientalist of Vienna, Von Hammer, 
had them liandsomely written and framed, and suspended in the cabin of the finest steamer 
of the Austrian Steam Navigation Company, called * The Stamboul,’ as a charm to put her 
passengers asleep during storms, and protect the vessel from harm. And, in proof of 
their eflicacy, I will add, that the manner in which the ‘ Stamboul’ has always weathered 
the severest storms of the Black Sea during the winter, has excited the fullest admiration 
of her captain’s friends. My second reason for placing the names of the said sleepers 
and their dog on your seal is, that 1 have at limes thought they were connected with the 
History of the ’Knickerbocker,* with the same accuracy that characterizes that grave 
and learned historian’s writings. I fancied that Deioricu Knickerbocker, alias Geof¬ 
frey Crayon, conceived the idea of writing the remarkable account of Rir Van Winkle 
from the preceding story of the youths of the cave ; and that in the ‘ little village of great 
antiquity,’ must be understood the city of Ephesus; in the Kaatskill mountains. Mount 
Cawous; in place of the Imperial Deci us, imagine the no less imperious ‘ Dame Von 
W' iNKLE Kitmir takes the place of ’ Poor Wolf;’ or that Decius is King George, and 
Theodosius the Younger, General Washington: and the astonishment of the sleepers of 
the fourth century was certainly not greater than that of those of the eighteenth. The supe¬ 
riority of the modern legend serves also as a strong evidence of the progress of literature; 
and notwithstanding the famed eloquence of the Koran, it bears but an indifierent compari¬ 
son with the Sketch-Book. If you will have the white cornelian with its long legend set as a 
signet-ring, beside the protection which it will always afibrd you, and to your ‘letters which 
go far, or that pass the sea,’ you will confer a favor on your distant friend and correspond¬ 
ent.’ Thanks again, and ‘ acceptance bounteous,’ for our friend’s valuable gift! Hence¬ 
forth the * Old Knick.’ bears a charmed life. 


A Word to Publishers: Newspaporial, etc. — Our friends the publishers, mutt 
bear with us a little. The unwonted space occupied in our ‘ Literary Notice’ department, 
and the forgotten addition of an index to the present volume, have excluded notices of Kid¬ 
der’s ‘ Sketches of Brazil,’ Wilkie’s ‘ Exploring Expedition,* Putnam’s striking ‘ Ameri¬ 
can Facts,’ Martin and Company’s excellent illustrated Bible, and several publications 
by Messrs. Harper and Brothers, Wiley and Putnam, Caret and Hart, and others. 
We had also a few lines in relation to certain changes among our weekly contemporaries, 
and concerning Mr. Benjamin's new weekly journal, * *fhe Metropolis.’ W’e shall address 
ourselves to these publications in our next number; and in the mean time we ‘ throw our¬ 
selves upon the mercy of the court.’ 
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Madame Otto’s Concert. — We are indebted to a friend, an aocoinplished mueical 
critic, for the ensuing notice of the brilliant concert recently given to the amiable, chari^ 
able, and clever cantatrwey Madame Otto : ‘ The overture, by Weber, we have heard 
much belter played. There was not that aplomb in its performance which usually charac* 
terizes the efiorts of the distinguished professors who took part in the orchestra; in truth, 
an additional rehearsal or two would have done no harm. Our enthusiastic maes/ro, 
Heinrich, who led in his own composition, did not have that response which w’as due to 
his really clever conception. There appeared to be occasionally a difference of opinion 
between the band and leader as to what time certain movements should be taken; and 
then ever and anon the authoritative and powerful thump of the drum would beat in the 
refractory forces, and the baton of the leader would whip them out again ; so that in fact 
it beat our feeble powers to tell who was in the right. However, the audience took it 
good-naturedly, and ‘ came down handsomely’ with a perfect shower of ‘ bravos,’ canes, 
pedal-movements, and *jf^olian attachments’d la bouche, which almost overcame the old 
hero. * Our Mary' led offT in the vocal department. ‘ Lo ! Hear the Gentle Lark !’ was 
fairly given by her, and Kyle imitated the lark as well as a ‘ third ffute’ could, when 
compared with the Bullnd. Would that this gifted young lady might confine herself to a 
pretty rigid practice in the solfeggio. Her transition from her. chest-voice to the vocedi 
testa, or head-voice, is too abrupt and startling, and is often painful to a refined and culti¬ 
vated ear. We have always taken an interest in the success of this clever young lady, from 
the time when she was a very little girl. Some seven years ago,she sang Beethoven’s 
‘ Adelaide,’ Anglice * Rosalie,’ at the anniversary concert of that time-honored and ex¬ 
cellent association, the Euterpean Society. She was then a bud of promise, and as an 
actress she has since made rapid strides in the profession. We must let her glide gently 
from our liands, and take up the beneficidre, Madame Otto. From the outset this lady 
had a high compliment paid her, which we have never seen exhibited toward any pro¬ 
fessional singer in this country. She wag conducted on and oB* the stage by several of 
the audience ; and her entrance was the signal for such a shower of bouquets, and such a 
storm of applause, as we have rarely witnessed. She never sang better: she gave with 
much aychness and cleverness her different arias and songs, and ‘ came Fanny Ellslee 
over us’ by expressing her thanks in a naive German accent, to this effect: * Ladies and 
Gentlemen: 1 thank you from the bottom of my heart; and may you always be as happy 
as you have made me this evening.’ Mr. P. Mayer gave with very fair effect the 
‘ Cruda Funesta' from ‘ L<a Lucja.’ He appeared to be struggling against a severs 
hoarseness; but sufficient talent was evolved to evince the possession of a fine voice, 
and much promise. Rappetti’s style was, as it always is, free, natural, graceful and 
flowing, with all the impassioned energy of the Italian school. The themas which he 
played, although somewhat hackneyed, were admirably executed, and several of the va¬ 
riations were beautifully conceived and properly rendered. 

San Quirico and De Begnis sang a very funny * Duetto BuffR>’ by Coccia. It was 
new to an American audience, who however understood it so well, that it received an 
unanimous encore. But the concert-room is not the place for buffR) scenas. Stage, or¬ 
chestra, dress, and various other little accessories, are necessary to render the dish piquant. 
Howbeitj the duel w'as very well acted and sung. An aria from ‘ Donna Caritea’ushered 
in that ‘bird most musical, most melancholy,’ Pico. ‘ Oh! Pico! Pico! why art thou 
Pico !’ When thou openest ‘ thy doors of breath,’ 

‘ Ttte soul is an enchanted boat 
Which like a sleeping swan, doth float 
Upon iho silver waves of ihy sweet singing; 

And thine does like an angel sit 
Beside the helm conducting it.’ 

There is a soul-stirring quality in some of her notes, below the staflT, which strikes a chord 
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in our heart that for years has lain dormant, and which was first awakened by that great 
embodiment of song, Malibran ! Years have since rolled over us, and never until this 
fair pilgrim from tlie sunny clime had made her advent among us, had that silver chord 
vibrated to the touch of a master-hand. It came; the latent spark was kindled; and now 
are we once more * ourselves again.’ Messrs. Kyle and Groenveldt played a sort of 
pU pourri en duo, consisting of Scottish Melodies, Strauss* Waltzes, etc., very beautifully, 
accompanied by that moet practical of all pianists, Mr. Timm, who is a treasure to per¬ 
formers, for they always know where to find him. Any transposition needed at sight, no 
matter in what key, can be effected, when Timm is present. But to return to Kyle and 
Groenvelot, the Fidus-Achates of musicians. The former gentleman is an improving 
player. His style is more chaste than formerly, and his articulation more rapid and cor¬ 
rect : as an orchestral player he has few if any superiors in this country. Mr. Groen- 
VELDT is one of the roust admirable clarionetists to whom we have ever listened.* 


An omitted Poem of the late Willis Gaylord Clark. —We were greatly sur¬ 
prised on being informed the other evening, by one who is himself a poet, and who had 
noticed the omission with much regret, that the following musical and feeling lines, from 
the pen of the lamented Willis Gaylord Clark, were not included in his ‘ Literary 
Remains,* heretofore published. Wo can account for the omission only in one way. In 
making the selections for the poetical division of the volume, we must have been impressed 
with a belief that this poem, like several others of the writer’s moet admired effusions, had 
been introduced into some one of the various subsections of the * Ollapodiana* papers, with 
some allusion to the train of thought or event which awakened them: 

death op the touno. 

When into dust, like dewy flowers departed, 

From our dim paths the bright and lovely fade; 

The fair in form, the pure, the gentle-hearted. 

Whose looks within the breast a Sabbath made} 

How like a whisper on the inconstant wind 
The memory of their voices stirs the mind! 


We hear the sigh, the song, the fitAtl laughter, 
That from their lips in balm were wont to flow, 
When Hope’s beguiling wing they hurried aAer, 
And drank her syren music long ago; 

When Joy’s wild harp to sweetest lays was strung, 
And poured rich numbers for the loved and young. 


When the pure stars are burning high in heaven, 

And the low night winds kiss the flowering tree, 

Aud thoughts are deepening in the hush of even. 

How sof\ those voices on the heart will be! 

They breathe of raptures which have bloomed anddiedy 
Of sorrows by remembrance sanctified. 

Yet when the loved have from our pathway vanished, 

What potent magic can their smiles restore ? 

Like some gay sun-burst by the tempest banislied, 

They passed in darkness, they will come no more! 

Unlike the day-beam, when the storm hath fled, 

No light renewed breaks on their lowly bed. 

In the * leafy month of June,* when all nature has burst forth into verdure and bloom 
and song; when remembrances of the past throng upon the mind—thoughts of those 
whom we have loved and whom we mourn — it may be that many will feel with us the 
truthfulness and beauty of these stanzas:. few however will appreciate the peculiar force 
with which they impress the heart, in obedience to whose promptings they are placed before 
the reader. 
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‘Men without Souiji.— Can any of our readers inform us who is for was) the author 
of an admirable satire entitled * Men without SouU V We encountered it for the first lime 
many years since, and again about a twelve-month ago in a New-England journal, where 
it appeared as original. The w’riter argued that men might live without souls, from cer¬ 
tain facts which he adduced. ‘ Who does not know ,’ said he, ‘ that a single instance 
outweighs a thousand theories ? Human bodies then, I assert again, may be without souls. 
Why not? Epimemdes, a Cretan, had indeed a soul, but then he hod a power of dis¬ 
missing and recalling it; wiiich shows that he had a pow'er of doing wuthout it. It is re¬ 
markable that both himself and his countrymen thought him quite as good a philosopher 
without his soul as with it. Is the truth of Epimenidks questioned ? I answer, He was 
a Cretan. Again, St. Anthony saw his own soul ascend to heaven and descend upon 
earth. Will anyone question St. Anthony’s amhority? I answer. He was a mint. 
Again, a philosopher, a professor, and an inhabitant of Rostock, aflirms his soul to be 
wedded to his body by no stricter bonds than a female nerve, a modem marriage, or an 
alliance between states. He himself resides with his soul, and speaks of his body, like 
C,«SAR of himself, in the third person. When his body is tortured with hunger our pro¬ 
fessor says only: ‘He seems hungry, I must feed him.’ Racked with disease, he only 
whispers, * He seems di8tres.«»ed, I must physic, him.* If his authority be contested, I main¬ 
tain it upon three several grounds: He is a phUompher, a professor^ and an inhabitant of 
Rostock. Before you draw any conclusions from these facts, I will mention a theory 
which it has been supposed w'ould solve many of the phenomena of the world.’ Assu¬ 
ming the ground that the sonls of people may have so degenerated as to dispose them to 
tenont their fleshly cabins, even upon terms which the body may propose, the writer pro¬ 
ceeds to draw up an imaginary contract for the union, in which it is stipulated on the part 
of the body: 

* First : That although the soul dwell in the body, it shall never interfere with it in any of its 
enjoyments; particularly in eating, drinking, and licentiousness. Agreed. 

‘ Second : That the soul, as in fashionable marriages, shall never show itself in public with the body. 
Agreed; if the body will, at least once a year, acknowledge the soul’s existence in a church. 

‘ Third: That the soul shall never perplex the boily in private, except when it is sentimental,or 
in low spirits. Agreed. 

‘ Fourth : That the body shall be suffered to sleep while the soul listens to sermons. Agreed, if 
the body will keep watch should the soul also be disposed to sleep. 

‘ Fifth : That the soul shall not attempt to warp the body to any fanatical practices, such as pros¬ 
tration, kneeling, giving away money. Agreed. 

* Sixth : That the soul shall not employ the eyes of the body in reading the Bible. Agreed. 

‘ Seventh : That the soul shall Uke all the burden of religious duties upon itself. Agreed, if the 
body will eat the bread at the Sacrament, and kiss the book for an office under government. 

‘ Eighth : That the soul shall uover disfigure the face with a blush. Agreed, when the soul shall 
be a little hackneyed in the ways of the world.’ 

The reflections upon the nature of this contract are eloquent, and insinuate a salutary 
lesson. On the above conditions the body capitulates, and consents to receive the soul 
into garrison. ‘ I see,’ continues the writer, ‘ that you reject my thcor)' as visionary and 
disgraceful; but pray reexamine the cases T have advanced. That men have been with¬ 
out souls, is a proof that you may be; and your conduct will admit of no other solu¬ 
tion. This point then being established, enjoy, I beseecl’ you, every moment of your bright 
career. Ye puppets of an empty show! ye figures of an useless series! ye shadows of 
threescore years! ye moving dust and ashes! dead to virtue and furious with appetite, 
deem the breath of life an enduring substance, and eternity a bubble! Proceed, illus¬ 
trious Bodies, to your glorious destination ; eat^ drink, sleep, and perish!’ A little pon¬ 
dering, reader, will show you more in this ‘ contract’ than will meet the eye in a hurried 
and careless perusal. 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — Next month’s number will commence 
the Tioenly-Sixth Volume of the Knkktrhocher. It will appear upon types that have never 
before been printed upon ; so that the communications of our correspondents will be found 
to ap|)eal as well to the eye os to the mind. As it regards the literary attractions in sU>re 
for the volume, our readers may be assured that at no former period have they been so am¬ 
ple and various. ‘ On this point we restdesiring only that this promise may be remem¬ 
bered, and ‘ craving judgment’ thereupon when the fulness of time shall require the rendi¬ 
tion of a verdict But we need not ask dur readers’ credence. Never liad Magazine such 
a list of subscribers as the Knickerbocker. Our readers know tut, to a man, we cannot 
but think; for while the acquisitions to our books have been most gratifying, we have 
scarcely had a discontinuance within the year. * Be ever thus,’ Indies and gentlemen — 
kind friends!—and whatsoever the Editor can seaire, whatsoever he can perform, by 
still more arduous exertion in his own humble departments, shall not be wanting to requite 
your continued confidence and good-will. We cannot resist the inclination, in this con¬ 
nexion, to thank our contemporaries of the Public Press for their gratifying commendations 
of our labors. Praise from influential literary conservators stimulates us to renewed en¬ 
deavors to merit their approbation. We have ventured to annex to the advertisement of 
our Twenty-Sixth Volume,on the cover of the present number, a few of the notices which 
have appeared of the volume now brought to a conclusion. They will afford to our readers 
seme evidence of the estimation in which llie Knickerbocker continues to be held by 
the public. • • • The following aflecting sketch comes to us in the hand-writing of a cor¬ 
respondent in Boston, to whose pen our readers have been indebted for many a plea‘»ant 
communication. We call upon our friend for//tc name of the pro.^ecutor in the case referred 
to. We desire to assist in handing it down to perpetual infamy: ‘ There arc scenes occur- 
ing almost daily in our Police Court that are well worthy of more than a passing record, if 
but for the glimpses they give us of poor humanity under some of its more melancholy 
phases. A week or two since, I happened to be present when an Irishwoman w’as brought 
before one of our police justices on a charge of stealing. She wa.s young, had a plea^^ing 
and rather handsome countenance, was clad very tidily, and altogether looked like one 
who had seen better days, and still in her poverty preserved some of the pride of that more 
happy period. In her arm.s she held a little boy of some three or four years, with a profu¬ 
sion of light curly hair clustering about his temples, but whose jmle cheek and sunken and 
In .strous eyes told too plainly that Disease and pinching Want had even thus early marked 
him for their own. The mother was charged with stealing bread from the door of a grocer. 
The complainant, a hard-featured, shrcwd-looking man. w ilh a long nose, and sharp, rest- 
les.s eye, was called to the stand. He told a straight-forward, circumstantial 8tor>% the 
substance of which was, that his baker was in the habit of leaving bread for him at the 
shop-door before it was opened in the morning. For several days pa.*;t he had missed part 
of it; sometimes a whole roll, sometimes more, and once or twice, only jxtrt of a roll. In 
order to put a stop to these depredations on hi.s pn)perty, he one morning lay in w ait for the 
trespasser; when, about daylight, he saw the prisoner come out of her miserable under¬ 
ground nbo<le, leading her sickly boy by the hand Pa‘-sing by where the witness was con¬ 
cealed, she stopped at his dixir, took up a roll, and breaking it in two pieces, gave one to 
her boy, and restored the other to its place. She then turned back, when the complainant 
seized, and hurried her immediately to the watch-house ; taking care, in the mean time, to 
snatch from the half-fnmished boy the moiety of the loaf he was so eagerly devouring. 
The w’ltness here pnxJuced the piece of bread, and pointed to the marks of the child’s 
teeth, in part corroboration of his testimony. After hearing the story, the jinlge turned to 
the woman, and asked her if she had any thing to say in denial of the truth of the charge. 
* Nothing, nothing, your Honor,* replied the poor woman, laying her face on her boy'.s head, 
and straining him to her bosom, while her body sw’ayed to and fro in the agfuiy of shame 
and grief: ‘ 1 am gtiiliy, guilty! But it was not for meself 1 took it. Ah, Sir! I’m a poor 
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lone woman, and work hard when I can gel work. But for the last ten days I have had noth¬ 
ing to do, and my money was all gone; and since yesterday morning we had n’t had a 
morsel to eat. I am used to it meself; but I could rCt hear little Dennis cry for bread, and 
not give it to him !* The Judge was evidently touched by the woman’s distress, and* 
turning to the complainant, asked him if, under the circumstances, he should persist in the 
prosecution. ‘ If,’ said he, * you will withdraw your complaint, it will be performing an act 
of mercy which 1 should be veiy'glad to second.’ Vain appeal! Though the eye of every 
man in court was fixed upon the prosecutor with looks that pleaded for his victim, no emo¬ 
tion stirred the repose of his hard and selfish features. He kept no account with Mercy. 
The right of properly had been violated, in his eyes the most sacred of human rights, 
and he claimed the penally of the law. ‘ This w a cruel case,’said the Judge; * and really, 
I feel extremely loth to punish this poor woman for an act so venial, crime though it be in 
the eye of the law. But although this plaintiff might have pursued a very different course, 
without doing any injury to the cause of justice, or impairing in the least degree whatever 
title he may have to the love and respect of his fellow-men, still my duty in the case is im¬ 
perative ; the law allows me no discretion. I would it were otherwise. Put her down for 
one month in the House-of-Correction, Mr. Clerk.’ ‘ Oh, Dennis, Dennis !* exclaimed the 
poor woman, in a paroxysm of grief, as she strained her boy still closer to her bosom, and 
bathed him with tears; ‘what ’ll you do noic, my poor child, when you’ve no mother to 
look after you, and keep you from harm’s way ?* ‘ Do n’t grieve yourSelf about that, Mrs. 

McGinniss,’ said one of her own country-women, who had hitherto stood in the back¬ 
ground, but now came forward, and took the prisoner by the hand; * do n’t grieve for the 
likes of that, Ma’am ; I ’ll take care of your boy; and while I’ve a petaty in the pot, he shall 
have his mouth full.’ ‘ God bless you!’ exclaimed the mother, wringing the woman’s 
hand; ‘ may the Holy Virgin smile on you!’ ‘ Come, step along. Ma’am,’ said the officer, 
as he put the mittimus in his pocket; ‘ do n’t stand growling here ; the cart is waiting for 
you.* The woman slowly and mechanically obeyed, followed by little Dennis, with one 
hand clasped in that of his new friend, and the other pulling at the skirts of his mother’s 
dress. Arrived at the outer door, the tittle fellow was resigned ‘ with many tears’ to the 
care of his kind protector; the mother went slowly and droopingly down the steps, without 
again lifting her head, or looking back upon her half-weeping, half-wondering boy; and 
in a moment more she was seated in the covered hearse-like wagon that was to carry her 
across the ‘ bridge of sighs’ to the felon’s home.* • • • *The Duel,’ by Jesse -, embo¬ 

dies a good story, but the poetical garb in which it is clothed is ‘not much to speak of.* In 
justice to our readers, therefore, we cannot ‘ give them Jesse’ literally: the prose of the 
matter, however, is this: Napoleon, when he was told that a cannon ball had killed a 
sailor who had hid himself in a coil of rope in the hold of a man-of-war,observed, * A man 
can never avoid his fate ;’ a fact well illustrated by the follow’ing circumstance: An Eng¬ 
lishman, ‘ brave as Julius C.esar,’ challenged a Frenchman to mortal combat. Knowing 
John Bull to be a dead shot, the Frenchman, being the challenged party,and having the 
choice of place, time, and weapons, selected night, a large dork apartment, and pistols. 
The seconds were to remain outside, and give the word, after receiving which, each was 
to fire when he pleased. ‘Fire .'* cried the seconds, when the combatants had been locked 
in, and declared themselves ‘ ready.’ But no sound was heard. Johnny Bull could find 
no hint for an aim ; and his adversary, hearing him groping round the room,fired at random. 
John was safe enough now ; and after searching every comer of the room in vain, for any 
indication of the ‘whereabout’of his antagonist, he at length exclaimed: ‘Come, I’m 
tired of this fun ; beside, I’m salbfied.’ He had groped his way to tlio fire-place, and 
now placed the muzzle of his pistol up the mouth of the chimney, and fired. There was a 
shriek, a yell, and down came the Frenchman, dead as a door-nail! • • • Why is it, that 
with the bright sunshine, the blossom and bloom, the bland airs and ‘all musical sounds* 
of summer, there comes back upon the heart, with such irresistible power, the memory of 
friends long since ‘ faded and gone V Why rise* up before the mind the funeral pall, the 
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breathless darkness, and the narrow house ? This summer morning on which we w*rite, 
how sunny and beautiful it is! — how bright the verdure on the distant slopes, over the 
sparkling waters! — how melting the incense-laden airs that steal in at the open window! 
Why does Memory go back to only one spot of greenness, and that a * place of graves!’ 
Why is it impossible, at this joyous season, not to remember, that 

* White clouds o’er that spot will pass * 

As freely as elsewhere, 

That sunshine on no other grass 
A richer hue may wear; 

That, formed from out the very mould 
In which the Dead doth lie, 

The daisy with its eye of gold 
Looks up into the sky!’ 

But of serener summer influences he yet speaketh, * our brother and our friend,’ by whose 
last resting-place we have been standing in thought, as on that brightest day of the year’s 
brightest month, when he * made his bed in darkness, and closed his eyes forever upon the 
brightness of the sun :* 


Th* Spring’s gay promise melted into thee. 

Fair Summer! and thy gentle reign is here; 

Thy emerald robes are on each spreading tree, 

In the blue sky thy voice is rich and clear; 

And the free brooks have songs to bless thy reign — 
They leap in music midst thy bright domain. 


The gales that wander from the unclouded West 
Are burthened with the breath of countless fields ; 
They teem with incense from the green earth's breast, 
That up to heaven its grateful odor yields ; 

Bearing sweet hymns of praise from many a bird, 

By nature's aspect into rapture stirred. 

In such a scene the sun-illumined heart 
Rounds like a prisoner in his narrow cell. 

When through its bars the morning glories dart, 

And forest anthems in his hearing swell: 

And like the heaving of the voiceful sea. 

His panting bosom labors to be free. 


Thus gazing on thy void and sapphire sky, 

O, Summer! in my inmost soul arise 
Uplifted thoughts, to which the woods reply. 

And the bland air, with its soft melodies; 

Till, basking in some vision's glorious ray, 

1 long for eagle’s plumes to flee away. 

I long to cast this cumbrous clay aside. 

And the impure, unholy thoughts that cling 
To the sad bosom, torn with care and pride: 

I would sour upward ou unfettered wing, 

Far through the chambers of the peaceful skies. 
Where the high fount of Summer's brightness lies. 


We have an inkling, we think, of tlie sort of feeling which, in a piping time of peace, 
■ometimee cornea in aid of making war. An esteemed friend and correspondent, belonging 
to the water-aervice of our excellent * Uncle Samuel,* writes ua: * Are we to have a 
war ? If 80 ,1 must be afloat again! What think you of the probability ? Shall I have 
tails put to my round jacket, and have that old sword, which even now hangs, greased 
and buckskin-robed, before me, burnished and sharpened even to great thirstiness ? Advise 
us, you who are upon the borders. I would to heaven I was within ten fathoms of you 
this sunny morning! No peace would ‘ Old Knick * have, till he had tested my seaman¬ 
ship by a stretch down to the Hook, or through Hell-Oate eddy, in one of those pretty bay 
boats which lie at Fulton-Feny. I long to smell the salt air once more; to rise and fall 
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with tlie breatliings of old Ocean's bosom ; to listen to the music which bore cadence to 
the many joys of my youthful hours. I cannot live long so far from sea.’ We shall 
have no war, dear Sir — none. The spirit of the age is oppr^sed to ‘deeds of brawl and 
b'attle.* So tliat our correspondent is safe from carnage, whereat our readers will greatly 
rejoice. We had one friend nearly lust in a naval engagement, ‘ whereby he received a 
cannon-ball in his chest, which utterly destroyed a couple of dozens of very gotjd shirts;’ 
an escape almost as miraculous as iliai of Sir Roger dk Coverley', who tells us that on 
one occasion he should ‘ inevitably have fallen in battle, had he not prudently left the field 
the night before the action.’ Our hand i.souu^lretched to our friend, however, with thanks 
for the hint in regard to the sail-lxmt excursion. There he touches us; for, as he must often 
have seen from our page.s, we greatly aflecl the landward reaches of the mighty element 
on which his youth was cradled. • • • Reader, did you ever see a man, the tide of life 
and health running free the while in his veins, take a leap into the abyss of death ? It 
is an awful spectacle — yet we have seen it (for the first and only time) within the last 
hour. From the same gh omy halls where but a few months since we hade farewell to one 
condemned to die, we have just seen led forth another of the Law’s wretched victims; 
seen him walk with a firm step to the scaffold, where he ‘ took his laststand.’ How many 
straining eyes, how many trembling lips, how many pallid face^, attested the horror of the 
unhappy man’s situation ! ‘ God help him! God help him!’ was all that toe could utter. 
Like the victim in the Italian tale, w ho every morning found onele.ss wnndow in the slow ly 
enclosing prison which was finally to crush him to death, he had arrived at the ‘ inevi¬ 
table hour’ w Inch could ‘ lead but to the grave.’ Few words were said ; when a white 
efligy hung suddenly before the shuddering spectators, heralded by nothing save a strain 
upon the rope, and a sound like th-u-gg ! from the recoil of its oscillating burthen. From 
this moment we are opposed to hanging. It is a relic of barbarism, and ought to be abo¬ 
lished. The author of Eothen tells us of en exhibition o(gMcUing which he beheld in his 
travels in a heathen land ; and it i.s only a short remove from the inhuman custom of flang¬ 
ing. He saw the remains of three or four poor fellows who had been impaled upon high 
poles, and so prujiped up by the transverse spokes beneath them, that their skeletons, clothed 
with some white wax-like remains of flesh, still sat up lolling in the sunshine, and listlessly 
staring without eyes. But, reader, hanging is next to gibbetting; and either is utterly 
obnoxious to humanity. If blood must atone for blood, let the homicide ‘perish by the 
sword,’ the axe, or the deadly discharge of musketry. Let him not be suspended like a dog, 
to struggle in long death-agonies between heaven and earth. ‘ It is too horrible — let us 
not think of it!’ • • • An esteemed friend, who has just returned from a year’s residence 
in England, informs us that it is a very barbaroiLs country. ‘ Would you believe it,’ he 
asked us, with emotions that he knew would be appreciated, ‘would you believe it, that 
in enlightened England, a country of which we have heard so much and know' so little, 
they have no oysters, w'orthy the name? — none in which the strong taste of copper is not 
a relief to the other palatial sensations which they awaken; no clams; no buckw heat 
cakes; no green-corn ; no canvass-back ducks; no pea-nuts, (and of course no legitimate 
diama;) no tomalos, no water-melons, nor hickory or butter-nuts — no Fourth-of-July!’ 
Lossibly it was from a prejudice awakened by these sad deficiencies, that our friend was 
led to regard the state of society there w ith no favorable eye. The wide and general con¬ 
trast exhibited in the condition of the rich and titled, and the poor and ‘ignobly-born;’ 
the truckling, the humiliating subserviency to rank and station ; the hoffeless mediocrity of 
condition which cannot lx; overcome by the middle cla.«ses or ‘lower orders,’ struggle as 
they may; these things painfully impressed him at every turn, and in every part of the 
kingdom. Our friend is no longer surprised, he tells us, to find the tradesman, the mechanic, 
the arlizan, who could not, with the freedom which Incomes a man, lift his heotl above 
an a.«signed level in his otvn country, appreciating here that equality which Talent and 
Industry and Taste can command at the hands of the highest in our land. • • • ‘ The 
poor ye have with you alway.**,’ said the Redeemer, when on earth ; and it is grateful to 
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the heart of every well-wisher to hb kind, that they are remembered and cared for by 
those whom Misfortune has left unscatlied. * Corporations,’ it is oAentiraes said, * have no 
soub but thb can scarcely be asserted of our municipal corporation. We have just re¬ 
turned from a very delightful jaunt lo Randall’s Island, a spacious garden of beamy, situated 
in the East River, off the village of Harlem, upon which was laid in our presence the comer 
stone of the new Alms-House; a vast structure of stone, six hundred feet in length, the 
width and height in proportion. The day was one of the most delightful of the fresh-budding 
month of May. The air was redolent of the scent of countless apple and cherry trees, in full 
bloom; while the view from the central swell of the bland was one of matchless beauty. 
Alderman Miller, member of congress elect, in an address characterized alike by sound 
judgment, benevolence, and good taste, adverted to the favorable situation of the bland for 
the purpose to which it had been devoted ; and it only required his hearers to look around 
them, upon the far-reaching landscape, embracing sparkling waters, verdant fields, and ver¬ 
nal woods, with the towers, domes and steeples of the city melting into the blue haze of the 
distance, without feeling that no encomium, however fervent, could exaggerate the natu¬ 
ral advantages and beauties of the location. The edifices for the Farm School, a separate 
branch of the city charity, in progress of erection upon the same bland, are fast verging 
to completion. The business of the day was concluded by a sumptuons dinner in a tem¬ 
porary edifice upon the ground ; whereat were discussed divers excellent edibles and po¬ 
tables, in connexion with pleasant intellectual viands, which were equally ‘ well receiv¬ 
ed after which a highly-gratified party, embracing the burgomasters and schepens of ibe 
city, and a few invited guests, returned to town at a seasonable hour, refreshed and 
strengthened for their daily toils, by the glimpses they had had, and the pure air they had 
breathed, of the fresh and blooming countr)\ • • • Some modem essayist, speaking of 

* Woman' as a loveable, marriageable entity, observes: * What matter if she be young or 
not, so she be loveable ? I won’t say what matter if she be plain or not, for everybody 
knows that is no matter where love b, though it may have some business in detennining 
the sentiment.’ Any one, says an amusing writer of another description, can admire 
a handsome woman; but the true benefactor to the public, whose memory is to be cher- 
bhed, and lo celebrate whose praises the muses and the fine arts ought to strive with 
eager emulation, b the man Who during a long life has always been deeply in love, but 
never with a lady whose aspect would not frighten a tolerably quiet horse. * • • Mr. 
Edward Dechadx, arlists’-colorroan, at Number 306, Broadway, near the comer of 
Duane-street, has sent us his new and very handf^ome catalogue of * Artist's Materials, 
Prints, etc.,* which we have examined with pleasure, not unmixed with wonder. We had 
no conception before of the almost countless variety of materials and instmments, from 
celebrated manufactories in England and on the Continent, which are employed by artists 
in this country. An ‘ Artists’ Emporium,’ like that of Mr. Deciiaux, is indeed a marvel. 
We observed, for example, twenty-six divbions of painters’ and gilders* brashes, alone, of 
all sorts of * known liair,’ each divbion including perhaps a dozen or more varieties of the 
8];>ecie8 ; the various ‘ pencils’ are scarcely' less numerous; and as for colors, ‘ prepared,' 

* in powder,’ or * in drop,’ for oil or wnier ; in ‘ lubes,* ‘ tin’ or * compressible,’ flat or 
round; in ‘ bladders’ of all shapes and modes of expulsion ; in ‘ boxes,* ‘ cans,’ ‘ bottles,’ 
or * porcelain cups ;* why, verily their name is legion; including among them a * mummy. 
brown,* a color that can only be obtained from the powdered dust of Egyptian mum- 
mies. Then the canvasses, pallets, easels, varnishes, resiing-slicks, lay-figures, crayons ; 
gums, pallet-cups, miniature cases, poit-folios; compasses, moddeling tools, daguerreotype- 
appanilus, camera-lucidos, * and so forth ;* there b inextricable confusion in the very 
thought of half the varieties of them! One of the most pleasant features of Mr. De- 
CHAUx’s establbhment, however, b hb rich and constantly-reinforced collection of the 
rarest engravings and lithographs; ‘ studies’ of the. human figure, of marine views, land¬ 
scapes, and animals, by tlie most eminent artists in Europe ; with architectural modeb, 
views, sculptures, ornaments, furniture and armor of the Middle Ages, etc. Copious as u 
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the catalogue before us, however, it embraces, we are informed, ‘ but a small portion of 
the extensive collection always on hand.’ Mr. Dechaux resides mainly in Europe, that 
he may be enabled to furnish at once to his establishment all that is new and beautiful 
which may appear in the capitals of Italy, France, and England ; and to this fact may be 
attributed the perfection and popularity of his ‘ Artists’ Emporium,’ which, as a mere 
matter of curiosity, is richly worth visiting. • • • We had the pleasure the other even¬ 
ing to hear the ensuing lines sung with great feeling and expression by a charming young 
lady, who accompanied herself upon the piano-forte with simplicity and good taste. When 
she had finished, ‘ the water stood in our eyes whereat a friend somewhat marvelled, 
remarking that it was odd we should ‘ lake it so much to heart,’ for the song was as old as 
the hills. We had never heard it before, however; and the touching pathos of the air, 
which is in excellent keeping with the words, mode an evident impression upon one or 
two other persons present, who seemed as much ‘ behind the age* as ourselves. In the 
hope that there are many more such among our readers, we annex the lines without far¬ 
ther comment: 


‘ Oh ! the early time of Lovn! when my fancy us«ed to rove 
From the black eyes to the blue, from the tiny to the tall ; 

When 08 many girls were denr as the days that fill the year. 

And the newest and the youngest was the fairest of them all; 

When I lived but in her sight, and lay awake all night, 

Ere 1 met her in the greenwood on a dewy morn of May, 

And a treasure passing rare was a stolen tress of hnir — 

Oh! merry' days of youth ! T ’was a sin ye could not stay! • 

( 

O ! the manly time of Love! Though the face for which I strove 
From its cheek hath lost a rose, from its eye one shade of blue ; 

Though I see a furrow now on its mild and matron brow. 

The years that dimmed its beauty have made it dearer too: 

And my heart it swells with pride to see her by my side, 

Or to hear her singing tenderly some old and simple lav. 

When the fire is burning bright, on a stormy winter night; 

Oh days of home delight! ye should never pass away. 


‘But Age comes creeping near, with his forehead bleak and sere, 

And his heavy, heavy car, and his voice so small and shrill. 

When my steps must totter slow, and my strength must dwiudle low, 

Till a baby with its little hand can lead me where it will. 

But thrmgh iimuhood’s prime be past, so long as life shall last, 

Her gentle voice shall cheer me, still her faithful arm sustain ; 

And our love shall even brave the parting of the grave — 

For 1 know’ there's bliss be} ond, and w o shall meet again ! 

A WESTERN correspondent, * Captain L- ,’ (have we his real name ?) writes us as 

follows : ‘ In the tenth chapter of Joshua, at the twelfth and thirteenth verses, you will 
find it thus written : ‘ Then spake Joshua unto the Lord in the day when the Lord de¬ 
livered up the Amorites before the children of Israel ; and he said in the sight of Israel, 
‘Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon; and thou Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. And the 
sun etood still, and the moon stayed, until the people had avenged themselves upon their 
enemies. /* not this written in the Book of Jasher ? So the sun stood still in the midst of 
heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole day.’ You will also find the Wars of 
Jehovah and The Enunciations^ mentioned by Moses, in the twenty-first chapter of Num¬ 
bers, at the foilrleenlh, fifteenth, and twenty-seventh to thirtieth verses : ‘Wherefore il i* 
said in the Book of the Wars of the Lord, ‘ W*hat he did in the Red Sea, and in the 
brooks of Amon ; and at the stream of the brooks that goeth down to the dwelling of Ar, 
and lielh upon the border of Moab. Wherefore they that speak in proverbs, say, ‘Come 
into Heslibon, let the city of Sihon be built and prepared ; for there is a fire gone out of 
Heshbon, a flame from the city of Sihon : it hath consumed Ar of Moab, and the lords of 
the high places of Arnon. Woe !o thee, Moab ! thou art undone, O people of Chemosh: 
he hath given his sons that escaped, and his own daughters into captivity unto Sihon, 
King of the Amorites.* Now, Mr. Editor, have you any curiosity concerning these 
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hitherto missing Books of Scripture 7 If you have, or think your readers would have, it 
is my belief that they can be obtained for you. A friend of mine, travelling in Switzer¬ 
land, encountered copies of them in the hands of a monk,, fortified by indubitable marks 
of authenticity. On his return from Rome, he will again meet the monk at Berne ; and 
he will be permitted to copy the precious parchment mss., which are written in Latin, to 
bring back to the New World. Would you like to receive them?* To which query, de¬ 
voutly genufiecting, we answer, with thumb on facial handle, and dubious gj'rating palm 
extended wide, * Oh! certing, Capting !’ • • • Messrs. Redding and Company, Boston^ 
have published ‘ A Fragmtnt on the Irish Roman Catholic Church,* the last (and unfin¬ 
ished) production of the late Sydney Smith. It is unquestionably authentic ; for no one 
ever could write like ‘ Peter Plymley.’ Its object was to create a better feeling, on the 
part of the English church, in favor of the rights of Irish Catholics to tlieir own forms of 
worship, and to advocate some national liberality toward the Catholic clergy. Of the 
actual condition of things in this regard, in Ireland, Mr. Smith thus speaks: * The reve¬ 
nue of the Irish Roman Catholic Church is made up of half-pence, potatoes, rags, bones, 
and fragments of old clothes, and those Irish old clothes. They worship often in hovels, 
or in the open air, from the uxint of any place of worship. Their religion is the religion 
of three-fourths of the population ! Not far off, in a well-windowed and well-roofed 
house, is a well-paid Protestant clergyman, preaching to stools and hassocks, and crying 
in the wilderness; near him the clerk, near him the sexton, near him the sexton’s wife, 
fui ions against the errors of Popery. Now, though I have the sincerest admiration of the 
Protestant faith, I have no admiration of Protestant hassocks on which there are no knees, 
nor of seats on which there is no superincumbent Protestant pressure, nor of whole acres 
of tenantless Protestant pews, in which no human being of the five thousand sects of 
Chru^tians is ever seen. I have no pcu>siun for sacred emplincssi, or pious vacuity.* The 
writer depicts with a * free pencil’ the necessities of the clergy, and the extortions to 
which, in order to live, they must resort: ‘ The first thing done when there is a question 
of marrying a couple is, to make a bargain about the marriage money. The wary minister 
watches the jjalpitations, puts on a shilling for every sigh, and a sixpence on every tear, 
and madJt-ns the impetuosity of the young lovers up to a pound sterling. The priest 
makes as hard a bargain as he can, and the bed the poor peasants are to lie upon is sold 
to make their concubinage lawful. But the most painful scenes take place at extreme 
unction, a ceremony to which the common people in Ireland attach the utmost import¬ 
ance. ‘ Pay me beforehand ; this is not enough ; I insist upon more ; I know you can 
afford it; I insist upon a larger fee!’ — and all this before the dying man, who feels he 
has not an hour to live ! and believes that salvation depends upon the timely application 
of the sacred grease.* ‘ I want to see jolly Roman Catholic priests secure of their in¬ 
come, without any motive for sedition or turbulence. A buggy, a house, some fields near 
it, a decent income paid quarterly ; in the long run these are the cures of sedition and dis¬ 
affection ; men don’t quit the common business of life, and join bitter political parties, 
unless they have something justly to complain of. I want to see Patricks at the loom ; 
cotton and silk factories fpringing up in the bogs; Ireland a rich, happy, quiet country; 
scribbling, carding, cleaning, and making calico, as if mankind had ooly a few days 
more allotted to them for making slothes, and were ever after to remain stark naked.* In 
the course of some affectionate advice to O’Connell, we find these characteristic senten¬ 
ces : ‘ What trash to be bawling in the streets about the Green Isle, the Isle of the Ocean! 
the bold anthem of Erin go hragh ! A far better anthem would be, Erin go bread and 
cheese I Erin go cabins that will keep out the rain ! Erin go pantaloons without boles in 
them! What folly to be making eternal declamations about governing yourselves! If 
lows are good and well adminbtered, is it worth while to rush into war and rebellion, in 
order that no better laws may be made in another place ?* • • • It was often told us, 
when we were in our ’teens, that when we had arrived at such on age — twenty-five or 
thirty, if we remember rightly, was the assignable limit —our years would seem very 
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imiclj shorter than they had previously appeared. But as yet, it is not so. Whether it is 
because we are continually ante-dating lime in our labors, (having ^nished with June, 
professionally, for example, before our readers enter upon that lovely month,) or because 
we make it a point to secure all the sunshine we c<in, as it falls upon our path, we know 
not; but this we know, that Time has not as yet begun to * gallop* with us; his paces 
are as even as in our youth and earliest manhood : 

‘ Lavknt who will in fruille»» tears 

• The speed with which our momenU fly, 

We not over vanished years. 

But let them hasten by.’ 

When we look upon many among our friends and correspondents who are declining into 
the vale of years, and although looking toward another and a better w’orld, yet embracing 
with pleasure the enjoyments vouchf-afed in this, we are reminded of an eloquent, wise 
and thoughtful author, himself an admirable illustration of his own remarks, who tells ua 
that the age of a cultivated mind is often more complacent, and even more luxurious than 
the youth. It is the reward of the due use of the endowments bestowed by nature; 
while they who have in youth made no provi.‘*ion for age, are left like an unsheltered tree, 
stripped of its leaves and its branches, shaking and withering before the cold blasts of win¬ 
ter. Happy would it be for men, did they recollect that change they must; and that if 
they will be but sufTiciently attentive to circumstances, they may also change for the 
better. • • • The remarks in a recent subsection of ‘ Gossip’upon matter-of-fact people 
has reminded an obliging correspondent of a scene recorded by Dickens, between Mn. 
Bloss, who is about bringing an invalid lodger to Mrs. Tibbs’ boarding-house, and that 
respectable landlady : ‘ Dear me ! poor man !’ said the astonished Mrs. Bloss, drawing her 
chair nearer Mrs. Tibbs; ‘ what is his complaint!’ ‘ Why the fact is, replied 3Ir8. Tibbs, 
with a most communicative air, ‘ he ha-s no stomach whatever.’ ‘ No ufiat inquired Mrt. 
Bloss, with a look of indescribable alarm. ‘ No stomach,* repeated Mrs. Tibbs, with a 
Bhake of the head. ‘ Loro blesa us! what on extraordinary case !’ gasped Mrs. Blobs, 
as if she understood the communication in its literal sense, and was astonished at a gentle¬ 
man without a stomach finding it necessary to board any w here. * When 1 say he has no 
stomach,’ explained Mrs. Tibbs, ‘I mean that hia dige.stion is so much impaired, and his 
interior so much derangedi that his stomach is not the least use to him ; in fact it is rather 
an inconvenience'than otherwise.* ‘Never heard such a case in ray life!* exclaimed 
Mrs. Blo=«.* The boarder arrives, how’ever; and when a mutton-chop, pickle, a two- 
grain calomel pill, a pint bottle of stout, and other medicines, have been carried up 
to him, he becomes easier. We have a plea.‘*arii story, in this kind, of which ‘more 
anon.* • . • Shakspeare, ‘by his next friend,’Mr. Hud.son, has been still farther ‘illus¬ 
trated* in a lately published extract from the Great Exj^under’s lecture ufxm Hamlet and 
the Editor of the Knickerbocker, to which we alluded in our lost number. The passage 
Is simply characteristic, and does not call for reply. This Magazine might find itself pre¬ 
occupied, if it sliould enter into wordy warfare with every itinerant lecturer who should feel 
him.se If aggrieved at the unvarnished expression of its opinions. Our impressions of Mr. Hud¬ 
son are confirmed by those w ho have heard and seen the most of him. A fine scholar and 
critic, well known in New-England, writes ns from B<»slon : ‘You have given Mr. Hudson 
a severe eastigation, which 1 think he deserved. I saw a good deal of him when he was 
in Boston, and ihonght that he was ver)^ much over-estimated, and foolishly flattered. He 
is a man of some cleverness, but has not the slufiT that heroes are made of. He reminds 
me of a bush laden with the fruits of larger trees, and decorated with flowers, which 
upon close inspection are seen to be tied on. The bush wa-s thrifty, and if it had remained 
in the woods until its natural b-mring-time, it might have produced good berries, of the 
largest size, and that plentifully.* • • • Wk believe U wa.s our old friend Fay, who once 
arose from his bed in the middle watches of a sultry summer's night, struck a light, and 
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instigated by dire revenge, went groping about his apartment in search of one mosquito, 
which had been singing in his half-dreaming ear, and occasionally giving him anip^ for 
many weary hours in succession. At length he discovered his victim reposing indolently 
on the wall, by tlie side of the looking-glass, his body distended with his sanguinary spoila 
He murdered the predatory rascal on the spot! —and never aAer did he forget the exultant 
savage expression which liis face presented, as he caught its reflection in the mirror. Con¬ 
centrated hate, glutted revenge, glared fn)m his eye and purpled his compressed lips. He 
had ‘ done the deed!' Here is a * song' put into the mouth (or bill) of a musquito by some 
western wag, which has tickled our fancy even as the singer has often tickled our ears: 


* In a saramer's night I take my flight 
To where fair maidens repose; 

And when they slumber sweet and sound, 
1 bites them on the nose! 


*Tbe warm red blood that tints their cheeks 
Te me is precious dear. 

For 'tis my delight to buzz and bite. 

In the season of the year. 

i 

I 

* When I get my fill, I wipe my bill, 

And sound my tiny horn; 

And oiT I fly to the mountains high. 

Ere breaks the gulden morn. 


* But at eve I sally forth again 

To tickle the sleepless ear ; 

For ’tis roy delight to buzz and bite, 
In the season of the year. 

* On the chamber wall about I crawl. 

Till the landlord goea to bed; 

Then my bugle I blow, and down I go 
To light upon his bead. 

‘ O I love to see the fellow slap, 

And 1 laugh to hear him sneer; 

For 'tis my delight to buzz and bite, 
In the season of the year.’ 


The clever sketch of ‘ The Honte-Jorhey' (which is a little too * free-and- 

eaay* in its style to warrant its ins^erlion in litis Magazine,) reminds us of Mr. Irving's 
character of ‘ Aunt Rap. bar a,' in his capital story of ‘ Ralph Ringwood.* If any thing 
went wrong, the old woman would take it to hearf, and sit in her room and cry; until a 
few chapters in the Rihle would quiet lier spirit^, and make ail calm again. The Bible in 
fact was her constant resort whenever she was vexed. She opened it indiscriminately; 
and whether she chanced among the lamentations of Jerkhiah, the canticles of Solo¬ 
mon, or the rough enumeration of the tribes in Deuteronomy, a chapter was a chapter, and 
operated like balm to her soul. How many * good people* read the Holy Book in a similar 
manner! • • • Our contemporary, the * Rroodu-ay Journal,* speaking of * Eolhen,’ and 
* there about especially* of its authenticity, which it appears has been doubted by persons 
who knew nothing of the matter, says: * It ha.s been attributed to a barrister named Tre- 
vf LiAN, and we have no doubt that it is a perfectly true book.* The ‘ Journal* is mistaken 
in its impression as to the true paternity of the work. Our correspondent at Constantinople, 
in a recent letter to us, observes : ‘ Allow me to recommend to you a book lately published, 
wrinen by a Mr. White. It describes Constantinople better than any work I have ever 
seen.* The work alluded to is ‘Ek)then.’ • • • Soap, it is most likely, would be regarded 
by the million as inferior to the stars or the elements, as a theme for poetry. Let all such 
however perpend the follow’ing, which is only a fair specimen of the advertising rhymea 
that one encounters now-a-days in the public journals: 


‘She wore a face of pimples 
The night that fir!<t we met; 

And though her chin had dimples. 
And her hair was black as jet, 
Yet her color wanted clearness, 
And her eye that ray of hope 
That till can have, who use a cake 
Of Jones's Chemical i^oap. 


'And once again I met her — 

No pimples now were there; 

But her face was clear and beautiful, 
And her neck wus while and fair ; 
And standing by her side was one 
She sought, and not in vain. 

To use a cake of Jones’s Soap 
And ease her mind from pain !* 


Wliut lady can hereafter sing ‘ She wore a Wreath of Roses,* witliout thinking of Jones, 
and eke of soap V • ’ ’ The paper upon the Received Laws of Planetary Motion* may 
possibly startle some of our scientific readers; but they will find, we think, that our cor¬ 
respondent propounds certain queries which it will require some little reflection,and anew 
argiinaent or two, satisfactorily to answer. If the objections advanced to the received 
theory of planetary motion can bo sustained by sound or even plausible arguments, it is in¬ 
cumbent upon the advocates of that theory to explain certain ascertained and iiniversally- 
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admiltefl facts that pooni to conflict directly with its truth ; such for instance as the uni¬ 
form and rapid rotary motion of the sun, and of all t|ic planets and their satellites belonging 
to the system. Astronomers, how eminettt soever they may be, are liable to mistakes. 
Lord Rosse’s new telescope has already exposed two or three long-received errors in rela¬ 
tion to the nebulie of the far-heavens, which are now distinctly resolved into stars of various 
magnitudes and distances. Remarkable discoveries have been made in the moon by the 
vast instrument to which wc have alluded. An eminent astrt^nomer gives it as hia opinion, 
that under favorable circumstances of atmosphere, etc., an edifice no larger than a common 
dwelling-house may be easily seen in that orb! We shall hear more of these wonderful 
developments hereafter. • • . The National AgAUE.MV of Desion will receive eorae 
attention at our hands in our next number. When all our contemporaries are pouncing 
upon the exhibition, to ‘ say their say’ at the earliest moment, it may not be ami.ss for one 
periodical to wail for an opportunity to say a few words touching the pictures, when there 
is nobody else talking about them, and when a long ‘silence’ may seem to ‘give con¬ 
sent.’ • • • ‘A Freru liman Learning English'’ involves several very ancient jokes, and is 
moreover unjust in its implication of ‘Gallic awkwardness.’ Gallic awkwardness! We 
should like an Knclishman or an American to comprise any thing in the French language, 
after a liiurted residence in Parit, to compare with the sononms English written by Pro¬ 
fessor Goi. rauo, in his late work on Phreno-Mnemotecliny. I^il our correspondent read 
pages 44d, 452, and 4f>8, and he will obtain an inkling of ‘Gallic awkwardness’ in con¬ 
quering the English vernacular. By the by, wc are not surprisetl to leani that the first 
large edition of Professor Gouraud’s valuable work is nearly exhausted, and that a second 
is in progress of preparation for the press. ‘ We told you so.’ • • • The ‘ Editor hereoFis 
preparing a volume fur the pres.«, which in its externals will be all that could be desired, to 
be entitled ‘O/d Knick.'s lahlt-Iimk, or thr Omissions anti Commissions, Fore-thoughts and 
After-thoughts of the lust Eiftun Years.’’ Friends! there will be cherished fancies which 
to us have been pleasant; many matters wldcli have made us smile, and some that have 
made ub w'eep; memories of llie past, and ho|K*s of the future ; in the compass of that 
little volume. ‘An’ you love us,’ signify to your nearest book-seller, and all your ac¬ 
quaintances, that our little book may be oniered of Messrs. BcRtiEss, Stri.nger and 
Comj'any by and by. Will our brother-editors of the public pre.ss oblige us by announc¬ 
ing ‘ Old Knick.'s Own - . • Wk have bestowed, as directed, the pu|>er entitled ^ Nd 
Admirari CnticsJ’ In one instance, at least, we recognize a jmssage of faintly-disguised 
personality, which would at once be detected and apjilicd. If there be such persons in 
reality as our corresismdent depicts, they are their own sulficient puni.shmenl. They who 
can please nobody are less to be pitied than those w hom nobody can jilease. • • • Messrs. 
Burge.'^s, Stringer and Company, have published the first volume of a ‘ Library of 
Select Literature,'' under the supervision of the Editor of tliis Magazine, entitled, ‘ The 
Knirkcrhockcr Sketch-Book.'’ The volume here referred to contains two hundred and 
and fifty pages; is printed nism fine, thick paper, and with large, clear, open types; and 
bound in neat and tasteful covers. It is retailed a.[ fifty e'cntsa. copy. The following are 
the contents : ‘'riie First Locomotive;’ The First Ixicoraotive at the Rocky Mountains, by 
Washington Irving ; H'lie Blank-Hook of a C!onntry School-Master, by Henry W. Long- 
FEi.Low ; The Early Experiences of Ralph Ringwood, by Washington Irving ; Story 
of l!ie Skeleton in Armor, by Longfellow; Peter Cram, or the Row at Tmnecura; a 
Skelcli of Long-Island ; Guests from Gibhet-Island, a Legend of Communipaw, by Wash¬ 
ington Irving; Childliood, (a noble essay;) The Iron F«>otStep, by John Waters; 
Mountjoy, or Some Pa'-saces out of the Life of a Castle-Builder, by Geoffrey Crayon; 
and The Married M.tu’s Eye. Reader, you w ill like this volume. There are several rcR* 
sons why you w ill like it— why it cannot but he to you a plea'<int companion. In the first 
place, I* has abnndant tv/rh/y ; and in the next place, the matters that form that variety 
are the very best of their kind, and from several of the must popular writers known in the 
United Slates. 7’rf/ ‘ fifiy-cents' worth’ of our first ‘ venture’ on the great ocean of lite¬ 
rature. • ^ • 50“ The favors of corn^pondenls will be ixniccd in our next. 
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